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PREFACE 


The  present  study  owes  its  form  to  two  principal  ideas, 
which  seem  at  first  slight  only  distantly  related,  but  which 
in  fact  merge  into  one.  lu  the  first  place,  I  have  endeavored 
to  trace  those  influences  that  were  at  work  prior  t(3  the 
nineteenth  century^  whose  tendency  was  to  preserve  Alta 
(or  American)  California,  perhaps  also  Oregon  and  Wash- 
in^^^on,  for  ultimate  acquisition  by  the  United  States. 
In  the  second  place,  I  have  aimed  to  give  in  detail  an  account 
of  a  Spanish  experiment  in  colonization,  although  the 
narrative  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  brief  span  of  years, 
and  is  still  further  naiTOwed  in  scope  by  treatment  from  the 
standpoint  of  governmental  interest,  rather  than  from  that 
of  events  or  experiences  in  the  lands  referred  to.  The 
problem  of  colonizing  the  Calif omias  (considered  as  ex- 
tending from  Cape  San  Lucas  indefinitely  northward)  was 
one  of  such  extreme  difficulty  that  it  was  manifestly  impos- 
sible of  successful  accomplishment  without  an  extraordinary 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  attempting  it.  After  permanent 
establishments  had  been  formed  by  the  Spaniards  in  Alta 
Califomiai  a  still  more  extraordinary  effort  would  have 
been  required  to  develop  than  into  a  populous  province. 
Nothing  but  a  sequence  of  fortunate  events  —  such  as 
discoveries  or  inventions  that  would  have  helped  to  over* 
come  the  difficulties  of  communication,  and  the  finding  of 
gold,  which  would  have  made  the  region  attractive  to  set- 
tlers —  could  have  enabled  Spain  to  achieve  the  establish- 
ment of  strong  colonies  in  Alta  California  without  great 
e]q>enditure  of  treasure  and  of  effort.  Noteworthy  inven- 
tion facHitatang  communication,  and  consequent  growth 
of  population,  were  not  to  come,  however,  until  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century,  while  the  discovery  of  gold  was 
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almost  oertaiiily  destined  to  come  only  as  a  result^  of  an 
increased  population,  before  it  could  become  in  turn  a  cause 
for  yet  further  growth.  Gold  lay  back  from  the  coast,  up 
the  river  valleys,  whereas  the  early  settlements  were  founded, 
as  it  was  natural  they  should  have  been,  in  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  coast.  Until  population  should  become  grc-di 
ennu^;li  to  induce  men  to  seek  new  lands  in  the  interior,  the 
gold  was  likely  to  remain  undiscovered.  These  considera- 
tions make  it  clear  that  the  two  ideas  above  referred  to  are 
in  reality,  as  stated,  only  diiterent  aspects  of  one  idea :  the 
diflSculties  of  colonization  from  the  Pacific  were  so  great 
that  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  exertions  by  Spain,  or 
in  default  of  fortuitous  events  extraordinarily  favorable 
to  her,  the  era  of  populous  settlement  was  inevitably  post- 
poned until  the  way  to  California  was  opened  to  colonists 
from  across  the  continent. 

This  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  colonization  from 
the  Pacific.  The  Californias  were  nearly  the  farthest  from 
western  Europe  of  any  of  the  lands  of  the  earth.  Merely 
to  reach  the  Pacific  required  a  voyage  of  unusual  length. 
Once  there,  the  storms  of  that  ill-named  ocean  had  to  be 
encountered ;  and  especially  was  this  the  case  for  the  voy- 
age northward  from  Cape  San  Lucas.  Furthermore,  there 
was  the  danger  of  uncharted  seas  and  little  known  shores ; 
nautical  information  was  not  at  all  what  it  is  to-day ;  ships' 
crews  and  officers  were  often  of  an  inferior  character; 
pirates  not  infrequently  lay  in  wait ;  and  ships  themsdves 
were  small  and  frail.  Other  difficulties,  which  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  land  and  inhabitants  of  the  Californias, 
combined  with  the  preceding  to  deprive  these  of  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world  by  sea.  The  Indians  of  that 
region  were  on  such  a  low  plane  of  culture  that  they  had 
almost  nothing  which  could  serve  the  needs  of  white  men. 
The  food  products  which  Califomia  now  jdelds  in  such 
abundance  did  not  exist  in  any  part  of  the  Califomias  when 
the  early  voyagers  came  there.  Not  only  were  there  no 
agricultural  products  capable  of  sustaining  a  white  popu- 
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lation,  but  there  were  no  domestic*  animals,  and  none  of 
the  utensils  required  by  civilized  men,  wherefore  eveiy- 
thing  that  was  needed  had  to  be  brought  from  without. 
Supphes  inevitably  dwindled,  and  this  precluded  a  long 
stay  by  the  early  explorers.  What  was  perhaps  worse,  was 
that  the  sailors  contracted  scurvy^  owing  to  a  lack  of  fresh 
supplies,  and  died  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  rare  indeed 
when  a  vessel  could  return  to  Europe  from  a  voyage  to 
the  Pacific  with  as  many  as  half  its  original  crew.  Even 
the  short  voyage  along  the  peninsula  of  Baja  California 
was  in  many  cases  equally  fatal.  Finally,  although  men 
could  in  some  cases  overcome  eztiaoidinaiy  difficulties  and 
reach  the  Galifomias,  they  did  not  at  first  bring  women 
with  them,  and  therefore  any  establishments  they  formed 
lacked  for  a  time  a  very  necessary  element  of  permanence. 

From  this  review  it  is  evident  that  a  base  of  supj^es, 
ne&r  ariimd^.^m  required,  if  settlement  of  the  Califomias 
under  normal  conditions,  without  the  influence  of  imusual 
forces,  was  to  be  realised.  This  meant  that  colonists  who 
approached  by  land,  maintaining  communication  with  welt 
settled  coaunimities  behind  them,  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  acquiring  the  Califomias.  This  narrowed  the 
contest  to  the  Spanish,  EngUsh,  French,  and  Russians. 
The  French  were  ousted  by  the  English  in  1763,  and  the* 
EInglish  advance  towards  ihe  Pacific  broke  into  two  col- 
umns with  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  Curiously  enough  these  four  peoples  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  portions  of  the  Califomias,  although 
the  Spaniflh  part  was  cut  down  to  Baja  California,  after 
Mexico  had  succeeded  to  Spain's  claim,  and  the  Russians 
voluntarily  withdrew,  after  the  sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United 
States. 

It  was  thus  that  matters  ultimately  worked  out ;  but 

there  was  at  least  one  di\  ('rsi()n  from  the  normal  progress 
of  events.  That  was  due  to  mi  extraordinary  effort  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  as  a  result  of  which  Alta  CaUfornia  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards  in  1769,  and  so  developed,  in  the 
face  of  such  difficulties  as  have  been  named,  that  by  the 
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founding  of  San  Francisco  in  1776  the  SpaiiibL  settleinents 
were  rescued  from  impending  failure  and  placed  ou  a  per- 
manent basis.  The  leading  names  associated,  respectively, 
with  these  great  achievements  are  those  of  the  visitador 
GAlvez  and  the  \'iceroy  Bucarely.  Their  work  proved  to 
be  a  piece  of  extrenu'  ^^ood  fortune  for  the  United  Stntes. 
At  a  time  when  the  Kussians  and  Enghsh,  particularly  the 
latter,  were  pressing  onward  with  a  prospect  of  settling 
Alta  California,  it  enabled  the  land  to  be  held  temporarily 
by  Spain  and  Mexico,  imtil  the  American  movement  ac- 
quired the  impetus  that  carried  it  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
tiie  early  forties  of  the  nineteenth  centiir\ . 

Spain's  capacity  for  great  effort  in  Alta  California  seemed 
likely  to  continue.  Bucarely  had  plans  under  way,  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  which  would  have  advanced 
the  colonies  far  b^rond  the  stage  of  mere  permanence  into 
that  of  populous  development.  And  here,  indeed,  was 
danger  to  iJie  future  prospects  of  the  United  States;  for 
a  populous  development  of  Alta  California  must  almost 
certa^y  have  involved  discovery  of  gold,  and  a  consequent 
haste  of  settlement  before  the  United  States  could  have  been 
ready  to  make  good  her  interests  in  the  region.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Spaniards  have  been  among 
the  most  expert  seekers  of  precious  metsls  in  the  histoiy 
of  modem  times ;  the  rush  of  miners  to  Arisonac  and  Ciene- 
guiUa,  refened  to  in  this  volume,  shows  what  mi^^t  have 
happened  if  they  had  been  the  discoverers  of  Alta  Cali- 
fornia's gold.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
United  States  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Mississippi  until 
1803,  did  not  acquire  frontage  on  the  Pacific  until  1819, 
and  did  not  make  great  progress  in  colonising  the  Oregon 
country  until  after  1840. 

Bucarely  was  not  permitted  to  cany  out  his  plans,  how^ 
ever.  Through  Qlttvez's  agency  the  Califomias  were  taken 
from  his  command  and  placed  under  a  new  government 
of  the  frontier  provinces  of  New  Spain.  Teodoro  de  Croix,* 
whom  Gilves  chose  to  rule  the  new  government,  proved 
incompetent  to  carry  out  the  projects  for  the  development 
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of  Alta  California,  which  depended  for  their  success  on 
the  maintenance  of  an  overland  route  from  Sonora,  already 
^opened  by  Bucarely.   Croix  founded  some  weak  establish- 
idents  on  the  California  side  of  the  Colorado  River  at  its 


iunction  with  the  Gila,  opposite  Yuma,  Arizona,  but  in 
^ther  respects  n^lected  the  problems  affecting  the  route, 
j  The  result  was  that  the  Yuma  Indians  rose  against  the 
I  Spanish  establishments  in  1781  and  destroyed  them.  The. 
Yuma  massacre  dosed  the  overland  route  to  Alta  California^ 
and  with  it  passed  Alta  California's  chance  for  early  popu* 
lous  settlement.  It  meant  that  gold  was  reserved  for  dis- 
coveiy  until  1848.  That  discoveiy  at  thai  particular  time 
was  jet  another  bit  of  good  fortune  for  the  United  States, 
for  it  insured  the  development  of  the  region  when  the 
United  States  had  just  become  possessed  of  it. 

Four  dates,  then,  in  the  histoiy  of  California  are  of  more 
than  passing  significance  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
to  wit,  1769^^^776^1781^  and  1848i..^articularly  the  last 
three.  Uqr  bacTa  Bteing  on  Ihracquisitton  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  last,  on  the  retention  of  Califoznia  by  the  United 
States.  The  effect  on  Oregon  and  Washington  of  the 
events  marked  by  the  first  three  dates  may  be  gathered 
from  that  of  the  discoveiy  of  gold  in  IMS;  after  the 
first  rush  for  the  gold  fields  was  over,  Orogon  and  Washing- 
UOk  shared  in  the  development  that  was  transforaiing  CsH- 
fomia.  And  the  significance  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  dates  just  mentioned  may  be  even  greater  in  the  future 
than  now,  if  frontage  on  the  Pacific  becomes  a  vital  factor 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  us  the  interests  of  other 
peoples  around  that  ocean  continue  to  develop. 

For  the  reasons  given,  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  re- 
late the  story  of  Spain's  attempts  during  two  centuries  and 
a  half  to  occupy  the  Calif omias.  As  a  corollary  tlie  his- 
tory of  Spain  in  its  broadest  aspects  is  of  great  inipurt.  If 
logical  proportions  alone  were  considered,  a  large  share 
would  be  allotted  in  this  study  to  that  liistory.  The  space 
cannot  be  given,  but  its  lack  may  in  a  measure  be  met  by 
emphasis  at  tiiis  point.  ^It  was  an  important  factor  in 
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American  history  that  Spam  followed  nn  inipcnalistic  pol- 
icy in  Europe,  seeking  possessions  in  Italy  and  in  the 
Low  Countries,  or  their  retention,  once  they  had  been 
gained.  This  involved  her  in  almost  continuous  war, 
requiring  troops  and  heavy  expenditures.  Spain  herself 
being  unable  to  provide  enough  funds,  she  resorted  for  them, 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  in  large  measure  to  her 
colonies.  Receipts  never  equalled  the  need,  however,  with  ^ 
the  result  that  as  httle  revenue  as  possible  was  expended 
by  her  in  the  colonies,  whose  affairs  were  regarded  as  less 
important  than  her  policy  in  Europe.  Had  she  been  con- 
tent or  able  to  restrict  herself  to  the  Iberian  peninsula  and 
her  colonies,  there  might  have  been  funds  available  for  the 
benefit  of  the  latter.  If  more  funds  had  been  appUed  to 
the  founding  of  settlements  in  Alta  California,  an  object 
which  Spain  so  ardently  desired  that  even  as  things  were, 
she^  was  willing  to  go  to  some  expense  to  accomplish  it,  an 
early  development  of  that  province,  with  all  the  conse- 
quences above  indicated,  ndgjht  well  have  been  realised. 
It  is  perhaps,  a  far  cry  from  the  Italian  conquests  of  Pedro 
III  of  Aragon  (i27d^)  to  the  acquisition  of  California 
and  other  territories  by  the  United  States,  but  thero  is  ■ 
ground  for  asserting  that  the  connection  ensts.  ) 

To  treat  in  detaO  of  the  entire  history  of  Spidn's  under- 
takings in  the  Califoinias  would  require  many  volumes, 
wherefore  it  has  seemed  best  to  put  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  vital  period  in  the  history  of  Spanish  settlement  in 
Alta  California  from  1773  to  1776^  when  Bucarely  was 
transforming  the  weak  establishments  of  earlier  yean, 
and  placing  them  on  an  enduring  basis.  It  has  further 
seemed  necessary,  since  the  tale  is  for  the  most  part  new, 
to  introduce  a  vast  amount  of  documentary  detail,  in  or> 
der  to  drive  home  the  conclusions  that  have  been  formed. 
Tlie  portion  of  this  study  most  intensively  tn^ated  is  pro- 
ceded  by  a  discussion  in  seven  chapters  of  projects  bearin^^ 
on  the  advance  of  the  Spanisli  conquest  overland  toward  tlie 
Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  from  1521  to  1773,  with  some 
reference  aku  to  the  occupation  of  the  two'  Californias 
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before  the  mainland  conquest  had  leaehed  those  rivers. 
This  portion  of  the  present  volume  was  presented  as  a  doc- 
toral thesis  in  May,  1915,  at  the  University  of  California, 
in  substantially  the  same  form  as  it  appears  here,  under 
the  title  PreUminaries  of  the  SpanM  i;^pafutp.  from  Sonara  to 
C^jifomkLt  J68Z:J77S,  Then  follows  the  prmcipai  part 
of  uie  work,  to  which  are  added  two  concluding  chapters, 
showing  that  Spain  did  not,  after  1776,  continue  her  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  develop  Alta  CaMfomia. 

In  a  subject  like  that  treated  in  this  work,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  touching  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  that 
cannot  be  carried  to  a  conclusion.  Among  topics  of  such 
a  nature  that  appear  in  the  present  study  are  the  following : 
Spanish  colonial  administration  in  its  various  phases;  the 
story  of  the  Spanish  advance  from  Mexico  City  to  Sonora,  - 
and  alon^  another  line  to  Nueva  Viz  cay  a  ;  events  taking 
place  east  of  Sonura  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  for  they  in  fact  had 
a  bearmg  upon  Sonora  affairs,  and  northwestward  advance ; 
the  part  played  by  the  regular  and  secular  clergy  in  the 
conquest ;  the  part  played  by  military  and  civil  authorities ; 
the  importance  of  the  civilian  population,  especially  miners, 
involving  discussion  of  the  use  and  treatment  of  Indians 
by  the  whites ;  the  inter-relations  of  the  elements  just 
named,  and,  in  particular,  conflicts  between  them  ;  Spain's 
chronic  fear  of  foreign  encroachment  on  her  dominions  of 
the  Pacific  ;  the  occupation  of  Baja  California  and  progress 
there;  the  early  voyages  to  Alta  California;  the  Manila 
galleon  and  Pacific  commerce ;  the  wars  with  the  Seris, 
Apaches  and  other  Indians  in  Sonora  ;  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  Sonora  ;  the  Department  of  San  Bias  ;  the  ex- 
peditions of  1760  to  Alta  California  :  the  reforms  of  Galvoz 
in  Baja  California  and  Sonora ;  the  northwest  voyages  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  internal 
development  of  Alta  California;  the  attempts  to  open  a 
route  between  New  Mexico  and  Alta  California ;  a  detailed 
study  of  the  Ansa  and  other  expeditions,  in  themselves, 
aside  from  external  factors  to  which  they  were  related; 
the  comandancia  general  of  the  frontier  provinces;  life  in 
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Alta  California  in  the  later  Spanish  period  and  under  Mexico. 
Most  of  these  topics,  as  far  as  they  come  within  the  period 
1760  to  1786,  may  be  studied  with  a  fair  degree  of  adequacy  • 
by  use  of  matexialB  included  in  my  Catalogue  (see  biblio- 
graphical notes).  « 

An  explanation  may  be  made  of  some  of  the  methods  that 
I  have  adopted  in  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  vohmie. 
Hie  opening  paragraphs  of  each  chapter  after  the  first  con- 
sist of  an  interpretation  and  summary  of  that  chapter. 
Thereafter  comes  a  redtal  of  details  gleaned  from  the 
documents  with  but  little  accompanying  comment. 

In  names  of  persons  modem  spelling  has  been  used  for 
the  Christian  namci  and  the  form  employed  by  the  in- 
dividual himselfi  when  known,  for  the  apdUdo,  or  family 
name  of  the  father.  Accents  have  been  used,  whether 
employed  by  the  person  in  question  or  not.  Thus,  "Jos6" 
for  "Josef"  or  "Joseph,'^  "Bautista''  for  "Baptists"; 
"Bucarcly"  for  "  Bucareli,"  "Roxas"  for  "Rojas";  "Gar- 
ces"  for  ''Garccs,"  and  '*G41vez"  for  "Galvez."  So  iiiaiiy 
Indian  tribes  are  mentioned  for  which  I  can  find  no  present- 
day  equivalent,  that  I  have  followed  Spanish  spelling  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  all  cases,  even  when  the  tribe  is  easily 
identified  now  under  another  name.  Thus,  "Cocomari- 
copas"  for  "Maricopas,"  "Quiquimas, '  for  "Quigyumas/' 
and  others. 

In  the  nomenclature  of  places  difficulties  arise  owing  to 
changes  m  names  and  boundaries  of  provinces,  and  to  the 
practice  of  transferring  the  name  of  a  particular  place  to 
another  site,  althou^z;))  the  last-named  practice  is  not  likely 
to  cause  confusion  in  the  present  work.  In  the  case  of 
provinces,  the  writer  has  usually  employed  the  modern 
namei4  designating  states  of  the  United  States  or  Mexico, 
as  for  example  "Sinaloa"  and  ''Sonora,'*  instead  of  one 
name  for  both,  or  either  or  both  with  Ostimuri,  which  was 
at  times  regarded  as  a  separate  district.  The  same  rule  is 
observed  in  such  cases  as  the  following:  "Pacific  Ocean" 
for  "South  Sea";  "Colorado  River"  for  "Rio  del  Tiz6n" 
and  other  names;  "£l  Paso"  for  'Taso  del  Norte."  This 
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rule  has  a  number  of  exceptions.  "Arizona"  does  not 
appear,  the  region  south  of  the  Gila  (the  only  one  in  Arisona 
which  enters  the  account)  being  regarded  as  part  of  Sonora, 
usually  under  the  name  of  its  northernmost  portion,  '^Pi- 
meria  Alia/'  Moqui is  retained  because  always  referred 
to  as  separate  from  New  Mexioo.  The  terms  "Califomias" 
and  ''California''  appear  so  frequently  in  the  documents  in 
connection  with  Pacific  coast  regions  from  Cape  San  Lucas 
northward,  that  a  distinction  has  been  made.  "Baja 
California''  has  been  used  to  denote  the  peninsula ;  '' Alta 
California"  for  the  modem  American  state;  and  ''CaU- 
fomias''  for  both,  also  including  in  some  cases  the  far 
northwest.  ''Nueva  Viseaya"  has  been  employed  rather 
than  ''Ghihualiua''  and  ''Durango/'  partial^  because 
those  two  states  do  not  accurately  describe  the  limits  for- 
merly assigned  to  Nueva  Viscaya.  Similarly^  ^'Nueva 
Galicia"  is  used  for  GuznUm's  conquests.  ''New  Spain" 
is  preferred  to  "  Meadco,"  not  so  much  because  it  wm  Nueva 
Eqiafla  to  Spaniards,  as  to  avoid  confusion  with  Mexico 
City.  It  is  a  temptation  to  say  "I^vincias  ^temas,"  as 
do  the  documents,  for  ihe  northern  tier  of  provinces  from 
Sonera  to  Texas.  That  phrase  has  been  avoided,  however, 
and  "frontier  provinces"  used  instead.  The  word  *'Gulf " 
often  appears  instead  of  "Gulf  of  California,"  there  being 
no  other  gulf  with  which  confusion  is  possible.  The  "Col- 
orado River''  refers  to  the  river  of  that  name  cnipt}dng  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cahfornia,  unless  special  notice  is  given  that 
the  Colorado  of  the  east  is  meant.  Accents  have  been 
empl(jyed  where  they  would  be  used  in  modem  Spanish, 
except  where  tlic  place  name  in  of  very  frequent  usage  in 
English,  in  which  case  the  accent  is  dropped.  Thus,  "Que- 
retaro"  with  the  accent,  and  "Mexico"  without;  "San 
Jose"  and  "Santa  Barbara"  when  referring  to  those  places 
in  Alt  a  California,  but  "San  Jos6"  and  "Santa  Bdrbara" 
when  concerned  with  regions  farther  south.  The  accent 
is  retained  in  "Panamd,"  although  that  case  is  near  the 
lino,  and  also  in  "Santa  F6,"  New  Mexico, — possibly  with 
some  failure  of  consistency. 
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The  selection  of  maps  for  inaertion  in  the  text  bas  been 
based  only  partially  on  their  value  for  illustrating  the 
nairative.  If  already  published  and  easily  accessible,  they 
have  been  omitted.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to 
include  such  map?  as  would  indicate  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
place  names  referred  to  in  the  text.  Aside  from  these 
reasons  the  determining  factor  for  inclusion  or  exclusion 
of  maps  has  been  their  importance  as  affecting  this  account. 
In  order  that  tedmical  matter  may  not  interrupt  the  nar- 
rative I  have  often  used  such  phrases  as  "this  letter/' 
where  "a  copy  of  this  letter''  would  be  the  technically  ac- 
curate phrase. 

Spanish  terms  have  rarely  been  retained,  but  there  are 
three  notable  exceptions.  An  expediente  means  all  of  the 
documents  in  an  official  file  of  papers  on  a  given  case.  A 
tevtimonio  is  an  expediente  of  a  special  type.  It  is  a  copy 
of  an  expedientCf  physically  bound  together  by  sewing,  and 
usually  with  a  title  describing  the  contents.  As  used  in 
this  work  it  refers  nearly  always  to  certified  copies  of  ori- 
ginal files,  or  expedtenteSf  in  Mexico,  sent  to  Spain  with  a 
letter  of  the  viceroy  and  perhaps  other  documents.  It 
thus  fornas  only  part  of  the  expediente  as  found  iii  Spam. 
The  term  minuiro  general  or  tniniMro  general  de  Indias  is 
usccl  to  denote  an  office  which  was  undergoing  changes, 
in  name  as  well  as  in  functions,  in  the  period  covered  by 
this  work.  JuUdn  de  Arriaga  and  Jos6  de  Gdlvez,  who  held 
that  post  in  the  period  most  intensively  covered,  were  cer- 
tainly officials  of  more  consequence  than  was  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  of  their  day.  They  dominated  the  Council, 
and  were  apart  from  it.  Hence,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
say  "Council  of  the  Indies,"  when  minislro  general  is  meant. 
Usually,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  use  of  the  latter  term  by 
employing  the  official's  name,  but  it  seems  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  an  office  wliich,  so  far  as  1  know,  has  not 
yet  been  adequately  treated  in  an  historical  work. 

To  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens  I  am  greatly  indebted 
for  instruction,  advice,  and  encouragement  during  the  past 
eight  years.   This  volume  is  the  first  to  be  completed  of 
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several  in  preparation  as  a  direct  result  of  his  pieecient 
leadership  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  I  wish  in  the  second  place  to  make  acknowl" 
edgments  to  the  patriotic  Calif omian  order,  the  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West.  Acting  under  the  inspiring  leader- 
ship of  its  Grand  Presidents  this  order  is  contributing  lib- 
erally to  the  encouragement  of  historieaL  study  by  sup- 
porting annually  two  TVavdling  Fello^pips  in  Pacific 
Coast  History.  The  very  preponderant  bulk  in  this  vol- 
ume of  materials  from  t^e  Archivo  General  de  Indias  of 
Seville,  Spain,  selected  during  two  years  while  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  hold  one  of  these  fellowfihips,  measures  my  debt 
to  this  fraternity.  My  stay  in  Seville  was  made  both 
more  agreeable  and  more  profitable  than  it  might  othei^ 
wise  have  been  by  the  exceptionally  kind  treatment  and 
efficient  service  that  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the  officials 
of  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias.  Especially  do  I  thank 
the  scholar!}  and  courteous  chief  of  that  archive,  Senor 
Don  Pedro  Torres  Lanzas,  and  I  acknowledge  with  g^ratitude 
the  many  favors  accorded  by  Senores  Verger  and  Jim6nez 
Placer,  both  now  deceased,  and  by  Senores  Llorens,  Navas, 
and  Lafita,  all  of  them  of  the  archive  staff  during  the  period 
of  my  residence  in  Seville.  Since  my  return,  Mr.  Clarence 
M.  Hunt,  editor  of  the  N.  S.  G.  W.  organ,  the  Grizzly  Bear 
Magazine,  has  aided  me  in  innumerable  ways  in  connection 
with  the  publication  of  this  volume. 

I  wish  in  particular  to  acknowlf d^n-  the  aid  and  encour- 
agement of  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  chairman  of  my  doc- 
toral committee,  from  wliose  vast  knowledire  of  the  entire 
field  of  North  American  coloniz^iiion  1  have  profiled  g:reatly. 
The  fir^t  chapter  and  a  lialf  have  liad  the  advantage  of  his 
rigid  cnticism,  and  1  ha\  e  often  consulted  him  with  regard 
to  the  later  portions  of  the  volume.  To  him  also  I  owe 
my  access  to  the  large  body  of  materials  discovered  and 
procured  by  him  in  Mexican  archives.  To  Mr.  Herbert  I. 
Priestley,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast 
Histoiy,  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  repeated  favors  and  able 
critidam^  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  his  intensive  knowl- 
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edge  of  Spanish  colonial  administration  and  of  the  field 
covered  by  my  work.  Many  others  have  given  me  help, 
in  some  cases  by  valuable  advice,  in  others  by  supplying 
me  with  materials  that  I  desiied,  and  in  still  others  by  criti- 
cism of  different  chapters.  A  few  of  those  who  have  thus 
aided  me  are  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  Dr.  Francis  8.  Phil- 
brick,  Dr.  Eugene  I.  McCormac,  Dr.  Frank  A.  Golder, 
Dr.  William  L.  Schurz,  Mr.  Champlin  Burrage,  Mr.  Gordon 
C.  Davidson,  Mr.  Karl  (J.  Leebrick,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hack- 
ett,  Mr.  Colin  B.  Goodykoontz,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Teggart, 
and  Mr.  George  L.  Albright^  the  last  named  a  student  in 
my  seminar. 

BaBXHiOTi  Jamiaiy  5,  1916. 
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T^E  peculiar  fascination  of  the  histoiy  of  Alta  Califomia, 
that  10  of  the  northern  part  of  the  two  CahforaiaB,  which  is 
now  the  State  of  California,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  ity  and  in  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  other  States 
carved  out  of  Spanish  North  America,  can  be  traced  a  stoiy 
of  Spanish  romance,  Spanish  eiq[>loration,  and  Spanish  ad- 
ministration m  a  countiy  where  was  later  to  be  established 
a  vigorous  American  State.   While  most  of  the  older  Ameri- 
can States  boast  of  the  romantic  beginmngs  of  settlement 
from  England,  while  Louisiana  grew  out  of  the  ambitious 
designs  of  great  Frenchmen,  a  certain  group  of  southwestern 
State^^.  such  as  Texas,  and  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  as 
well  as  California,  trace  their  origins  to  the  Spaniards  of 
Kevv  Spain.    American  civilization  in  the  United  States 
is  so  thoroughly  au  outgrowth  of  Euglish  individualism  and 
Knglish  law  that  students  and  readers  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  are  apt  to  forget  the  contributions  made  by 
the  Dutch  in  the  New  Netherlands,  now  New  York,  by  the 
French  in  Louisiana,  and  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  larger  area 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  Mexican  Concession. 
Douglas  Campbell  made  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  Dutch  institutions  in  North  America,  though  it 
has  generally  been  held  that  he  considerably  overshot  the 
mark,  and  no  doubt  attempts  have  Ijcen  made  and  will  be 
made  to  estimate,  and  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  the  influence 
upon  both  local  and  general  Anicrican  civilization  of  the 
French  in  Louisiana,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florid:!  anri  the 
Louisiana  Purcha^so.    Whenever  the  tmie  comes  to  work 
oiii  m  detail  the  extent  of  these  influences,  a  senous  eoutn- 
bution  will  be  made  to  the  lnstory  of  institutions,   it  will 
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probably  be  found  that  the  actual  influenoe  of  non-English 
mBtitutions  has  not  been  very  great,  bat  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  traditions-of  early  exploration  and  settlement  have 
hdped  to  create  a  peculiar  fund  of  local  sentiment. 

If  it  be  true,  as  seems  to  be  generally  held  at  the  present 
time,  that  tiie  spirit  of  nationality  is  not  so  much  Uie  out- 
come of  identity  of  race,  or  language,  as  the  product  of 
historic  traditions  sung  by  poets  and  taught  by  historians, 
it  can  be  asserted  with  equal  probability  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  State  loyalty  in  the  United  States  is  the  result  of  the  early 
history  of  each  individual  State.  While  New  England  is 
generally  regarded  from  the  outside  us  a  historic  unit,  some 
modem  scholars  have  tried  to  trace  a  distinct  difference  in 
the  civilization  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusette,  or  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  from  the  particular  condi- 
tions of  their  first  settlement.  To  the  outsider.  New  Eng- 
land is  ju8t  New  England,  but  to  those  who  reside  within 
the  New  England  States,  a  sort  of  State  loyalty,  differing 
only  in  degree  from  the  national  spirit  in  the  states  of  Europe, 
is  clearly  to  be  seen.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  Southern  States.  A  very  short  residence  in  Virginia 
or  South  Carolina  will  make  manifest  that  in  those  two  States 
is  a  marked  State  loyalty  and  State  consciousness  which 
sets  them  apart  from  the  other  Soutliern  States,  each  of 
which,  nevertheless,  has  its  own  sentiment  of  a  distinct 
State  civilization.  Even  in  the  Middle  West,  which  has 
been  more  recently  settled,  and  which  cannot  boast  of  any 
romantic  colonial  memories,  there  is  yet  a  local  iustoric  pride 
whifh  different iates  the  citizens  of  Ohio  from  the  citizens 
of  Indiana,  and  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  fr(^ni  the  citizens 
of  Minnesota.  State  pride,  based  upon  State  consciousness, 
has  be^n  the  outcome  in  these  modern  States,  not  simply 
of  different  sources  of  population,  not  simply  of  different 
political  traditions,  but  of  the  complex  spiritual  influences 
which  make  up  in  a  nation  or  in  a  state,  as  in  a  family,  the 
abiding  and  characteristic  sentiment  of  a  united  community. 
Hitherto,  the  great  tendency  in  the  United  States  has  been, 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  towards  the  desire  to  create 
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a  uiitional  spirit.  Tlie  vehement  belief  in  the  unity  and 
indivisibility  of  an  American  nationality,  which  was  forged 
EHiidst  much  bloodshed  in  the  great  Civil  War,  or  War 
between  the  States,  has  induced  leading  American  historians 
to  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the  United  States  as  a  united 
whole,  and  has  led  its  most  famous  statesmen  and  orators 
to  insist  upon  the  imity  of  the  nation.  No  one  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  deny  this  prevailing  trend  of  public  sentiment 
in  the  United  States,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  exists,  so 
clearly  that  no  one  may  ignore  it,  the  local  sentiment  of 
State  pride,  based  upon  State  traditions^  which  runs  side 
by  Bide  with  the  larger  national  spirit. 

The  view  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  so  obvious 
that  it  needs  no  further  demonstration.  Every  one  who 
lives  in  the  United  States  recognizes  that  there  is  a  New 
England  temperament  and  a  Rhode  Island  temperament,  as 
there  is  a  New  England  pronunciation  of  words ;  every  one 
reaJiaes  that  there  ib  a  Southern  spirit  as  well  as  a  Southern 
accent ;  every  one  knows  that  in  the  Middle  West  there 
is  a  sharp  contrast  between  Kaneas  and  Illinois ;  the  charac- 
teristics of  Louisiana  and  the  charm  of  New  Orleans  differ 
from  the  characteristics  of  New  England  and  the  charm  of 
Boston ;  and  the  latest  school  of  American  historical  writers, 
e^iedally  in  the  Middle  West,  has  shown  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  beyond  Professor  Turner's  epoch-making  8ignifieanee 
oj  ihe  Frontier  up(m  American  HiHory,^  and  points  out  that 
every  one  of  the  States  that  has  developed  ii^  the  West  has 
its  own  character  and  its  own  temperamoit.'  Who,  that 
has  lived  in  Utah,  can  have  failed  to  observe  the  influence 
of  the  Monnon  tradition  ?  And;  to  come  at  last  to  the  pre- 
cise subject  of  this  introduction,  who  that  has  ever  visited 
Gdiforoia  has  failed  to  feel  that  the  Califomian  differs 
from  the  people  of  othor  States? 

It  is  usual,  and  not  whoUy  untrue,  to  declare  that  the  pe- 
culiar temperament  of  the  people  of  California  in  their 

*  American  Hwlorieal  AModation,  C.  L.  Becker  in  Essays  in  Ameriean 
Btport,  history,    drd^rated    by   F.   J.  Tunwr, 

'See,  for   instance,   "Kausus*'  by     New  York,  lUlO,  pp.  86-112. 
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attitude  towards  life  is  due  to  their  descent  in  large  part 
in  central  California  from  the  sturdy  and  adventurous 
pioneers  who  were  led  to  that  beautiful  land  by  the  rush  for 
gold.  Bret  Harte  has  fixed  in  literature  certain  types  of  the 
first  gold  miners  in  California;  and,  though  his  idealistic 
treatment  of  these  earliest  settlers  has  been  much  criticised, 
there  still  remains  the  fact  that  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento and  in  the  old  mining  counties  the  pioneers  were  men 
and  women  of  a  strikmgly  free,  daring;,  and  indnidual 
character.  But,  after  all,  the  entire  population  of  modern 
California  is  not  descended  from  the  s:old  miners.  The 
great  territory  of  Southern  California  is  just  as  conscious  of 
California  ideals  and  as  proud  of  them  as  the  descendants  of 
the  pioneers  tliemselves.  Whence  comes,  then,  the  charac- 
teristic California  loyalty  to  a  mode  of  living  and  a  mode  of 
thought  that  differs  from  that  prevalent  in  other  States? 
Disciples  of  Buckle  would  doubtless  assert  that  environment 
due  to  climate  has  shaped  the  nature  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  California.  Disciples  of  the  economic  inter- 
pretation of  histoiy  might  declare  that  the  dififerenoe  is 
entirely  due  to  eoonomic  conditionSi  in  the  old  cattle  ranches, 
the  old  grain  ranches,  and  the  orange  groves  of  to-day.  And 
yet  these  explanations  are  as  inconclusive  as  the  similar 
explanations  of  the  characteristics  of  nationality  in  European 
countries.  It  is  something  more  than  climatic  conditions, 
or  economic  development,  or  descendance  from  the  gold 
seekers,  that  makes  the  people  of  modem  California  a  dis^ 
tinctive  community  with  a  distinctive  civilization,  with  a 
creative  aptitude  for  literature  and  art,  and  with  a  sort  of 
personality  that  is  eveiywhere  recognised.  Consciously, 
in  these  latter  days,  an  effort  has  been  made  in  Califomia, 
as  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  other  States  of  the  United 
States,  to  bring  together  a  body  of  historical  tradition  to 
explain  and  create  a  California  State  pride  and  a  Califor- 
nia State  individuality.  This  spirit  quickly  invades  the 
minds  of  new  settlers  in  the  State,  whencesoever  they  come. 
If  a  brief  residence  in  Califomia  is  enough,  as  it  is,  to  make  a 
loyal  Calif omian,  even  though  the  vast  majority  of  the 
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people  of  California  have  no  dir(  ct  affiliation  with  either 
the  early  Spanish  settlers  or  the  eutcr})rismg  gold-seeking 
American  pioneers,  it  is  clear  that  something  is  being  done 
to  create  a  CaHfornia  nationality.  The  Cahfurnia  orjramza- 
tion  of  the  Native  Sons  of  tlie  Golden  West  was  deliberately 
founded  to  maintain  un  mterest  in  the  history  of  California, 
and  that  part  of  the  population  wliicli  is  nnniigrant  and  not 
native  has  shown  itself  ready  to  aid  the  Native  Sons  m  their 
generous  attempts  to  give  life  and  truth  to  California 
history. 

There  are  two  romances  which  lie  at  the  back  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  California  pride  in  the  State  of  California; 
one  is  the  romance  of  Spanish  exploration  and  settlement, 
the  other  is  the  romance  of  the  gold  diners.  ^The  first 
romance  has  been  twined  around  the  name  of  Father 
Junipero  Serra  and  the  history  of  the  Franciscan  ndssions 
in  Alta  California.   Mission  architecture,  mission  furniture, 
the  study  of  mission  sites,  and  the  restoration  of  mission 
buildings  all  bear  witness  to  the  sincere  desire  of  the  modern 
residents  in  California  to  seek  a  common  interest  in  at  least 
one  aide  of  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Alta  California.  For 
some  years,  one  of  the  most  popular  demonstrations  of  the 
interest  felt  in  the  Franciscan  missions  has  been  the  success 
of  the  San  Gabriel  Mission         which  has  been  witnessed 
by  thousands^  and  has  stirred  the  sensibilities  of  the  casual 
tourist  as  well  as  of  the  resid^t  or  the  native  son.  Cele- 
brations in  hcmor  of  Don  Caspar  de  PortoU>  the  Danish 
oaptaui  of  dragoons,  who  led  the  first  eiq>edition  by  land 
northward  from  San  Diego^  have  been  held  in  San  Francisco. 
The  study  of  CaHfornia  history,  introduced  into  the  CaH- 
fornia schoolsi  among  the  new  settlers  of  the  south,  as  well 
as  among  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers  in  the  north  and 
central  parts  of  the  State,  has,  hitherto,  always  begun  with 
the  story  of  the  Fhmciscan  missionaries.    And  yet  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  missions  is  but  an  episode  in  the  Spanish 
settlement  of  California,  and  a  new  school  of  CaHfornia 
historians  is  arising,  and  is  attempting  to  cover  the  story  of 
the  Spanish  settlement  in  a  more  thorough  fashion  and  to 
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show  the  forces  that  lay  behind  the  movement  of  New  Spain 
into  Alta  California. 

The  publication  of  Doctor  Chapman's  book  is  an  evidence 
of  the  new  spirit  with  regard  to  the  foundation  of  Spanish 
California,  developed  amonpryounger  historians.  All  earnest 
students  of  Califurma  liistory  acknowledge  the  enormous 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  Mr.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft, 
for  the  treasury  of  information  with  regard  to  Cahfornia 
brought  together  in  his  colossal  work.  Mr.  Bancroft  under- 
took the  tftpk  of  writing  California  liistory  upon  a  stupendous 
scale.  He  rcahzed  his  opportunity.  Seeing  that  Cahfornia 
was  first  lirought  to  civilization  throiirrh  New  Spain,  he 
collected  sources  of  information,  not  only  upon  the  history 
of  Alta  California,  but  also  upon  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  The  large  way  in  which  he  conceived  his  work 
led  to  the  gathering  of  the  unequalled  collection  of  primary 
sources  which  now  forms  the  glory  of  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  California.  All  was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill, 
and  he  absorbed  such  great  collections  of  material  as  the 
Squier  Collection  on  Central  America,  and  the  libraiy  of 
the  Emperor  Maxmilian.  Professor  Langlois  of  Paris,  the  , 
recognized  master  of  historical  bibhography,  in  an  article 
published  so  long  ago  as  1891  in  the  Revue  Universitaire, 
imder  the  title  of  H,  H.  Bancroft  et  C**/  drew  the  at* 
tention  of  European  scholars  to  the  remarkable  work  ac- 
complished by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft.  Mr.  Bancroft  was  not 
a  native  son  of  Cahfornia,  but  came  from  OhiO|  and  yet  it  is  to 
him  that  Cahfornia  historians  owe  ihdr  greatest  debt  of 
gratitude.  Professor  Langlois  wonders  at  the  grandeur  of 
the  ideas  of  this  bookseller  and  pubUsher,  without  academic 
training,  who  conceived  the  possibihty  of  collecting  all  the 
accessible  sources  on  the  histoiy  of  Cahfornia  ciidlitationi 
and  who  then  fonned  an  organization  not  unlike  that  of  the 
old  Magdeburg  Centuriatora  in  the  sixteenth  century  in 
Europe  to  collate  and  interpret  them.  "Mr.  Bancroft  and 
Company/'  to  translate  the  title  of  Langlois'  article,  brought 

1  This  article  ia  reprinled  in  QuetUom  ^kiaknre  et  d'timignmtntt  par  C.  V. 
Langlois,  Fftris,  1902.  pp.  248-874. 
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forth  thiity-Qine  lAige  Yolumes  of  Pacific  coaat  bistoiy, 
based  upon  his  own  colleetion  of  original  sources.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  criticise,  even  if  the  desire  existed,  the  stupen- 
dous work  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft^  and,,  as  the  years  go  by, 
the  vahie  of  his  vast  collection  is  being  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated. Evezy  generation  writes  its  own  history  of  the  past, 
and  modem  historians'may  not  agree  with  all  Mr.  Bancroft's 
views,  especially  with  regard  to  the  attitude  taken  by  him 
upon  certain  phases  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  California,  but 
the  collection  of  sources  that  he  made  will  be  forever  the 
mine  in  which  future  California  historians  must  dig  for  in- 
formation-! To  the  same  epoch  of  historical  composition, 
belongs  the  History  of  Calif omia  by  Theodore  H.  Hit  tell, 
published  in  18^5,  an  admirable  book  composed  upon  a 
smaller  scale  than  that  of  Bancroft's  more  elaborate  work, 
and  confined  mure  strictly  to  the  history  of  Alia  California. 
These  remarkable  books  were  representative  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  both  of  them  laid  a  considerable 
amount  of  emphasis  upon  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Cali- 
fornia. But  historians,  like  histories,  get  out  of  date,  and 
new  men  arise  to  take  up  the  task  of  interpreting  the  past 
where  their  predecessors  left  off.  Among  the  more  recent 
histories,  especial  weight  should  be  laid  upon  the  l)onks  of 
Mr.  Irving  B.  Richman,  whose  California  under  Spam  and 
Mexico  appeared  in  1911,  and  of  Mr.  Zoeth  S.  Eldrrdge, 
whose  Beginnings  of  San  Francisco  appeared  in  1912.  Both 
of  these  books,  and  esp(  cially  that  of  Mr.  Eldredge,  are  real 
contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Cali- 
fornia. But  more  remained  to  be  done ;  for  however  wnde- 
reachmi;  luid  been  Mr.  Bancroft's  net,  liad  failed  to  ^rathor 
in  all  the  sources  upon  the  romantic  history  of  the  Spanish 
settlement  of  Cahfornia.  it  was  known  that  vast  quantities 
of  material  w^ere  preserved  in  the  great  collection  of  public 
records  known  as  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias  at  Seville  in 
Spain.  Here  has  been  collected  all  the  oflficial  correspond- 
ence from  Spanish  America  with  Spain.  Mr.  Bancroft 
had  obtained  copies  of  some  of  the  most  necessary  docu- 
mentSj  but  it  was  quite  certain  that  hidden  away  and  un^ 
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indexed  among  tiie  masses  of  state  papers  there  must  be 
many  more  that  would  explain  in  detail  the  settlement  of 
Spanish  California. 

The  difficulty  that  presented  itself  was  how  to  prepare 
students  of  Cahforaia  history  to  work  among  these  great 
stores  of  official  documents,  and  how  to  maintain  them  during 
a  residence  at  Seville.  The  University  of  California  made 
ready  to  undertake  the  task  by  calling  to  its  Faculty  an 
acknowledged  master  of  modern  history.  Professor  Herbert 
E.  Bolton,  who  had  done  admirable  work  in  the  University  of 
Texas,  who  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the  treasure 
houses  of  Spanish  documents  in  Mexico,  and  who  had 
finished  his  well-known  Guide  to  Materials  for  the  History 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Principal  Archives  oj  Mexico,^  was 
tiie  very  man  to  train  California  historical  scholars.  His 
wealth  of  knowledge  of  Spanish  American  histoiy,  together 
with  his  practical  e^iperience  in  dealing  with  Spanish  official 
documents,  made  it  possible  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
materials  preserved  in  the  Bancroft  Collectioni  and  to  prepare 
for  further  investigation  at  the  fountain  head  in  Spain.  At 
this  moment,  came  providentially  most  generous  aid  from 
the  local  CaUfomia  society,  devoted  to  the  study  of  Cali- 
fornia history,  and  organized  as  the  Order  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  At  tiie  critical  moment,  when  a 
school  of  young  California  historians  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
work  of  Phifessor  Bolton,  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West  came  forward  with  a  subsidy  of  $3000  a  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  Travelling  Fellows,  who  were  to  reside 
in  Spain  and  devote  themselves  to  a  search  for  documents 
on  the  history  of  Spanish  California.  The  first  fruits  of 
their  generosity  are  to  be  seen  in  Doctor  Chapman's  volume, 
to  which  this  is  a  general  introduction.  Other  volumes  are 
now  in  hand,  and  during  the  next  few  years  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  the  early  history  of  Spanish  California  may  be 
expected  which  will  supplemt  ut  lustorical  work  accom- 
plished by  such  i)inaeer8  as  Buiicruft.  and  Hittell,  and  by 
such  modern  historians  as  Richmau  and  ICldredge. 

*  FubUshad  by  the  Cameiie  loatitutioii  of  WMhinston,  D.  C,  ia  1913. 
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It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  actual  contribution  made  by 
Doctor  Chapman  to  the  history  of  Spanish  California.  It 
has  abready  been  said  that  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
California  with  regard  to  their  Spanish  predecessors  had  been 
at  first  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  Franciscan  missions. 
Not  until  the  publication  of  Mr.  Eldredge's  book  had  suffi- 
cient weight  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  PortoU  ex- 
pedition and  the  foundation  of  the  missions  would  have  had 
but  little  effect  if  this  movement  had  not  been  followed  up 
by  the  Anza  expedition,  which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  in  177d.  But  behind  the  expe- 
ditions of  both  PortoU  and  Anza,  lay  a  long  story  of  the 
development  of  the  movement  of  New  Spain  towards  Cali- 
fomia  Alta.  With  the  story  of  this  preliminary  movement 
and  its  growth  into  the  Ansa  expedition,  Doctor  Chapman's 
book  deals,  j  It  is  a  sincere  and  valuable  contribution  to 
hi8toiy>  and'^it  sets  forth  not  only  the  facts  of  the  north- 
westerly landward  movement  towards  CaUfonua  from 
Meziooy  but  also  the  motives  which  underlay  that  movementi 
and  the  reasons  which  had  delayed  it  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centuiy  J 

The  history  of  Calii^nia  becomes  part  of  the  general 
faistoiy  of  civilisation  withtibie  establishment  of  the  l^^sidio 
of  San  Francisco  in  1776.  Cup  imtil  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Pacific  Ocean  had  been  a  Spanish  lake,  traversed  by  the 
Manila  galleons  carrying  theur  annual  freight  between  Manila 
and  Aeapulco.  But  in  the  eii^teenth  century-  other  Euro- 
pean nations  began  to  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Rus- 
sians, having  moved  across  Siberia,  crossed  into  Alaska  and 
b^an  to  work  their  way  down  the  northern  Pacific  coast  of 
America.  French  traders,  even  before  1715,  had  made  their 
way  up  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  An  English 
squadron,  under  Commodore  Anson,  broke  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  1740  and  captured  one  of  the  Manila  galleons.  The 
mystery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  attracted  European  public 
opinion;  possibilities  for  commercial  expansion  into  the 
South  Sea  were  widely  discussed  ;  exploration  of  tlie  ocean 
was  undertaken,  most  conspicuously  in  the  famous  voyages 
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of  Captain  Cook ;  and  Spain  felt  that  she  must  protect  the 
entire  Pacific  coast,  if  she  was  to  maintain  the  monopoly  of 
the  Padfic  Ocean  itself.  But  could  the  coast  of  Alta  Cali- 
f omia  be  occupied  from  the  ocean  ?  Could  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Alta  CalifomiA  be  held  throu^  l^e  command  of  the 
sea?  This  problem  had  long  been  in  the  minds  of  Spanish 


Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  Doctor  Chapman's  book 
than  the  evidence  he  has  gathered  to  show  that  the  problem 
of  the  occupation  of  Alta  California  grew  naturally  out  of 
the  northward  expansion  of  New  Spain.  Just  as  the  e:q>an- 
sion  of  Rome  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  sequ^  of  the 
histoiy  of  the  Roman  Republic ;  just  as  the  conquest  of  each 
new  Roman  province,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  led 
inevitably  to  further  advance;  just  as  the  United  States 
moved  irresistibly  westward  across  America,  and  Russia 
eastward  across  Siberia ;  just  as  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire  in  ludia,  bears  witness  to  the  steady  movement  in 
search  of  a  scientific  mihtary  frontier ;  so  the  Spanisli  officials 
in  Mexico  City  witnessed,  sometimes  almost  with  despair, 
the  inevitable  expansion  of  New  Spain.  A  certain  school  of 
historians,  like  a  certain  school  of  statesmen,  have  lamented 
the  expansion  of  the  great  empires  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present.  Now  and  then,  desperate  efforts  have  been  made 
to  check  an  expanding  movement  and  to  declare  tliat  tlie 
fin  ft]  frontier  has  been  reached.  But  the  best  mtended 
efforts  to  check  expansion  from  poUcy  have  been  vain  in  the 
past,  as  in  the  present.  Growth  is  a  law  of  life.  Statrnation 
means  death.  Although  Spain,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  too  exliaustcd  at  the  heart  to  be  capable  of  covering 
efficientiv  a  further  area  in  America,  yet  the  demand  for 
movement  was  felt  in  the  extremities  of  Spanish  America, 
and  the  Christian  missionaries  pressed  onward  and  onward 
in  their  pious  fervor.  Hie  viceroys  of  New  Spain  tried  to 
hold  back  both  missionaries  and  pioneers  and  to  set  limits 
to  the  irresistible  advance.  Augustus  and  Tiberius  en- 
deavoured to  check  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to 
fix  strategical  boundaries,  but  in  vain.   English  statesmen. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tried  to  stop  the 
development  of  the  British  Empire,  and  furiously  resented 
the  onward  movement  of  the  Australians  into  New  Guinea, 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  statesmen  into  Afghanistan,  and  of  the 
great  empire  biiildeTB,  like  Goldiei  and  MacKinnon,  and 
Cecil  Rhodes,  in  Africa.  Spain,  in  America,  could  not 
stand  still  so  long  aa  the  road  was  open,  any  more  than 
Russia,  in  Siberia.    It  was  forced  into  expansion. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  Doctor  Chapman's  book  is 
his  development  from  the  original  sources,  still  buried  at 
Seville,  of  the  northward  expansion  of  New  Spain.  He  has 
done  full  justice  to  the  hardships  that  faced  the  advancing 
miaaicfflarieB  and  settlers,  but  he  has  also  seen  the  difficultLes 
that  beset  the  Spanish  officials,  and  has  concentrated 
attention  upon  the  importance  of  the  views  held  by,  and  the 
work  done  by,  the  Viceroy  Bucarely  and  the  Visitor-General 
Otivez.  Hie  importance  of  the  work  of  Gilves  has  never 
been  adequately  recognised,  but  a  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting monograph,  based  upon  the  oiiginal  sources, 
has  been  written  upon  him  by  Mr.  H.  L  Priestley,  which  is 
about  to  be  published  by  the  University  of  California.  Q£X~ 
ves  saw  the  danger  presented  by  the  mcursion  of  other 
European  states  than  Spain  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He 
realised  that  the  political  and  commercial  situation  in 
Europe  was  going  to  affect  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  would 
sooner  or  later  press  problems  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  With 
feverish  activity,  he  labored  for  an  imipediate  advance, 
and  since  an  overiand  advance  was  for  the  moment  im- 
.  possible,  for  the  reasons  Doctor  Chapman  has  set  forth, 
the  first  movement  to  the  northward  to  Alta  Califomi&jgas — 
unHertaken  along^ie, coaatliiBe^m^  the  famous  expe^tion 
under  Don^aspar^  PortoU.  But  the  missions  lind  pr^ 
sidios  m  Alta  California  could  not  be  maintained  by  coast 
communication.    An  overland  route  had  to  be  developed. 

The  middle  chapters  of  Doctor  Chapman's  book  deal  , 
with  the  problems  tliat  faced  the  officials  of  New  Spain  after  ^ 
the  Portola  expedition.    The  European  situation  in  the 
Pacitlc  Ocean  was  becoming  more  de&ned;   the  Russians 
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and  the  English  were  particularly  active.  King  Charles  III 
of  Spain  developed  a  strong  a]lti-'EIig^6h  attitude,  which, 
combined  with  the  Family  Compact  made  with  the  French 
long,  induced  him  to  take  part  in  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence upon  the  side  of  the  American  Colonies.  The 
Viceroy  Bucarely,  with  calmer  judgment,  but  with  less 
feverish  activity  than  was  displayed  by  G&lves,  made  leady 
for  the  Spanish  occupation,  through  an  overland  xoutej  of 
Alta  California. 

Doctor  Chapman's  hero  in  the  third  part  of  his  book  is 
Don  Juan  Bautista  de  Ansa.  Mr.  Zoelii  Eldredge,  in  the 
volumes  more  than  once  referred  to,  has  brought  out  very 
deariy  the  momentous  character  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
California  of  the  great  Ansa  expedition,  which  culminated  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Frandsct).  From 
this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Mdredge's  book  is  exc^ent  and  con- 
clusive. But  Doctor  Chapman's  book  brings  out  a  point 
that  does  not  clearly  appear  in  Mr.  Eldredge's  volumes, 
namely,  the  fact  that  Ansa's  expedition  was  the  culminating 
feature  of  a  long  attempt  at  the  northwest  expansion  of 
New  Spain.  The  work  of  Ansa  did  not  suddenly  leap  into 
prominence ;  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  movements 
and  of  the  natural  development  of  frontier  policy.  Anza 
himself  inherited  his  interest  in  the  movement  of  expansion. 
Like  certain  officers  on  tlie  nortliwest  frontier  of  India,  his 
entire  life  had  been  spent  as  an  offu  cr  mid  an  ofl5cial  upon 
the  frontier.  Like  Colonel  Warburton/  his  life  had  been  a 
frontier  life.  His  iiither  had  been  killed  in  a  fight  with  the 
Apache  Indians  upon  the  frontier.  He  knew  the  Pimas  and 
the  Yumas  and  the  frontier  tribes,  whose  territories  he  was 
to  traverse,  as  Warburton  knew  the  Afghan  frontier  tribes. 
It  was  with  a  fuU  consciousness  of  the  danger  of  his  mission, 
and  with  a  full  experience  as  to  the  organization  that  was 
needed,  that  he  set  forth  at  last  in  1775  upon  his  epoch- 
making  expedition  from  Sonora  to  San  Francisco.  The  de- 
tails of  the  great  march  can  be  read  alike  in  Mr.  Eldredge's 

*Bighi$m  ptan  in  ^  Kh^,  by  Cdond  Sir  Robert  Wartrartcnit  London, 
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B€p$mingB  of  San  Franciaco  and  in  Doctor  Chapman's 
▼ohnne.  The  two  aeoounts  Bupplement  each  other,  though, 
as  haa  been  said,  the  point  of  view  and  of  departure  of  the 
two  authors  differs  greatly. 

This  introduction,  written  at  the  request  of  Doctor  Chap- 
man, is  not  intended  to  contain  a  summaiy  of  the  result  of 
his  researches  in  the  documents  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the  Ansa  expedition,  which  he  has  discovered  at  Seville. 
The  truthfulness  of  his  work,  his  patient  examination  ^  analy- 
sis, and  transcription  of  new  documents,  are  made  clear  upon 
the  pages  of  his  book,  in  tlie  ciircfulness  of  his  citations  and 
in  the  valuable  appendices.  His  volume  belongs  to  the  class 
of  historical  works  based  upon  the  consultation  of  primary 
authorities,  which  is  now  forming  so  creditable  a  feature  of 
modem  historical  work  in  the  United  States.  The  careful 
reader  need  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  his  conclusions, 
for  he  has  shown  what  Gibbon,  in  his  famous  preface,  de- 
clared to  be  the  only  merits  which  an  historical  writer  may 
ascribe  to  himself,  namely,  "diligence  and  accuracy."  - 
That  such  a  voluine  slioiild  be  the  first  fruits  of  the  generosity 
of  the  Order  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  gives 
hope  of  an  even  more  valuable  har^^est  to  follow. 

Instead  of  giving  a  STinirnary-  of  Doctor  Chapman's  con- 
tnliution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  preliminary  steps  towards 
the  Spanish  occupation  of  Alta  California,  it  has  seemed  more 
fitting  in  this  introduction  to  try  to  explain  wherein  its 
largest  value  lies.  First  and  foremost,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  in  a  few  sentences  to  indicate  wherein  the  occupation 
of  Alta  Califonua  is  connected  with  the  general  situation  in 
Europe  with  regard  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  writer  of  a  monograph  is  apt  to  be  so  in- 
terested in  his  particular  field  that  it  is  most  necessary  that  • 
the  effort  should  be  made  to  show  the  connection  of  all  studies 
of  local  history  with  the  trend  of  general  history.  Some  day^ 
some  historian  of  large  visioUi  and  with  a  grasp  like  that  of 
Qibbon  of  a  wide  field  of  histoiy ,  will  bring  out  the  general 
story  of  the  expansion  alike  of  states,  of  natiims,  and  of 
civilisations.   Local  histories  and  specialised  histories  of  all 
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kinds  are  apt  to  be  too  specialized  and  not  to  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  general  considerationB.  But  further,  it  seemed 
worth  while  in  the  opmiing  paragraphs  of  this  introduction 
to  say  something  upon  the  importance  of  such  detailed  work 
as  Doctor  Chapman's  as  illustrating  the  growth  of  State 
loyally  and  State  consciousness.  The  people  of  California 
are  very  proud  of  the  traditions  of  their  State,  even  if  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  either  themselves  recent  immi- 
grants, or,  at  the  most,  only  in  the  second  or  third  generation 
from  pioneer  settlers.  Yet  all  ahke  have  absorbed  and  now 
express  the  traditions  of  the  old  Alta  CaUfomia  under  Spain 
and  Mexico,  and  th^  feel  that  their  State  is  no  common 
land,  but  boasts  of  a  romance  and  a  charm  that  other  States 
cannot  livaL  While  some  may  boast  of  dimate,  and  some 
of  dtrous  fruit,  far  back  in  their  consciousness,  in  their  pro- 
nunciation of  old  Spanish  names  of  places,  in  their  love  for 
the  old  mission  buildings,  and  their  pride  in  the  picturesque 
careers  of  Franciscan  missionaries  and  of  Spanish  hiidalff08f 
of  gold  seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  worid,  and  of  a  cour- 
ageous folk,  who  undauntedly  built  up  the  ruined  city  of 
San  Francisco,  the  chief  bond  of  that  California  loyalty 
which  they  instil  into  their  children,  and  which  they  them- 
selves cherish  with  the  enthusiasm  that  an  Eni^ishman  or  a 
Scotchman,  a  F^chman  or  a  German,  feels  for  his  historic 
nationality,  is  based  upon  the  historic  toaditions  of  the  land 
in  which  they  live.  Doctor  Chapman's  book  is,  upon  the 
one  hand,  a  witness  to  the  love  that  CaHfomians  feel  for 
their  historic  traditions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  worthy 
contribution  towards  a  broader  view  of  the  Spanish  states- 
men and  pioneers,  and  towards  a  better  and  more  dc  tLuh  d 
understanding  of  that  Spanish  background  agaiiihi  which  is 
now  reared  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  self-conscious  States 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

H.  MoBsa  SnBPHBNB. 

BratXELBT,  Califobnia, 
Maich  6, 1916. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  SPANISH 

CALIFORNIA 

CHAPTER  I 

THB  fiPANIBH  ADVANCE  FBOH  MBXIOO  GtlT  TO  PmBRIA  AI^A, 

1621-1687 

The  disooveiy  of  America  in  1492  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  struggle,  in  which  Spain  was  to  play  a  leading  part,  for 
possession  of  the  new  world.  Spain  acqiured  a  base  in  the 
West  Indiesi  and  thence  went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the 
mainland.  One  line  of  effort  led  her  to  the  Isthmus  of 
PanamA,  where  the  Spaniards  established  themselves  by 
1510.  As  their  foothold  there  became  more  secure  they 
b^an  to  extend  their  rule  northward.  Before  they  had 
gone  very  far,  they  met  another  stream  of  conquest  coming 
south,  for  in  1519  Cort69  had  landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Mexico  and  had  begun  the  war  which  in  two  years  re- 
sulted in  the  overthrow  of  the  Aztec  power.  The  capture 
of  Mexico  Gity  in  1521  gave  Spain  a  new  base  of  operations 
for  conquest.  By  1522,  Cortes  had  reached  the  Pacific 
coast,  establishing  a  st^ttlement  lit  the  Port  of  Zucatula, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  lands  south  of  Mexico  to  PanamA 
were  taken.  There  remained  a  vaist  uver- widening  area  to 
the  north,  not  yet  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  era  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quisiadores.  These  men  led  expeditions  which  made  a 
permanent  conquest  of  large  areas,  and  developed  a  pre- 
liminaiy  knowledge  of  nearly  the  whole  field  subsequently 
a  1 
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oooupted.  They  were  followed,  peiliapB  in  the  wake  of 
other  espeditioiiB,  by  soldiersi  missionariesi  and  omliana, 
all  of  Spanish  blood.  The  dvilians  were  for  the  most  part 
miners,  a  smaller  number  engaging  in  stook-raismg  and 
other  pursuits  charaeteristic  of  frontier  life.^  This  was  a 
second  phase  of  the  conquest.  Eventually,  in  a  portion  of 
the  field,  there  came  a  third  phase,  when  settled  orderly 
government  appeared,  the  militaiy  moving  on,  secular  clergy 
replacing  regular,  and  civilians  entering  in  greater  numbers 
and  engaging  in  a  greater  variety  of  occupations.  This  was 
the  final  stage,  when  the  particiUar  region  ceased  to  partake 
of  the  attributes  of  a  frontier  province.  In  all  three  stages 
the  white  people,  although  a  veiy  small  minority,  were  the 
ruling  dass.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  were  not  driven  away  or 
killed,  as  in  the  English  colonies,  but,  although  strictly  ruled 
and  virtually  enslaved,  were  allowed  to  remain. 

Northward  expansion  from  Mexico  City  may  be  said  to 
have  followed  three  principal  linos :  northwestward  to 
Sonera  and  the  Califomias ;  up  the  central  plateau  through 
Nueva  Vizcaya  to  New  Mexico ;  similarly,  but  branching 


*  Not  much  has  been  written  con- 
oerning  the  importance  of  the  riviliiin 
element  in  Spaniah  conquests.  Some 
mall  attention  has  been  paid  to  tiia 
militaiy,  but  the  greatest  qpaee  by 
far  has  Mm  awigited  to  tiw  nUi^oiu, 
certainly  after  the  era  of  early  ton- 
queste.  This  is  because  but  little  use 
has  thus  far  been  made  of  any  but 
minted  aouriNa,  and  beoauae  theao  are 
m  moat  eaaea  writinga  of  the  reliciotia 
themselves,  who  were  bent  upon  tell- 
ing of  the  achievements  of  their  order; 
see  the  list  of  works  citcnl  in  connection 
with  thit  volume.  The  laws  themselvea 
operated  to  diaoourage  any  but  retigiouB 
pubUoationa,  from  fear  lest  tho  .subject 
population  read  anything  which  might 
tend  to  diniini.sh  their  iK'lief  in  Catholic 
Christianity,  and  thus  weaken  the 
bonds  fay  wtddb  Spain  ruled  them.  No 
books  pertaininR  to  the  Americas  could 
be  printed  unless  previously  upproved 
by  the  Council  of  the  Indies  {Recop., 
lib.  I,  HL  XXIV.  ley  1).  No  books  of 
romance  of  profane  or  fabuloiia  aulv 
ject-mattcr  were  allowed  to  be  sent  to 
the  colonies  (ibid.,  ley  IV).  Religious 
in  Qpaiii  wvra  to  inipaot  books  catfied 


by  ships  going  to  the  Americas  (ibid,, 
ley  VI),  and  government  officials  in 
the  colonies  wore  to  do  the  same, 
delivering  forbidden  books  to  the  prooer 
saticioiiB  authoritiM  itbid.,  ku  Vm. 
Great  eara  was  abo  eojoiiied  to  avoM 
circulation  of  books  by  heretic  pirates 
{ibid.,  ley  XIV).  As  Bancroft  says, 
"religious  teachers  guided  public  taste, 
and  akrova  to  obtain  a  oinnilation  for 
their  own  produetionB.'*  and  **flfaMO 
every  work  had  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  censors,  notably  the  rigid 
inquisition,  it  became  almost  necessary 
to  give  a  pious  tinge  to  the  pages  in 
order  to  aeonre  pennMon  to  Ottbliah, 
and  alxjve  all  to  suppress  whatever 
savored  of  acquaintance  with  works 
not  favorer!  by  the  church."  Banr  roft, 
Lilerature  qf  colonial  Mexico,  in  JUMoyt 
and  mitesllany.  486. 

The  story  of  the  civilian  is  in  hirRC 
measure  gone  beyond  rerall,  but  u  rich 
harvest  nevertheless  awaits  the  in- 
vestigator who  will  use  the  unpubli^ed 
materials  which  exist  in  such  stupendous 
quantity  in  the  Arobivo  GaMval  da 
Indies. 
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off  to  run  through  Coahuila  into  Texas.    A  fourth  line, 
basmg  in  early  days  on  Tampico,  and,  later,  on  Mexico 
City  and  Quer^taro,  ran  to  Nuevo  Le6n  and  Nuevo  San- 
tander  (Tamaulipas),  and  slightly  into  Texas.    This  was 
'         hardly  so  important  as  the  others.    It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
i         work  to  direct  attention  to  the  first-named  movement,  and 
^         to  only  its  latest  phases  with  any  degree  of  completeness. 
'  Yet,  all  four  were  closely  related,  —  so  much  so,  that  we 

shall  often  be  forced  to  take  into  account  what  was  happen- 
ing to  the  east  of  Sonera.  All  went  ahead  at  relatively  the 
same  rate  of  progress,  except  the  much  shorter  fourth  mov^ 
^  ment.  Military  and  exploring  expeditions  made  side  trips 
that  crossed  different  lines  of  advance.  All  were  related 
by  the  problem  of  Indian  warfare^  especially  against  the 
Apaches^  who  were  wont  to  appear  in  ail  sections,  often 
going  from  one  to  another  according  as  resistance  to  their 
raids  was  strong  or  weak*  All  were  threatened  by  foreign 
aggressions  from  the  northeast,  for  the  Colorado  River  of 
the  west  was  believed  to  be  a  route  making  the  western 
provinces  almost  as  accessible  to  the  French  or  English  as 
those  in  the  east.  Some.or  all  of  the  regions  along  the  four 
lines  of  advance  were  at  different  times  under  the  same 
political  rule,  or  served  as  a  field  for  the  same  body  of 
religious,  or  were  part  of  the  same  diocese.  Finally,  all  of 
these  regions  had  much  the  same  internal  problems,  political, 
economic,  and  social,  and  all  were  under  the  viceroy,  or,  in 
the  latest  period,  under  the  camandanie  general.  Despite 
these  unifying  factors,  not  much  space  can  be  given  to  the 
northward  movement  as  a  whole.  Before  proceeding  to  a 
consideration  of  northwestward  advance,  however,  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sweep  of  the  other  lines  of 
conquest. 

Naturally,  the  line  of  advance  through  Nueva  Vizca}  a  to 
New  Mexico  was  most  closely  related,  because  nearest,  to  the 
movement  through  Sonora.  The  same  Indian  wars  often 
affected  both.  The  Jesuits  were  in  western  Nueva  Vizcava 
as  well  as  in  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  until  1767.  Sinaloa  and 
bonora  were  included  in  the  government  of  iSiueva  Vizcaya 
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unto  1734|  and  foraied  part  of  the  same  diocese  under  the 
bishop  of  Durango  until  1779,  when  a  bishopric  was  created 
for  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  and  the  Califomias.  The  first  great 
name  in  the  histoiy  of  Nueva  Viscaya  is  that  of  BVandsco 
de  Ibarra,  who  set  up  a  govenunoit  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  By  the  end  of  that  century  the  line 
of  settlement  had  reached  southern  Chihuahua.  Next 
there  was  a  gap,  beyond  which  lay  New  Mexico,  settled 
by  the  Ofiate  expedition  of  1598.  By  the  close  of  the 
seventeentli  century  the  Hne  of  settlement  had  approached 
or  reached  the  Kio  Oande;  for  example,  the  presidios  of 
Pasage,  Gallo,  Conchos,  Janos,  and  Casas  Grandes  were 
already  iii  existence.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were 
many  changes  in  prcsidial  sites,  the  general  movement  being 
to  suppress  the  more  southerly  presidios,  and  establish  new 
ones  toward  the  Rio  Grande.  Similarly  the  missions  ad- 
vanced, and  the  region  behind  them  was  gradually  yielded 
over  to  the  secular  clergy.  In  1767,  according  to  statistics 
compiled  by  Bishop  Tamar6n,  Nueva  Vizcaya  had  a  Chris- 
tian ])oi)ulation  of  120,000  divided  evenly  between  Chihua- 
hua and  Durango,  its  northern  and  southern  divisions ;  but 
while  Durango  had  46,000  civilized  people,  there  were  but 
23,000  in  Chihuahua.^  Meanwhile,  New  Mexico  had  en- 
joyed  great  prosperity  until  1680,  when  all  was  destroyed 
by  an  Indian  revolt,  and  the  land  was  not  reconquered  until 
over  a  decade  later.'  Thenceforth,  the  land  was  held,  but 
little  further  advance  was  made.  By  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuiy  there  may  have  been  20,000  civilized  people 
in  the  province,  and  10,000  Christian  Indians.^ 

Along  the  Coahuila  line  Parras  and  Saltillo  in  southern 
Coahuila  were  occupied  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
although  these  two  settlements  were  under  the  government 

*  The   tcnn   **civili»ed   people"   ia  Mexico  in  1680,  and  the  beffinningn  of 

used  for  what  Spaniards  called  gente  Bl  Pcuo. 

d$  rutfn,  inoluding  thoae  of  white  *  For  »  oood  flummanr  of  Um  Simd- 

or  mixed  blood  or  even  negroee.   In  lih  advaiioe  thtotigh  Nuers  VisoagrB 

fine,  nil  but  iDdians  were  included.  to  New  Mexico  until  near  the  end  of 

» Hackott.  7*^  recaU  of  the  Pxublo  the    seventeenth    century,    see  the 

Indians  of  Nrw  Mexico  in  1680;  and  introductory    part    to    Hughes,  The 

R^rmt  oS  th$  3pmiard»  fum  Nw  btainning  fif  Spaniah  aetOemeiU  in  tk$ 

SI  Poto  dMnot. 
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of  Nueva  Vizcaya  until  1785.  Coahuila  never  enjoyed 
strikiii<i;  prosperity.  By  tlie  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Monclova  was  the  most  uurtherly  presidio,  while  the  mis- 
sions had  passed  on  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  presidios  reached  that  river.  The 
total  Christian  population  of  Coahuila  in  1780  wa^i  about 
8000,  oi  whom  2000  were  Indians.  The  addition  of  Sal- 
tillo  and  Parraa  in  1785  doubled  the  population.  The  most 
interestine:  port.ion  of  this  line  is  the  Texas  extremity.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  there  were  voyages  along  the  coast, 
and  overland  incursions  from  New  Mexico  and  even  from 
Florida,  but  no  settlements.  Between  1685  and  1688  La 
Salle  made  a  disastrous  attempt  to  found  a  French  colony 
in  Matairorda  Ray.  This  incident,  joined  to  tales  of  fabu- 
lous wealth  in  the  land  of  the  Tejas  in  eastern  Texas,  in- 
duced the  Spaniards  to  send  an  expedition  in  1689  under 
Governor  Le6n  of  Coahuila,  which  led,  in  the  next  few  yean, 
to  the  establishing  of  missions  east  of  the  Trinity.^  These 
failed,  but  on  the  renewal  of  French  activities,  this  time 
from  New  Orleans,  several  missions  and  a  presidio  were 
founded  in  eastern  Texas  in  1716.  In  1718,  establishments 
were  made  at  San  Antonio,  not  far  from  Coahuila.  In 
1721,  a  presidio  was  placed  near  the  coast  at  Espiritu  Santo, 
and  the  eastern  settlements  (which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  French)  were  reMabhshed  and  strengthened.  .Be* 
tween  1745  and  1763  several  new  posts  were  foimded, 
notably  in  northern  Texas,  but  the  northemmost  of  these, 
on  the  San  Gabriel  and  the  San  Sab&  rivers,  were  soon 
abandoned*  By  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1762 
the  BVeneh  perils  the  dominating  note  in  Texas  history  up 
to  that  time,  was  removed,  and  the  eastern  settlements  were 
given  up.  In  a  few  years,  however, 
settlers  returned  to  eastern  Texas.*  In  1782  there  were 
only  2600  civilised  people  in  Texas,  and  460  Ghiistian 
Indums. 

The  beginnings  of  Nuevo  Le6n  date  from  its  colonisation 

>  Rolt/^n.  The  Spani$k  cetnptttion  nf        «  Bolton,  TnoM  iR  lU  middU  «^ 

Ttxa*,  loliHloiMJ.  .         UetUh  century. 
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by  Carabajal,  late  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  Nothing  else 
occurred  that  need  be  noted  here  until  1748  when  E8cand6n, 
coming  from  Quer6taro,  achieved  an  almost  bloodless  con- 
quest of  Nuero  Santander.  His  work  was  remarkable  by 
reason  of  the  numbor  of  settlements  formed  by  him,  render- 
ing the  conquest  as  thorough  as  it  had  been  quick  and 
peaceful.  Unruly  Indians  were  soon  conquered  or  went 
elsewhere,  and  this  part  of  the  frontier  enjoyed  unusual 
prosperity.  --i — 

The  first  great  conqueror  after  Cortes  alonj^  the  line  lead- 
ing northwestward  to  Pimeria  Alta  was  Nufiu  de  Guzm&n. 
In  1529,  he  set  out  from  Mexico  City  with  an  army  of  five 
hundred  Spaniards  and  perhaps  ten  thousand  native  allies, 
and  by  1531  he  had  passed  through  Jalisco  to  Sinaloa,  reduc- 
ing the  country  along  his  line  of  march.  At  one  stroke, 
over  half  the  territory  between  Mexico  City  and  Alta  Cali- 
fornia had  been  traversed  and  made  known  to  the  SpaniardSi 
and  much  of  it  remained  dehniteiy  conquered.  Contem- 
porary with  this  conquest  were  the  first  northwestward 
voyages,  made  under  the  authority  of  Cortes,  one  of  whose 
ships  reached  Baja  CaUfomia,  probably  at  La  Paz, "  in 
1533.  Cortes  himself  founded  a  settlement  there  in  1535^ 
but  it  did  not  endure,  being  withdrawn  in  1536. 

The  romantic  adventures  of  Alvar  NMes  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  became  known  at  this  time,  and  aroused  enthusiasm 
anew  for  northward  explorations.  Ntlfles  had  been  a 
member  of  the  ill-fated  Narv&ez  expedition  to  Florida  in 
1528.  After  several  years  of  wandering  and  vicissitudes  he 
had  crossed  the  continent,  going  by  way  of  Texas,  Chihua- 
hua, and  Sonora,  to  the  Spanish  settlement  of  CuliaoiUii 
Sinaloa,  which  he  reached  in  1536.  He  told  of  substantial 
cities  to  the  north,  of  which  he  had  heard,  but  which  he  had 
not  seen.  His  stoiy  was  confirmed  by  the  Franciscan, 
Marcos  de  Nisa,  who  crossed  Sonora  and  Arisona  to  New 
Mexico  in  1539. .  There,  from  a  distance,  he  saw  one  of  the* 
seven  cities  of  Cibola  (Zufii),  zeally  a  wretched  native  town, 
but  which  to  his  inflamed  imagination  seemed  larger  than 
Mexico  City.   Meanwhile,  Cortte  had  equipped  a  sea 


\ 
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expedition  under  Francisco  de  UUoa  to  seek  the  fabled 
wealth  of  the  north.  UUoa  set  sail  from  Acapulco  in  I5d9, 
following  the  coast  of  the  mainland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gilorado  Biyer.  Descending  the  golf  along  the  coast  of 
Baja  California^  he  came  to  Gape  San  Lucas,  and  went  up 
the  western  shore  to  a  few  leagues  beyond  Cenos  Island* 
He  had  proved  Baja  Galifoniia  to  be  a  peninsula;  pre- 
viously it  was  believed  to  be  an  island.  Two  c^tuiies  had 
to  elapse,  however,  before  its  peninsularity  became  defi- 
nitely recognised.  In  the  next  year,  1540,  Goronado  led 
an  army  by  way  of  Sonora  to  New  Mexico,  and  from  there 
went  on  to  Kansas  in  a  vain  search  for  the  reputedly  rich 
province  of  Quivira.  The  principal  expedition  returned  to 
Mexico  in  1542.  MeanwUle,  two  supporting  parties  had 
made  the  first  direct  approaches  to  Alta  California  by  way 
of  the  Colorado  River.  A  fleet  under  Hernando  de  Alarc6n 
left  Acapulco  in  May,  1540,  to  cooperate  with  Coronado's 
expedition.  Alarc6n  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado, 
and  ascended  the  river  in  small  boats,  but  seems  to  have 
stopped  short  of  ilie  Gila.  Seeing  nothing  of  Coronado's 
expedition,  he  returned  to  his  ships,  and  sailed  back.  Late 
in  the  same  year,  Melchor  Diaz,  with  a  part  of  Coron ado's 
forces  which  had  been  left  behind  in  Sonora,  set  out  to 
cooperate  more  directly  than  Coronado  with  Alurc6n.  He 
reached  the  Colorado,  and  crossed  it,  probably  at  some 
point  south  of  the  Gila.  Finding  that  Al&rcon  had  departed, 
the  expedition  returned. 

Interest  in  northwestward  exploration  now  shifts  to  sea 
voyages  up  the  coast  of  the  Calif ornias.  ITie  most  notable 
were  the  following :  that  of  Cabrillo  ^  and  Ferrelo,  1542-- 
43,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Oregon-California  line; 
Drake's  voyage  of  1579,  including  a  stay  of  several  weeks  at 
Drake's  BaV;  a  voyage  of  which  the  Spaniards  had  informa- 
tion ;  the  annual  voyages,  after  1565,  of  the  Manila  galleons, 


*  Cabrillo  is  referred  to  in  IxSpea, 
2S1,  as  the  pUot  Juan  Rodrttrin'7, 
without  mentiou  of  the  name  Cabrillo. 
The  full  name  being  Juaa  Rodriguez 
Cabnilo,  it  would  aemn  mora  fittins 


to  call  him  RodriRUPz,  lu-  Jjdpe*  did, 
that  KvL'itii;  tlio  f:iinily  uiiine,  tiiid  Ca- 
briUo  in  all  probability  the  name  of  bis 
tuotlier. 
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which  passed  near  the  California  coast,  en  route  to  Acapulco, 
in  particular  the  voyage  of  Francisco  Gali,  who  in  1584 
sifted  Cape  Mendocino;  that  of  Cermefio  from  Manila 
in  1595,  resulting  in  shipwreck  at  Drake's  Bay,  named  San 
FVandsco  by  C^rmefio;  finally,  the  most  famous  of  this 
series,  that  of  General  Sebastiibi  Viscafno  in  1602--3,  from 
which  dates  the  story  of  Monterey's  ezcdlenee  as  a  port. 
Tliis  was  the  last  notable  voyage  to  Alta  California  until 
1769.  As  a  result  of  these  voyages  the  general  trend  of  the 
Ci^omia  coast  became  known,  all  ports  of  importance 
having  been  discovered,  except  the  most  important  of  all, 
that  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  all  of  them,  Monterey  in 
particular,  being  deemed  worthy  of  eventual  occupation, 
lest  some  other  power  seise  them.  The  name  "  Calif omias  " 
was  extaided  northward  from  the  peninsula,  no  northern 
boundaiy  being  set,  unless  it  were  ike  vainly  sought  Strait 
of  Anian  (as  it  came  to  be  called),  an  imaginary  body  of 
water  through  the  continent  uniting  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Alta  California  was  known  to  have  a  considerable 
native  population ;  but  a  more  intensive  knowledge  of  the 
land,  its  real  wealth  and  productive  possibiUties  had  not  in 
fact  been  obtained,  although  they  had  been  guessed  at  by 
writers  about  the  Californias,  who  added  many  tales  of 
fabulous  wealth.  These  factors,  although  not  of  equal 
weight,  and  of  greatly  varying  interest  at  different  times, 
were  a  standing  incentive  to  further  northwestward  explora- 
tion, and  to  the  settlement  of  Alta  CaUfomia,  when  the 
authorities  at  Mexico  should  find  occasion  to  undertake  such 
an  enterprise.^  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  natives  of  San  Diego, 


*A  detafled  dtwifptfon  of  the 
CdifoRife  ooMt  avpmxa  in  Gouiles 
(or  H  wrilera  haiw  usoaUy  oaUed  Um, 

Cabrera  Bueno),  NavegaciSn  especvla- 
(iva  y  prdctica.  Though  not  published 
until  1734  it  may  be  tekm  to  repre- 
■ent  Spaniab  eagperiened  over  a  peiiod 
of  flMfiy  two  osutuitai  pveoecttiic  {hat 
date.    It  is  a  technical  work  on  navi- 

Sation,  but  one  of  its  6ve  parts  ie 
evoted  to  descriptions  of  sailing  routes, 
and  of  laDds  along  these  routes,  though 
alwagra  fnm  tfia  ■tamtpoiiit  of  ua 
aairffstor.  Tiba  nratet  twatad  ava 


that  of  the  Manila  galleon  and  ofF- 
shoots,  even  to  Spain  around  South 
Amerioa  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  Asia  on  the  other.  The 
route  from  Cape  Mendocino  south  to 
Acapuloo  is  det«ribed  in  eleven  pages 
(802-18).  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  Spaoiardfl  had  a  detailed  and  faixlj 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  coast. 
Gonz&les's  language  would  imply  that 
the  region  between  Cape  Mendocino 
and  Mooter^  must  often  have  been 
sighted  fay  the  galleon.  Aeooiding  to 
hut  also,  the  galleon  must  usually 
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Catalina  Island,  and  Ventura  told  Cabrillo  that  there  were 
other  white  men  in  the  interior.  The  Indians  of  the  Bay 
of  San  Quentin  and  of  San  Diego  told  like  stories  to  Vis- 
eafoo.  They  probably  were  referring  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Ck>ronado  expedition,  possibly  to.  its  offshoots,  the 
A]arc6n  and  Dias  expeditions,  and  in  the  second,  to  Qfiate's 
eiqiedition,  then  in  New  Mexico.  These  statements  might 
wdl  have  induced  belief  in  the  eadstenoe  of  a  practicable 
route  to  the  Califomias  from  Sonora. 

The  Qfiate  expedition,  just  referred  to,  set  out  (torn  San 
Bartolom^,  Chihuahua,  in  1598,  to  conquer  New  Mexico, 
and  achieved  its  object.  In  one  of  its  ramifications  this 
expedition  extended  Spanish  knowledge  of  the  lower  Col- 
orado River  countiy.  In  1604-^,  C^te  marched  west- 
mud  along  Bill  Williams  Fork  to  the  Colorado,  descended 
the  latter  to  its  mouth,  and  then  retraced  his  steps  to  New 
Mexico.  According  to  Bancroft;  this  journey  had  been 
unknown  to  nineteenth  century  writers  before  himself.* 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  and  other  notable 
expeditions  referred  to  in  this  chapter  were  well  known  to 
Spaniards  of  tlic  eighteenth  century. *°  Hence,  mention  of 
them  here  is  appropriate ;  they  were  a  factor  affecting  the 
question  of  a  route  from  Sonora  to  the  Califomias.  Ofiate 
reported  that  a  strait  existed  between  the  Califomias  and 
the  mainland.^^ 


have  eeen  the  coast  from  Mont<»rcy 
■oath.  After  describing  the  bay  &nd 
CfTOD  the  land  at  Monterey,  Gons&les 
aayB:  "This  port  is  in  37*  north  lati- 
tude and  is  a  good  port  for  relief  of 
the  ships  from  China  (the  giilhxjn)  on 
account  of  ite  being  the  first  land  that 
thew  see  (reocmoesfO  whra  thqr  oooM 
to  New  Spain." 

*  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  New  Ifiex., 
167. 

*>Both  the  Coronado  and  OQate 
cspadMoM  were  wthmd  to  quits 
casually,  as  if  they  were  well-known 
facts,  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  in  1737 
by  Ansa's  father,  a  presidio  captain 
in  Sonora.  C-178.  Thia  letter  was 
ooxuddered  by  the  authorities  in  Mezioo 
and  Spain  at  that  time,  and  again  in 
177%  wUh  nl^ion  to  proposals  of  the 
AuuiMt  fathwr  and  bto,  for  upttdx^  a 


route  to  the  Califomias  by  way  of  the 
Colorado  and  Gila  rivers.  Numerous 
other  references  might  be  given. 

"  Renewal  of  the  belief  that  Cali- 
foriiia  was  an  island  may  not  have  been 
due  to  Ofiate  so  niurh  as  to  certain 
memorials  of  Niool4s  de  Cardona.  It 
has  been  traoed  by  Bancroft  to  Ascen- 
B6n.  a  friar  on  the  Viscafno  expedition 
of  1602-3.  The  earliest  writing  now 
extant  of  Ascensi6n  on  the  point  is  his 
memorial  of  October  12,  1620,  in  which 
he  impliea  that  the  CaUfomias  had 
recently  been  discovered  to  be  an 
island.  Referring  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
foniiu,  Ascensidn  says :  haxta  agora 
«e  ha  entendido  que  amella  era  eruenada 
6  MHO  grande  que  olB  Mcmm  is  mar,  y 
no  mar  eorrtinis  y  mgnUm  tamo  lo  e». 
In  CottccUm  i$  4otmmlt9  inSdiUm 
rdoHmta  oi  dm^MmSmto,  eonflwiacs  y 
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From  Ofiate's  time  until  late  in  the  centuiy  Spanish 
explorations  northwestward  seem  to  have  heen  confined 
to  Baja  California  and  the  Gulf,  and  very  little  was  accom- 
plished. As  far  aa  memoriak  and  governmental  plans  went, 
the  Califomias  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  seventeenth 
oentury.  Friars  petitioned  for  a  mission  field  there ;  navi- 
gators and  traders  offered  to  get  information  about  the 
Califomiasi  cartographical  and  otherwise,  and  to  found 
settiements,  all  at  their  own  expense,  in  return  for  which 
they  asked  a  license  to  fish  for  pearls,  usually  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others;  and  the  govemmoit  was  continuous)^ 
desirous  of  occupying  the  territory  as  a  defensive  measure. 
Many  voyages  were  made  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  greater  number  of  which,  it  seems  probable,  have 
not  thus  far  been  made  known.  The  real  object  of  the 
voyagers  was  not  to  found  settiements,  but  to  seek  pearls ; 
the  terms  of  the  contract  were  but  a  lure  to  get  the  more 
remunerative  advantage  of  the  license.  When  at  length 
it  seemed  clear  that  nothing  of  consequence  would  be 


organitacidn  de  las  antigiuu  poseaionea 
eaTxifiotas  de  Amirica  y  Oceania,  VIII, 
637-74  at  M6.  The  noukt  diaoovery 
to  wliiflii  AmsmMb  rafcffed  wm  prol>- 

ably  that  of  Juan  de  Iturho  in  1615, 
and  Dot  Ofiate's  of  a  deca<lo  Ix'fore. 
Iturbe  was  in  charge  of  a  vessel  on- 
gaged  in  the  pearl-fisheriea,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  contraet  obtained  from  the 
king  by  Tom&s  de  C:irdona  and  others 
in  1611  (not  1610,  lus  Bancroft  says). 
C-20.  Iturbc  went  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf,  and  believed  be  saw  a  strait  to 
northward.  This  vojrage  led  to  a 
number  of  niemorinls  by  Nicolda  do 
Cardona,  of  whirh  I  have  seen  nine, 
between  the  vi'.'irH  1617  and  1043.  The 
earlier  ones  were  probably  known  to 
Ascendtfa,  or  at  least  the  retulte  of  the 
Iturbe  voyage.  But  perhaps  the  most 
iniix)rtant  of  the  Cardona  njenjoriaU 
as  affecting  resumption  of  belief  in  the 
insularity  of  the  Californias  is  a  manu- 
script in  the  Bibliotccn  Nacional, 
Madrid,  entitled  Deacripcione$,  Geo- 
graphictm,  E  hydrographicaa  de  muehaa 
tierra^  y  Mares  del  iiortc  y  mir,  en  las 
Jndias,  en  especiai  del  dencubrimienlo 
del  Reyno  de  la  California  .  .  .  per  d 
Capp^  y  Cabo  Nicolda  de  Cardona  .  .  . 
dirigidaa  tU  Ex'^  Sr.  D.  Oaspar  de  ChUh 
I,  Conde  de  OUmrm,  Ditqys  dt  8. 


Lucar  la  Mayor,  Sumiller  de  Corps  de  tu 
Mag^  Gran  CandUer  de  lot  Imhaif. 
The  dooument  ia  dated  June  24.  1632. 
Madrid,  and  b  ■sned  witii  the  name 

and  rubric  of  NicoUa  de  Cardona. 
Part  of  the  document,  the  "Rdaeidn,** 
ap|H>Hrs  in  CoUcci&n  de  docutnentos 
iniditos  relatitoa  al  deaeubrimiento,  con- 
quUta  y  organviaaei&n  de  Uu  antiguae 
po.ir.'iionea  eapafiolas  de  America  y 
Oceania,  IX,  30— i2.  The  moat  signif- 
icant part,  however,  namely  forty  two 
maps  with  individual  descriptions, 
hae  not  yet  been  iNibliilied.  These 
maps,  which  are  most  graphically 
represented,  must  have  carried  a 
great  deal  of  weight  as  affecting  roo- 
graphical  beliefs.  Some  of  the  docu- 
mente  noted  in  my  Catalogue  show  that 
attention  was  paid  to  the  Cardona 
meujorials,  e.q.  a  real  cSdula  of  March 
15,  1635,  adding  one  of  thi*  Cardona 
memorials  to  the  expedienle  arisina 
out  of  the  oSduta  of  August  2,  I6w 
(cf.  infra,  note  12),  so  that  the  viceroy 
might  inform  himself  about  the  Cali- 
fornias, and  call  for  memorials  from 
others  who  might  wish  to  discuss  that 
■ub^ect.  0-^.  Fhotosnphs  of  the 
entire  Cardona  manuacript  of  June 
84,  1632,  are  in  the  Academy  of  Pacific 
CiMst  Hietoiy. 
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accomplished  by  private  initiative,  the  governmont  re- 
solved to  assume  the  expense.  The  Otondo  expedition 
resulted;  a  colony  being  founded  in  1683,  whicli  failed, 
however,  after  an  existence  of  two  years.  This  was  the 
most  suecessful  attempt  until  1697,  wheiii  at  length,  a 
pennanent  settlement  was  made.^' 

The  age  of  the  conqmttadores  along  the  northwestward 
line  had  passed,  but  the  work  in  its  second  and  third  phases 


had  been  steadily 


OusnUui  founded  a  settle- 


"Veiy  little  historical  work  has 
done  with  regard  to  explorationa 
sad  discovcriea  in  the  Colifornias  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Bancroft 
akiiiuned  through  n  few  documents, 
and  nobody  haa  added  mtich  to  what 
b»  said.  The  following  doeomaola  of 
my  Calaloffue  might  serve  as  a  con- 
venient starting  point  for  further 
investigations  in  this  field:  C-15,  17. 
20.  21,  24,  26,  27,  30-63,  ft5.  66.  Ten 
of  tiMM  aro  gnat  lesfMiMiiMW,  and  the 
nst»  im  the  most  part,  memorials  of 
individuals,  and  royal  decrees.  As  an 
OBampIe  of  the  nuit<  rials  that  go  to 
make  up  a  testimonio,  the  documenta  of 
C-27  may  be  dtod,  omitting  oatha 
taJben  by  notaries : 

1.  1628.  [Aug.l  2.  The  Idng.  by 
Andrte  de  Rocas,  to  the  president  and 
cidorea  of  the  Atuiiencia  of  Mexico. 
This  recitea  Vixcafno's  voyage  of 
1602-3  to  Alta  California,  and  alliidaa 
to  tf»  diglit  knowtodga  tliat  Spain 
atill  had  of  that  land.  The  Audiencia 
is  ordered  to  obtain  reports  about  it 
from  Fray  Antonio  de  la  A8oeBBi6n 
and  oiheia.  and  to  advise  the  king  in 
great  dotafl  aa  to  tiie  baat  nuumar  of 
making  further  discoveries,  in  oaao 
it  is  deemed  wise  to  make  them. 

The  other  documents  are  tho 
guested  mamorials.  aa  foUowa : 

3.  1929.  May  20.  Aaeanaidn  to 
tiw  Audieneia. 

3.  1629.    June  H.  Ascensidn. 
4  1029.  Biay  6.  Jttaa  L6p«o  da 
Vicufia. 

5.  1630.   May  85.  Juan  L6pa8  da 

Vicufia. 

6.  1629.  May  27.  Go nialo  de  Fran- 
da. 

7.  1 629.  June  15.  Martin  de  Leiama. 

8.  1620.  Juna  28.  Lopa  de  Ar> 
CSelles  Quifionel. 

9.  1629.    Julys.    Juan  de  Iturbe. 
10.  1089.  July  80.  Hemiiiva  Martf- 


Diago  da  la 


11.  [1629.1  — 9abaati4n  Outi^rrmk 

12.  [1680(1).]  —  Alonao  Ortia  do 

Sfuidoval. 

13.  1630.  Doc.  22.  Conde  del  Valle. 

14.  1632.    Mar.  22.  A8censi6n. 

15.  1632.  Sept.  30.  Esteban  Car- 
iionel  do  Valensuela. 

16.  1632.   Nov.  19. 
Naba. 

Thi.H  is  one  f)f  the  Hnuiller  tr.ititnonios, 
aggregating  157  pases,  but  it  muai  be 
remembered  that  the  sise  of  the  paga 
used  (31  by  21|  centimetrea)  and  the 
practice  of  writing  t«stimonio$  without 
IcavdnR  much  margin  or  wide  spacing 
enabled  the  scribe  to  get  a^  much  on  a 
paga  aa  we  might  expect  to-day  on  tiw 
avaraga-aiaed  page  of  inint.  Among 
noteworthy  features  of  tlia  teatimony 
is  the  fact  that  Nicol&s  de  Cardona  is 
not  referred  to  as  commanding  ez- 

Cditions  which  ho  himself  claimed  to 
VB  lad :  Juan  da  Iturbe  ia  named  aa 
aommanding  them,  and  Cardona  ia 
not  even  mentioned. 

As  examples  of  the  larger  testimoniot 
C-89-41  may  be  cited.  The  three 
aggiagata  1888  pagea.  all  conoarning 
preeaadings  againat  Frandaeo  da  Vor- 
gara  and  Francisco  Estehnn  Carbonel. 
Vergara  had  boou  nuthorized  by  the 
viceroy,  the  Mnrqup^  de  Cadereita, 
to  angage  in  peari  fishing,  and  make 
diaeovenee  in  the  Californiaa,  but  ha 
transferred  his  rights  to  Carbonel.  The 
case  arose  over  the  following  charges 
lARainst  Carlxjnel :  that  he  waa  a 
Frenchman;  that  he  had  Frenchmen 
witli  hba,  some  of  tliam  from  New 
France,  who  said  that  a  8trr\it  throuKh 
the  continent  existed ;  and  that  he 
hiid  secretly  been  building  a  very 
large  boat  on  the  Rio  Santiago.  It 
was  tiMraii^t  that  he  planned  to  aaak 
the  strait,  sail  through  to  Francf>,  and 
thus  open  to  that  country  a  passage 
to  tha  Spaniah  poaaaarionaof  tiia  Pad.- 
fie. 
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me!it  as  far  north  as  San  Miguel  de  Culiac^,  Sinaloa,  in 
1531.  By  1550  an  audiencia  for  the  government  of  Nueva 
Galiciai  the  name  of  Guzm&n's  conquestSi  was  established ; 
this  was  located  for  a  time  at  Compostela,  but  soon  after- 
ward moved  to  Guadalajara.  L6pe2,  writing  between  1571 
and  1574,  said  that  there  were  as  many  as  1500  Spaniards 
in  Nueva  Galicia,  which  at  the  time  included  most  of  New 
SfMun  north  of  Mexico  Qty.^'  There  were  thirty-one  or 
thirty-two  settlements,  of  whioh  fifteen  or  siscteen  were 
mining  camps.  Guadalajara  was  the  largest  plaooi  with  a 
Spanish  population  of  150.  The  only  settlement  in  what 
later  became  Sinaloa  was  San  Miguel  de  Guliac&u  with 
about  thirty  Spaniards.  There  were  no  Spaniards  in 
Sonora.^^  An  increase  in  the  population  of  Sinaloa  came  in 
1596,  when  the  presidio  of  San  FeUpe  de  Sinaloa,  the  first 
in  that  province,  was  established,  with  a  garrison  of  twenty* 
five  men.  Meanwhile,  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and 
Jesuits  had  been  making  converts,  so  that  the  rqpon  south  of 
Sinaloa  had  become  Christian,  nominally  at  least;  b}  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  after  futile  revolts,  was 
definitely  reduced  to  the  Spsnish  crown.  The  erection  of  a 
bishopric  in  Michoac&n  in  1537  may  be  regarded  as  a  first 
step  in  the  third  phase  of  the  conquest.  So,  despite  the 
scant  white  population  of  Nueva  Galicia,  that  part  of  it 
lying  south  of  Sinaloa  was  fast  losing  the  characteristics 
of  a  frontier  province. 

Up  to  1591  not  many  conversions  had  been  made  in 
Sinulo:i/  but  in  tluit  year  the  Jesuits  reached  there,  and  the 
real  wurk  began.  Father  Zapata's  report  of  1678  shows 
that  by  that  time  Sinaloa  had  been  thorougiiiy  reduced. 
The  province  had  been  Christianized,  and  had  a  white 
popuhiiioii  of  600.  In  addition,  there  were  many  more  of 
part.  Spanish  blood :  at  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa  alone  there 

The  pruviucefl  as  ho  named  Xh&ax  them.    California  waa   correctly  dt* 

were  those  of  Guadalajara,  Xaliteo^  scribed  as  a  peninsul*. 
Znoatccas,  Chiametla.  Culiac&n,  Nu«v»         "  L6pez,  260-82. 
Vizcaya,  Cinaloa,  Cibola.  TusAn,  Pefi6n  >*  Ij<Spez.  270,  nays  that  there  were 

d*'  Aciuo,  Llanos  de  las  Viicas.  Quivira,  over    2000    itean  ful    In  liriii-    ut  San 

and  Califomia.   Only   the  first  six  Miguel  de  Culiac&n,  and  these  rep- 

BAiiMd  bad  SpaiiUh  aBtttanaato  in  resent,  Tsiy  likely,  ttw  nimilMr  thi* 
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were  1200  of  Spanish  or  miand  blood.  The  missionaries  and 
civiiiaas  were  supported  by  two  presidios,  Fuerte  de  Mon- 
tesdaros  having  been  added  in  1010.  The  occupation  of 
Sonora  did  not  begin  until  early  in  the  seventeenth  oenturyi 
the  successful  militaiy  campaigns  of  Di^  Martinez  de 
Huidaide  paving  the  way.  The  Jesuits  took  charge  of 
nussion  work,  and  made  rapid  progress.  By  1678  there 
were  twenly-eight  missions  in  Sonora,  serving  seventy-two 
Tillages  with  a  combined  population  of  about  40,000. 
There  were  perhaps  500  people  of  Spanish  or  part  Spanish 
blood,  a  large  proportion  of  them  engaged  in  mining. 

The  conquest  had  been  carried  almost  to  the  limits  of 
modem  Sonora  by  way  of  the  Sonora  valley.  This  route 
led  the  Spaniards  somewhat  inland,  leaving  a  large  stretch 
of  coast  to  the  south  and  west  as  yet  unoccupied.  In  this 
district  were  the  Seri  Indians,  destined  to  cause  trouble 
durmg  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  centur}^  North- 
east of  the  Sonora  valley  was  a  little-known  region  whence 
was  to  come  an  even  more  terrible  enemy  —  the  savage 
Apaches.  Due  to  the  hostility  of  these  two  peoples,  Sonora 
was  destined  to  remain  a  frontier  province.  Until  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  another  district  of  Sonora, 
offering  leas  difficulties  than  the  other  two,  though  by  no 
means  an  easy  field  for  conquest,  remained  open.  This 
was  the  region  between  the  Altar  and  Gila  rivers,  known  as 
Pimeda  Alta,  beyond  which  to  the  nnrtliwest  lay  Alta 
Caiiiorma.  A  beginning  was  made  there  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Jpsuits  in  1687.  Thencefortli,  by  comparison  with 
earlier  years,  the  Spanish  advance  overland  was  to  be  very 
slow  and  increasingly  difficult. 
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CHAPTER  U 


BARLT  PB0JECT8  FOR  ADVANCE  BY  WAY  OF  TH£  OOLORADO 

AND  OILA  RIVEBSi  1687-1752 

Thbbe  is  abundant  evidence  that  an  advance,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  was  officially  planned 
for  throe-quarters  of  a  centuiy  before  the  Ansa  expedition 
of  1774.  lliis  raises  the  questions  why  such  an  advance 
should  have  been  considered  desirable  by  Spain,  and  why  it 
was  so  long  delayed.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
give  evidence  which  shall  answer  both  questions,  although 
much  will  be  said  regarding  them  in  later  chapters  as  well. 
Causes  for  such  an  advance  may  be  summarised,  in  inverted 
order  of  their  importancei  before  proceeding  to  the  proof, 
with  an  indication,  also,  of  what  was  accomplished  in  the 
period  covered  by  this  chapter. 

Conquest  in  itself  would  not  have  induced  such  a  move* 
ment.  The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  documents 
would  satisfy  one  as  to  that.  Conquests  involved  ex- 
penditure, and  it  will  appear  clearly  that  Spain  was  often 
unwilling  to  go  to  expense,  even  where  prospects  of  a  good 
return  were  promising.  Mere  vainglory  of  conquest  was, 
therefore,  no  reason  at  all  for  an  advance.  Nor  was  the 
fabled  wealth  of  the  north  any  longer  a  sufficient  lure,  as 
in  the  past,  to  cause  an  expedition,  certainly  not  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Too  many  times  the  marvels  of  the 
north  had  failed  to  materialize.  Nevertheless,  this  in- 
centive plays  a  part  in  the  documents/  altliuugii  not  bcriously 
considered  by  governmental  authorities. 

Conversion  of  Indians  to  Christianity  is  con^itantly  al- 
leged as  an  object  of  prime  importance.  Writers  who  have 
used  but  one  or  two  documents  are  apt  to  be  misled  in 

1  For  example,  in 
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consequence,  and  to  assert  that  Spain's  conquests  were 

fc.ctuated  primarily  by  Christian  motives.^  Unquestionably 
this  was  the  principal  motive  of  the  missionary  orders,  but 
was  hardly  at  all  a  motive  of  the  government.^  It  was 
merely  a  means  to  an  end,  just  as  were  presidial  troops  and 
f^ettlemcnts,  not  itself  an  end ;  the  government  did  not 
undergo  expense  for  missions,  unless  it  had  some  other 
object  in  view.  As  an  agency,  missions  were  very  im- 
portant ;  for  example,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  proposed  con- 
quest, to  hold  the  more  securely  an  already  conquered 
territory,  or  to  take  steps  toward  providing  a  labor  supply 
for  existing  or  future  Spanish  colonies.*  Much  was  ac- 
complished by  the  Jesuits  in  this  era,  notably  the  conversion 
of  large  parts  of  Baja  California  and  Pimeria  Alta,  together 
wifh  journeys  of  exploration  and  pastoral  visitation  to  the 
Colorado  and  Gila. 

Definite  discovery  of  wealth  might  induce  governmental 
expenditure  for  a  conquest.    Stories  of  wealth  had  to  be 
very  convincing,  however,  before  the  government  would 
take  a  hand,  and  save  in  the  case  of  mineral  wealth  in  gold 
or  silver,  it  probably  would  not  move  even  then.  Gold 
and  silver  mining  meant  an  increase  in  royal  revenues; 
for  example,  by  the  royal  fifth  exacted  on  products  of  pre- 
cious metals,  or  by  the  sale  of  quicksilver.   An  official 
advance  might  then  follow  an  earlier  one  on  tlia  part  of 
Spanish  miners.    Tales  of  mineral  wealth  were  frequent 
in  this  era,  and  often  the  government  displayed  interest,  but 
the  only  striking  discovery  was  that  of  the  Arizonac  mine. 
A  second  cause  for  frontier  advance  was  the  fear  lest  some 


'For  example,  sec  CJuppy.  Soli)mon 
lalaruU,  104.  In  stating  "the  principal 
object"  of  the  Mendana  expedition 
which  discovered  the  Solomon  Inlands 
in  1567,  CJuppy  says;  "It  was  fur  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  faith 
amongst  the  peoples  of  the  unknown 
«idaiida  of  the  West  that  this  expedi- 
tion wu  Mmfpm.p^haA  from  thft  shofw  of 

»EnKlehardt.  I,  142-43,  says:  "The 
Idnfls,  indeed,  desired  the  conversion 
of  the  InUans  to  Christianity,  and 
frequently  declared  thia  to  be  the 
chief  aim  of  the  conquest;  neverthe- 


les.<<,  the  object  for  which  alone  expenses 
were  incurred  was  political."  Aeain, 
II,  6:  "The  men  who  presumed  to 
Ruide  the  destinies  of  Spain  then,  and 
as  a  rule  ever  since,  cared  naught  for 
the  HVicress  of  Ileligion  or  the  welfare 
of  its  ministers,  exoept  in  ao  far  as  both 
could  be  used  to  promote  poUtiral 
oohemes." 

*  Ibid.,  II,  4:  "The  experience  of 
two  centuries  in  Lower  California  had 
demonstrated  that,  while  soldiers  might 
defend  the  eoimtiy  eeunat  foreign 
enemies,  they  could  not  tfWiafQiciii 
aavages  into  loyal  subjects." 


/ 
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other  European  power  might  occupy  lands  that  would 
threaten  those  already  possessed  by  Spain.  Many  docu- 
ments wili  be  adiiuced,  and  more  might  be,  to  show  that 
Spain's  fear  of  foreign  enemies  in  the  Pacific  was  constant. 
Whatever  other  countries  did  or  planned  to  do,  Spain  wa« 
unceasiDffly  distrustful.  Mere  unauthenticated  reports  of 
foreign  aggression  were  enough  to  cause  the  government  to 
go  to  ronsiderahle  expense  in  this  period,  win  reas  the  most 
exaggerated  gueri.s(>s  at  the  wealtii  of  uncucupied  lands  failed 
to  induce  the  expenditure  of  a  peso.  There  were  many  proj  • 
ects  of  conquest  on  this  account,  but  they  got  no  farther  at 
this  time  than  foundation  of  presidios  within  territory  already 
occupied,  although  this  was  a  forward  step  by  no  means  to  bo 
despised.  What  might  have  happened,  if  definite  proof  ol 
foreign  aggression  had  been  received,  is  a  question,  but  such 
proof  was  never  obtained.  Suspicion  there  was,  always.  In 
this  period  it  was  directed  primarily  against  the  French. 

It  was  necessar}'  that  the  two  last-named  factors,  but 
especially  that  of  foreign  aggression,  should  be  combined 
with  another,  if  they  were  to  result  in  important  action ;  i| 
man  must  be  found  of  sufficient  eiaergy  and  ability  to  cany 
plans  into  execution.  Leaders,  like  missions,  may  be  re> 
garded  as  an  agency  of  conquest,  rather  than  a  cause,  but 
on  them  depended  in  more  than  usual  degree  whether  under- 
takings should  be  executed,  the  causes  being  always  exis- 
tent. Hindrances  to  conquest  were  such  that  none  but  an 
extraordinary  leader,  with  such  scant  means  as  Spain  was 
willing  to  supply,  could  hope  to  succeed.  No  such  individual 
appeared  at  this  time. 

Indian  wars  were  a  continual  factor  tending  to  check  the 
Spanish  northwestward  advance.  The  Apaches  began  their 
raids  into  Sonora  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century , 
although  Chihuahua  to  the  cast  was  their  principal  ob- 
ject of  attack.  The  presidio  of  Corodeguache  de  Fronteras 
was  estabUshed  in  northeastern  Sonora  as  a  check  against 
them.  Janos  and  Casas  Grandes  in  Chiliuahua  were 
founded  to  cooperate  with  it.    In  1695,  there  was  a  serious 
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revolt  of  the  Puum  in  Fimerfa  Alta.*  In  1696-07,  Indians 
of  the  eastern  Sonora  miamonB  were  in  revolt.  The  year 
1609  saw  the  beginning  of  Seri  wan  in  the  region  between 
the  Yaqui  and  Sonora  rivers. 

Yet,  toward  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth,  not  a  little  was  done  in 
the  way  of  exploration  and  reports  with  regard  to  an 
advance  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers.    These  events 
were  very  closely  related  to  the  affairs  of  Baja  California, 
some  mention  of  which  may  tirat  be  given.    After  repeated 
failures  a  permanent  settlement  had  been  made  in  Baja 
Calif orma  in  1697,  success  being  attained  by  the  Jesuit 
order  under  the  leadership  of  Father  Juan  Maria  Salva- 
tierra.    By  the  terms  of  their  contract  the  Jesuits  were  to 
have  entire  control  over  the  province,  spiritual,  economic, 
civil,  and  even  military.    Through  the  institution  of  the 
pioub  fund,^  supplemented  by  government  aid,  Baja  Cal- 
ifornia did  not  suffer  greatly  from  lack  of  funds  under  Jesuit 
rule,  although  there  were  several  occasions  when  abandon- 
ment of  the  missions  was  narrowly  averted.    Its  develop- 
ment, however,  was  greatly  hindered  by  three  factors : 
opposition  by  the  Jesuits  to  development  of  a  sort  that 
would  bring  in  many  Spanish  settlers,  or  lessen  their  own 
authority ;  sterility  of  the  peninsula ;  and  difficulty  of  the 
voyage  across  the  Gulf.   The  ground  for  Jesuit  opposition 
was  that  Spanish  settlements  would  interfere  with  convert 
sioiia.   Aside  from  that,  however,  the  other  two  factors 
were  enough  in  themselves  to  prevent  a  great  development 
of  the  peninsula.    For  eight  hundred  miles  it  stretches 
out,  a  mountainous,  arid  waste,  —  unfit  for  mining,  stock- 
raising,  or  agriculture,  in  Spanish  colonial  days,  on  any 
but  a  modfest  scale.   Baja  California  could  not  serve  as  a 
base  of  supply  for  more  northerly  lands.   Bather  it  stood  in 

'  The  pioiw  fund  bad  it«  orifdn  in  objects  and  mode  of  aoeamuUtioii.  i^, 

1697  in  smaB  given  by  private  individ-  hy  gifts.    For  a  summary  of  its  history 

uals  for  propagation  of  the  faith  in  down  to  the  present  day.  for  the  Mexi- 

tbc  '"■•ilitVrruaa.    It  was  managed  can  government  still  owes  an  annual 

the   Je.Huita  until   their  expuLiioa  in  sum  of  $43,050.99   to   the  Catholic 

1767.  after  which  it  became  a  brMMh  authoritiee   of    Alta    California,  see 

of  the  rral  J.arifnda,  retaining,  however,  Englehard(»  I*  fiS6-99.     Cf.  oiu4».  V» 

tttf  ohgiimi  characterifltia  aa  regards  a.  78. 
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need  of  sad,  which  had  to  come  by  sea,  unless  a  land  route 
could  be  found.  The  severity  of  Btomm  in  the  Gulf,  and 
the  likelihood  of  shipwreck  were  such  that,  despite  the  short- 
ness of  the  Yoyage,  a  land  route  was  desirable^  even  though 
involving  a  detour  around  the  head  of  the  Ghilf 

Father  Eusebio  King^of  the  Jesuit  order  had  served  in 
Baja  California  during  (Hondo's  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
1683-85  to  found  a  colony  there;  and  he  never  ceased, 
thereafter,  to  be  interested  in  the  Galifomias.  It  was 
Kino  who  inspired  Salvatierra  to  make  the  attempt  which 
led  to  the  Jesmt  entry  into  Baja  California  in  1697.  After 
esgljiiiii^  Jihe  Gila  and  Colorado  valleys,  Kino  becagae 
interested  in  the  northern  lands  as  well,  hoping  to  reach 
Monterey.  He  trusted  that  the  Manila  galleon  might  be 
ordered  to  stop  there  and  send  goods  overland  to  Sonora  ; 
and  he  grew  to  believe  that  a  settlement  should  be  founded 
on  the  Colorado  River,  to  serve  as  a  l)ase  for  operations 
against  the  Apaches  and  Moquis,  and  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Califomias  and  the  lands  between  Sonera  and  New  Mexico. 
Yet,  aside  from  his  missionary  zeal  for  conversions,  the 
(development  of  a  supply-route  from  Sonora  to  Baja  Cali- 
fornia may  be  regarded  as  his^  most  immediate  object,  and 
this  too  was  keenly  desired  by  Salvatierra.  This  project 
was  the  result  of  Kino's  explorations  in  Pimeila  Alta. 


•  In  1768  it  took  QOnm  forty  days 

to  RO  fmrn  ^An  Bias  to  Baja  California, 
a  voyaue  ul  leas  than  a  hundred  leagues. 
In  the  sunio  year  the  San  Carloa  and 
the  San  Antonio  required  nearly  three 
months  for  the  voyage,  after  which 
thoy  had  to  In?  careened  and  repaired. 
G&lvez  felt  that  voyaRcs  to  the  Caii- 
fornias  should  be  made  at  particular 
■easons  so  as  to  avoid  daaserous 
storms.  After  referring  to  diffieultiea 
of  Alta  California  voyages  on  this 
account,  he  said  that  it  wm  worse  yet 
in  the  Gulf,  owing  to  the  added  danKor 
of  shipwreck,  for  there  were  many 
iriaiids  there.  G&lves,  Informe,  141- 
47;  also  C  1S34.  WritinR  to  the 
viceroy  on  this  subject,  September  8, 
1768,  G41vez  said  that  voyage-  »<»  ihe 
peninsula  had  always  been  diflicult  on 
account  of  storms.  He  sugBeated  that* 
in  futim.  thoy  ahould  be  made  by 


going  outside  the  capo,  as  the  Philip- 
pine galleon  did  without  encountering 
storms,  and  the  return  made  by  cros-s- 
ing  to  the  ooast  of  Sinaloa  and  follow- 
ing down  the  ooast.  01074.  CUUvm's 
statement  ie  borne  out  fay  tbe  fmiAa. 
Instanrf"?  nrrd  not  fjp  multiplied  here; 
one  ha.H  <»rily  to  note  voyages  men- 
tioned in  Bancnjft,  N.  M.  St.  <fc  Tex.,  I. 
Otondo'e  voyaip  of  1683  may  be  cited 
as  an  illustration  of  what  often  hap- 
pened. Otondo  spent  over  two  months 
tr>'ing  to  got  across  the  Gulf,  and  then 
did  it  in  one  night,  although  it  took 
him  three  days  more  before  he.  was 
able  to  approach  the  eoaet.  The 
Jesuit-R  lost  five  vessels  between  1712 
and  1717,  and  yet  another  was  wrecked 
but  jMived.  Those  are  but  a  few  in- 
Btanoee  of  the  many  mentioDed  in 
the  Mune  vohiine  of  Bancroft. 
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la  .IfiST-HniP  ItfjHgtabliAed  the  ini&gi0iiHDolores  on 
one  of  the  upper  ImScheB  orfB&~8onora  Biv^i  the  initial 
step  in  the  advanee  across  PSmerfa  Alta.  In  tiie  next 
quarter  century  he  and  his  companions  pushed  the  frontier 
of  missionary  work  and  exploration  from  this  outpost  to 
the  Gila  and  lower  Colorado  rivers.  By  1695  Ejno  had 
established  a  chain  of  missions  up  and  down  the  valley  of 
the  Altar  Kiver,  San  Ie:nacio,  Tubutama,  Caborca,  Coco- 
spera,  Santa  Maria  Suatiua,  and  others.  In  1()91,  accom- 
panied by  Father  Salvatierra,  he  began  his  expeditions  in 
the  valley  of  the  Gila,  going  as  far  as  TumacAcori,  an  Indian 
village  on  the  Santa  Cruz,  lliree  years  later  he  descended 
the  Santa  Cruz  to  Casa  Grande.  In  1697  he  went  again  to 
Casa  Grande,  accompanied  by^  a  guard  of  soldiers  from 
Fronteras  under  Captain  Bemal.  In  the  folluwmg  year 
he  went  to  the  Gila,  and  returned  across  Papagueria,  by 
way  of  Sonoita,  Caborca,  and  the  Altar  valley.  In  1699  he 
went  to  Sonoita,  continued  northward  east  of  the  Gila 
Range,  and  reached  the  Gila  River,  which  he  ascended  to 
Casa  Grande. 

Kino  had  come  to  America  in  the  belief  that  California 
was  a  peninsula,  but,  under  the  influence  of  current  teach- 
ins^,  had  accepted  the  doctrine  that  it  was  an  island.  Dur- 
ing his  last  journey  to  the  Gila,  however,  he  had  been  given 
some  blue  shells,  such  as  he  hnd  seen  on  tlie  western  coast 
of  Baja  California,  and  nowhere  else.  He  now  reasoned  that 
California  must  after  all  be  a  peninsula,  and  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  find  a  land  route  over  which  to  send  supplies 
to  Salvatierra's  struggling  missions.  To  test  this  view 
was  the  principal  object  of  his  later  explorations.  In  1700 
he  for  the  first  time  descended  the  Gila  to  its  junction  with 
the  Colorado.  In  the  following  year,  accompanied  by 
Salvatierra^  he  tried  to  reach  the  head  of  the  Gulf  by  going 
up  the  coast  from  Sonoita.  Failing  in  this,  he  went  to  the 
Gila  junction,  descended  the  Colorado  nearly  to  its  mouth, 
and  crossed  over  on  a  raft.  In  1702  he  a^ain  descended  the 
Colorado,  this  time  reaching  the  Gulf.  He  had  now  proved, 
to  his  oim  satisfaction  at  least,  that  California  no  es  yda, 
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9ino  penida.  Meanwhilei  Kino  and  his  eompanions  had 
pushed  the  missionaiy  frontier  to  the  Gila.  In  1700  he 
founded  the  mission  of  SanJIiCivier  del  Bae,  and  within  the 
next  two  years  those  of  Tumacfteori  and  Guebavi,  all  in 
the  Santa  Cms  valley  and  within  modem  Arisona.  Kino's 
exploring  tours  were  also  itinerant  missions,  and  in  the 
course  of  them  he  baptized  and  taught  in  numerous  villages^ 
up  and  down  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  and  throughout 
Pimeria  Alta. 

Kino's  work  and  his  reports  aroused  new  interest  in 
northwestward  expansion.  The  map  which  hv  made  of 
his  explorations,  published  in  1701,  was  not  improved  upon 
for  more  than  a  century.  The  prmcipal  writing  of  Father 
Kino  was  his  Favor es  CeleatialeSf  which  constitutes  a  his- 
tory of  his  life-work  on  the  frontier.  It  was  written 
at  the  mission  Dolores  at  different  times  within  a  period 
embracing  more  than  a  decade.  The  first  part  was  finished 
in  December,  1699,  and  was  carried  to  Rome  in  1701  by  the 
Jesuit  procurators  Bernardo  Rolandegui  and  Nicoi^  de 
Vera.^ 

It  was  just  about  at  that  time  that  governmental  interest 
in  the  Californias  began  to  reawaken.  This  cannot  be 
traced  directly  to  Kino,  but  the  inference  that  his  memorials 
were  the  moving  cause  of  action  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted.  Burriel  says  that  no  attention  was 
paid  in  Madrid  to  the  earliest  reports  of  the  settlement,  but 
that  affairs  took  a  new  turn  on  the  accession  of  Philip  V, 
who  as  a  result  of  private  advices  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Council  of  the  Indies.  Royal  orders  followed,  dated 
July  17,  1701,  that  all  possible  aid  should  be  given  the  new 
establishments;  that  the  royal  treasury  should  pay  6000 


'  Thr-  forrynynv:  sketch  of  Kino'a 
wnrk  v,^.uj  wriiteu  by  Profesiior  Bolton, 
w  ild  based  it  on  Kino's  Favores  celes- 
Halca,  &  manuscript  volume  which  ia 
still  unpublished.  After  the  middle 
of  the  r-iphteenth  centuiy  h'ttle  ad- 
vance was  made  in  the  history  of 
Father  Kino's  aohievoments  until  a 
lew  years  am,  when  Bolton  disooverad 
and  identiiba  this  rare  maousortpt. 


For  an  account  of  the  discovery, 
identification,  and  contents  of  the 
work  see  Bolton,  Father  Kino'.t  lost 
hiatory,  it*  dwcoisry,  and  itt  vaitte.  in 
BibUographieal  Society  of  America, 
Papert,  VT,  ?>-3'l  Richman,  in  his 
Cmifomin  under  Spain  an^d  Mexico, 
Kives  a  chapter  based  on  EkriLton's 
translation  of  the  manuscript. 
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pesos  a  year  toward  their  maintenance;  that  reports  be 
called  for,  giving  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  land, 
the  means  of  advancing  the  conquest,  communication  with 
the  mainland,  the  state  of  the  missions  of  Sinaloa,  Sonora, 
and  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  whether  these  might  aid  the  Jesuit 
establishments  in  the  Californias.*  It  will  be  noted  that 
Kino's  project  of  a  supply-route  was  prominently  to  the 
fore,  and  it  is  hkely  that  Rolandegui  and  Vera  furnished  the 
"private  advices."  They  had  just  passed  through  Spain.* 
Further  action  was  taken  in  1703.  In  that  year,  says 
Burriel,  Fathers  Rolandegui  and  Vera  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  king  about  the  CaUfornias.*^  This  was  reviewed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Indies  on  June  16,  the  king  himself 
being  present.  In  consequence,  there  were  enacted  five 
decrees  on  September  28,  1703|  the  most  important  of  which 
was  one  directed  to  the  viceroy.  Besides  adding  7000 
peaoi  to  the  annual  charge  of  the  missions  against  the  royal 
treasury,  ordering  the  purchase  of  a  boat,  and  making  other 
provision  for  the  missions,  the  king  called  for  a  junta  in 
Mexico  in  order  to  provide  for  establishing  a  presidio  of 
thirty  soldiers,  to  be  placed  as  far  north  as  possible  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  peninsula,  to  serve  as  protection  to  the 
land,  and  as  a  way-station  for  the  Manila  galleon,  the  pre- 
sidio captain  to  be  chosen  by  the  viceroy.  Pearl-fishing ' 
was  to  be  encouraged,  and  settlers  sent  from  New  Spain." « 
A  junta  was  held,  June  6, 1704,  at  which  all  agreed  that  the 
royal  wishes  shoiild  be  fulfilledi  althougih  the  matter  of  the 
presidio  was  left  to  be  discussed  with  the  missionaries  and 
others.^ 

Hie  Jesuits  eventually  got  the  additional  sum  of  money^ 
but  the  rest  of  the  decree  was  blocked,  largely  by  their 
own  action.  Their  objections  appear  in  a  memorial  of 
Salvatierra  to  the  viceroy,  May  25,  1705.   ''One  ship,  he 


•Burriel.  Notida,  II.  02-^. 

*The  Kino  manuscript  carried  by 
Rolandegui  and  Vera  was  received  at 
Rome  in  December,  1701.  Patorea 
cduHaUa,  part  II,  chap.  1. 

i*BtHTiel  says  that  they  had  just 
^     oome  fzom  Mexico,  but  unleiw  thia  was 


a  aeoond  visit  the  atatement  is  in  error. 
It  is  probable  that  the  matter  was 
anooiated  with  their  names  by  reason 
of  their  former  visit,  and  that  they 
were  not  present  on  this  occasion. 

u  Burriel.  Noiieia,  11,  13»-41. 

ttibid.  II,  141, 152. 
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said,  could  not  adequately  perform  the  service  required, 
nor  was  the  liberal  allowance  of  13,000  pesos  sufficient  to 
make  ends  meet.  He  did  not  wish  pcLLrl-fishing  to  be  en- 
couraged, as  it  led  to  trouble  with  the  natives.  Nor  did 
the  Jesuits  desire  the  presence  of  Spanish  settlers  to  breed 
dissensions.  As  to  a  presidio  on  the  western  coast,  it  would 
be  an  unnecessary  expense,  as  the  missions  would  soon 
be  extended  there.  The  suggestion  that  the  garrison  officers 
should  be  appointed  by  the  government  was  very  ill- 
advised,  since  only  by  this  power  of  appointment  could  the 
padres  restrain  the  natives  and  soldiers."  ^ 

In  ensuing  years  there  were  a  number  of  decrees  which, 
like  tliosc  already  mentioned,  evinced  the  royal  will  to 
develop  the  Califomias.  Especially  notable  is  one  of 
Januar}'  29,  1716,  for  which  Alberom,  then  dommant  in 
Spanish  politics,  is  said  to  have  been  responsible,  although 
it  is  likely  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  memorials  of  Kino, 
whose  ideas  appear  in  the  decree.  The  decree  itself  was 
like  many  another,  asking  information  as  to  the  progress  of 
convemons  in  the  Califomias,  referring  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  promoting  spiritual  conquest  there,  and  order- 
ing the  viceroy  to  fulfill  a  decree  of  July  26,  1708,  requiring 
him  to  take  steps  in  that  regard.  At  Uie  same  time  orders 
were  given  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  Sonora 
missions ;  and  verbal  instructions  were  issued  to  the  viceroy 
to  explore  the  Pacific  coasts  and  to  found  colonies  and 
presidios  there.  In  addition  to  these  colonies  Alberoni 
planned  ''in  like  manner  to  advance  the  Spanish  domain 
with  new  settlements  in  the  vast  unknown  territories  to 
the  north  of  Sonora  from  the  Gila  and  (Colorado  rivers  on- 
ward.'' The  last-named  settlements  might  send  their 
products  to  the  new  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  receive  in 
exchange  what  they  needed.  These  regions  were  not  to 
rely  on  New  Spain  and  Europe  for  trade,  but  were  to  develop 
commerce  wi^  the  Philippines,  which  islands  he  designed 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  orient.^^ 


"Banrrort,  V  If  Sf.  Trr..  I.  in  Burriel.  Noticia.  II.  154-66. 
419.    The  memorial  10  iiuierted  eatire         "  Burriel,  Noticia,  II, 
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Alberoni  was  not  left  in  peace  to  work  out  his  ideas. 
A  few  years  later,  after  a  Btormy  raroer  in  power,  he  found 
himself  an  exile  from  Spain.  Tlie  viceroy  called  a  junta,  \ 
however,  to  act  upon  the  dt crt  e  of  1716,  announcing  that 
he  proposed  to  found  at  least  onr  colony  on  the  west  coasts 
of  the  Cjilifornias.  All  present  approved,  with  one  excep- 
tion, Father  Ivomano,  the  Jesuit  procurator,  who  asserted" 
that  the  peninsula  was  too  sterile  to  maintain  such  a  colony. 
Other  Jesuits  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  matter 
was  dropped  for  the  time  being.  Another  decree  of  1719 
urged  furthering  the  conquest,  holding  as  especially  im- 
portant the  occupation  of  west  coast  ports  up  to  Monterey, 
and  ordering  the  viceroy  to  take  action.  There  was  an- 
other decree  to  the  same  effect  in  1723,  and  others  of  later 
date.  These  at  least  show  a  desire  of  the  goyemment  for 
an  advance  to  the  northwest.  Tlie  chief  result  in  Biga 
CaUfomia  of  the  decrees,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  growth  of  the  royal  subsidy.  This,  at  length,  reached 
some  30,000  petoa  a  year.  The  Jesuits  remained  in 
authority. 

From  Kino's  time  on,  the  project  of  a  settlement  on  the ' 
Colorado  plays  a  prominent  part  in  memorials  and  govern- 
mental plans.  £h:iou^  documents  have  been  found  to 
show  that  interest  was  continuous,  although  the  event  had 
to  wait.  Hiis  was  one  of  the  keynotes  in  the  documents 
already  referred  to  with  relation  to  Baja  California.  The 
same  idea  appears  in  those  concerning  Sonora.-  Father 
Campos  fell  heir  to  Kino's  ideas.  In  1715  he  wrote  to  Vice- 
roy Linares  that  Indians  of  the  north  were  coming  to  his 
mission  to  have  their  children  baptized,  and  suggested  that 
he  be  sent  to  their  country  to  adnunister  the  sacrament. 
He  also  proposed  that  the  territory  betwera  FSmerfa  Alta 
and  Moqui  be  taken  from  the  Franciscans,  to  whose  jur 
risdiction  it  then  belonged,  and  given  to  the  Jesuits;  ^e 
latter,  he  said,  were  near^  than  the  former  who  were  in 
New  Mexico,  and  moreover  the  Indians  did  not  like  the 
Franciscans.^*   Campos  seems  to  have  made  the  visit  that 

*•  Cited  in  ReboUedo  to  Yisarc^ii.  Apr.  11,  1737.  in  C-1872. 
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he  suggested,  a  number  of  times. Bancroft  says  that  the, 
Jesuits  were  not  so  much  interested  in  getting  to  Moqui 
as  they  alleged ;  that  was  merely  a  pretext  to  enable  them 
to  get  missions  and  a  presidio  in  the  lower  Gila  valley. 
These  obtained,  they  had  in  mind  the  ultimate  occupation 
of  the  Califomias  or  of  the  territory  northeastward;  accord- 
ing as  events  should  decide.  ;  The  Jesuits  were  partially 
Buecessful  in  their  petition;  in  1719  the  king  granted  to 
them  the  Moqui  field,  but  the  missions  and  the  presidio 
were  not  founded*  In  1725  there  was  a  royal  order  au* 
thorinng  expeditions  from  Pimerla  Alta  to  New  Mexico^ 
but  none  were  made  in  consequence.^'  A  few  years  later 
royal  funds  were  foithcoming.  Several  Jesuits  were  sent 
from  Europe  and  assisted  to  their  stations  at  state  expense.^ 
Three  of  them  came  to  northern  SonorSi  and  were  escorted 
to  their  posts  by  the  captain  of  Fronteras,  Juan  Bautista' 
de  Ansa^  father  of  that  Ansa  who  was  later  to  discover  the 
route  from  Sonora  to  Alta  California.^  Abandoned  mis- 
aons,  such  as  Santa  Maifa  Suamca,  Guebavi,  Tumac^ori, 
and  San  Javier  del  Bac,  were  reMablished;  and  Jesuit 
visits  to  the  Gila  were  resumed. 

Shortly  afterward  occurred  an  event  which  seemed  likely 
for  a  time  to  lead  to  vigorous  governmental  action  in  north- 
westward ad^  ance,  and  the  papers  in  connection  with  it 
were  also  used,  several  decades  later,  when  authority  was 
given  for  the  Anza  expedition  of  1774.  In  1736  a  most 
remarkable  silver  mine  was  discovered  at  or  near  a  place 
called  Arizonac,  or  Arizona,  just  south  of  the  border  of  the 
present-day  state  of  Arizona.  The  more  usual  name  for 
the  mine  at  that  time  was  Bolas  de  Plata,  or  Plane  has  de 
Plata:  because  the  precious  metal  was  fouud  in  baUs  or 
nuggets  of  almost  pure  silver.  These  were  on  or  near  the 
surface,  and  were  of  immense  size,  yoinc  of  them  weiglung 
a  ton  or  more.   Accounts  differ,  but  there  are  several  stating 

»8Mtn/ra  note  »  Rebolledo  to  VISMVdn,  Apr.  U, 

In   1723   Campos   wrote   to   the  1737.  in  C-1872. 

viceroy  describing  the  countiy  M  far  >*  For  hia  work  on  this  occadon 

~Wtlie  Gila.   Boltoo,  Quida.  Ansa  wod  enoomiums,  not  only  Crom 

■■Stetod  inBfaliopol  Pnefala  to  tlie  Jcauit  writen,  but  wiao  from  th«  kinc 

Unt,  Ai»r.  16. 1787.  C-183.  of  8|»«iii.  Alecie,  M6HMI. 
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.    that  the  largest  nugget  weighed  3500  pounds ;  one  of  the 

/    reputed  finders^  Fermiii;  spoke  of  a  4000-pound  nugget,  and 
Baid  that  there  were  many  of  about  500  pounds. 

There  was  an  immediate  rush  of  miners  to  the  spot. 
Captain  Anza  of  Fronteras  interfered  with  them,  claiming 
that  the  bolas  belonged  properly  to  the  king.  According  to 
law,  one^ifth  of  the  silver  accrued  to  the  king  if  the  discoveiy 
were  a  mine,  but  if  a  hidden  treasure,  the  king  was  entitled 
to  all.  Ansa  claimed  that  if  not  a  hidd^  treasure,  it  was 

I  at  least  a  enaderOf  or  growing-place  of  silver,  and  therefore 
belonged  to  the  national  treasury.  The  viceroy  reversed 
.  Ansa's  decision,  but  the  royal  decree  of  1741  sustained  the 
Fronteras  captain.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Ansa  could  have 
held  baek  the  miners,  if  Hhe  mines  had  proved  to  be  exten- 
sive. Gavo  intimates  that  Ansa's  interference  was  not  very 
effective  anyway,  the  greater  part  of  tiie  wealth  going  to 
the  discoverers,*^  and  Ansa  himself  stated  that  he  had 
difficulty  in  saving  any  for  the  king.^  Although  the  regioa 

X^^was  rich  in  minml  wealth  of  the  ordinary  type,  the  baUu 
^eem  to  have  been  but  a  superficial  deposit,**  and  nothing  is 
Heard  of  them  after  1741.  Nevertheless  the  bolas  incident 
cMr  lead  to  an  official  consideration  of  northwestward  con- 
quest by  way  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  and  to  some 
action  by  the  government.  The  bolas  de  plata  were  a 
definitely  proved  item  of  wealth,  which  was  infinitely  more 
important  than,  for  example,  a  fabled  mountain  of  gold. 
Where  so  much  silver  had  been  found,  there  was  good 
reason  to  expect  that  more  existed. 

In  a  letter  of  January  7,  1737,  to  Benito  Crespo,  bishop 
of  Puebla,  Anza  tells  of  the  discovery  of  the  bolas,  and 
says  that  this  should  prove  an  impetus  to  further  advance 
of  the  Spanish  conquests.  He  urges  Crespo  to  use  his 
influence  to  bring  about  such  action.**  On  January  13, 
1737,  Anza  reported  to  Viceroy  Vizarron  what  he  had  done 

«Cavo.  271.  (Mexico,  1850),  186-205.    Portions  of 

"  C-177.  tho  Velaaco  work  were  translated  to 

»  For  »  bri^  history  of  mining  in  Kngliwh  by  William  F*  Nye  under  the 

SooDis,  BM  Joa6  Fwrnuxmeo  VelMOO,  titla  of  Shmora  (San  nKndbeo,  1801). 

HMi€iMmlmdkt6wddmladod$aonon  »C-177. 
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in  relation  to  the  bolas.**  The  next  day  he  wrote  again 
proposing  an  expedition  to  the  north  with  himself  as  leader. 
He  quoted  a  number  of  the  reports  of  early  exploren,  aad 
reviewed  the  evidence  for  belief  in  the  wealth  of  the  north. 
The  vast  ruin  on  the  Gila  known  as  the  Casa  Grande  and 
an  even  greater  one  in  Chihuahua,  built,  he  thought,  by 
Axtec  kings  in  the  course  of  their  migration  southward,** 
were  mentioned  by  him  in  support  of  this  beUef.  Indians 
of  the  Gila  had  told  Jesuit  visitors  of  the  existence  of  quick- 
silver in  the  north.^*  Ansa  had  something  to  say  too  of  the 
island  California,  of  the  strait  through  the  continent,  and 
of  the  Seven  Cities,  Gran  Teguayo,  and  Quivira,  and  as 
usual,  the  vast  number  of  Indians  awaiting  conversion  was 
adduced  as  an  aigument  for  an  expedition.  His  project 
was  to  make  discoveries  toward  the  Colorado  Biver,  pay- 
ing visits  to  the  tribes  of  that  river  and  the  Gila  as  a  pre* 
limtnaiy  to  founding  a  settlem^t  on  the  Colorado,  this  to 
be  a  base  for  further  discoveries.  The  expedition  should 
consist  of  fifty  or  sixty  soldiers  and  a  hundred  friendly  Fimas. 
Funds  might  be  obtained  from  pious  persons,  while  he  him:* 
self  was  willing  to  provide  horses,  cattie,  mules,  and  articles 
as  gifts  for  the  Indians.  As  the  Apaches  were  a  constant 
source  of  trouble,  and  Sen  uprisings  no  inconsiderable  dif* 
ficulty,  most  of  the  troops  should  be  drawn  elsewhere  than 
from  his  preddio,  Corodeguache  de  Fironteras,  as  this  had 
to  play  a  large  part  in  meeting  these  dangers.*' 

Ansa's  proposal  was  seriously  considered  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  New  Spain,  being  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  whether  the  bolas  were  mine  or  treas- 
ure. A  few  of  the  documents  used  may  be  considered  here, 
and  a  reference  given  to  the  rest  in  a  note.'^^    On  April  11, 

*«He  bad  fiiBt  beaid  of  UMia  on  >^C-178. 

N<»i^«nb«r  18. 1796.  Ansa,  DedaraHm,  *  The  following  that  bear  on  ilie 

Nov.  15.          in  C-192.  subject  were  not  used  by  me:  C-185, 

« For  un  account  aad  bibUography  186,  191-93.  199-201.  203-5.  207-8, 

of  the  Coaa  Oraade  we  Gatela  (Conn  212.   Three  of  these  would  seem  to 

ed.).  I,  80-101.  be  of  particular  value  in  a  detailad 

*L«ek  of  qmekflOver  was  one  of  study  of  this  period.   C-191  is  the 

the  prime  rriusea  for  the  slow  develop-  oriKinsil  of  a  oommunication  from  the 

ment  of  Souoru.    The  miners  needed  Council  of  the  Indies  to  the  king, 

it  in  order  to  extract  pneknia  nwtall  October  5.  1737|  giving  its  opinion  on 

from  oree.  Cf .  n.  03.  the  matten  ariauig  from  the  dlaoovarir 
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1737,  the  fiscalj  Juan  Oiivar  Reboiledo,  to  whom  Anza's 
petition  had  been  referred  by  the  viceroy,  delivered  hia 
written  opinion.  He  referred  to  vanous  earlier  expeditions, 
among  others  to  a  voyage  up  the  Gulf  of  California  by 
Guillermo  Estrajort  in  1730  or  1731 »  This  had  led  to  a 
doubt  whether  Califoniia  were  an  island,  as  had  been 
supposed.  Bebolledo  thought  that  an  expedition  such  as 
Ansa  proposed  would  make  that  point  clear,  and  give  in- 
formation of  the  lands  and  peoples  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  thence  to  Moqui*  He  therefore  recommended  that 
Ansa  be  permitted  to  go,  taking  with  him,  besides  the  force 
proposed,  a  man  skilled  in  the  use  of  instruments  for  deter- 
mining latitudes,  and  Father  Campos,  if  the  latter  wished 
to  go,  to  instnitt  natives  in  the  catechism.''^  Among  papers 
received  by  the  viceroy  were  certain  memorials  from  one 
Jos6  de  Messa,  written  from  Guadalajara  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, 1737.  Messa  told  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Ariao- 
nac  mine,  which  he  dsimed  to  have  discovered.  Stories 
of  its  wealth  had  not  been  exaggerated,  he  said.  Moreover, 
Indians  had  told  him  of  great  riches  in  gold,  silver,  pearls, 
and  quieksihrer  further  in  the  interior.  He  spoke  of  the 
multitude  of  Indians  ripe  for  conversion,  naming  especially 
the  Pima,  P&pago,  and  Sen  tribes.  In  his  opinion  an  exten- 
sion of  Spanish  conquests  beyond  Sonora  would  be  of  great 
service  to  God  and  the  king." 

It  was  not  until  September  15,  1737,  that  the  viceroy 
wrote  to  the  king  of  the  bolas  incident  and  Anza's  project, 
his  letter  of  that  date^^  being  based  on  the  Messa  memorials, 
which  he  enclosed.  Meanwhile,  the  authorities  in  Spain 
had  already  heard  of  the  matter  from  another  source. 
Anza  8  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Puebla  had  borne  fruit,  for 
the  latter  had  written  to  the  king  on  April  16,  1737.  It 

of  the  boUu  and  Anza's  proposed  ex-  pilot  on  Ugnrtc's  voyaKe  of  1721  to 

Mdition,  a  manuaoript  of  22  pa^M.  the  head  of  the  Guif.    This  may  hava 

C-102  and  193  are  great  ttUimomM  bwn  the  individual   to  whom 

of   rp^pectively   263   and    124   pages.  fitcal   wan    rofrrring.    Probably,  trrn, 

Both  are  certified  oo{>ies.  dated  1738,  the  1721  voya^^r  wa?  meant,  and  not 

of  &le8  of  papers  in  Modoo  on  thia  1731    as   ntuted.    Kntrafort   kipi  a 

subject  matter.  diary  of  the  Ugarte  voyage. 

"  An  Englishman  called  GoillaiiDO  **  In  C-1873* 

Ettnfort  (waiiam  StnffoidT)   was  «(>-184.  "C-187. 
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seemed  to  the  bi^op  a  propitious  moment  for  fresh  con- 
questfi.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  great  mineral 
wealth  would  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado.  Nobody  had  yet  gone  beyond  the  above-named 
livers.^  The  bishop's  letter  and  the  two  of  Ansa^  for  the 
latter  had  sent  to  the  bishop  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Vizarr6n, 
were  considered  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  The  fiscal 
gave  his  opinion,  September  18,  1787,  that  a  junia  should 
be  called  in  Mexico  to  consider  the  advisability  of  the  pro- 
posed conquests  beyond  the  Colorado  and  Gila.**  The 
Council  concurred,  embod3dng  the  recommendation  of  the 
fiscal  in  its  decree  of  September  27, 1737.'*  Much  tlie  same 
procedure  was  ordered  in  a  royal  decree  of  June  13,  1738. 
The  viceroy  was  reminded  of  a  report  made  by  Benito  Crespo 
when,  as  bishop  of  Durango,  he  had  just  completed  a  dioce- 
san tour  in  1731.  Crespo  had  gone  from  Hmeifa  Alta  by 
way  of  El  Paso  to  New  Mezioo.  He  had  stated  ^at  it 
was  easy  to  get  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  as  had  heea 
proved  by  repeated  trips  there,  but  ha^i  regarded  such  joup* 
neys  as  a  needless  expense,  believing  that  settlements  there 
could  not  be  maintained.  He  had  thought  that  an  advance 
to  territories  of  the  Pimaa  of  tiie  Gila  was  feasible,  as  these 
people,  being  natural  enemies  of  the  Apaches,  might  be 
expected  to  welcome  them.  Moqui  probably  was  not  far 
away,  according  to  the  bishop,  but  was  on  the  other  side  of 
a  ver>'  deep  river  which  only  an  occasiunai  Indian  had  been 
able  to  cross. Proceeding,  the  royal  decree  ordered  the 
viceroy  to  call  a  junta  of  practical,  intelligent  men  to  con- 
sider iVuza'ti  prupofaal,  examiiiing  former  projects  and  re- 
ports, and  getting  the  advice  of  missionaries  and  others  then 
in  ser\ice.  A  full  account  was  to  be  sent  to  the  king  for 
his  decision  in  the  matter." 

The  expedition  was  not  in  fact  made,  and  no  materials 
have  yet  come  to  light  stating  reasun^  for  abandonment  of 
the  plan,  but  they  may  be  inferred  with  a  fair  degree  of  * 
certainty.    A  series  of  Indian  wars  had  brokon  out  in*  '  * 

<•  C-182.  *•  The  Qmnd  Canyon  of  tfa«  Colo- 

MC-188.  rado? 
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Sonora.  In  1737  the  Punas  of  the  coast  revolted  and  took 
lefuge  in  the  Ceno  Prieto,  an  almost  impregnable  moun- 
tain stronghold  in  the  vicinity  of  Guaymas;  the  Cerro 
PHeto  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Sonora 
from  that  time  forth.  On  this  occasion  Ansa  subdued  the 
Fimas.  He  was  unsuccessful,  however,  with  the  Apaches, 
who  continued  to  be  troublesome,  losing  his  life  in  a  battle 
with  them  in  1739.  In  174(M1  the  ^yo  and  Yaqui  In^ 
dians  were  in  revolt  against  the  mission  system.  Ftobably 
quite  as  important  as  these  events,  even  more  than  the 
death  of  Anza,  was  the  fact  that  the  hoUis  proved  to  be  only 
a  superficial  deposit.  They  were  at  length  adjudged  to  have 
been  buried  treasure.  Yet,  if  no  striking  advance  was  made 
at  this  time,  the  bolas  incident  was  not  without  result ; 
something  was  done  to  clear  the  way.  Two  presidios  were 
established  in  1741  ;  Fitiqui  as  a  protection  against  the  Seris, 
Pimas,  Yaquis,  and  Tepocas,  at  modem  Hermosillo  ;  and 
Terrenate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arizonac  mine  an  an  outpost 
against  the  Apaches.  In  1745  there  were  at  these  two  pre- 
sidios and  at  Fronteras,  with  also  a  garrison  at  Buenavista, 
a  total  of  183  soldiers,  not  enough  to  overawe  the  Seris  and 
Apaches  who  gave  much  trouble,  but,  as  matters  went  in  the 
frontier  provinces,  the  estabUshing  of  two  presidios  must  be 
regarded  as  a  considerable  step  in  northwestward  advance. 

Meanwhile,  the  Jesuits  of  Sonora  and  Baja  California 
were  continually  petitioning  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Cpiorado-Gila  country,  and  were  displayini^  not  a  little 
activity  in  exploring  that  region.  Aft*  r  1736,  frequent 
trips  to  the  Gila  and  Colorado  were  made  by  Fathers 
Ignacio  Keller  and  Jacoho  Sedelmayr.    Journeys  of  expiora- 

.  tions  became  even  more  frequent  after  1741  a?  a  rcstilt  of  n 
royal  decree  m  that  year  awarding  the  Moqui  field  to  the 
Jesuits^  —  another  step,  it  would  seem,  in  the  projected 
northwestward  conquest.  It  now  behooved  the  Jesuits  to 
re^ch  their  charges,  Moqui  being  regarded  as  not  far  beyond 

•  the  Gila.  In  joum^s  made  between  1743  and  1750  the 
most  prominent  name  is  that  of  Father  Sedelmayr.  On 
one  occasion  he  seems  to  have  gone  up  the  Ck>lorado  as 
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far  as  Bill  Williams  Fork,  and  on  another  he  descended  the 
Colorado  nearly  to  its  mouth.  These  and  other  Jesuit 
expeditions  failed  of  their  purpose  if  they  were  intended  to 
prove  the  nearness  of  Moqui,  but  if,  as  Bancroft  aeserts, 
the  real  object  was  to  interest  the  king  in  founding  estab- 
lishments on  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  further  advance^  they  were  decidedly  sucomful.  One 
noteworthy  statement  of  Sedehnayr^  much  quoted  In  later 
years,  was  that  the  Indians  had  told  him  that  the  Colorado 
flowed  to  the  westi  a  little  north  of  where  he  had  gone. 
This  led  to  conjectures  that  there  might  be  a  Imnch  of  the 
Colorado  emptying  into  the  Pacific,  possibly  the  Carmelo. 
These  Jesuit  explorations  also  had  some  effect  upon  the 
much  broached  project  of  uniting  the  Sonora  missions  to 
those  of  Baja  California  by  way  of  the  Cdorado  Kyer. 

An  Indian  revolt  occurred  in  Baja  California  in  1734, 
which  was  not  suppressed  until  two  years  later.  Questions 
arising  out  of  this  revolt  have  a  bearing  upon  the  proposed 
land  route  in  the  official  correspondence  of  the  next  decade. 
Meanwhile,  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  England  in 
1739,  which,  coupled  with  Anson's  appearance  off  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Mexico  in  1742,  tended  still  more  to  direct  attention 
to  the  Californias  and  the  Souora  coast.  The  Marqu6s  de 
Aysa,  president  of  the  Audiencia  of  Guadalajara,  took  steps 
to  get  information  with  regard  to  the  islands  and  pearl- 
fisheries  off  the  coast  of  Sonora,  and  about  the  ports  and 
mineral  wealth  of  the  coast.**  Tn  a  letter  to  tlie  king  of 
January  21 ,  1743,  he  proposed  that  these  places  be  occupied, 
and  settlenients  made,  utilizing  for  that  purpose  criminals 
and  other  disturber*?  of  the  peace  in  Nueva  Galicia.**  In  the 
same  y(\ir  tiie  matter  of  the  Baja  California  revolt  fame 
before  the  ('(uuicil  of  the  Tndirj^.  which  approved  the  steps 
taken  by  the  viceroy,  authorizing  such  expense  as  had  been 
incurred.*^  The  ministro  general,  Fernando  Trivifio,  began 
also  to  make  inquiries  with  a  view  to  forwarding  the  spir- 
itual  and  temporal  conquest  of  the  Californias.^  The 

•  C-236.  •  C-243,  24&-46. 
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Jesuits  renewed  their  petitioiiBi  and  the  viwrcfy,  the  Conde 
de  Faendaraj  recommended,  June  25,  1744,  that  the  king 
send  as  many  Jesuits  as  possible  for  use  both  in  their  col- 
leges, and  in  converting  the  natives  of  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  * 
and  the  Californias.^  AU  of  these  matters  came  to  a  head 
in  the  ro3ral  decree  of  November  13,  1744,  directed  by  Tri- 
vilio  to  tibe  viceroy.  The  keynote  of  it  is  the  necessity  for 
occupying  the  Colorado  Biver  country.  The  gist  of  the 
decree  follows : 

In  considering  questions  arising  from  the  Baja  California 
revolt  of  17S4  the>l«oal  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  had  made 
a  report,  May  12,  1744,  declaring  that  the  retention  of  Baja 
California  was  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  Council 
therefore  reconunended  the  founding  of  Spanish  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  the  encouragement  of  the  Jesuits  in  their 
work  of  conversion.  It  also  proposed  that  Jesuit  mission- 
aries should  enter  Baja  California  from  the  north,  since  it 
had  been  discovered  that  the  Cahfornias  were  joined  to  the 
continent.  In  this  way  the  reduction  of  the  peninsula 
would  be  simplified,  the  Indians  being  hemmed  in  on  both 
sides.  There  siiould  be  two  missioniiries  in  each  of  the 
frontier  missions,  one  to  travel  amonp:  the  heathen  and  to 
make  converts,  and  the  other  to  be  in  charge  of  the  mission. 
This  applied  not  only  to  the  missions  of  Baja  Califoriiia, 
but  also  to  those  of  Pimeria  Alta.  Wlien  on  journeys  to 
visit  outlying  tribes  the  missionaries  should  be  furnished 
with  a  military  escort.  Thus,  the  Jesuits  of  Pimeria  Alta 
could  reduce  the  Cocomaricopris  and  Yumas  of  the  Colorado. 
As  these  Indians  were  well  disposed,  it  might  be  possible 
for  the  Jesuits  from  Fiineria  Alta  to  found  a  mission  on  each 
bank  of  the  Colorado,  thus  securing  communications  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  They  might  then  proceed  southward 
to  the  missions  of  the  peninsula.  The  escort  could  be 
secured  by  dispensing  with  the  presidio  of  Pitiqui.  As 
these  proposals  were  expected  to  produce  many  benefits 
to  the  royal  dominions,  among  others  the  freedom  of  Philip- 
pine commerce,  the  viceroy  was  directed  to  take  inimediate 

«c-26e. 
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steps  to  put  them,  into  effect.  Furthermore,  the  viceroy 
was  to  consult  with  the  Marqu6s  del  Castillo  de  Aysa,  who 
had  proposedi  January  21, 1743,  that  two  ships  of  war  should 
be  maintained  on  the  Pacific  coast,  both  to  protect  that 
region,  and  to  promote  the  pearl-fisheries  of  the  Gulf ;  and 
that  the  Islas  \larias  should  be  settled,  so  as  to  prevent 
some  enemy's  ship  from  hiding  there  to  wait  for  the  Manila 
galleon.  The  first  proposal  merited  particular  attention, 
said  Trivifio,  but  the  second  required  more  consideration.^ 
Sixteen  years  later  the  Council  stated  that  the  decree  of 
1744  had  been  enacted  with  a  view  to  checking  foreign 
aggression  from  the  direction  of  New  Mexico.'*^  Develop- 
ments of  the  next  few  years  following  the  1744  decree  make 
it  probable  that  this  was  after  ail  the  most  prominent  factor 
in  the  minds  of  the  authorities. 

Trivifio  asked  reports  of  various  individuals  who  mif^t 
throw  light  on  the  matter.  Of  the  replies  recmved  ^  only 
one  will  be  considered  in  any  detail,  that  of  the  Jesuit  Pro- 
vincial of  New  Spain,  Father  Escobar,  November  30,  1746. 
Escobar  was  assiiated  in  drawing  up  his  memorial  by  the 
man  who  knew  the  Colorado  Biver  oountiy  better  than 
any  one  else.  Father  Sedelmayr,  who  had  just  returned  from 
his  journey  of  1744  to  Bill  Williams  Fork.  Escobar  stated 
that  the  proposed  colonisation  of  Baja  Cafifomia  was  im- 
possible because  of  the  sterility  of  the  land.^'  As  it  was,  the 
missions  already  occupied  could  not  exist  without  the  prod- 
ucts sent  to  them  from  Sinaloa.  The  region  about  Mon- 
terey was  more  fertile,  but  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  by 
an  advance  from  Baja  Calif omia,  owing  to  the  [intervening] 
barrenness  and  the  lack  of  laborers.  Therefore,  he  pro- 
posed a  conquest  of  Pimeria  Alta,  which  was  easy  of  access, 


«Otfcinriw  Tiw  BCfofM:  off  tbe 
flOMt  of  Topio  at  tho  moiiUi  of  tbe 
Oolf. 

««In  Bimial.  U.  502-17;  Natural 
and  cioil  htttorv,  II.  106-73.  Except 
jfor  page  513.  ihe  latter  omits  wlwt 

appears  from  the  bottom  of  page  511 
of  the  Noticia  to  the  end  of  the  docu- 
meat. 


«Aiiioiig  other  renliee  not  notod 

here  was  one  by  the  bLshop  of  Durango. 
June  19.  1746,  ipvinn  his  opinion  con- 
cerning tho  lands  ab-out  Pimeria  Alta, 
anud  what  Spain  might  do  there.  C-260. 

^  This  was  true,  but  it  is  inohahio 
that  the  traditional  objection  of  the 
Jemiita  to  Spaiu-sii  settlements  near 
their  misdiuns  had  Homethuc  tO  do 
with  Esoobar'a  argument. 
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and,  in  the  region  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  fertile; 
for,  just  as  the  lower  part  of  Baja  Califoinia  oould  not  exist 
without  products  from  Sinaloa,  the  upper  part  would  be 
unable  to  exist  without  those  of  Pimeiia.^  Such  a  con- 
quest would  facilitate  that  of  Moqui,  in  case  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed by  way  of  New  Mexico,  and  it  would  be  a  check  upon 
the  Apaches.  To  achieve  it,  the  number  of  Jesuits  would 
have  to  be  increased,  the  Gulf  explored  again,  as  the  au- 
thorities in  Mexico  were  not  yet  certain  that  the  Califomias 
were  joined  to /the  mainland,  and  a  presidio  of  a  hundred 
men  established  on  the  GUa  in*  Apache  territories.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  do  away  with  the  presidio  of  Pitiqui, 
as  in  that  event  the  Indians  of  that  vicinity,  the  Yaquis, 
Sens,  and  others,  might  rise  in  rebellion.  Brilliant  results 
were  predicted  1^  Escobar  if  his  plan  were  adopted :  the 
suppression  of  the  Apaches ;  tfi^  conquest  of  Moqui  and 
intervening  territories;  CMiquest  d  Hie  tribes  of  tiie  two 
rivers ;  tiie  opening  of  a  field  for  conversions  beyond  them ; 
and,  above  all,  the  facilitation  of  a  passage  to  the  Cali- 
fomias.** Early  in  1746  Sedelmayr  himself  wrote  a  report, 
but  as  it  expressed  much  the  same  views  as  the  Escobar 
memorial,  it  may  be  omitted  here.«« 

The  voyage  of  Father  Fernando  Consag  in  June  and 
July,  1746,  was  one  result  of  this  renewed  interest  in  the 
northwest.  Consag  went  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  and  defi- 
nitely proved  the  peninsularity  of  the  Califomias. Moqui 


•  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  but  that 

E!*cobar  referred  to  the  upper  half  of 
the  peninsula.  The  phrtiso  is  "Cali- 
fornia alta"  in  Burriel.  but  the  dia- 
tinction  had  not  yet  been  made  of 
applying  alta  to  the  California  now 

eart  of  the  United  States.  Only  the 
»wer  part  of  the  peninsula  had  been 
occupied ;  hence  alta  might  well  be 
the  upper  part.  Cf.  notes  40,  54,  and 
6Bpeoially  84. 

«  C-263.  Th*  above,  bowever,  was 
taken  from  Burriel,  NoUeia,  11,  537- 
42.  It  is  probable  that  the  hist  re- 
mark refers  to  the  peninsula ;  the  one 
preceding  it  doubtless  refers  in  part 
to  the  American  state  of  Caiiforma. 

••Sedelmayr  "gives  a  rfamnft,**  says 
Baaeraft,  '^of  wbat  bad  alieady  been 


done,  a  fuU  deeeription  of  the  oountrr 

and  ita  people  as  obeerved  by  himself 
and  others  and  his  own  ideas  respect- 
ing the  territorj'  and  tribes  not  yet 
seen.  He  presents  as  motives  for  the 
foundation  of  the  missions  the  fertility 
of  the  soil;  the  great  numbers  of  In- 
dians awaiting  salvation;  the  mineral 
wealth  awaiting  development ;  and 
the  desirability  of  a  new  base  of  opera- 
tioaa  from  wnioh  to  protect  the  old 
missions,  to  reduce  the  Moqms,  to 
check  the  Apachee.  to  learn  if  California 
is  an  island,  to  push  the  rodurtion  tip  to 
Monterey,  and  to  solve  the  great  geo- 

g-aphical  mysteries  of  the  far  north," 
aneroft,  N.M.Sl.  A  Ttx^  I,  538. 
ttC-96e,  272. 
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appearing  to  be  much  nearer  to  the  Franciscans  in  New 
Mexico  than  to  the  Jesuits  in  Fimeifa  Alta,  the  decree  of 
1741  was  reversed  in  1745,  Moqui  being  reawarded  to  the 
fVandseans.  This  did  not  lessen  interest  in  the  Colorado- 
Gila  region,  although  the  death  of  Philip  V  in  1740|  and  the 
arrival  of  a  new  viceroy,  the  elder  Conde  de  Revilla  Gigedo, 
in  the  same  year  may  have  tended  to  delay  action.  A 
junta  had  been  held,  prior  to  Revilla  Gigedo's  arrival, 
about  the  general  subject  of  conquering  the  Cahfornias. 
Its  recommendations  were  considered  by  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  along  with  the  Escobar  memorial  and  the  re- 
ports of  Consag's  voyage,"  leading  to  the  royal  decree  of 
December  4,  1747. 

The  decree  of  1747  quoted  in  full  that  of  November  13, 
1744;  stated  that  the  preceding  viceroy,  Fuenclara,  had 
begun  to  receive  reports,  and  take  other  action  in  pursuance 
thereof ;  remarked  that  the  king  understood  that  Revilla 
Gigedo,  because  so  recently  installed  in  office,  had  been 
unable  to  give  much  attention  to  it;  and  cited  with  ap- 
proval Father  Escobar's  memorial.  Revilla  Gigedo  was 
to  proeeed,  without  awaiting  fresh  royal  orders,  to  do  what 
he  thouglit  advisable  to  carry  out  the  decree  .of  1744,  always 
bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  state  of  the  royal  treasury, 
BO  that  he  might  not  cause  needless  expenditures.  He  was 
ordered  to  devote  himself  in  particular  to  reducing  the 
Sens,  also  the  Fimas  Altos  and  P&pagoSf  and  to  check  the 
hostilities  of  the  Apaches.^  The  document  is  interestmg  in 
that  it  states  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  discovery 
and  use  of  a  land  route  to  the  Califomias:  the  conquest 
of  the  Sens  and  aUied  tribes ;  the  repulse  of  the  Apaches ; 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Colorado-Gila  country.  Thence^ 
Spaniards  might  go  to  New  Mexico^  or  to  Alta  or  Baja  CaU- 
fomia ;  but  the  prime  concern  then  was  that  the  decree  might 
bring  about  the  reduction  of  the  peninsula,  Baja  CaUfomia.*^ 

■  For  papen  ooaridered  by  the  Ooaa-  deorae.   Tbe  spedsl  reoommendation 

flO  of  the  Indies  see  C-274.  276-79.  335.  to  reduce  the  Serla  and  other  tribes 

**  C-283.    The  above  account,  how-  waa  the  principal  suggestion  of  the 

ever,  was  taken  from  Burriel,  Nolieia,  junta  called  by  Fuenclara. 
U,  fiOl-20.    The  Natwal  ami  eml        MRiehmAn,  5»-60.  of  this 

Mry  aoM  not  oontela  tlM  1747  dMsna  Chat  it  '*MiietfoiiBd  for  tlw 
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The  decree  was  not  without  lesults  so  far  as  Sonora  was 
ooncemed.  Joe6  GaUatdo  was  flent  there  in  1748  as  vM- 
kdor^  having  to  deal  primaiilx  with  the  question  of  con- 
quering the  Sens*  Governor  YildoBola  had  neglected  work 
on  the  presidio  of  San  Pedro  (Pltiqui)|  and,  as  a  result,  that 
part  of  the  province  was  in  a  defenceless  state.  Such,  at 
least,  was  Gallaido's  report.**  Vildosola  was  reUeved  from 
office,  being  succeeded  by  Diego  Farrilla  who  arrived  in 
1749.  He  was  instructed  by  Gallardo  to  attack  the  Seri 
strongholds  of  the  Cerro  Frieto  and  Tibur6n  Island.  The 
Sens  were  to  be  extenninated,  or  at  least  removed  from  Ti- 
bur6n  Island  to  the  mainland,  where  th^  might  the  more 
easily  be  punished.  Gallardo  himself  removed  the  presidio 
of  Pitiqui  to  San  Miguel  deHoreasitas,  regarded  as  a  more  ef- 
fective site  against  the  Sens.  He  also  planned  in  1749  to 
make  explorations  himself  toward  the  Califomias  by  way  of 
the  Colorado  River,  doubtless  hoping  to  reach  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, as  ordered  in  the  decree,  but  was  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  Apache  wars.  He  left  orders,  however,  that  pre- 
sidio captains  should  visit  the  more  distant  missions  from 
time  to  time.  In  1750  Governor  Parrilla  made  his  campaign 
against  the  Seris,  and  reported  a  complete  success.  Events 
were  to  prove,  however,  that  the  troublesome  Seris  were 
far  from  being  conquered. 

Further  action  was  soon  taken  by  the  authorities  in 
Mexico  and  Spain.  A  junta  was  held  in  Mexico  in  1751, 
and  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in  1752  to  con- 
sider the  affairs  of  Sonora.  The  documents  from  which 
these  bodies  drew  their  conclusions  throw  great  light  upon 


reduction  of  the  CaUfnraiM  th«  ocMt 

plan  of  Kinn  Piinorfa  Alta  (the 
scene  of  Kino's  labors)  was  to  be 
occupied ;  a  presidio  waa  to  b©  68- 
tabli«bed  on  the  Gila  river;  and  Alta 
Oaliforala  was  to  be  entered  fay  way  of 
the  Arizona  desert. "  This  statement 
•eenis  inU'nde<i  t<j  coiivcy  the  idea 
that  the  prcs<:'nt  Anu'rican  eta  to  of 
California  waa  to  be  entered.  The 
word  "California"  or  the  "Alta  CaUfoi^- 
nin"  of  Biirrir!  mriv  have  niialod  ^fr. 
Riohman.  There  la  nothing  about  an 
wAfwam  to  MonlMey  in  citber  deone. 


***WlMMi8vr  iinfstiafaetory  reports 

canie  in  conccrninp;  any  por-ernor  or 
magistrate,  the  indiit  Council,  or  its 
higher  representatives,  at  once  dee- 
patched  a  vintador  to  bold  inveati- 
i^tion  and  submit  tbo  nault,  altiiou^ 
at  timofl  he  had  pnupr  to  carry  out 
reforms  aud  poiiuitieij  on  the  spot." 
Bancroft,  Mex.,  Ill,  521.  Employ- 
ment of  the  words  ' '  whenever, "  "  any, ' ' 
and  "at  onoe"  may  be  objected  to, 
but  otherwise  the  ab0V6  daflllitioil  of  ■ 
vttUador  will  serve. 

290-01. 
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the  histoiy  of  Sonora  and  northwestward  advance,  and 
some  of  them  will  therefore  be  dealt  witii  at  length.  The 
decisions  were  based  primarily  upon  five  representations 
written  in  Mezioo  City  by  Fernando  SlUiches  Salvador,  a  I 
captain  of  coirassieis  in  Knaloa  and  Sonora.*'  Four  of  ! 
these  memorials  are  dated  March  2, 1751|  and  are  addressed 
to  the  king;  ^  the  fifth,  May  15,  1751,  is  addressed  to  the 
junto  in  Menco.**  On  the  latter  date  Synches  directed 
another  letter  to  the  king,^  enclosing  documents  tending  to 
sustain  his  proposals.  Most  important  of  these  is  the  map.*^ 
It  was  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  moment  to  be  called  i 
to  the  attention  of  the  foreign  office,  due  to  SAnches's  re- 
marks about  the  proximity  of  the  French,  bdng  forwarded 
October  5,  1751,  to  Jo86  Carbajal  y  Lancaster  by  the  Mar- 
qute  de  la  Ensenada."  Numerous  other  documents  were 
used,  both  in  Mexico  and  in  ^pain,  but  the  SAnches 
memorials  and  the  map  tell  most  of  the  stoiy. 

The  first  memorial  urged  that  the  same  methods  of  govern- 
ment be  employed  in  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  as  in  other  prov- 
inces, which  could  be  brought  about  by  secularizing  the 
missions  of  Sinaloa  where  that  step  had  not  taken  place 
already,  and  those  of  the  Mayo  and  Yaqui  districts  of  Sonora, 
putting  religious  instruction  in  cliarge  of  tlie  secular  clergy,  * 
and  civil  afifairs  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The 
Jesuits  might  be  used  on  the  frontier.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  this  suggestion  was  that  the  Indians  could  then 
be  taxed  ;  as  matters  were,  tliose  north  of  Culiac4n,  Sinaloa, 
piiid  nothing,  ^fhe  second  suggested  that  the  unruly  ele- 
ment of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  be  sent  to  the  Tres  Marias 


"  His  rank  appe«n  in  C-292.  Al- 

though  he  is  callod  Salvador  in  Ban- 
cn)ft.  it  seenv!  better  to  say  Sdtirhe*. 
that  being  his  apellido,  or  father's 
name.  The  dooumento  usually  refer 
to  him  as  Sinehea,  bat  oewMioiwBy  as 
Salvador. 

•  C-3US.  See  also  C-307,  the  re- 
mitting letter. 

•C-311. 

"  The  date  is  (riven  :i8  1757  in  Torres 
Laosas,  I,  no.  206,  but  it  dhouiU  be 
1761.  TUs  may  be  proved,  not  only 


by  its  preeenee  in  the  Sftnehee  sspe- 

diente,  hut  also  by  internal  o^'idence. 
Neither  Tubac  not  Altar  apiJears,  but 
San  Miguel  (Plorcasitas)  is  entered. 
The  two  former  were  founded  in  1762, 
and  the  last  named  in  1751.  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  map  is  of  the  year  1751. 
Although  drawn  by  Don  N,  N.  Anbile. 
86nchea  ought  to  be  considered  the 
real  author,  for  the  map  representa  his 
ideas,  and  wne  made,  no  doubt,  tiader 
his  direction. 
•C-316. 
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IslandB^  and  that  a  preddio  be  placed  there  to  guard  them. 
Unruly  whites,  as  well  as  Indiansj  should  be  sent  there,  but 
Stoehes  referred  more  particularly  to  the  latter.  The 
Sens,  Pimas,  Apaches,  and  others  were  mentioned  as 
poesfl^le  malcontent  tribes,  but  the  Apaches  deemed  most 
apt  to  merit  removal  to  the  islands.  The  third  recommended 
better  provision  for  bringing  about  agricultural  devdop* 
ment,  and,  even  more,  gold  and  olver  mining.  Missions 
should  not  be  allowed  to  monopolise  the  best  agricultural 
lands,  and  the  price  of  quicksilver  should  be  reduced,  so 
that  mining  might  become  more  profitable.** 

S&nchez's  chief  interest  was  in  his  fourth  memorial,  to 
which  the  first  three  were  but  preliminaries.  In  this  he 
advocated  establishing  strong  settlen>ents  ou  the  Colorado 
and  Gila  rivers,  coming  to  this  conclusion  largely  because 
the  French  were  said  to  be  extending  their  settlements  west- 
ward. They  were  in  the  vicinity  of  northern  New  Mexico, 
he  said,  and  did  not  need  to  advance  much  farther  to  reach 
the  Carmelo  River  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  proposed 
settlements  would  serve  three  purposes :  first,  that  of  check- 
ing penetration  by  France  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  peeund,  as 
a  ba.se  of  operations  for  conquering  the  Indians  of  the 
Colorado-Gila  region ;  third,  it  would  conduce  to  the  occu- 
pation of  "the  richest  and  most  abundant  land  that  this 
vast  kingdom  contains,"  for  whereas  Baja  California  was 
lacking  in  water,  the  region  to  the  north,  according  to 
[Gonzalez]  Cabrera  [Bueno],  from  the  Carmelo  to  the  south, 
had  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees,  and  good  yites  for  settle- 
ment, the  Indians,  too,  being  most  tractable.  Sdnchcz 
referred  to  a  westward  branch  of  the  Colorado  flowing  into 
the  sea  between  Monterey  and  Point  Concepcion  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  Carmelo.  This  should  furnish  an  easy 
route  to  the  coast.  For  the  better  execution  of  his  project 
he  recommended  a  new  viceroyalty  with  its  capital  either 
at  San  Juan  de  Sonora,  or  at  some  point  in  Chihuahua,  with 
jurisdiction  oirer  Sonora,  New  Mexico^  Nueva  Vizcayai 
and  the  regions  of  the  Colorado  River. 

*  The  aovmmant  mrirrtJtiiwd  a  monopoly  on  the  B>le  of  QuiduilTMr.  Cf.n.  26. 
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Slbiehes's  fifUi  memorial,  addreflsed  to  the  junlta  at 
Mexico,  was  similar  to  the  fourth  one  to  the  king,  but  with 
some  additions.  Two  hundred  soldiers  should  be  located 
on  the  Colorado,  he  said,  and  families  sent  there  for  the 
formation  of  three  or  four  strong  mllas.^  Sonora  could  not 
provide  these  settlers,  as  it  needed  all  it  had ;  they  should 
come  from  Sinaloa,  Nueva  Viscaya,  and  Mexico.  Climate, 
rich  mineral  wealth,  and  numerous  Indians  were  mentioned 
as  attractive  features  of  the  Colorado  River  region.  Once 
established  there,  communication  should  be  opened  with 
New  Mexico  by  way  of  Moqui.  Just  as  soon  as  peace  was 
secure  in  the  Colorado  settlements,  a  detachment  should 
be  sent  to  explore  a  route  to  the  sea  at  the  point  where  the 
Carmelo  emptied,  and  it  would  not  have  far  to  go,  for  the 
Colorado  emptied  in  33°  30',  and  the  Carmelo  in  a  scant 
36°.  A  settlement  on  the  Carmelo  would  be  useful.  The 
Manila  galleon  might  have  recourse  to  it  in  case  of  trouble, 
and  news  of  its  coming  might  be  received  much  earlier  than 
at  the  time.  Such  a  settlement  might  also  give  information 
of  the  presence  of  foreign  enemies  in  that  neighborhood. 
Sdnchez  regarded  his  proposal  as  of  particular  importance 
as  a  means  to  check  French  encroachments  on  Spanish 
territory.  He  referred  to  the  crafty  methods  of  French  con- 
quest, as  by  sending  to  America  their  men  and  women  of 
low  morals  to  marry  Indians.  By  such  methods  they  had 
made  the  French  language  universal,  and  had  conquered 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  they  surrounded  tlie  Spanish  pos- 
sessions from  Texas  on  the  east  to  New  Mexico  on  the  north. 
In  course  of  time  they  hoped  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
Spanish  colonies ;  they  were  already  very  near  the  Sierra 
Madre,^^  and  if  they  ascended  that,  they  would  find  the 


•*  The  viUa  in  Spain  wiis  ii  town 
having  special  privileges,  especially 
M  regards  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiotion* 
as  di.«!tinKui8hed  from  the  aldea  or 
unpriN-ilcRed  town.  It  goes  buck  to 
the  eleventh  century,  the  viUa»  or 
conctijos  beios  in  the  frontier  districts 
facing  thfl  Modems,  privileoes  being 
granted  aa  an  inducement  to  settle- 
ment. Perhaps  because  the  meaning 
of  the  word  waa  m>  well  undentood,  it  is 


not  defined  in  the  lawa  of  the  Indies, 
hilt  is  merely  distinguished  from  the 
ciudad,  or  city,  by  having  fewer  local 
officials  {Recop..  lib.  IV.  tU.  VII. 
ley  II).  Book  four  of  the  Recopila- 
cidn  has  ."evoral  titles  which  deal 
with  the  Bctt lenient  and  gDvemment 
of  cities  and  towns  in  the  AxMlioaa. 

•That  is,  the  "mother  laafe."  a 
descriptive  term  to  indicate  tha  princi- 
pal mountain  chain. 
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Padfio  before  them.  It  was  quite  possible  that  they  mif^t 
come  upon  the  sources  of  the  Colorado  or  the  Carmelo.  In 
this  connection  it  was  well  to  bear  in  mind  a  suspidouB 
French  action  in  1740,  when  ten  Frenchmen  with  Indian 
guides  arrived  in  New  MexLeo  near  Albuquerque,  saying 
that  they  had  come  on  foot  from  the  lakes  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  settlement.  It  was  Mkelyi  said  S&nbhes, 
that  they  were  a  scouting  party  from  a  much  larger  force, 
and  that  th^  hoped  to  diioover  where  the  Spanish  were 
carrying  on  their  conquests.** 

Among  other  documents  before  the  Council  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  SAnchez  memorials,  were  letters  from  the 
viceroy  dated  July  10,*^  August,"  and  October  29,*'  1751. 
Tliosc  of  the  first  and  third  date  treated  of  hostile  Apaches, 
deahng  for  the  most  part  with  presidio  and  mission  condi- 
tions in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  but  there  were  references  to  north- 
eastern Sonora  as  one  of  the  regions  where  the  Apaches 
committed  depredations.  The  letter  of  August  6  pointed 
out  the  Seris  and  their  neighbors  as  the  disturbing  factor 
that  ''for  over  a  century"  had  proved  a  hindrance  to  further 
exploration  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  and  to  establish- 
ing communications  between  the  Califomias  and  the  main- 
land. This  obstacle  was  now  of  less  account,  thought  the 
viceroy,  for  by  Governor  Parrilla's  campaign  of  1750,  the 
Sens  had  been  reduced  in  numbers  to  a  thousand.  In  his 
first  answer  to  the  Council,' January  16,  1752.  the  fiscal^ 


*■  This  nuL3rhav»bMQtb«  want  wfaieh 
influenced  the  royil  doora*  of  1744. 

«  C-313-14. 

•C-316. 

•0817. 

*>  The  flaoal  was  an  exceeding  im- 

Sortant  official  of  manifold  functions  in 
pnnish  adminiatration.  As  referred 
to  in  this  work  the  fi.irnltx  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  and  Audiencia 
of  Moloo  wvre  offidab  to  whrnn 
matters  wcro  referred  for  a  report. 
The  flteal  would  draw  concluaiona  from 
documenLs  bearing  on  tlie  case,  sum- 
xnahse  tbeir  contents,  and  give  an 
opinion  m  to  the  oouna  of  aetion 
to  pursue.  In  most  cases  that  the 
writer  has  seen,  although  not  in  all, 
opinions  of  tho  jtscolsi  mm  f oUowod 


vortatlm,  this  being  espeeially  note- 
IPOtthy  in  the  ca.<M?  of  the  fi.trnlrs  of 
the  Council.  The  fiscal  was  a  lawyer, 
but  did  not  confmo  his  advice  to  togu 
matters.  It  will  be  noticed  that  ne 
had  become  somethinic  quite  different 
from  what  the  laws  originally  in- 
tended. The  fiscal  of  tho  Audirncias 
of  Linui  or  Moxioo,  for  example,  was 
suppoaod  to  be  a  kind  of  prr^secuting 
attorney,  having  a  special  euro  for  the 
royal  interests  in  financial  and  legal 
matters  as  againnt  posMible  usurpations 
by  other  officer.-^  nf  tho  king.  By  tho 
clo.se  of  the  eighteenth  ccntiury  he  had 
become  in  €ffeet  tho  first  servant  of 
the  viceroy.  The  same  thing  had 
occurred  in  Spain,  where  the  fiacaUt 
ooonpiod  a  aimflar  rslntkm  to  the  Conn- 
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Job6  de  GoyeDeche  stated  that  most  of  these  projects  had 
already  beoi  suggested  by  the  Cknincil  on  May  12,  1744, 
and  approved  by  the  king.  Therefore  no  action  ought  to 
be  taken  until  the  decision  of  the  jtmla  in  Modeo  was  re- 
ceived. But  in  view  of  the  fertility  of  the  Ck>lorado-Gila 
country,  the  ease  of  redudng  Indians  there,  and  especially 
the  danger  from  the  FVench,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Sinchez's  proposal  of  conquest  and  settlement  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  principal  attention  of 
the  viceroy.  Hie  French  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  occupying 
a  port  on  the  Pacific,  a  contingency  which  must  be  averted. 
He  approved  of  secularizing  the  missions,  because  the 
Indians  had  been  gathered  into  settlements  and  converted, 
in  which  case  the  laws  provided  that  secularization  should 
take  place,  and  that  the  Indians  should  pay  taxes  to  His 
Majesty.  In  conclusion,  he  approved  of  the  proposal  to  lower 
the  price  of  quicksilver  as  an  aid  to  the  miners  of  Sonora.^^ 

The  fourth  proposal  of  .Sanchez  came  before  the  Council 
again  in  its  meeting  of  March  13,  1752,  to  consider  Sonora 
affairs.  The  Council  thought  that  it  would  be  quite  natural 
for  the  French  in  their  westward  advance  to  descend  the 
Colorado  to  the  Gulf,  and  by  its  branch,  the  Carmelo,  pro- 
ceed to  the  Pacific.  Once  in  possession  of  Monterey  they 
would  dominate  all  that  coast  of  the  CaUfornias,  and  it 
must  be  remembered,  said  the  Council,  that  Monterey  was 
only  350  Spanish  leagues  from  Acapulco.'* 

On  May  15,  1752,  Goycnechc  delivered  his  second  answer 
to  the  CouncU.  Referring  to  the  proposed  establishments 
on  the  Colorado,  he  said,  "The  conquest  which  has  been 
made  of  Tibiir6n  Island,  and  the  dislodgment  of  the  iSeri 
Indians  are  of  great  importance,  for  by  occupying,  as  they 
were,  the  territory  through  which  the  route  to  the  Colorado 
River  lay,  they  rendered  it  difficult  to  make  settlements 
there,  as  appears  from  the  map  of  Don  Fernando  Sanchez. 

dl  of  the  Indies.  For  their  functions  ^  C-326. 
M  «iuurted   by  law,  see  Reeop.,  lib.         "  C-336. 

II,  tU.  V,  for  the  fiscalea  of  the-  Council ;  ^  The  suppooad  €OBqueito  by  PA^ 

and  R«cov..  lib.  11,  tU.  XVIII,  for  the  rriUa  in  1760. 
fi§eaiUt  of  tM  Auitrndat, 
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Hieee  aAtivw  having  been  suppreBsed,  the  way  remains 
tnthout  hindranoe."  This  conquest,  along  with  measures 
that  the  viceroy  had  taken  in  Nueva  Viscaya  would  result 
in  catching  the  Apaches  between  two  Spanish  forces/^  thus 
not  only  checking  them,  but  also  making  it  possible  to 
conquer,  dislodge,  or  punish  them.  Thanks  were  due  the 
viceroy  for  this  achievement,  but  at  the  same  time  he  should 
be  requested  to  forward  the  determination  of  the  junta 
with  regard  to  Sanchez's  proposals.  Of  these  projects 
Goyeneche  said  that,  they  "seem  to  him  to  be  so  important, 
especially  that  of  the  prompt  conquest  and  settlement  of 
the  Colorado  River,  because  of  the  grave  damage  that 
may  be  uccasionod  to  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  and  its 
provinces  by  any  post  of  vantage  that  may  advance  the 
French  nation,  that  it  will  be  fitting  to  charge  the  viceroy 
to  devote  his  primary  attention  to  the  conquest  and  settle- 
ment which  Don  Fernando  S^chez  proposes,  inasmuch  as 
by  the  conquest  and  dislodgment  of  the  Seri,  Tibur6n, 
Carrizo,  and  Salinero  Indians  the  way  to  the  Colorado  and 
Gila  rivers  has  "become  free.'*" 

After  quoting  the  correspondence  leading  to  the  decree 
of  December  4,  1747,  and  citing  two  royal  decrees  of  August 
19,  16067^  with  regard  to  making  a  settlement  at  Monterey, 
the  Council  pointed  out  the  dangers  that  would  result 
from  a  French  advance  to  that  port  })y  way  of  the 
Colorado  and  Carmeio  rivers.  The  French  would  then 
dominate  the  Pacific,  and  threaten  Spanish  trade  with  the 
Philippines.  The  question  whether  Spain  should  occupy 
Monterey  was  then  considered.  If  done,  Monterey  would 
serve  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  the  galleon,  for  it  had  a 
good  port,  the  lands  were  fertile  for  every  kind  of  crop,  and 
good  for  cattle,  and  the  natives  were  docile.  It  would  also 
be  a  place  of  refuge  in  ease  of  storms.^  While  these  de- 
liberations were  going  on,  news  was  received  from  the 
viceroy  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs.  On  January  16, 
1752,  he  wrote  that  the  Pimas  of  Pimeiia  Alta  had  risen  in 


'4  In  Uiat  tbe  Seiis  oould  &o  long^        n  C-330. 
make  ft  divMrion.  *•  0-16, 10. 
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serious  revolt  in  the  preceding  November.  A  junUi  held 
in  Mexico  had  decided  to  procure  peace  by  despatching  a 
squadron  of  fifty  men  to  that  region,  but  with  instructions 
to  deal  gently  with  the  Fimas,  lest  th^  form  a  pact  with  the 
Apaches  and  Sens.  Peace  estabhshedi  this  troop  was  to 
advance  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila  in  order  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  Califomias.'*  This  letter  seems  to 
have  been  received  at  the  same  time  with  another  by  the 
viceroy  of  February  10, 1752.  The  latter"  endosed  a  fesf^* 
mmio  giving  a  full  account  of  what  had  happened  and  of  the 
measures  taken.*  Commenting  on  these  events  the  fiical 
recommended,  June  26,  1752,  that  action  on  Sdncbez's 
proposals  be  postponed  until  Sonora  should  be  restored 
to  peace,^^  and  such  was  the  decision  of  the  Council.'* 

Consideration  of  the  subject  went  on  in  Mexico,  however, 
another  junta  ho'mg  held  in  1752.  Among  the  documents 
considered  was  a  memorial  of  Father  Sedclmayr,  June  25, 
1751,  signed  also  by  other  Jesuits  of  Pimeria  Alta.  ^fhe 
document  recites  that  the  Jesuits  had  become  discouraged 
because  of  tlie  lack  of  attention  paid  to  their  previous  memo- 
rials, but  they  were  taking  fresh  hopes,  due  to  the  peace*' 
and  to  "news  of  the  zeal"  of  the  viceroy.  Consequently, 
they  were  urging  an  advance  to  the  Gila  and  Colorado 
rivers,  a  region  of  vast  lands,  mighty  rivers,  great  fertility, 
and  witlial,  easy  to  govern.  After  reducing  tlie  peoples 
there,  they  could  proceed  to  other  important  ends,  such  as 
the  conversion  of  superior  Calijomia,^   Moreover,  the 


"  C-324. 

>•  C^26.   See  alao  C-327. 

•C-321. 

•»C-334. 

"  C-335.  Thia  document  is  a  long 
report  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies  to 
the  Idog,  July  7,  1752.  citing  most  of 
the  dc»eument8  mentioned  above^  in 
oonnection  with  the  SAnrhei  memorials, 
and  stating  the  action  of  the  CounoiL 
For  n  sunmiar>'  of  proceeding  to  June 
16,  1762,  see  C-332. 

"Another  referenee  to  PenOla's 
eempnign  of  1750. 

•*  Kichman  quotes  this  document 
to  show  that  PimeHa  was  to  be  "a 
base  of  operations"  not  only  to  Moqui 
but  aleo  **iiortiiwertwMd  aa  far  m 


Monterey."  There  is  no  wurriint  for 
thie  statement  except  the  phrase 
mtptiier  Califomia,  wluoh,  ae  has  been 

shown,  referred  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  tM'uinsula.  Sedelmayr  speaks  of 
Kuprrior  California  as  a  sterile  land, 
lack  of  proviHionM  in  which  might  bo 
remedied  by  aendini;  them  via  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  River.  This 
then  wa.«i  the  oft-mentionod  plan  of 
Buppl>Tng  B.aja  California  by  an  over- 
land route.  Besides,  Alta  California 
would  not  have  been  called  a  stwile 
land,  because  belief  in  its  fertility  was 
genenil.  Finally,  why  send  provisions 
from  the  Colorado-Gila  cotintry  to 
Alta  California  6y  tooy  a/  the  moiuk  of 
the  ColonKlor 
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first-named  reduction  would  be  neeesBaiy  before  Moqui 
could  be  reconquered,  besides  which  the  Golorado-GUa 
lands  were  better  and  more  populous  than  those  of  Moqui. 
The  natives  of  these  rivers  desired  Ghristiani^,  as  had 
been  made  clear  to  Sedelma3rr  during  his  visit  of  1744,  and 
if  they  had  missions  among  them,  the  Spaniards  would  soon 
get  to  know  of  other  peoples  farther  up  the  Colorado.  Per- 
haps they  were  not  far  distant  from  the  most  westerly  con- 
quests of  the  French,  who  were  said  to  be  seeking  this  same 
Colorado  River.  At  least  eleven  or  twelve  missions  would 
be  necessary,  because  of  the  great  number  of  Indians. 
There  also  should  be  a  presidio  of  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  soldiers,  which  should  be  located  on  the  Gila, 
not  far  from  Apacheria,  as  a  check  against  the  hostile 
Apaches.  This  done,  it  might  be  possible  in  a  short  time 
to  transfer  the  presidio  of  San  Miguel  de  Horcasitas  to  the 
Gila,  provided  the  Seris  should  remain  subjected.* 

On  December  16,  1751,  the  Marques  de  Altamira,  auditor 
of  the  Audiencia  of  Mexico,  addressed  a  voluminous  memo- 
rial to  the  fiscal  of  that  body  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  here  as  evidence  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  had  been  focussed  upon  the  Colorado- 
Gila  country.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  memorial  is  con- 
cerned with  a  review  of  the  frontier  situation  from  eastern 


"  Sedelmayr  and  others  to  the  vice- 
roy, June  25,  1751,  Tubutama.  The 
flignera  and  their  atatious  were :  Jacobo 
Sedelmayr,  visitador  of  Piinerla  Alia, 
stationed  at  Tubutama  ;  Gaspar  Stiger 
(of  San  Igiiario]  :  ToniAa  Tello  of 
Caborca :  and  Juan  Nentuig  of  Saric. 
It  will  be  observwl  that  the  aumames 
of  these  Jemiits  are  spelled  differently 
than  in  Bancroft,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Tello.  The  aljove  is  the 
way  they  themaelves  wrote  them. 
Bancroft's  sunniae  that  Nentuig  was 
located  wX  8«rie  pmwm  to  hxn  hma 
correct. 

This  letter  oontainn  an  intimation 
that  Fathers  Campos  and  Adam  Guilg 
wwe  among  the  Jesuits  iriw  engaged 
in  northwaro  eocploration*  a  fact  that 
the  writer  had  not  seen  mentioned  else- 
where. Cf.  n  16,  supra.  Sedelmayr 
nfen  to  the  Ck>lorado  and  Gila  regiona 
Mm  plaeea  whieh  fay  TaiiouB  jonmeya 


ninrc  IGOl  Kino,  Campos,  Ouilj;,  KoUett 
and  he  himself  had  known,  explored, 
maiUHied,  and  dealt  with  [AosCamos 
conoeido,  reconocido,  manijado  y  fro- 
tado].  Adam  Guilg  is  the  Adan  Gil  of 
Bancroft.  .-Vt  probably  alx)ut  the 
same  time,  although  the  letter  is  not 
dated,  Father  Felipe  Segeaser  wrote  to 
the  viceroy,  the  letter  bein|:  signed 
also  by  Carlos  de  Roxaa,  Niool&s  de 
Pcrera,  and  Jo»6  Fora,  the  last  named 
not  mentioned  in  Bancroft  as  among  the 
Sonora  JesuHt.  This  letter  definitely 
inoludae  Cai^poa  with  those  who  made 
Joumeye  to  the  Gila  and  Colorado 
rivers.  The  document,  however,  is 
little  more  than  a  transcript  of  the 
one  written  by  Sedelmayr  and  the 
Jesuits  of  Pimerta  Alta,  takuis  up  the 
same  subjeet-matter  in  the  same  order, 
but  in  less  detail.  Both  documents  are 
in  Arch,  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Gobierno, 
Chihttahua.  Si^  XVIII,  £49^0  8* 
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Texas  to  Pimeifa  Alta  and  Baja  California.  Conduding  this 
part,  Aitamira  said  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  consider  this 
whole  frontier  as  no  less  worthy  of  attention  than  the 
Cahfomias  and  the  region  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers. 
By  paying  attention  to  one  part  of  the  field  as  if  there  were 
no  others  equally  worthy  of  considerationi  or  more  so,  w:ouId 
mean  that  such  measures  as  might  be  taken  in  the  matter 
of  reductions  would  be  defective,  and  that  but  little  or  no 
progress  would  be  made.  To  the  question  of  advance  by 
way  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  the  memorial.  He  recommended  a  number  of  missions 
and  settlements,  and  a  presidio  in  the  Golorado-GOa  re- 
gion. These  establishments  would  result  in  the  conquest 
of  the  natives,  would  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  an  advance  to 
the  Calif omi as,  and  in  time  might  lead  to  the  opening  of 
communication  with  Moqiii  and  New  Mexico.^ 

The  much  planned  advance  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila  did 
not  come  at  this  time.  Much  was  done,  however,  which 
tended  toward  it,  such  as  the  transfer  of  the  presidio  at 
Pitiqui  to  Horcasitas  in  1751,  the  founding  of  Tubac  and 
Altar  presidios  in  1752,  and  the  preparation  of  general  cam- 
paigns against  the  Apaches  along  the  wliole  northern  fron- 
tier, all  of  which  matters  were  related  to  the  probloinn  which 
produce  d  the  S&nchez  memorials.  The  way  was  not  clear 
for  expansion  of  the  quiet,  normal  kind.  Sonora  was  a 
seething  liot-bed  of  Indian  war  and  attendant  evils.  Thus 
the  Pima  revolt  may  be  regarded  in  a  double  light ;  as  causing 
the  postponement  of  nn  advance  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila, 
and  as  hastening  measures  which  would  in  fact  conduce 
to  that  end.  As  these  events  relate  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  next  chapter,  discussion  of  them  will  be  reserved  until 
then.  Enough  has  been  said  here  to  indicate  the  continuous 
desire  of  the  government  for  an  advance  to  the  two  rivers, 
showing  also  that  it  was  not  great  enough  to  bring  about 
fulfillment  of  the  project,  unless  there  should  be  some 
powerful  impelling  causCi  or  the  way  of  advance  be  easy. 

In  ibid. 
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CHAFTER  m 

OBSTAGLBB  IN  TBB  WAT  OF  AN  ADTANCB^  1752-1765 

The  revolt  of  the  Pimas  of  Pimerfa  Alta  broke  out  in 

November,  1751,  headed  by  an  Indian  chief  named  Don 
Luis.  All  of  the  missions,  villages,  mining  camps,  and 
ranches  in  the  northwest  were  speedily  destroyed.  Governor 
Parnlla  and  the  presidio  captains  rushed  troops  to  the 
scene  in  1752,  and  the  revolt  died  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun.  Two  missionaries  and  perhaps  a  hundred  other 
whites  had  been  killed.  In  the  next  twenty  years,  plans 
for  an  extension  of  the  frontier  by  way  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  rivers  were  secondary  to  the  question  of  establish- 
ing good  order  in  Sonora,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  further 
permanent  advance.  THe  principal  prerequisites  to  good 
order  were :  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  between 
the  religious  and  secular  authorities;  the  subjection  or 
annihilation  of  the  Seris,  and  the  repuls*?  of  Apache  raids; 
and  a  sufficiently  great  increase  in  the  white  population  of 
Sonora  to  develop  its  resources,  in  order  to  render  its  reten- 
tion permanent,  and  to  ensure  a  commensurate  return  to 
the  central  government  for  the  expense  of  its  reduction. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  show  the 
status  of  theee  problems  in  the  period  elapsing  between  the 
suppression  of  the  Pima  revolt  and  the  coming  of  Jos^ 
de  G&lves  as  visitador  of  Now  Spain.  A  second  object 
will  be  to  account  for  Spain's  failure  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. Third,  it  will  be  shown  that  plans  for  northwestward 
advance  were  at  no  time  given  up,  although  they  failed  to 
result  in  great  accomplishment,  for  the  same  reasons  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter. 


Most  of  the  missions  of  Fimexla  Alta  were  reoecupied  in 
1752,  after  the  Pima  revolt  had  been  suppressed,  but  pros* 
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pp.rity  did  not  return.  Decline  was  iDstered  by  a  bitter 
controversy  that  broke  out  between  tlic  Jesuits  and  ( ro^  ernur 
Parrilla  as  to  the  causof^  of  the  outbreak,  1  atlier  Keller 
said  that  Farrilla  was  at  fault  for  flattering  Don  Luis,  the 
revolt  foilowing  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  latter's 
csonceit.  Parrilla  claimed  that  the  Jesuits  had  ill-treated 
the  Indians  intolerably  oppressing  them  with  work  and 
punishments.  Many  Indians  and  white  settlers,  probably 
the  majority,  supported  Parnlla's  charges^  although  others 
took  the  Jesuit  side,  the  arguments  depending  usually, 
perhapsi  on  the  interests  of  those  making  them.  Many 
of  the  Indians  did  not  like  the  restraints  of  mission  life; 
the  whites  wanted  seculamation,  which  would  give  them 
a  chance  to  appropriate  the  mission  lands,  and  virtually 
enslave  the  Inc^ans;  and  secularisation,  if  possible,  was 
also  in  the  interests  of  the  govemmenti  as  the  jbidians  would 
then  have  to  pay  tribute.  The  dispute  dragged  on,  re- 
sulting in  many  great  ieitiimonias  ijiat  came  before  the 
Coundl  of  the  Indies  for  consideration.  Not  until  Sep- 
tember 27|  1759,  was  the  case  declared  ofGlcially  at  an  end,^ 
the  Jesuits  being  exculpated.*  Whatever  nxay  have  been 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  the  Jesuits  became  less  and 
less  influential  in  Sonora.  Few  neophytes  were  obtained 
from  this  time  forth.  Indian  women  and  children,  and 
old  and  infirm  men  resided  at  the  missions,  but  others 
rarely  came  in,  unless  impelled  by  hunger  or  by  fear  of  the 
Apaches.  At  other  times  they  remained  in  the  mountains, 
or  aided  the  Seris  in  stirring  up  trouble.^  Meanwhile, 
complaints  against  the  Jesuits  continued. 

The  Seris.  as  well  as  the  Pimas,  had  given  trouble  in  1751, 
continuing  from  that  time  until  1771  in  almost  constant  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  taking  refuge  when  hard  pressed  in  the 
Cerro  Prieto.  Apache  campaic:ns  also  occupied  attention 
along  the  entire  northern  frontier  from  Sonora  to  Texas. 


>c-4eo. 

» Among  docunieaUs  that  bear  on 
tiw  dispute  arifiine  out  of  the  Pima 
ravoltof  175lM»tJieioUowiiig:  C-322, 


324.  326-27.  334-40.  345.  34S^,  366- 
65.  3G7-71.  379.  382.  384.  388,  393, 
398,  40a-«,  438.  440-41,  450,  453, 
46S-S0. 
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Expeditions  against  the  Apaches  acconiplishpd  little,  as 
they  could  never  be  broii«^ht  to  a  gtuerai  engagement. 
About  the  only  result  wurih  noting  is  the  conclusion  that 
Moqui  might  be  reached  by  way  of  the  upper  Clila,  if  such 
a  route  were  desired,  a  project  considered  in  connection  with 
the  plans  for  conquest  toward  and  beyond  the  Colorado  and 
Gila.  This  conclusion  was  arrived  at  because  the  Apaches 
bad  blankets  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Moquis.  Often 
the  Apaches  took  advantage  of  ezpeditioiis  against  them  to 
raid  the  country  about  the  presidios,  thus  deprived  of  its 
usual  guard.  ''It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  damages 
suffered  in  Sonora,"  writes  Burriel,  "especially  since  the 
death  of  the  biave  Captain  Ansa,  in  villages,  settlements, 
farms,  roads,  pastures,  woods,  and  mines,  many  of  which 
have  been  abandoned  on  that  account,  although  very 
rich/'  *  Even  the  mission  Indians  could  no  longer  be 
controlled,  the  Jesuits  fearing  to  discipline  them,  lest  they 
provoke  revolt.   General  lawlessness  prevailed. 

Internal  conditions  of.  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  are  well  illu^ 
trated  by  the  statistics  of  population  obtained  by  Bishop 
Tam9r6n  while  on  a  diocesan  tour  from  1759  to  1763.  At 
that  time  there  were  in  the  two  provinces  32,000  of  Spanish 
or  mixed  blood,  and  31,000  Indians  professing  Christianity, 
of  whom  25,000  lived  in  missions.  Th«re  were  fifty  mis- 
sions, most  of  them  in  Sonora.  The  number  of  uncon- 
verted Indians  was  very  large,  but  no  estimate  of  them 
was  made. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  white  population  lived  in  Smaloa. 
White  settlements*  were  the  rule  there,  the  exceptions 
being  a  few  Indian  villages  along  the  coast,  where  there 
was  not  the  induc^ent  of  mineral  wealth  to  draw  ^e 
Spanish  settler.  Tliere  were  some  considerable  towns  in 
Sinaloa.  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa  had  a  white  population  of 
3500 ;  Fuerte,  otherwise  San  Juan  de  Montesclaros,  1886 ; 
Rosario  2459;  San  Sebastian  2500;  Culiacdn  2216;  and 


«  Burriel.  NoHcia,  II.  566. 

•The  term  "white  settlementa"  is 

inferi.Icd  to  include  all  elements  of  the 
gtnie  de  r<u6n.    The  "white  setUe- 


ment"  of  Masatl&n.  for  example,  was 
Gompoeed  of  mulattoes.  Cf.  chap. 
I,  n.  2. 
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Mazatl^  966.  These  places  had  nearly  hall  tiie  total 
white  population  of  the  two  provinces.  Secularization  of 
missions  had  taken  place  in  most  of  Sinaloa,  although  the 
Jesuits  were  more  numerous  than  secular  clergj',  but  they 
usually  served  as  parish  priests,  the  mission  system  pre- 
vailing but  little.  Much  of  this  change  c&iuc  as  a  result 
of  the  Sanchez  memorials,  having:  occurred  prior  to  the 
Tamaron  visita^  Tliere  were  prol):ihly  not  mnny  uncon- 
vt  rtcd  Indians  ia  Sinaloa,  or  if  there  were,  they  caused  no 
trouble. 

In  Ostimuri,  as  that  part  of  Sonora  below  the  Yaqui  was 
then  called,  conditions  were  almost  as  good  as  in  Sinaloa. 
Alamos  had  a  population  of  3400  of  white  or  mixed  race; 
Bayorca  1004;  Rio  Chico  1400;  Trinidad  de  Plata  715; 
and  Soyopa  or  San  Antonio  de  la  Huerta  300.  All  of  these 
were  mining  towns.  Farther  north,  in  the  mountain  di»- 
txicts  near  the  Sonora  valley,  there  were  a  number  of  mining 
towns  at  considerable  distances  from  a  presidio,  such  as 
Arivechi,  Sal^uaripa,  Nacori,  and  Arispe.  In  northeastern 
Sonora,  where  the  Apaches  were  wont  to  make  raids,  most 
of  the  white  population  was  grouped  around  presidios  there 
and  nearby  in  Nueva  Yizcaya,  there  being  484  atFronteras. 
Near  the  coast,  where  the  Seris  and  their  allies  were  numer- 
ous, and  precious  metals  not  plentiful,  there  were  no  whites. 
The  case  witii  Fimeifa  Alta  was  a  little  better,  due  to  the 
existence  of  gold  and  silver.  There  were  eight  missions, 
Suamca,  Quebavi,  Bac,  Saric,  Tubutama,  Atf,  Gaborca, 
and  San  Ignacio,  and  three  presidios,  Terrenate,  Tubac, 
and  Altar.  Subsidiaiy  to  these  were  a  number  of  vintaa, 
viUoB,  and  reaU$  de  minaa.   In  the  mission  districts  there 


*  In  addition  to  documents  already 
cited  in  oonneetion  with  tho  84nflbe» 
memorials  fbe  foUowing  may  be  »• 
ferred  to:  C-341. 348. 355. 379.381.  383. 
307.  These  documents  are  for  the 
sreara  1753  to  1755.  dealing  with  the 
eowioo  of  twenty-two  iemut  miaaions 
to  ibe  aeeular  eurgy  under  Juriadietaon 
of  the  bidiop  of  Durango.  The  Jesuits 
objected  to  the  cession,  saying  that 
the  Indians  were  opposed  4o  it.  and 
that  tboy  had  threatened  to  withdraw 


to  the  mountaiaa  if  deprived  of  their 
miMionariee.  The  fltrnvmnent  over- 
ruled theee  objeethnui,  and  the  vieeroy 

was  able  to  write,  March  9.  1755,  that 
the  twenty-two  miaaiona  had  been 
secularised.  This  relieved  the  govern- 
ment of  an  annual  expenditure  of 
over  7000  pe»09,  the  amount  reqtiired 
by  the  missionaries  for  winr,  nil,  nnd 
other  articles  u^cd  in  odmimstenitg 
.saoramentA,  and  rendered  the  Indiuia 
liable  for  tribute. 
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were  4223  Indianfl  and  348  whites,  the  latter  being  at  the 
mining  camps  of  Guebavi,  Santa  Barbara,  Buenavista, 
ArisonaCi  and  Santa  Ana.'  At  the  presidios  there  were 
no  Indians,  but  there  were  1117  whites,  including  garrisons 
of  fifty  men  at  each  presidio.  All  of  the  white  settlements 
of  Fimeila  Alta  were  within  easy  reach  of  presidios,  without 
which  they  could  not  have  existed. 

From  the  above  it  will  appear  that  Sinaloa  had  undergone 
adjustment  to  white  rule,  removing  it  from  the  status  of  a 
frontier  province;  that  a  great  part  of  Sonora,  including 
all  prominent  mining  regions,  except  Pimeria  Alta  and  the 
northeast,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  adjusted ;  that 
northeastern  Sonora,  Pimeria  Alta,  and  the  coast  regions 
were  far  from  such  adjustment  ;  that  the  Une  and  progress 
of  conque:*t  depended  largely  upon  the  existence  of  mineral 
wealth.  Thus  it  seems  tliat  the  situation  in  Sonora  was 
not  hopelessly  bad,  if  only  the  government  would  exert 
itself  to  conquer  the  Seris  and  repulse  the  Apaches,  but  this  it 
did  not  do  for  a  long  time.  As  a  result  Spanish  settlements 
were  abandoned,  and  to  many  it  seemed  that  Sonora  might 
be  lost.  The  authorities  in  Mexico  and  Spain  were  memo- 
rialized by  a  vast  horde  of  officials  and  priests  as  to  the  most 
effective  methods  for  saving  the  province.  In  1763  Father 
Lizaz6in  reported  that  it  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
depopulated,  and  urged  steps  to  prevent  it,  laying  stress 
on  the  mineral  wealth  to  be  obtained  there,  should  fiood 
order  prevail.  He  sugs^ested  two  new  presidios  as  additional 
cheeks  against  the  Indians:  at  (iu:tymns  against  the  Seris 
and  Pimas,  and  at  Babippe  against  the  Apaches.*  The 
anonymous  author  of  tiie  Descnpcion  (icogrdfica  Natural  y 
Curiosa  de  la  Provincia  de  Sonora,  writing  in  1764  ,  recom- 
mended that  the  Seris  and  Pimas  Bajos  be  transported ; 
mining  and  agriculture  might  then  revive.  Pedro  de 
Aragdn,  September  6,  1765,  recommended  concentrating  on 
Ostimuri,  and  establishing  a  presidio  south  of  the  Yaqui 
River.  These  three  memorials  were  only  a  few  out  of  many, 
and  although  similar  views  were  held  in  high  quarters,  they 
probably  exhibited  more  pessimism  than  the  facts  watw 
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rantedJ  The  official  correspondence  of  the  time  shows 
that  affairs  were  bad  enough,  but  it  was  not  so  despondent 
in  tone  as  were  letters  of  the  religious,  and  of  private  in- 
dividuals.* It  must  be  remembered  that  affairs  were  prob- 
ably as  bad,  or  possibly  worse,  along  the  frontiers  of 
Nueva  Viseayai  where  the  Apaches  caused  far  more  trouble^ 
than  in  Sonora,  the  problem  of  restoring  peace  being  one 
of  a  long  frontier,  and  not  of  a  single  province.  As  regards 
the  matter  of  a  permanent  advance  to  the  Colorado  and 
Gila  rivers,  the  situation  was  worse  in  17^  than  in  1752. 
Hie  other  two  objects  of  this  chapter  involve  a  consideration 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Spanish  govenmient  for  the 
period  under  review. 

The  establishment  of  Bourbon  rule  in  Spain  in  1700, 
althougih  carrying  in  its  train  a  number  of  disastrous  wars, 
was  accompanied  by  sincere  efforts  for  regeneration  of  the 
countiy.  Spain's  object  in  this  period  was  not  primarily 
one  of  aggrandisement,  but  rather  to  make  hersdf  so  strong 
that  she  could  ensure  retention  of  what  she  already  had. 
Subordinate  to  this  was  the  natural  desire  for  the  recovery 
of  what  had  been  taken  from  her,  and  for  the  removal  of 
certain  onerous  restrictions  upon  her  freedom  of  action,  as, 
for  example,  those  resulting  from  the  Asiento  treaty  with 
England.*   At  every  turn  in  the  accomplishment  of  these 


'Yet,  at  a  later  date,  in  a  private 
letter  to  hi«  brother.  May  29.  17(')7. 
Viceroy  Croix  wrote  that  Siualua  and 
Sonora  were  almost  deserted  by  raaaon 
of  Indian  invaaionB.  If  the  Indians 
oould  be  defeated,  and  the  provinces 
repopulated,  they  would  yield  more 
treawire  than  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
he  Mid.  for  they  woe  the  richest  prov- 
ineet  in  New  SiMin  in  aold  and  silver. 
Croix,  Corretpmdanee,  207.  Condi- 
tions in  1707  wiTc  not  nmterially  difTor- 
ent  from  what  thoy  were  in  the  period 
covered  in  this  chapter. 

*Tlie  three  memciiials  quoted  an 
dted  from  Bancroft.  Amonp  other 
documents  almut  internal  conditions  of 
Sonora  are  the  foUowinK :  C-495.  499, 
601-3.  511-13.  61S  121,  r,24.  f.27  2H. 
630-31,  546.  54&-60.  600.  664.  669. 
600,  606.  Thew  an  for  the  meet 
pert  official  cotmpondence  for  the 


years  1761  to  1765.  of  governors 
Cuervo  nnd  Pineda,  \'iceroy  Cruillae, 
and  Arriaga,  the  minutro  gentral. 

•  One  of  the  results  of  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  was  Spain's 
grant  of  the  Asiento  treaty  to  En^and 
in  1713.  By  its  ferma  Rrituh  subjects 
were  allowed  to  sell  4800  slaves  a  year 
in  the  Spanish  colonies  for  thirty  years. 
Tbejr  nught  alao  wnd  one  ahip  a  year 
of  five  hundred  tons  burden  with  goode 
for  the  .'innuni  fairs  at  Vera  Pruz  and 
Porto  Bello.  These  privileges  were 
used  by  the  En^ish  as  an  entering 
wedge  for  ■mngriing.  They  were  set 
aaide  on  the  outbreak  of  war  In  1780. 
and  at  the  roneliision  of  peace,  England 
surrendered  her  rights  for  the  unfinished 
term  of  the  treaty  (the  four  yeara 
lost  by  war),  upon  Spain's  payment  d 
aa  indemni^  of  £100^ 
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policies  Spam  found  herself  confronted  and  threal<'ned  by 
England.  Five  times,  in  little  more  than  the  first  half 
century  of  Bourbon  rule,  Spain  aiitl  England  were  oppo- 
nents in  war.*°  Through  violations  ot  tlie  Afnento  treaty, 
England  was  breaking  down  Spain's  monopoly  of  its  colonial 
trade.  English  imperialism  was  a  constant  menace  as 
against  Spain's  retention  of  her  colonies,  linti&h  subjects 
trespassed  upon  Spanish  domains,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dye-wood  cutters  in  Honduras,  and  wctc  sustamed  by  their 
own  government.  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  held  by 
England,  a  standing  affront  to  the  national  dignity  of  Spain, 
and  a  danger  to  the  peninsula  itself.  The  British  govern- 
ment supported  Portugal  in  the  latter's  claim  to  the  Sacra- 
mento region  of  the  Rio  de  la  Pljita  in  South  Anurica. 
British  vessels  claimed  a  right  to  search  S})amaii  ships  on 
the  high  seas,  and  even  seized  some  of  them. 

One  obvious  way  to  a  successful  issue  of  these  contro- 
versies was  the  building  up  of  a  strong  army  and  navy,  but 
this  required  more  money  than  Spain's  revenues  supplied. 
To  get  it  Spain  pursued  two  courses :  the  wise  one  of  eco- 
nomic regeneration  at  home,  so  that,  by  attainment  of  greater 
wealthi  greater  amounts  in  taxation  might  be  levied;  and 
the  unwise  policy  of  bleeding  the  colonies,  by  exacting  great, 
sums  from  them,  without  attempting  in  equal  measure  their 
development.  The  primary  intention  in  the  latter  case 
seems  to  have  been  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue 
possible,  not  ultimately,  but  at  once,  at  least  so  far  as  was 
commensurate  with  retention  of  the  colonies.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  treat  in  detail  of  the  results  of  this  policy, 
temporary  or  ultimate.  Suffice  then  to  say  that  Spanish 
revenues  were  increased,  the  economic  wealth  of  Spain  devel- 
oped, and  an  army  and  navy  created.  But  the  need  never 
cau^t  up  with  the  danger.  The  resources  developed  under 
Ferdinand  VI  were  wasted  by  Spain's  brief  participation  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  T^^tever  funds  Spain  got,  she 
constantly  needed  more.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jos6 
de  G&lves  was  sent  to  New  Spain  in  1765,  for  that  vice^ 

» To  wit:  1701-13,  17ia>21.  1727-29,  179(M8.  1782-08. 
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royalty  produced  far  more  revenue  than  the  other  Spanish 
colonies.*^    More  yet  was  wanted. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  how  this  policy  affected  the 
region  of  which  Sonora  forms  a  part.  Materials  have  bee  a 
found  in  the  Archive  (leneral  de  Indias  by  the  writer  show- 
ing thv  reoeipts  and  disbursement?  of  the  Real  Caja  (royal 
treasury)  of  Guadalajara  for  each  year  from  1743  to  1781. 
This  was  the  principal  real  caja  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Avdienda  of  Guadalajara,  and  until  the  arrival  of 
GiUvez  the  only  one  dealing  with  the  region  west  of  the 
central  plateau  of  Mexico.  G&lvez  founded  a  real  caja 
at  Alamos,  June  1,  1769.^^  Later  there  was  anoth^  at 
Rosario.  Figures  of  the  Real  Caja  of  Guadalajara  may  be 
used,  although  with  raaervations,  owing  to  lack  of  informar 
tion  as  to  the  extent  of  ite  jurisdiction  and  the  mter-relati<His 
of  different  oa^w  reaUtf  as  some  eyidence  that  Spain  did 
not  make  a  supreme  effort  to  put  down  the  Indian  wars. 
The  means  for  so  doing  were  at  hand,  had  Ihe  authorities 
not  considered  other  matters  as  of  more  consequence.  For 
the  entire  period,  1743  to  1781,  an  average  of  86  per  cent  of 
the  receipts  at  the  Real  dya  of  Guadalajara  were  sent  to 
the  Real  Caja  of  Mexico,  or  in  later  years,  to  that  and  other 
cajCM  reales  of  the  viceroyalty.  Not  only  is  this  the  average 
for  the  entire  period,  but  about  the  usual  percentage  for 
each  year.  From  amounts  remitted,  however,  should  be 
deducted  sums  sent  back  lor  maintaining  the  presidios  of 
Sonora.  This  in  some  cases  was  about  half  of  the  total 
remitted  to  Mexico,  but  certainly  after  1761  was  always  less 
than  that,  faUmg  to  a  general  average  of  about  one-third.^' 
Sums  remitted  to  Mexico  grew  steadily  greater.  In  the 
decade  from  1743  to  1752  the  average  annual  remission 
amounted  to  222,663  pesos.  In  the  next  decade,  ending 
1762,  remissions  had  jumped,,  despite  disorder  in  Sonora,  to 

Wflhelin   Roflcher,  The   Spanith  but  was  in  most  cases  about  20,000 . 

colonial   sj/.^fcm    (tr.   ed.   by   Edward  In  1771  the  annual  fund  for  cr^ch  of 

Gaylord  Bourne.     Now  York.  1904),  the  six  in  Sonora  wa»  20,665  dmos, 

p.  40.  «BOept  Horcasitas  which  got  24,00S^ 

» C-1271.   See  also  C-1200.  the  added  amount  being  for  the  g»v<* 

The  Minaal  ooet  of  e  presidio  emor's  salary.  C-1760. 
nuiied  fiom  18.000  to  S6,0Q0  psMt, 
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an  annual  average  of  263,285  pesos.  The  ver>'  next  year, 
1763,  the  year  of  Lizazoin's  despondent  memorial,  the 
amount  sent  to  Mexico  was  higher  than  it  had  been  in  pre- 
vious years,  certainly  since  1743,  no  less  than  372,497  pesos. 
In  the  years  that  G&lvez  was  most  prominent  in  his  reforma 
of  real  kaetenda,  1765  to  1769,  it  waa  more  than  that  in 
each  year,  reaching  the  high-water  mark  of  477,209  pesos 
in  1766|  a  figure  that  was  never  surpassed  in  the  thirty- 
nine  year  period  considered  here.  From  1770  on,  receipts 
were  lower,  though  averaging  well  over  300,000  pesos  ^  year, 
but  Guadalajara  was  then  sharing  activities  with  Alamos 
and  Rosario.^ 

Had  these  sums  been  applied  for  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  regions  from  which  they  were  collected, 
ft  stronger  establishment  or  even  additional  conquests 
might  have  resulted.  Probably,  however,  the  greater  part 
of  the  funds,  after  deducting  the  presidial  sUiuadas,  found 
their  way  to  Europe.  Certainly  this  was  the  case  at  a  later 
time,'*  and  it  may  confidently  be  assumed  to  have  been 
80  in  the  period  under  review.  It  is,  therefore,  a  reason- 
ably safe  conclusion  that  Spain  failed  to  cope  with  the 
situation  In  Sonora,  because  it  would  not  go  to  the  eipense, 
or  rather  reduce  its  profits,  in  order  to  apply  a  remedy. 
There  being  no  definite  foreign  danger  from  the  direction 
of  Sonora,  no  discoveries  of  unusually  rich  mines,  and  no 
man  of  such  exceptional  ability  as  to  be  able  with  the 
means  at  hand  to  bring  order  to  Sonora,  it  was  left  without 
great  assistance  from  the  govenmient  in  its  problems  of 
development. 

Whether  or  not  an  advance  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila 


For  financial  operations  of  the  Real 
Caja  of  Guadalajara  outlined  above 
we  leockiot  104-3-9  and  101-3-21, 
Arrhivo  de  Indias,  Seville.  The  writer 
ha«  prepared  a  table  showing?  resulta 
for  the  entire  period  from  1743  to 
1781,  which  appears  as  Appeudix  I. 
Sample  wtadot  or  tables  for  a  sinila 
year,  showing  receipts  and  disburae- 
ment8,  item  by  item,  will  foHow  as 
Appendix  II. 

"Between  1786 and  1790 the  average 


amount  of  receipts  a  year  for  the  entire 
vioeroyalty  of  New  Spain  was  10,747»- 
878  psaoe.  Tha  lai«Bst  Item  of  ex- 
pense was  the  amount  devoted  to 
sihmdos  of  presidios.  3,011,0(^4  pe*o». 
Yet  there  reinuine<^i  for  reiniswiou  to 
Spain,  after  deducting  costs  of  carriage, 
6,843,438  peso*,  over  haii  the  total 
receipts.  Fonscea  r\nd  Umitia,  I, 
Ealadon  1  and  2,  between  pp.  XXXVIII 
audi. 
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riven  might  have  resulted,  but  for  the  Pima  Revolt  of 
1751,  this  event  did  not  cause  the  government  to  lose  in- 
terest in  the  project.  Investigations  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
outbreak  were  often  linked  with  questions  or  proposals 
as  to  the  advisability  of  an  advance.  The  same  subject 
came  up  in  considering  Indian  difficulties  along  the  frontiers 
of  Nueva  Vizcaya.  Presidios  were  established  in  Sonora, 
primarily  with  a  view  to  clearing  the  way  to  the  Colorado 
and  Gila ;  for  that  reason  mciitiou  of  their  establishment 
has  been  reserved  for  this  part  of  the  chapter. 

On  June  18,  1751,  the  viceroy,  urged  to  this  course  by 
Parrilla  and  Gallardo,  authorized  the  transfer  of  the  presidio 
of  Pitiqui  to  Sau  Miguel  de  Horcasitas.  Lands  were  al- 
lotted to  settlers  in  hopes  that  the  region  might  ultimately 
be  defended  by  its  inhabitants,  allowing  the  presidio  to  be 
moved  to  a  more  advantageous  site  for  northward  conquests,^* 
but  the  hoped-for  removal  did  not  occur.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  steps  were  taken  to  clear  the  way  of  Apaches. 
The  captains  of  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa,  Fronteras,  and 
Terrenate  were  ordt  riMi  to  make  a  general  campaign 
against  them."  In  1752  the  presidio  of  Ban  Ignacio  de  Tu- 
bac  was  founded,  and  a  garrison  placed  at  Altar  which  soon 
became  a  presidio.  Tubac,  at  least,  was  to  aid  against  the 
Apaches,  and  both  were  intended  to  serve  not  only  ns  a 
check  against  the  Pimas  Altos,  but  also  as  bases  for  ox- 
tending  the  conquest  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  once  the 
Sens  and  their  allies  should  be  suppre.'^sed.^^  Campaigns 
were  also  made  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  presidios  founded 
in  accord  with  the  general  plan  for  crushing  the  Apaches.*' 
Even  there,  the  ideas  of  Stochez  were  operative,  the  object 


>*  Referred  to  iu  Amarillaa  to  Arriaca, 
Jan.  18,  1758.  C-AU.  See  alM  ib* 
ToltmdDaas  (otimoiMO,  C-433. 

"  Anza  is  authoHty  for  thia  state- 
ment. Ansa  to  Bucarely.  Mar.  7, 
1773.  In  G-2113.  Bancroft  has  a 
rafarenoe  to  a  preodiio  at  Bayorca. 
N.  M,  Si.  A  Tex.,  T.  554.  ttotoS.  TWs 
would  aeem  to  be  .-in  ormr 

I*  Hie  subgect  of  thimo  wars  cannot 
be  taken  up  bare.  Tb»  following  ia  a 


partial  list  of  the  materials  that  luiKht 
be  used,  over  half  of  them  being  great 
tttHmoKUf:  C-a72-75.  377,  394-95, 
899^1,  418.  420.  431.  437.  448.  451. 
4--1  -^5,  477-78,  4Sft.  493,  571-74,  597. 
These  are  dated  1754  to  1765.  but  refer 
to  campaigns  begun  in  1751,  as  well 
as  to  those  made  between  tha  above 
datee.  They  do  not  indttde  eoma  dooa* 
mpnta  used  in  another  connection  in 
this  work,  but  which  also  refer  to  the 
Apaobe  wan. 
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bdng  to  defead  the  frontier  against  the  French.  All  of 
these  activities  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  the  events  which 
produced  the  S&nchez  memorials. 

S&nchez's  fear  of  a  French  approach  to  the  Pacific  by 
way  of  New  Mexico,  against  which  the  Colorado-Gila  ^ 
iablisbments  were  to  be  a  check,  seemed  confirmed  when 
two  Frenchmen  were  apprehended  in  New  Mexico  in  1753. 
While  this  event  was  still  being  discussedi  a  IVench  settle- 
ment on  the  Trinity  River,  Texas,  was  discovered  in  1756* 
French  deserters  from  New  Orleans,  and  French  traders 
from  the  same  place  were  a  source  of  worry.  These  events 
were  not  regarded  lightly,  but  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  highest  authorities  in  Spain,  and  were  taken  up  diplo- 
matically with  the  court  of  France.  The  captured  French* 
men  were  condemned  to  death,  but  had  their  sentence 
commuted  to  imprisonment.  Strict  orders  were  given  to 
the  viceroy  not  to  permit  Frenchmen  or  other  foreigners 
to  enter  Spanish  dominions,  and  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  was  especially  directed  to 
this  injimction.  Hie  documents  used  on  this  subject  run 
to  the  year  1761,  when  the  Family  Compact  between  France 
and  Spain  was  signed.  In  1762  France  ceded  its  territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  and  its  other  continental 
possessions,  in  the  next  year,  to  England.  This,  of  course, 
mecLiit  an  end  of  danger  from  the  French.  As  regards 
iiortJuvestward  advance  it  is  significant  that  the  S^chez 
memunaU  were  used  in  dealing  with  these  events  ;  if  French- 
men were  in  New  Mexico,  that  was  regarded  as  threatening 
the  Pacific,  and  Texas  was  considered  but  a  step  from 
New  Mexico.*®  The  direct  heir  of  Sanchez's  ideas  was 
one  Pedro  de  Labaquera,  but  as  his  memorials  dealt  with 
the  whole  question  of  northwestward  advance,  of  which 
fear  of  the  French  was  but  a  part,  and  as  they  were 
written  as  a  time  when  the  French  were  no  longer  con- 


■Aa  to  French  nj^groaedona,  1753  to 
1761,  see  C-344.  354.  3H0.  386.  389, 
391.  411-13.  415.  421.  4^27  J'J.  -VM  3  ^ 
4Qi$-69.  472.  492,  496.  Bolton.  French 
intrutitma  into  New  MtsS»,  1749-i7Si 
<iB«amcrii»t),  givw  »  mmmuy  of 


Frpnrh  ntrp:rc='f;iona  not  only  for  the 
reKion  Hiid  period  named,  but  also  for 
the  entire  Toxa»-New  Mexico  frontier 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  oeiH 
tury. 
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sidercd  dangerous,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  take  them  up 
in  anotlier  connection. 

One  of  the  most  important  documents  in  the  history  of 
northwestward  advance  is  the  Noticia  de  la  California  of 
Father  Andres  Burriel,  published  anonymously  in  Madrid 
in  1757.  Tlie  body  of  the  Noticia  was  taken  from  the 
manuscript  of  Father  Miguel  Venegas,  written  in  Mexico, 
1739.  Venegas  in  turn  had  been  indebted  largely  to  the 
unpubUshed  work  of  Father  Tarabal.^  Burriel  began  his 
work  at  Toledo  in  1750,  employing  additional  materials  as 
well  as  the  manuscript  of  Venegas,  writing  the  important 
appendioes,  and  making  the  map,  whicli,  like  the  book^  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Venegas.  Early  in  1754  the  work  was 
completed.  Then  followed  a  period  of  two  years  before 
authorisation  to  print  was  granted,  not  only  that  of  the 
government  being  required,  but  also  that  of  the  Jesuit  order. 
Burriel,  writing  May  3,  1754,  to  Father  Pedro  Altamiranoi 
the  Jesuit  procurudar  general  de  Indiae,  enjoined  that  bis 
own  name  was  on  no  account  to  appear,  saying  that  most  of 
the  work  was  Venegas',  anyway.  "Aside  from  that," 
he  added,  affairs  of  considerable  delicacy  aie  touched 
upon,  and  it  is  well  that  I,  an  employe  of  the  king,^  do 
not  appear,  while  we  do  not  know  how  they  will  be  le- 
ceived."  Many  of  these  coeae  dostofUe  ddieadae  were  stricken 
out  in  course  of  various  official  readingp  before  publicap 
tion ;  for  example,  remarks  which  seemed  in  any  way  to  re- 
flect upon  the  government  for  its  delays  or  failures  to  execute 
royal  decrees  were  expunged,  to  the  bitter  regret  of  Father 
Burrial.** 

The  book  is  in  a  sense  a  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  plea 

for  the  extension  of  their  missionary  field.  Before  it  was 
pubUshed,  many  Jesuit  missions  of  Sinaloa  and  elsewhere 

«  Tarftba]  came  to  Baja  California  Bancroft.  .V.  Af.  Si.  <fc  Tex..  I.  456. 

in  1730  when  thirty  years  of  ane.    He  **  As  nn  arrhivist  in  Toledo, 

was  chtirKcd  by  the  provinciul  with  the  "  For  the  farts  of  this  parnnraph, 

du^  of  writing  a  biatoiy  of  the  Jesuit  see  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia. 

inisnons  of  BaJa  California.   That  he  BoMiA.  LII.  d06-438.    Additional  docu- 

did  so  is  testified  to,  not  only  by  Vene-  ments,  1754  to  1756,  having  to  do  with 

ga.M,  but  also  by  Clavigero,  who  saw  the  ftraut  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies 

over  twelve  volumes  of  his  manuscript.'^  of   leave   to  print,   are  C-387,  409« 

at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Guadalajara.  416-17,  419. 
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had  been  secularized,  as  already  noted.  Competition  of 
other  urderb  had  lo  be  met,  and  Jesuit  mission  work,  just 
then  much  criticized,  to  be  defended.  Whatever  the  ulti- 
mate objects,  the  arguments  of  Biirriel  were  convincing,  and 
their  effect  upon  northwestward  advance  was  such,  that  the 
book  merits  considerable  space  here. 

The  Noticia  deals  with  Baja  California,  and  is  du  ided  into 
four  parts,  as  follows :  a  description  of  Baja  California  and 
its  people.;  a  histon,'-  of  the  peninsula  up  to  thp  coming 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1697,  noting  repeated  attempts  to  settle 
it,  all  ending  in  failure ;  a  history  of  the  peninsula,  and  of 
related  events  occurring  on  the  Sinalua  and  Sonora  coast, 
from  1697  to  1752  ;  and  a  series  of  appendices  commenting 
on  documents  relating  to  Baja  California,  with  llie  idea  of 
showing  why  this  ''most  disagreeable,  barren,  and  wretched 
country  in  the  world"  should  be  a  matter  of  so  much  con- 
cern to  the  Spanish  crown  and  to  the  Jesuits.  Parts  one  and 
two  need  not  be  considered  here.  Only  a  little  need  be  said 
of  part  three.  The  Jesuits  had  planted  a  number  of  nii&- 
eions  in  Baja  California  southward  to  the  cape,  and  north 
to  a  point  between  27^  and  28°,  about  due  west  of  the 
Yaqui  Biver  in  southern  Sonora.  One  project  constantly 
in  their  mind,  as  has  been  shown,  was  to  advance  to  the 
Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  and  there  to  meet  their  brethren 
from  Sonora,  the  Sonora  Jesuits  being  possessed  with  the 
same  idea,  and  likewise  entertaining  projects  of  further 
advance  to  Moqui  and  Alta  CaUfomia.  The  junction  of 
the  Colorado  and  Gila  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  goal 
of  the  Jesuits  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf.  So  far  as  Baja 
California  was  concerned,  this  advance  was  designed  merely 
as  a  means  of  preserving  the  peninsula,  by  getting  the  prod- 
ucts of  Sonora;  the  peninsiUa  was  not  regarded  as  head- 
quarters for  general  northward  advance.  The  royal  decree 
of  December  4, 1747,  had  furthered  this  aim  of  a  connection 
between  Sonora  and  Baja  Califomia.  Finally,  says  Burriel, 
"On  both  sides,  in  Pimeria  and  Califomia»  there  are  the 
most  ample  gateways  for  spreading  the  gospel.  To  the 
north  side  of  both  are  vast  lands,  inhabited  by  infidel  nations. 
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who  never  heard  of  the  most  sweet  name  of  Jeeus^  through 
whom  alone  are  salvation  and  eternal  life."  ** 

Hie  introduction  to  part  four  is  particularly  important 
on  the  question  of  northwestward  advance.  It  was  because 
of  the  location  of  the  peninsula,  said  Burriel,  that  the  con- 
quest of  this  barren  laud  had  been  preferred  to  that  of  any 
other  American  country  ;  if  the  peninsula  were  unoccupied, 
the  whole  western  coast  of  New  Spain,  "from  Acapulco  to 
the  Colorado  River/'  would  be  unsafe.  This  w;iri  not  due 
to  any  great  danger  from  savages,  but  pirates  might  locate 
there,  as  in  the  past,  and  upset  trade.  Moreover,  *'What 
would  be  the  consequence  if  some  Euroj^ean  power  should 
erect  coiomes,  forts,  and  presidios  on  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia?" Then  a^^ain,  for  the  safety  of  any  northward  exten- 
sion of  the  frontier  the  Spanish  missions  must  be  connected 
with  those  of  New  Mexico,  and  extended  beyond  the  Gila 
and  Colorado  to  the  farthest  known  coasts  of  the  Califor- 
nias,  that  is,  to  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  Aguilar's  River 
in  43^.  The  Colorado  and  Gila  and  the  lands  beyond,  e^ 
pecialiy  Monterey  and  Mendocino^  were  too  far  from  Mexico 
to  be  supplied  by  land ;  therefore^  maritime  communication 
was  necessaiy.  Thus  the  peninsula  must  be  occupied,  if 
further  advance  were  to  occur.  Possession  of  the  peninsula 
was  also  neoessaty  for  retention  of  the  Philippines.  They 
could  not  be  held,  were  it  not  for  the  commerce  between 
Manila  and  Acapulco  by  the  annual  galleon.  The  trade 
of  this  galleon  would  be  attended  with  less  loss  of  tife,  if 
there  were  some  port  in  the  Califomias  where  the  voyage 
might  be  broken.  Equally  important,  however,  was  the 
danger  to  this  trade,  if  a  foreign  nation  should  possess  the 
Califomias.  The  Russians  had  extended  their  territory 
eastward  to  the  Pacific,  and  had  even  touched  North 
America,  as  in  1741,  when  they  landed  in  55**  36'.  If  the 
Califomias  were  abandoned,  the  liitKsi^^  might  be  expected 


M  Burriel.  JfoHeia,  II.  563;  Natural 
and  civil  hittory,    II,   212.     As  an 

example  of  the  translation  in  the 
Natural  and  rinl  history,  compare  the 
foUowing  with  the  tranalatioa  given 


above.   The  entbor  refers  to"'  infidel 

nations  "who  never  hnve  heard  of 
Christianity,  and  the  glad  tidings  of 
Mlv»tioii  it  oflfm  to  tbi  InimAii  nm." 
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to  extend  their  possessions  to  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  tin   peninsula.    Similary,  there  was  danger  from  the 
English  who  had  repeatedly  tried  to  reach  the  Paeific  by 
way  of  a  strait  north  of  America,  or  from  Hudson  Buy,  such 
an  attempt  beiug  made  as  late  as  1758.    Should  they  suc- 
ceed, the  Spanish  donimions  of  the  Pacific  would  be  in 
danger.    News] tapers  had  told  of  an  English  project  to 
make  settlements  north  of  the  Californias,  by  expeditions 
coming  from  the  East  Indies.    One  had  only  to  note  how 
-  the  English  took  Jamaica,  Georgia,  and  other  places  to 
realize  that  they  might  do  the  same  in  the  Califomias.*' 
Burriel  should  not  be  constraed  as  urging  the  substitution 
of  Baja  California  for  the  Colorado-Gila  countiy  as  the  base 
for  an  advance  to  Monterey.   Rather,  he  was  thinking  of 
the  direct  sea  route  from  New  Spain  to  Alta  California, 
for  the  security  of  which  the  peninisula  had  to  be  occupied. 
In  speaking  of  the  distance  from  Mexico  as  necessitating  the 
sea  route,  he  must  have  had  in  mind  only  such  things  as 
had  to  come  from  Mexico,  notably  manufactured  articles. 
Settlers  (if  desired),  domestic  animals,  and  food  supplies 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  procurable  nearer 
at  handy  although  the  last  named  had  in  fact  to  come  by 
sea  in  later  years.   Burriel  hoped  to  accomplish  his  aims  by 
extending  Jesuit  rule;  it  is  imlikely  that  he  contemplated 
any  such  radical  departure  from  Jesuit  policy  as  would  have 
been  involved  in  establishing  presidios  and  settlements 
under  secular  authority.   It  is  clear  too  from  part  three  of 
his  work  that  he  favored  the  old  Jesuit  ideas  of  an  advance  to 
the  Colorado  and  Qila,  and  thence  to  Baja  and  Alta  Cali- 
fornia and  Moqui.    The  three  last-named  regions  should  be 
regarded  as  ends  of  branch  lines  of  northwestward  con- 
questi  looking  back  to  the  Colorado-Oila  junction  as  a  bsse. 
Special  circumstances,  primarily  fear  of  foreign  coloniza- 
tion, led  to  the  occupation  of  the  two  California  ends  before 
the  intervening  regions,  but  that  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  Sonora  was  the  real  key  to  north- 
westward progress  of  a  permanent  nature. 

»  Burriel.  Notieia,  III,  1-19. 
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Buniel  concluded  his  introduction  by  saying  that  his 
object  in  this  fourth  part  was  to  show  what  was  abeady 
known  of  the  coasts  of  the  Califoraias,*'  the  intimation  being 
that  further  exploration  and  extension  of  the  frontier  bliuuld 
foiiow.  In  ({noting  Walter's  account  of  Anson voyage  to 
the  Paciiic,  1710  to  1744,  during  which  Anson  captured 
the  Manila  galleon  and  learned  its  route,  Burriel  used  that 
event  as  an  argument  for  occupying  Alta  California.  Walter 
had  stated  that  the  voyage  from  Manila  could  be  made  in 
much  better  time  by  going  north  as  far  as  40°  or  45°,  in- 
stead of  keeping  south  of  30°;  by  the  mure  northerly  course 
one  could  take  advantage  of  the  trade  winds.  Burriel 
agreed,  but  stated  that  it  would  necessitate  a  Spanish  settle- 
ment at  San  Diego,  Monterey,  or  Cape  Mendocino.^''  Other 
considerations  conduced  to  the  same  end.  The  Walter 
account  was  only  one  of  many  writings  in  foreign  tongues, 
Russian,  Gennan^  French,  and  finglishy  mentioned  by  Burriel 
as  having  been  published  in  recent  years  with  relation  to 
discoveries  in  the  Pacific,  or  projects  therefor. 

Publication  of  the  Noticia,  1767,  directed  attention  more 
than  ever  to  the  Califomias,  and  especially  so,  it  may  be 
assumed,  because  of  the  reception  which  the  work  got  in 
foreign  countries.  A  translation  into  English  promptly 
appeared  at  London  in  1759.  Within  a  short  time  this  was 
in  turn  translated  to  Dutch,  French,  and  German  in  the 
years  1761,  1767,  and  1769-70,  respectively.  Later  there 
were  yet  other  translations.  Tlie  complacent  view  taken 
in  the  preface  to  the  London  edition  might  well  have  stirred 
misgivings  in  the  minds  of  Spanish  authorities.  Hie 
reader  will  be  able  to  learn,  says  the  editor  in  his  preface, 
''that  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage ;  is  far  less 
problematical  there,  in  the  opinion  of  those,  who,  from  their 
situation,  are  the  ablest  judges,  than  it  is  here,  and  that  the 
dread  of  seeing  the  English  form  an  establishment  in  the 

>*Id  »  lettw  of  May  8.  17M,  to  ths  paoinBulaJ,  are  well  worth  while.** 

Father  Altamirano.  he  put  it  that  his  Real  AcadeniA  da  la  Hiiloria,  BcttHn^ 

object  wiia  "to  justify  the  expanses  LII*  408. 

for   the   maintenance   of  California.         » BiinM,  NotSeia,  III,  212-17. 
which,  wretched  land  that  it  ia  («•«• 
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remoter  parts  of  this  countiy,  ...  is  held  by  those  who 
have  the  best  means  of  knowing,  to  be  a  very  probable 
thing.  Lastly,  he  will  see  it  made  plain  to  a  demonstration, 
that  while  the  Spaniards  have  the  hard  task  imposed  on 
them,  of  settling,  improving,  and  fortifying  the  very  wildest, 
and  worst  parts  of  this  eountty ;  the  English,  if  they  should 
ever  think  of  making  an}'  attempt,  may  seat  themselves  in 
a  pleasant  climate,  fruitful  soil,  and  in  regions  well  peopled, 
from  whence  they  may,  with  certainty,  command  the  most 
valuable  branches  of  commerce  that  have  been  hitherto 
discovered."  "  At  the  same  time,  reports  began  to  come  in 
that  the  Russians  were  making  discoveries  in  the  far  north- 
west. An  account  of  these  appeared  in  German  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1758,  in  the  third  volume  of  Muller's,  Saimmr 
hmg  TuatMur  GeiekidUen.  Tliis  part  was  translated  to 
ESnglish,  and  published  at  London  in  1761  under  the  title 
Voyages  from  Asia  to  America.  A  second  English  edition 
appeared  in  1764,  and  a  French  edition  in  1766.  Torrubia's 
brief  work  in  Italian,  /  ifoaeooiH  nella  Califomia,  was 
published  in  1759.  Official  reports  of  Russian  discoveries 
were  forwarded  from  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Spanish  am- 
bassadors there,  by  the  Marquee  de  Almod6var  in  1761, 
and  the  Vizconde  de  la  Herreila  in  1764.**  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  the  Spanish  government  did  not  feel  .a  meas- 
ure of  apprehension. 

Meanwhile,  other  individuals  both  pubUc  and  private 
had  memorialized  the  government  concerning  conditions 
iu  Sonora  and  projects  for  northwestward  conquest,  and 
occasionally  tlK  se  were  followed  by  action  on  the  part  of 
the  anthoritieb.  The  transfer  of  Pitiqui  to  Horcasitas  in 
1751,  the  founding  of  Tubac  and  Altar  in  1752,  and  the 
general  campaigns  against  the  Apaches  along  the  entire 
northern  frontier  of  New  Spain  have  already  been  noted. 
Father  Altamirano,  cognizant  of  Burriei's  work  on  the 
Noticia,  and  eager  like  him  for  an  extension  of  the  Jesuit 
held  of  effort,  wrote  to  the  king  in  1752  urging  that  more 

I,  iMtiMflB  [uimtiiiibml)  of  tlM  tniu-        •C-M2.  4S4.  646^  561. 
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effective  measures  be  taken  than  had  hitherto  been  the 
case  for  the  reduction  and  conversion  of  the  Calif ormas.'® 
Father  Juan  Antonio  Balthasar,  Jesuit  provincial  of  New 
Spain,  in  a  long  memorial  to  the  king,  August  15,  1753, 
concerning  the  Pima  revolt  of  1761,  had  much  to  say  about 
the  general  subject  of  further  conquests.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count of  Jesuit  labors  in  Baja  California,  Sonora,  and  the 
region  toward  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  referring  to  the  S&n- 
chez  projects  for  an  advance*'^  Viceroy  Bevilla  Gigedo 
had  written  to  the  king  on  the  same  subjects  a  month  before, 
July  3,  1753,  laying  particular  stress  on  the  Synches  pro- 
posals~ 

In  this  year  the  Seris  were  tolerably  quiet ;  so  letters  were 
sent  to  Governor  Arce  y  Arroyo  (1753-65),  asking  whether 
the  presidio  at  Horcasitas  might  be  dispeused  with.  Arce 
reported  to  Mexico  in  due  time,  and  his  memorials  were,  on 
February  28,  1754,  ordered  sent  to  the  fiscal,  but  were 
not  in  fact  acted  upon  for  a  year  and  a  half,  due  to  a  change 
of  fifcal  at  this  time.  Arce  was  relieved  eariy  in  1755  by 
Juan  de  Mmidoza.  By  this  time  the  Seris  were  more 
troublesome,  so  that  Mendoza  wrote  to  the  Marques  de 
Amarillas,  successor  of  Kcvilhi  Gigedo,  on  August  31,  1755, 
asking  permission  to  subject  them.  Permission  was  granted, 
and  m  the  following  year  a  campaign  was  undertaken.  It 
was  not  successful.  When  the  news  came  to  Mexico  a 
junta  was  culled,  wliich  decided  that  San  Miguel  de  Horcasi- 
tas should  be  retained,  without  diminution  of  its  garrison, 
for  the  Seris  were  cutting  every  route  northward,  and  needed 
to  be  held  in  check.  Governor  Mendoza  was  authorized 
to  take  fitting  action  against  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
roy:il  treasury.^  On  February  15,  1757,  Mendoza  wrote 
tlirco  h'tUrs  to  Amarillas  in  which  he  told  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Seris,  urged  provision  for  additional  troops  and 
presidios  in  Sonora,  and  advised  an  extension  of  Spanish 
conquest  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila.   In  one  of  them  he 

•C-aSl.  «C-848. 
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reported  having  gone  into  the  interior  so  far  as  to  explore 
the  banks  of  the  two  rivers^  and  stated  that  his  campaign 
had  involved  an  expense  of  over  3000  pesos,  A  junta  was 
cailed  to  consider  Mendoza's  projects,  and,  mindful  of 
expense,  it  decided  against  them,  holding  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  conquest  of  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  and 
Gila,  and  that  the  royal  treasury  must  not  be  burdened  by 
erecting  new  presidios.  Such  was  the  situation  when  on 
January  13,  1758,  AmariUas  wrote  of  it  to  the  minklro 
generol}^  The  «^wdtefite  was  referred  to  the  fiacai  of  the 
Council  of  ihe  Indies,  who  on  July  31,  1768,  advised  ap- 
proving what  had  been  done  in  the  matter.^  The  following 
year,  September  27,  1759,  a  royal  order  approved  the 
action  of  the  viceroy  and  the  several  junkta,  both  as  to  the 
suppression  of  Indian  wars  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  the 
handling  of  Sonora  affairs  bearing  upon  Seri  wars  and  proj- 
ects of  frontier  advance,  —  with  one  striking  reservation. 
Despite  the  junta^s  decision  against  conquering  the  Indians 
of  the  Golorikdo  and  Gila,  the  viceroy  should  be  very  much 
on  the  alert,  said  the  royal  order,  lest  foreign  nations 
approach  that  region  as  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they 
might.  Even  the  least  lack  of  care  in  that  very  important 
matter  might  result  in  the  establishing  of  communications 
by  a  foreign  power  with  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  and  that 
would  have  fatal  consequences  to  Spain.  The.  viceroy  was 
instructed,  therefore,  to  take  all  such  measures  as  prudence 
might  dictate,  and  to  report  the  results  of  his  action. 

At  about  this  time,  probably  in  1760  or  1761,  four  in- 
teresting memorials  were  directed  to  the  king  by  Pedro  de 
Labaquera.  From  internal  evidence  of  the  documents  it 
is  clear  that  Labaquera  was  in  Spain,  when  he  wrote  them, 
but  he  had  long  been  a  resident  of  New  Spain,  he  said,  hav- 
ing been  in  Nueva  Galicia  for  twelve  years  as  lieutenant 

MC-444.  Tb»  writer  has  teca  no  Buoarely,  Mareh  7,  1773  (in  C-9118), 

other  reforonco  to  Mendosa's  cxpedi-  there  ia  room  for  doubt  whether  the 

lion  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila.    The  expedition  was  in  fact  made.    Cf.  p. 
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captain-general.  One  of  the  documents  is  a  petition  for 
certain  privileges,  and  the  other  three,  which  probably- 
accompanied  the  first  named,  are  recitals  respectively  of 
conditions  at  Cape  San  Lucas,  at  the  Colorado  and  Qila 
rivers,  and  in  Apacheria  (the  region  northeast  of  Sonora), 
with  suggestions  for  their  betterment.  The  effect  of  these 
memorials  is  hard  to  determine,  as  they  do  not  appear  in  a 
file  with  other  documents,  nor  has  the  writer  seen  any  refer- 
ence to  them,  but  clearly  th^  reached  the  authorities  in 
Spain;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  appeared  in  their 
papers.* 

In  his  petition,  Labaquera  referred  to  the  bdUu  de  pUUa 
mines  of  1738  as  evidence  that  that  part  of  Pimerfa  Alta 

must  contain  veins  of  precious  metal,  much  of  it  in  the 
form  of  treasure,  all  of  which  by  law  belonged  to  the  king. 

He  asked  permission  to  explore  the  country  around  Ari- 
zonac  at  his  own  expense,  and  that  a  pre^sidio  be  erected 
there  under  his  command,  to  be  supported  out  of  royal 
duties  from  mines  and  discoveries  of  treasure.  As  rec- 
ompense he  wanted  half  the  net  proceeds  of  virgin  silver, 
or  treasure,  after  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  had  been 
deducted. 

With  regard  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  he  stated  that  EngUsh 
pirates  landed  there  in  1686,  a  Dutch  ship  came  in  1746, 
and  the  Manila  galleon  always  stopped  there.  In  1750 
at  that  point  Manuel  de  Ocio  discovered  a  vein  of  silver 
which  for  a  time  )delded  well,  llie  falUng  off,  he  thought, 
might  be  more  apparent  than  real,  because  of  illicit  arrange- 
ments that  the  settlers  might  have  made  with  the  galleon, 
something  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent.   These  mines 


'The  pftpm  of  Uoajo  104-a-18, 
Ul  which  theae  memorials  Apr>car,  are 
&t  the  yean  1760  to  1768.  The 
umtt  dftte  mentioned  in  the  Laba- 
qiMM  ^oooments  is  1754,  a  reference 
to  iBr^ublication  of  the  Apo$tdKeo» 
afane/t.  This  reference  is  made,  not 
as  if  to  a  new  hook,  but  oaaoally,  as 
if  it  were  already  well  known.  Danger 
that  the  FrenoLmiebt  pome  overland 
to  the  Colorad^**^  MiiiL^"^  threaten 
Spanish  possessions  l^aiscussed  in 
one  document,  which  could  not  have 


been  the  oaae  in  1768.  when  IVanee 

had  lost  her  own  colonies,  and  probably 
would  not  have  tx>on  alleged  in  1762. 
when  Spain  and  I'm  nee  were  allies  in 
war  Ajniost  Encland.  Either  1760 
or  1761  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
the  year  in  which  they  were  written 
and  more  likely  the  latter;  lack  of 
action  on  them  may  }uif%  been  due  to 
knowledge  by  hi|^er  offidala  that  the 
Family  Compact  liad  been  arranged, 
tha*  treaty  being  made  in  1761. 
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might  be  made  a  souree  of  profit,  but  they  were  even  more 

a  danger,  serving  to  make  Cape  San  Lucas  a  desirable  con- 
quest for  foreign  powers.  Yet,  in  all  of  the  Calif omias 
there  were  but  sixty  soldiers,  few  of  whom  were  at  the  cape. 
Mineral  wealth  being  there,  it  should  be  developed,  if  only 
to  cause  an  increase  in  pupulation  lo  sucli  a  point  that  Cape 
San  Lucas  could  be  defended  in  case  of  a  foreign  attack.** 

Of  the  Colorado  Kiver  he  told  what  was  known  as  a  result 
of  explorations  by  Kino,  Sedelnuiyr,  and  Consag,  and  said 
that  further  exploration  was  necessary,  for  three  reasons. 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  source  of  the  Colorado 
was  not  far  from  French  territory,  and  if  the  French  should 
descend  the  Colorado,  the  possibility  of  further  expansion 
by  Spain  in  that  promising  region  would  end.  In  the  second 
place,  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  Colorado  in 
fact  connected  with  a  certain  Kio  Amarillo,  of  which  the 
Indians  told  Sedelmayr;  this  might  be  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
or  a  strait,  and  if  so,  it  was  important  to  know  it,  as  the 
English  were  reawakening  to  the  idea  of  discovering  a 
nortliwest  passage  to  tlie  Paciiic ;  precautions  ought  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  dangers  which  were  to  be  feared  on  that 
account.  Finally,  an  exploration  would  prove  whether  it 
were  desirable  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the  Colorado  as 
a  base  for  reduction  and  conversion  of  the  Indians.  The 
expedition  should  be  made  in  boats,  which  ought  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  possible,  not  only  up  the  Colorado,  but  also 
along  such  liverSi  bays,  or  straits  as  might  be  foimd.^° 

The  remaining  memorial  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
interesting  of  all,  showing  a  keen  knowledge  ot  frontier 
conditionB,  in  accounting  for  the  failure  to  conquer  the 
Apaches.  The  Apaches,  when  attacked,  habitually  retired 
to  the  mountains  which  were  inaccessible  to  the  presidial 
troops.  This  was  due  not  merely  to  the  fact  that  the' 
latter  were  cavalrymen,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  soldiers 
themselves.  Most  of  them  were  mulattoes  of  veiy  low 
character,  without  ambition,  and  unconquerably  unwill- 
ing to  travel  on  foot,  as  was  necessary,^  a  mountain 
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attack.  Moreover,  their  weapons  carried  so  short  a  di»> 
tanoe  that  the  Apaches  were  wont  to  get  just  out  of  range 
and  make  open  jest  of  the  Spaniards.  Furthermore^  some 
presidial  captains  were  more  interested  in  making  a  per- 
sons! profit  out  of  their  troops,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  latter's  wages  was  paid  in  effects,  than  they  were 
in  subjecting  the  enemy,  nor  did  the  various  captains 
work  in  harmony  when  on  campaigns.  Continuance  of  the 
Apaches  in  Apacheria  was  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial. 
Not  only  were  they  a  hindrance  to  conquests  toward  the 
Colorado,  and  in  the  direct  route  between  Sonera  and  New 
Mexico,  but  also  tliey  endangered  regions  already  held  by 
Spain,  leading  subjected  Indians,  either  from  fear  or  from 
natural  inclination,  to  abandon  missions  and  villages, 
and,  whether  in  alliance  with  the  Apaches  or  by  them- 
selves, to  ( oiiimit  the  same  kind  of  atrocities  as  the  Apaches 
did.  Labaquera  recommended  that  two  lumdred  moun- 
tain fusileers  of  Spanish  blood  be  recruited  in  Spain,  equipped 
among  other  things  with  guns  of  long  range,  and  despatched 
to  New  Spain  for  service  against  the  Apaches.  These  men, 
under  a  disinterested  leader,  would  quickly  subject  the 
Apaches,  and  might  then  be  given  lands  in  that  region* 
Being  of  a  higher  stamp  than  the  presidial  soldiers  they  would 
be  eager  to  develop  their  lands,  and  would  be  a  permanent 
source  of  strength  to  that  country .^^ 

It  seems  natural  to  expect  that  official  attention  to  proj- 
ects of  conquest  in  the  Colorado-Gila  region  would  be  very 
slight  after  1761  for  a  few  years,  despite  Spain's  intention 
to  develop  communicationB  ultimately  by  that  route  with 
the  Califomias  and  New  Mexico.  From  tiie  time  of  signing 
the  Family  Compact  in  1761  Spain  was  preparing  to  engage 
in  the  war  against  England,  and  in  1762  to  1763  she  did 
take  part.  The  alliance  with  France  withdrew  the  pressure 
occasioned  by  the  supposed  nearness  of  the  French  to  the 
sources  of  the  Colorado;  no  other  definite  situation  arose 
to  compel  an  advance;  and  the  actual,  immediate  interest 
of  the  war  demanded  all  that  Spain  had.    The  same  reasons 
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for  an  advance  existed,  but  it  couid  wait,  as  it  already  bad 
done  for  so  many  years ;  true,  the  French  danger  was  gone, 
but,  as  Labaquera  pointed  out,  Spain  had  now  to  consider 
the  English.  Governmental  attention  to  Sonora  until 
17d5,  il  the  documents  seen  by  the  writer  are  a  fair  criterion, 
directed  itself  more  to  questions  of  defence  against  Indian 
Ofutbreaks,  which  have  already  beim  considered,  than  with 
aggressive  or  indirectly  defensive  measures  of  conquest. 
Some  straws  show  that  the  wind  still  blew  in  that  direction, 
as,  for  example,  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  news  was 
received  of  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga, 
Baja  Califoinia,  in  1763,  and  the  resultant  progress  in 
conversionB ;  ^  similarly,  the  governmental  inquiry  of  1764 
as  to  the  status  of  the  rental  of  pearl-fishing  rights  in  the 
Calif omias.**  In  February,  1766,  Father  Wenceslao  Link 
of  San  Francisco  de  Borja,  Baja  California,  set  out  with  a 
large  party  from  Borja  witli  tiie  intcniion  of  going  by  land 
to  the  Colorado  River.  He  came  within  some  twenty  or 
thirty  leagues  of  the  river,  as  he  beheved  ;  but  the  difficulties 
oi'  the  route,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  animals  forced  him  to 
turn  back.**  These  events  were  in  Une  with  Spain's  ideas 
for  protecting  and  developing  the  Californias.  Of  more  con- 
sequence was  the  establishment,  late  in  1765,  of  the  presidio  of 
Buenavista,  north  of  the  Yaqui  River,  as  an  additional  check 
against  the  Sens.  At  about  this  time,  in  August,  1765,*' 
Jos^  de  GAlvez  reached  Mexico,  and  took  up  his  work  as 
vtsitador  of  New  Spain.  The  effects  of  his  vistta  were  to  be 
of  tremendous  import ;  in  one  of  its  ramifications  it  led  to 
real  accomplishment  in  the  long-planned  northwestward 
advance.  To  the  progress  made  in  this  matter  under  his 
influence,  the  next  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

542,  5fi&  «BBiiinofl»  N,  JT.  A.  dt  Tex.,  1, 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ACBJEVEMEJjm  OP  JOSB  DE  OALVSZ,  176^1771 

-  ^  .  i 

The  coming  of  Jo86  de  GiUves  marEs  a  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  northwestward  advanoe.  Prior  to  his  arrival 
there  had  been  nearly  a  centuxy  of  memorials  and  plans, 
and  something  had  been  done  to  strengthen  the  line  of 
advance  already  held,  but  beyond  that  not  much  had  been 
accomplished.  In  GlUves  the  long^needed,  fotoeful,  enep- 
getic  man  had  appeared,  and  he  proceeded  to  put  into  effect 
a  series  of  measures,  touching  eveiy  phase  of  northwestward 
conquest,  that  were  fairly  bewildering  both  in  number  and 
results.  True,  his  work  was  in  large  measure  not  destined 
to  endure,  partly  because  of  his  own  mismanagement  after 
he  became  ministro  general.  Furthermore,  if  the  occupa- 
tion of  Alta  California  m  1769  be  excepted,  most  that  he 
did  with  relation  to  the  proposed  conquebt  was  indirect, 
even  though  leading  inevitably  to  direct  action.  Finally, 
his  work  most  likely  would  have  been  in  vain,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  exceptional  abihty  of  Viceroy  Bucarely,  the 
man  who  carried  it  on.  For  these  reasons  a  detailed  recital 
of  his  acts  is  unnecessary  here  ;  they  were  rather  of  the  nature 
of  proliminarie*^  to  the  real  overland  advance^  although  ex- 
ceedingly im])r)rtant.^ 

From  the  Pima  revolt  of  1751  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Seris,  twenty  years  later,  northwestward  advance  by  way  of 
Sonora  trembled  in  the  bahmce.  For  the  greater  part  of 
this  period  it  looked  as  if  the  frontier  migjit  recede  toward 

^The  need  for  d*  tml  ia  still  leaa.  in  ley,  Aawstant  Curator  of  the  Aoademy 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  histonr  of  the  m  PkfliAe  CSoaii  matoi7»  ii  ntvw  iii 
CMlvM  tinto  by  Mr.  Herbwi  I.  FliMt.  prMi. 
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Mexico,  rather  than  advance  toward  Alta  California,  owing  to 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and  to  the  government's  inability, 
or  unwdlliugness,  to  spend  enough  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
That  Sonora  was  not  lost  was  due  ver>'  largely  to  the  efforts 
,  of  the  visxtadoTj  Jos^  de  Gdlvez.  He  it  was  who  organized 
the  expedition  under  Elizondo  which  in  1771  restored  peace 
to  the  greater  part  of  Sonora,  by  suppressing  the  Seris  and 
their  allies.  The  royal  order  for  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
too,  was  carried  out  under  his  direction,  in  1767,  an  event 
having  important  effects  in  Sonora.  Galvez  also  instituted 
a  minibcT  of  administrative  reform?  tending  to  the  same 
end,  although  he  was  cut  short  in  this  work  by  illness.  In 
the  closing  years  of  the  Elizondo  campaign  rich  mines  w^ere 
discovered,  notably  Cienegtiiila  in  Pimeria  Alta,  which 
meant  a  sudden  increase  in  population.  This  gain  in  popula- 
tion seems  to  have  been  retained  permanently  and  added  to, 
because  the  mines  continued  to  yield  richly.  Thus,  Sonora, 
far  from  being  a  financial  burden,  was  able  to  produce  a 
surplus  for  the  royal  treasuiy. 

The  result  of  all  these  things  was  the  temporary  establish- 
ment of  good  order  in  Sonora,  making  possible  a  farther 
advance  of  the  frontier.  Only  one  prominent  disturbing 
factor  seemed  to  remain,  —  the  Apaches  had  not  been  sub- 
dued. They  affected  but  one  part  of  the  province,  however, 
the  northeast.  Steps  were  taken,  notably  by  the  Marques 
de  Rubi,  which  led,  subsequent)^,  to  the  reglamenio  of  1772, 
a  measure  calculated  to  prove  effective  against  the  Apadies, 
although  it  did  not  in  fact  do  so. 

Meanwhile,  plans  for  an  advance  of  the  frontier  were  not 
forgottra.  llie  question  of  occupying  the  junction  of  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  rivers  as  a  base  for  approaches  to  New 
Mezioo,  Moqui,  Alta  and  Baja  Cahfomia,  was  several  times 
discussed,  but  was  invariably  postponed  until  the  disorders 
in  Sonora  mig^t  be  overcome.  In  all  of  these  plans  the  route 
of  advance  was  to  be  by  way  of  Sonora ;  without  aid  from 
Sonora  and  the  more  populous  provinces  behind  it,  a  per- 
manent advance  on  a  large  scale  was  regarded  as  difficult 
or  impossible. 
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The  history  of  Baja  California  in  this  period  doee  not 
indicate  a  change  of  base  from  Sonora  to  Baja  California. 
The  overland  eipeditions  of  1769,  and  the  use  of  the  penin- 
Bula  by  G^vez  as  a  base  of  supplies  for  Alta  California, 
represent  only  temporary  ideas,  —  exploration  of  the  land, 
support  of  the  sea  expeditions,  and  aid  to  Alta  Galifomia 
until  such  time  as  a  Sonora  route  should  become  possible. 
Meanwhile,  the  real  base  for  both  Califomias  was  on  the 
mainland  at  San  Bias,  established  by  Gilyes  with  that  ob- 
ject in  view*  As  noted  before,  the  steiile  peninsula 
resented  the  end  of  one  line  of  advance,  rather  than  a 
fresh  starting-point,  and  so  too  in  the  ease  of  Alta  Galifomia. 
In  the  meantime,  until  overland  communication  could  be 
established,  both  were  dependent  upon  the  sea  route  from 
San  Bias  for  certain  things  that  th^  needed. 

The  occupation  of  the  Alta  California  extremity  in  1769 
was  due  in  a  measure  to  a  fear  of  the  supposed  aggressions 
of  a  foreign  power,  Russian  activity  in  the  Pacific  having 
been  reported.  The  danger  was  not  greater,  however,  nor 
believed  to  be^so,  than  on  many  previous  occasions.  More- 
over, Gtives  seems  already  to  have  planned  expeditions 
to  Monterey,  before  he  had  heard  of  the  Russian  aggressions. 
Thus,  it  is  to  the  initiative  of  the  visitadoTy  impelled  by 
permanent  rather  than  temporary  motives  for  such  exp edi- 
tions, that  we  may  ascribe  the  occupation  of  Alta  California, 
although  it  is  |)ro])able  that  his  action  was  hastened  by  the  re- 
ports of  Russian  aciiun.  The  sea  route  from  San  Bias  was  em- 
ployed, because,  for  the  moment,  a  land  route  was  not  avail- 
able, and  in  any  event  occupation  by  sea  would  be  quicker*. 

Meanwhile,  important  explorations  bearing  upon  the 
selection  of  an  overland  route  were  undertaken  by  the 
Franciscan  missionary  of  Bac,  Father  Francisco  Garc^s,  - 
but  as  they  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  subject  matter  of 
a  later  chapter,  their  discussion  will  be  postponed.  This 
chapter  will  deal,  therefore,  ^nth  plans  and  measures  bearing 
upon  problems  that  were  in  tlieir  nature  preliminary  to  an 
overland  advance  to  and  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  rivers. 
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As  the  mitici  worked  out,  GAlves  was  practically  ruler  of 
New  Spain  during  his  stay,  rather  than  the  actual  viceroys, 
Cruillas  and  Croix ;  certainly  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  '^e 
latter.'  His  primaiy  object  was  to  procure  an  increase  of 
revenues  to  the  government  of  Spain,  but  to  accompliflh 
this  he  employed  constructive  measures  to  develop  the  land, 
as  wdl  as  the  purely  destructive  ones  of  increased  taxation. 
Until  1768  he  was  engaged  primarily  in  matteis  of  real 
hacienda  in  the  central  regions  of  the  viceroyalty,  althou^ 
taking  measures  even  then  that  affected  the  outlying  prov- 
inces. 

In  1764,  the  king  ordered  the  viceroy  to  devote  hii£self  to 
restoring  peace  in  Sinaloa  and  Sonora.  Itimafter,  various 
juntas  were  held  in  Mexico,  resulting  ultimately,  in  1768, 
in  the  sending  of  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Domingo  Elizondo.  In  the  work  of  preparation  G&lvez 
played  a  large  and  probably  the  most  important  part.  He 
bc^an  as  early  as  the  close  of  1765  to  seek  for  funds  other 
than  those  of  the  royal  treasury,  with  which  to  finance  the 
reduction  of  the  disturbed  provinces,  the  government  being 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  expend  money  on  it.  He  wrote  to 
Captain  Lorenzo  Cancio  of  Buenavista,  saying  that  he 
could  get  nothing  from  the  royal  treasury,  but  that  he  ex- 
pected to  obtain  contributions  from  merchants.  In  this 
he  was  successful,  the  Consulado  of  Mexico  and  merchants 
of  the  Jalapa  fair  contributing  considerable  amounts.  Gdl- 
vez  wrote  again  to  Cancio,  July  22,  1766,  saying  that  he 
planned  to  conquer  Sonora,  and  to  establish  thirty  Spanish 
settlements  in  southern  Sonora  on  the  Yaqui.  Replying, 


•A«  regarda  Croix  this  may  l)e  de- 
duced not  merely  from  the  official  acts 
of  Croiz  and  Qdlvei,  but  also  from  the 
former's  private  rDrrespondenoe  with 
his  elder  brother,  the  Marquis 
d*Bei]diin  of  Pr6vot4.  new  Ulle. 
France.  In  this  Croix  appears  as  an 
amiable  man,  not  fond  of  hard  work, 
nor  markedly  ambitiouB,  although  by 
no  means  inefficient.  His  favorable 
diqweition  to  G&lvez  also  appears  in 
atwral  of  these  letten.  In  •  letler 
of  May  20, 1700.  he  Mid  tiiaft  be  bad  m 
mueh  to  do  M  viceroy  that  he  rejoiced 


to  see  the  time  pass.  brinsinK  him  nearer 
the  end  of  his  term.  Croix,  Corre- 
tpondanee,  218.  In  a  letter  of  January 
25.  1771,  he  spoke  of  aakinK  p<>rmis.sion 
to  retire  from  New  Spain  on  account 
of  sdvanood  age,  ill-health,  and  the 
immense  work  which  he  had  to  do.  He 
had  heard  news  of  the  possibility  of  war 
between  France  and  England.  :ind  fore- 
saw, much  to  his  regret,  a  terrible  in- 
crease in  labor  (un  terribU  sureroU  de 
ItmmO-  i6Mi..224.  Other  eitntione  to 
the  aeme  wnrte  wSfjbA  bo  odduced  in 
support  of  Uus  oitimnte  of  Crtrfz. 


a 
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October  31,  Cancio  stated  that  the  Yaqui  region  was  less 
in  need  of  settlers  than  other  parts  of  Sonora.  It  would  be 
better  to  re^orce  old  settlements  or  reoceupy  abandoned 
ones.  Firsti  howeveri  it  was  neoessaiy  to  conquer  the  Seiis 
and  Pinuus,  who  were  the  real  stumbling-blook  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

Sinoe  1766,  wars  with  the  Sens  and  Fimas  bad  not  been 
prosecuted  with  much  vigor  by  either  side.  Everybody 
was  waiting  for  the  coming  of  Elizondo's  expedition.  The 
Indians  were  somewhat  in  fear  of  what  might  happen  to 
them  if  they  continued  to  resist.  The  white  popidation, 
settlers,  religious,  and  military  aUkei  looked  forward  to  the 
expedition  as  the  solution  of  ^eir  difficulties.  One  of  these 
elements  was  suddenly  removed  from  the  scene  before  the 
arrival  of  Elizondo.  In  1767  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
all  Spanisli  dominions.  This  action  came  so  suddenly  in 
Sonora  that,  for  a  time,  there  were  no  religious  to  take  their 
places.  In  the  following  year  the  Franciscans  of  the  college 
of  Quer^taro  took  cluirge  of  the  missions  of  Pimeria,  the 
Jali*^can  Franciscans  were  given  the  rest  of  Sonora,  and 
Sin;ilo:i  was  put  in  charge  of  secular  clergy.  Henceforth, 
the  religious  were  to  exorcise  only  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
This  was  limited  in  the  case  of  tlic  friars  to  the  Indians,  the 
wliitc  people  being  subject  to  secular  clergy,  no  matter  how 
far  away  from  the  parish  of  their  spiritual  advisers.  The 
new  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  very  unsatisfactory 
to  the  clergy,  who  complained  that  the  Indians  were  no 
longer  amenable  to  religious  instruction,  and  that  the  whites 
were  too  free  from  moral  restraints.  Yet,  whether  due  to 
this  change  or  not,  substantial  advantages  seem  to  have 
followed.  For  a  while  at  least,  there  were  no  more  revolts 
by  Christianized  Indians,  a  matter  in  no  small  degree  con- 
ducive to  ultimate  good  order  in  Sonora.  Again,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  settlers  in  checking  the 
powers  of  the  missionaries,  one  great  element  of  discord 
that  had  divided  Sonora  for  years,  strife  between  the  reli- 
gious and  civil  elements,  was  now  tempered,  though  not 
rmoved.  Whether  the  Indians  themselves  gained  or  lost 
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by  the  expulsion  is  not  the  concern  of  this  work.  There 
remained  the  hostile  Indians  and  the  need  for  settlers. 

Meanwhile,  Giivez  continued  to  manifest  interest  in  the 
frontier  proyinoes.  He  offered  to  go  there  himself,  as  soon 
as  the  miJitaiy  expedition  should  be  successful,  and  found 
settlements.'  Arriaga  asked  Croix,  July  20,  1767,  to  call  a 
junta  that  it  might  consider  GlUves's  proposal.^  Tlie  junta 
rendered  its  decision  on  January  21,  1768,  holding  that 
settlements  were  necessary,  not  only  in  Sonora,  but  also 
in  Nueva  Viacaya  and  the  CaUfomias,  if  the  best  results 
from  the  Elisondo  expedition  were  to  be  obtained  and  the 
frontiers  extended.  The  work  was  too  important  to  be  in 
eharge  of  anybody  but  GUves.'  Croix  was  of  the  same 
opinion,*  and  G^ves  announced  his  willingness  to  undertake 
the  task.^ 

Croix  and  Gflves  had  drawn  up,  independently  of  the 
junta,  a  most  elaborate  plan  for  a  separate  government  of 
the  frontier  provinces.  It  was  enclosed  in  Croix's  letter  of 
January  26,  1768,  to  Arriaga,  but  although  forwarded  as  his 
plan,  was  also  signed  by  (idlvez,  who  had  shared  with  Croix 
in  drawing  it  up,®  and  was  probably  the  one  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

The  idea  was  not  a  new  one.  Several  times  in  the  preced- 
ing three  decades  similar  plans  had  been  proposed,  in  some 
cases  for  the  coast  regions  of  Nueva  Galicia,  and  in  others 
for  the  provinces  of  the  northern  frontier.  In  such  plans, 
foreign  danger  and  the  difficulty  of  administration  from 
Mexico,  owing  to  distance,  were  the  moving  factors.  It 
came  up  in  Nueva  Galicia  as  a  result  of  Anson's  expedition 
to  the  Pacific,  1740  to  1742,  Anson  having  appeared  off 
that  coast.*   The  question  was  raised  again  in  1750.  A 


*  Referred  to  in  Croix  to  O&lves, 
Jan.  23-24,  1768.  A.G.I.,  10.3-3-23. 

*  C-  842. 

^  *  Plan  of  the  itMla,  Jm.  21,  1708* 
A.Q.I..  103-^23. 

•Croix  to  Arriata.  Jan.  96^  1708. 
A.O.I.,  103-3-23. 

'  O&lvw  to  Airiaoft.  Jan.  96^  1788. 
C-040. 

•Oilvej.  in/brme.  150.  0-1884. 


of  the  Audtencia  of  Guadalajara, 
0>venior  and  captain^neral  of  Nueva 
Oalioift,  was  very  active  in  taking  pre- 
oautionfl  againat  Anson.  He  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  leaving  the  Islas 
Marias  unoccupied,  as  they  miRht  be 
taken  by  a  foreign  power,  and  serve 
aa  a  base  of  operations,  or  at  least  as 
sl^Iter,  in  which  foreign  ships  might 
await  the  coming  of  the  Manila  gad- 
leon.  Siaefaia  and  othara  later  mada 
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xoyal  decree  of  October  31  in  that  year  referred  to  the  coming 
of  two  Dutch  ships  to  Nueva  Galicia  to  trade  in  and 
stated  that  it  had  involved  considerable  expense  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  viceroy.  The  decree  ques- 
tioned whether  the  viceroy  were  not  too  far  away  from  Pacific 
coasts  to  deal  effectively  with  similar  ai^ivals  of  foreign 
boats,  and  asked  whether  that  part  of  Nueva  Galicia  should 
be  put  under  a  government  by  itself  .^^  A  UtHmanio  on  the 
subject  was  made  up  at  Guadalajara,*^  but  a  new  govern- 
ment was  not  formed.  Sinches's  recommendation,  in  his 
fourth  memorial  of  March  2, 1751,  for  a  separate  viceroyalty 
of  the  northern  provinces  has  already  been  noted.^  hi 
December,  1760,  a  separate  government  of  the  frontier 
provinces  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Audiencia  of  Guadalsr 
jara'was  planned,^  but  it  did  not  go  into  operation.  We 
may  now  consider  the  Croix-G^lvez  plan  of  January^  1768.** 
The  opening  paragraphs  (1-7)  stated  general  reasons  why 
the  plan  should  be  inaugurated.  Although  Sonora  and 
Nueva  Vizcaya  were  very  rich,  Spain  had  not  preserved 
order  in  them,  due  to  the  excusable  neglect  of  the  viceroys, 
because  of  their  distance  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the 
pressure  of  other  business.  Tlie  present  viceroy,  desirous 
of  restoring  prosperity  to  the  distant  provinces,  as  well 
as  of  enlarging  the  Spanish  domain  and  extending  the 
Catholic  faith,  was  proposing  a  comandancia  general  with 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  vSonora,  Sinaloa,  Nneva  Vizcaya, 
and  the  Californias,  the  visitador  joining  in  this  proposal. 
The  latter  had  already  been  authorized  to  proceed  to  those 


the  8am»  point.   Aysa's  efforta  wera 

not  too  greatly  appreciated,  the  Mar- 
quds  de  Eu^nadu  writing  him,  June 
8,  1743,  that  the  oonsidorublc  expense 
which  he  miut  have  undergone  ought 
not  to  b»  rapmted,  except  in  ctm  tit 
extreme  dsTip^er  fn  those  coaata,  a 
danger  wiiich  uu  lon^or  existed  in 
view  of  the  retirement  of  Anson.  In 
fact,  however,  Aysa'a  expenaes  had 
been  met  by  private  sifts,  and  not  by 
sums  taken  from  the  royal  treasury. 
For  the  oorreapondencc  ua  the  entire 
affair,  1740  to  1744,  aee  C-213,  217, 
219.  224-26,  228,  231^2.  230.  241. 
MO.  264,  260. 


"C-295. 

u  C-343. 

^  Supra  p.  37. 

Referred  to  in  the  CMj»OttYM 
plan.    Cf.  infra  n.  14. 

M  Croix  aod  G&lvea.  Jan.  23-24. 
1768.  A.G  T.,  10-^  :^  •>:^  Croix  aigned 
on  the  2'Ad,  and  (JHlve^  on  the  24th. 
A  translation  made  from  a  copy  of 
a  copy  in  the  Mexican  archives,  or 
from  a  copy  of  the  draft,  appean  in 
Riehmiiu.  It  differs  in  arranfremont 
from  the  plan  aa  seat  to  Spain,  tiie  one 
followcMi  here,  but  oUianrisa  ii  tab- 
atantiaUy  the  same. 
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provinces  and  reoiganise  them,  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
erection  of  such  a  government  as  the  one  here  eet  forth,  in 
which  the  eomamdanie  was  to  he  practically  independent  of 
the  viceroy.  If  the  plan  were  adopted,  these  vast,  naturally 
rich  provinces  might  in  a  few  years  equal  or  even  surpass 
those  of  New  Spain. 

Next  (8^11)  came  the  inevitable  plea  for  the  project  as  a 
neoessaiy  safeguard  against  foreign  attack.  Ba6h.  a  govern- 
ment would  avert  dangers  from  foreign  powers  who  now 
"had  the  opportunity  and  the  keen  desire  to  establish  a 
colony  at  Monterey,  or  at  some  other  port  on  that  coast. 
France  and  England  had  for  two  centuries  been  trying  to 
find  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  from  their  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic.  Russia  was  penetrating  Spanish  coasts  in  the 
northwest.  Besides,  the  Spanish  government  knew  that 
England  would  not  rest,  now  that  it  had  taken  tho  colonies 
of  France,  until  it  should  pubh  forward  its  discoveries  as 
far  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  whence  a  great  river  flowed 
westward.  If  it  reached  the  Pacific,  or  should  prove  to  be 
the  Colorado,  then  the  English  were  near  New  Mexico, 
and  not  far  from  the  Pacific.  The  Spanish  court  knew  too, 
from  books  published  m  Europe,  how  the  Russians  were  en- 
croaching upon  Spanish  coasts,  they  being  already  engaged 
in  the  fur  trade  on  an  island  reckoned  to  be  about  eight 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Califomias.  Again,  since 
Anson's  voyage  in  1743,  the  English  and  Dutch  from  the 
East  Indies  had  been  acquiring  knowledge  of  Pacific  coast 
ports,  especially  those  of  the  Californias.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  for  one  of  these  three  nations  to  plant  a  colony 
at  Monterey,  a  port  witli  excellent  facilities  for  an  estal>]ish- 
ment.  Thiip,  Spain's  posscvssions  in  the  Pacific  might  be 
invaded  and  exploited  as  were  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

Resrardinc;  projects  of  conquest  (12-13),  the  memorial 
stated  that  Spain  should  take  precautions  at  once  by  des^- 
patching  vessels  to  Monterey  to  plant  a  colony  there.  Later, 
the  government  of  the  comandancia  general  could  develop 
the  settlement,  and  establish  others  on  that  coast,  for  there 
were  good  harbors  there,  and  the  soil  was  productive.  A 
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oomymiasnlt/t  on  the  ground  might  also  secure  a  conaiderable 
extension  of  the  frontiers  of  Sonora  and  Nueva  Vizeaya  in 
other  directions. 

Concerning  the  choice  of  a  capital  (14-16),  the  governor 
should  not  reside  at  Durango,  as  the  plan  of  1760  had  sug- 
gested;  because  that  was  too  far  from  Sonora,  and  farther 
stiU  from  the  Califomias,  which  at  the  time  needed  his 
presence ;  even  in  Nueva  yisca3ra  the  place  for  the  governor 
was  at  San  Felipe  de  Chihuahua  on  the  frontier,  an  imr 
portant  mining  centre.  The  new  capital  should  be  in  Sonora, 
and  some  central  settlement  ought  to  be  established  imme- 
diately on  the  Sonora  frontier,  at  or  near  the  Gila  Kiver. 
Meanwhile,  the  government  should  be  set  up  at  the  mission 
of  Caborca,  that  being  farthest  toward  the  frontier,  or  else 
at  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers.  It  would 
then  be  almost  equi-distant  between  the  Californias  and 
Kueva  Vizcaya,  enabling  the  cowancfante  to  travel  to  either 
with  equal  facihty. 

Then  follow  miscellaneous  provisions  (17-20).  There 
should  be  a  mmt  at  the  new  capital,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  transporting  ores  to  Mexico.  There  should  also  be  a 
bishopric  there  for  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  and  the  Californias. 
That  would  advance  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  who  were 
very  numerous.  The  expense  would  not  be  great  as  the 
lands  were  fertile,  and,  if  placed  under  cultivation,  would 
yield  abundantly.  The  royal  treasury  would  be  more  than 
repaid,  because  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  those  provinces. 

Coming  finally  to  questions  of  government  (21-26) ,  — 
the  comand^fife  general  should  be  independent  of  the 
AuAimcMk  of  Guadalajara,  and  have  a  salary  of  20,000 
pe8o«.  This  and  the  salaries  of  the  intendentes  of  separate 
provinces,  proposed  in  another  plan,  would  be  more  than 
repaid,  especially  by  the  royal  fifths  on  gold  and  silver,  for 
these  metals  abounded  in  Sonora  and  the  Califomias.  There 
would  be  a  great  saving  in  presidios,  for  the  frontier  settlee- 
ments  would  guard  against  the  Indians.  The  present 
presidio  system  was  ineffective;  for  example,  there  were 
six  presidios  in  Sonora  which  was  invaded  more  often  than 
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any  other  proTince.  This  was  because  they;  were  nothing 
but  settlements  for  the  enricliment  of  the  captains  and  their 
baekers.  A  garrison  of  five  hundred  troopsi  stationed  at 
the  capital  in  Sonora  and  in  frontier  settlements,  replacing 
the  presidios,  would  save  so  much  that  the  salaries  of  the 
ctmandairUe  general  and  the  three  intendeatee  eould  be  paid, 
the  frontiers  in  fact  protected,  and  the  Spanish  domain 
extended.  If  more  troops  should  be  requiied  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  conversions  and  discoveriesi  they  would  be 
ea^y  to  get,  when  the  great  advantages  of  these  provinces 
should  become  known,  for  they  were  undoubtedly  richer 
in  mineral  products  than  any  that  had  been  discovered 
in  North  America*  The  three  ifiiendentea  of  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
Sonora,  and  the  Califomias  were  to  be  directly  subordinate 
to  the  etmandanie  general. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  land  route  by  way  of  Sonora 
was  regarded  as  the  permanent  method  of  approach  to  the 
Califomias,  the  sea  route  being  a  temporary  expedient. 
Northward  advance  by  way  of  Baja  California  was  not  even 
considered.  Archbishop  Lorenzana,  to  whom  the  Croix- 
GAlvez  plan  had  been  submit  ted  for  an  opinion,  wrote  to 
Croix,  January  27,  1768,  approving  it.  He  reviewed  fron- 
tier extension  since  the  time  of  Cort6s,  and  said  that  still 
more  was  jDossible,  as  nobody  knew  how  long  the  Califomias 
were.  A  cofnandancia  general  would  certainly  help  to  ad- 
vance the  frontier."  A  junta  had  also  favored  establishing 
the  comandancia  general}^  Upon  receipt  of  the  plan  Arriaga 
forwarded  it  to  the  Duque  de  Alva,  president  of  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  asking  his  opinion.*'^  Alva  replied,  July  13, 
1768,  approving  it  and  calling  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  provinces  involved.''  Meanwhile,  ho  had  drawn  up 
an  elaborate  report,  June  4,  1768,  discussing  the  plan  in  more 
detail.  He  approved  generally  of  proposal?  which  involved 
an  extension  of  the  faith,  but  advised  modihcations  of  this 


'*Loreiisana  to  Croix,  Jnn.  27, 
1768,  A.G.I.,  103-3-23.  On  tho 
following  day  the  Bishop  of  Puobla,  to 
whom  also  the  plan  had  been  submitted, 
wrote  to  Croix  saying  that  he  agreed 
with  Lommuia. 


I*  Croix  to  Arriagft.         26^  17QS, 

A.O  I..  103-3-23. 

>  ArriaKH  to  Alvft,  Jan.  26,  17ll8» 
A.G.I.,  103-3-23. 

••A.G.I.,  103-a-23. 
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particular  plan.  Settlements  should  be  made  in  Souora 
to  overcome  the  lamentable  conditions  there,  and  Monterey 
should  be  occupied,  but  settlements  on  the  Qila  i^ould  not 
be  made  unless  at  its  junction  with  the  Colorado.  He  was 
somewhat  sceptical  of  the  wealth  of  the  provinces,  thought 
that  the  capital  should  be  at  Durango,  and  believed  that  a 
bishopric  of  Sonora  ought  not  to  be  established  until  the 
settlements  had  been  founded.^' 

Although  the  plan  did  not  go  into  effect  until  1776, 
Qittves's  activities  of  1768  and  1769  in  Sonora  and  the 
Califoniias  were  directed  with  a  view  to  its  enactment,  and 
but  for  his  iUness  in  1769  more  might  have  been  accomplished 
at  the  time.  Galvcz's  immediate  object  was  to  pacify  the 
lands  to  be  embraced  by  the  comandanda  general.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Elizondo's  expedition  and  subse- 
quent campaigns  were  directed  to  the  subjugation  not 
merely  of  Sonora,  but  also  of  the  entire  frontier  considered 
as  an  unit.  This  feature  had  been  brought  out  in  the  deci- 
sion of  a  junto,  January  8,  1767,  although  the  war  in  Sonora 
had  received  primary  attention.*®  Troops  raised  in  accord- 
ance with  that  decision^  those  destined  to  accunipany 
Elizondo,  were  enlisted  for  an  expedition  to  Sonora  and  the 
frontiers  of  Nueva  Vizcaya."  Gdlvez,  writing  to  Arriaga, 
May  27,  1767,  said  he  had  received  gifts  of  300,000  ptBOB 
for  the  campaign,  but  as  he  had  learned  that  the  war  against 
the  Apaches  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Coahuila,  and  New  Mexico 
was  less  pressing  than  that  against  the  Seris  and  Fimas  of 
Sonora,  he  would  imdertake  to  subjugate  Sonora  first.** 
Croix's  letter  of  July  16,  1767,  to  Arriaga  is  even  more 
specific.  He  said  that  the  expedition  was  designed  to  bring 
peace  not  dnly  to  Sonora,  but  also  to  the  other  frontier 
provinces,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  firstFnamed  object  had 
been  attained,  it  would  proceed  to  New  Mexico  and  Nueva 
Viscaya.^  Such,  indeed,  had  been  the  orders  of  Juliin 
de  Arriaga  three  months  before.**  Other  documents  to  the 


»  A.G.I.,  lOa-3-23. 
»  C-736.  "  C-712. 

**C-811.  Acknowledge<l  by  Av- 
riaga.  Oct.  21.  1767.  C-880. 


"  C-840. 

» .\niMEa  to  Grais*  Apr.  ao»  1707. 
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same  effect  have  already  been  quoted  in  connection  with 
the  plans  of  the  junta  and  of  Croix  and  Gilvez  in  January^ 
1768.  la  the  foUowixig  month  plana  were  made  for  the 
journey  which  Glilves  was  to  make  to  the  Califomias^ 
Sonora,  and  Nueva  Viscaya,  he  to  visit  them  in  the  order 
named.^  Such  too  is  the  tenor  of  G^vez's  letter  of  February 
2^f  1768,  to  Arriaga,  with  regard  to  the  mission  with  which 
he  had  been  charged ;  and,  similarly,  Croix's  letter  to 
Arriaga  of  February  29,  1768."  On  May  18,  1768,  the 
Audiencia  of  Guadalajara  informed  the  king  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Guadalajara  had  made  a  free  gift  of  3000 
pesos  for  the  expedition  to  Sonora  and  jXucva  Vizcaya,  ;irid 
an  exploration  of  the  Californias.^^  On  the  same  da-y, 
Gilvez  ordered  Diego  Fernandez  to  visit  the  silver  mines 
of  the  Islas  Marias,  the  CaHfornias,  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  to  arrange  their  affairs  in  accordance 
with  royal  orders.^  While  this  order  does  not  relate  to  the 
expedition,  it  shows  a  tendency  to  treat  the  region  involved 
as  an  unit.  Squarely  on  the  point  are  letters  exelianged 
between  Lope  de  On  ell  a  r  and  Gdlvez  in  1769.  Hie  former 
wrote,  June  20,  of  Ids  march  to  Janos,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and 
gave  his  opinion  that  no  peace  should  be  made  with  the 
Apaches,  for  as  they  occupied  territories  from  the  Gila 
River  to  Texas,  a  treaty  with  one  group  would  not  be 
recognised  by  the  others.'**  G&lves  replied,  July  4, 
ordering  Cuellar  to  continue  the  campaign  against  the 
Apaches,  doing  what  he  could  until  Colonel  EUaondo, 
after  suppressing  the  revolts  in  Sonora,  might  advance  by 
way  of  the  Gila  to  his  assistance.'^  A  summaiy  for  the 
CSouncil  of  the  Indies,  September,  1769,  of  notices  received 
from  Mexico  refers  to  what  G^ves  had  done  to  'subject  the 
Apaches,  and  punish  the  Seris,  Fimas,  and  other  tribes 
in  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Fimerfa  Alta  and  Baja,  and  the  frontiers 
of  Nueva  Viscaya.'*  Other  evidences  might  4^0  adduced, 


"C-9M. 


the  plans  resolved  upon  in  February, 
1768  (cited  tfupran.  26).  C-I1^7. 

"  C-993.  ■  C-994. 


"C-966. 


"0-961.  Acknowlcdijed  and  ap- 
proved  by  Arriasa.  Sept.  20.  1768. 

C-1080.  In  rpp!y,  Jan.  3.  1769.  Croix 
reiterated  that  he  would  put  into  effect 


»  C-1305. 

«  C-1317. 
»  C-1365. 
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but  perhaps  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  in  1776 
when  accounts  were  made  up,  the  expeditions  to  Sonora,  the 
Gaiifomias  (including  the  founding  of  San  Bias  and  the 
occupation  of  Alta  California),  and  Nueva  Vizcaya,  were 
treated  as  one  general  project,  and  not  separately. 

The  unity  of  the  frontier  had  long  been  understood  by 
the  Spanish  govemmenti  certainly  since  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth centuiy.  Between  1724  and  1728  the  presidios  of 
the  entire  frontier  had  been  inspected  by  Pedro  de  Rivera, 
sent  for  that  purpose  as  visiiador.  Teodoro  de  Croix's  long 
memorial  of  October  30,  1781,  cites  a  long  list  of  documents 
from  1735  on,  dealing  with  the  question  of  placing  frontier 
presidios  with  a  view  to  the  deienoe  of  the  whole  line.** 
Something  approximating  real  accomplishment,  however, 
began  to  appear  in  the  G^vea  era,  though  independently  of 
the  vwUador.  In  1765,  the  Marques  de  Rubf  was  commia- 
sionedto  make  an  inspection  of  the  presidios  of  New  Spain.** 
He  took  up  his  work  in  Januaiy,  1766,**  and  did  not  complete 
it  until  early  in  1768.  With  the  exception  of  the  CaUfor- 
nias,  he  traversed  the  entire  frontier  from  Texas  to  Sonora, 
even  the  New  Mexico  salient,  making  detailed  investiga- 
tions of  each  post  visited  by  him,  and  inspecting  lands  with 
a  view  to  a  new  ahgnment  of  the  presidios."  In  his  report 
to  Arriaga,  dated  April  10, 1768,  he  made  reconmiendations 
for  the  better  location  of  the  presidios  from  Sonora  to  Texas, 
urging  that  a  line  of  seventeen  be  foimed,  dropping  seven 
presidios  and  two  provincial  companies  then  in  existence.** 


■  C-3264.  3319. 

»«C-4430.  at  paragraph  417. 

*  The  only  establishmenta  called 
"presidios"  were  those  of  the  frontier 
provinces. 

••C-622. 

^  Abundant  materials  for  a  history 
of  the  inspection  by  the  Marqu68  de 
Rubi  appear  in  my  Catalogtte.  See 
especially  C-731,  whirh  refers  to  fifty- 
one  subordinate  entries.  Of  these, 
one  is  Croix's  instruction  of  July 
18, 1771,  for  the  formation  of  *  line  of 
fifteen  presidios:  another,  a  chart 
of  July  23.  1771,  showing  the  forces  of 
the  presidios  at  the  time,  and  as  they 
would  be  under  Grois't  reglametOa; 
tile  othar  forty-nine  are  UUimoidot 


ielatins«  most  of  them,  to  Rubf*e 
inflpeeaons  of  praiidioe,  bat  indudiiif 

some  reports  of  a  more  general  nature. 
These  are  by  no  means  all  of  the  Rubf 
documents  in  the  Calaloffue.  Among 
others  the  most  important  of  a  general 
nature,  boUi  aent  direct  to  Arriagat 
are  the  one  cited  in  note  38.  and  a 
chart,  dated  April  .3.  1768,  sent  by 
Rubf  to  Arri:ijj;;i.  si>ecif>'inR  the  number 
of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  frontier 
provinoea,  the  number  of  liowaa,  the 
time  when  each  proaidio  waa  founded, 
the  annual  expense  for  each  presidio, 
and  the  authority  approving  the  com- 
mission of  each  captain  then  in  charge 
of  a  presidio.  C-974. 
■C-977. 
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This  was  eventually  to  bear  fruit  in  the  establishment  of 
such  a  line,  the  decree  coming  in  1772,  at  which  point  the 
problems  which  occasioned  the  recommendation  of  a  line  of 
presidios  will  be  discu^^sed  in  greater  detail. 

lliis  IS  perhaps  a  good  place  to  accord  recognition  to  a 
man  who  has  hardly  roc(  ived  the  credit  that  is  due  him.  If 
more  was  accompKshed  in  northwestward  advance  in  the 
period  of  Gdlvez  and;  biter,  of  Bucarely  than  at  other  times 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  ii  was  owing  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  man  who  was  then  miru'stro  general  dc  hiduis,  Juh^n 
de  Arriaga.  He  had  been  promoted  to  the  post  in  1750 
or  1751.^*  G^lvez,  Rubi,  Bucarely,  and  others  carried  out 
his  ideas,  and  while  they  often  acted  wisely  on  their  own 
initiative,  he  sustained  them  in  their  measures.  While  it 
will  require  much  further  work  to  determine  his  place  in 
histoiy,  negative  evidence  of  his  importance  appears  in  the 
change  for  the  worse  that  occurred,  certainly  as  regards  the 
problems  of  northwestward  advance,  alter  his  death  in 
1776.  Yet  ho  was  succeeded  in  that  year  by  a  man  who  had 
been  one  of  his  most  efficient  workers  on  that  very  prohlem, 
G&lvez  himself. 

G&lvez's  interest  reached  b^ond  the  immediate  problem 
of  establishing  order  in  the  frontier  provinces.  It  is  prob- 
able that  as  eariy  as  1767  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  occupy 
Monterey,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  events  usually 
alleged  as  causing  the  eiq[>editions  of  1769.  The  detennina- 
tion  of  this  point  is  involved  in  another,  the  idea  which  lay 
back  of  the  founding  of  the  Department  of  San  Bias.  Li 
the  instruction  which  Viceroy  Croix  left  to  his  successor, 
September  1, 1771,  he  said  that  Gttves  had  some  ships  built 
to  facilitate  transporting  Elisondo's  troops  to  Sonora,  and 
for  that  reason  had  established  a  shipyard  at  San  Bias. 
The  boats  were  used  for  the  Sonora  expedition,  and  later  for 
the  one  which  went  to  San  Diego  and  Monterey.^  Croix's 
instruction  for  a  settlement  at  San  Bias,  Januaiy  11,  1768, 
stated  that  after  having  taken  the  measures  necessaiy  for 

"Bernard  Moses,  The  Spanish  de-     London.  1914),  II.  354. 
pendenciea  in   South   Amervca   (2    v.         •Croix,  Carregpondance,  289. 
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the  pacification  of  Sonora  and  the  other  frontier  provinces,  it 
had  been  deemed  indispensable  to  found  a  port  for  the  advan- 
tage of  boats  employed  on  such  expeditions  and  in  commerce 
with  that  region,  and  for  the  preservation  and  advancement 
of  the  CaUfomias.^  Before  this  time,  in  December,  1767, 
we  learn  that  G^Yez  was  already  ardently  at  work  on  plans 
for  the  department,  having  charged  one  Rivero  with  the  duty 
of  establishing  a  port  there.^  G&lves  had  come  from  Spain 
at  a  time  when  many  books  were  being  droulated  oonceniing 
foreign  interest  in  the  Califomias,^  and  the  direction  of 
his  mind  toward  Monterey  appears  strongly  in  the  Croix- 
Qilvez  plan  of  Januaiy  23--24,  1768,  noticed  above.  The 
Audieneia  of  Guadalajara  in  reporting  GlUves's  passage 
through  that  city  referred  to  his  project  of  exploring  the 
CaUf  oinias,^  which  would  indicate  that  G^yives  had  q^oken 
for  such  a  project  while  there.  It  was  not  until  the  day  after 
he  left  Guadalajara,  namely,  on  May  5,  1768,  while  on  his 
way  to  San  Bias,  that  he  received  mail  from  Croix  telling 
of  Russian  explorations  in  the  Americas.^* 

In  a  letter  dated  November  31  [sic],  1767,  the  Vizconde  de 
la  Herreria  had  written  to  the  Marques  de  Grimaldi,  Spanish 
minister  of  state,  that  the  Russian  empress  was  not  desisting 
from  her  attempt  to  establish  communications  with  tlie 
Pacific  coasts  of  America^  and  was  prepanng  expeditions. 
The  papers  were  forwarded  to  Juli4n  de  Arriaga,  who  wrote 
to  Croix,  January  23,  1768,  that  the  Russians  were  planning 
to  found  settlements  on  the  North  American  coast,  or  had 
done  so  already,  as  some  believed.  He  Ijado  Croix  order 
the  governor  of  the  Califomias  to  exercise  vigilance  to  ob- 
serve these  attempts,  frustrating  them  if  possible.*'  This 
letter,  it  will  be  observed,  did  not  order  an  eiq>edition  to 
Montereyi  as  has  usually  been  stated,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  give  an  active  man  all  the  authority  that  he  needed. 

C-y3(J.  /omias   to   connote   Bajii    nnrl  Aita 

^  Extract  from  a  letter  of  Rada  to  California  combined. 

Arriaga,  Dec.  27.  1767,  in  C-006.  •  Juan  Manuel  de  VinioRra,  June 

•Cf.  pp.  00-61.  10. 1771,  Madrid.    A.H.N. ,  Etado,  Leg. 

**  C-993.    The  phrase  h  Pniijimla  2845. 

de  California  whioh  was  habitually  <*C~888. 

tiflad  iDtardbansftably  with  the  «C-m. 
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Gtivez  afterward  said  that  Croix  directed  him  to  despatch 
an  expedition  to  Monterey  in  the  ships  that  had  been  con- 
structed to  carry  troops  to  Sonora/*  which  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Croix.  Croix's  letter  is  not  at  hand,  but  his 
instruction  of  1771  to  Bucarely  tells  the  nature  of  it.  He 
thought  that  the  Russians  might  occupy  Monterey,  and 
directed  Gdlvez  to  make  an  expedition  by  se^  toward  the 
threatened  port.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  of  a  maritime 
expedition  and  because  of  his  desire  to  explore  the  Calif or- 
nias,  G^vez  sent  two  expeditions,  one  by  sea,  and  the  other 
by  land.^' 

Soon  after  receiving  the  news  from  Croix,  Gdlvez  on  May 
13,  1768,  reached  San  Bias,  where  he  busied  himself  for 
twelve  days  establishing  that  department.  On  May  16, 
he  called  a  junta  to  discuss  the  details  of  an  expedition  to 
Monterey,  such  as  the  boats  to  be  used,  the  best  season  for 
a  voyage,  and  the  route  to  be  followed. ^°  On  May  20,  he 
wrote  to  Croix  of  his  plans  for  the  expedition.  He  had 
determined  upon  it  as  a  result  of  the  news  of  Russian  en- 
croachments, he  said,  and  in  pursuance  of  discussions  that 
he  had  formerly  had  with  Croix. On  the  same  day  he 
recommended  that  care  should  be  taken  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific,  because  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Russians,^^  and 
urged  that  settlements  be  made  on  the  Islas  Marias,  lest 
that  group  servd  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  enemies'  ships,  in 
which  they  might  await  the  Manila  galleon,  or  whence  they 
might  attack  mainland  ports.^  Of  G&lvez's  other  acts  at 
San  Bias  nothing  need  be  said,  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
put  the  establishment  on  its  feet."  Croix  heard  from  G&lves 
in  time  to  write  to  Arriaga,  May  28,  1768,  of  the  proposed 
expedition,^^  and  the  announcement  met  with  favor,  Aiiiaga 
writing  to  Croix,  October  18, 1768,  that  the  king  was  eageily 
awaiting  news  of  it.^ 

•  GAItm,  Infcrms,  141.   C-1834.         OAlves's  activittes  at  San  Bias,  but 

*  Cnrfic,  Cmn»pondeme$,  390.  alao  for  its  history  la  detail  to  tha  and 


■*  C-990.  of   the   eighteenth   centtiry,   see  my 

*>  C-1002.  Catalogue.    Several  hundred  references 

"C-1001.  will  be  found 
*»  OlOOO.  »  C-1014. 
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It  seems  clear  from  these  documents  that  GlUlyes  intended, 
all  along,  at  least  to  explore  Alta  Califomia.  It  is  equally 
dear  that  Groiz  did  not  contemplate  anything  more  than 
a  naval  expedition  at  the  time,  and  did  not  plan  to  occupy 
the  province.  The  royal  order  did  not  even  call  for  an  ex- 
pedition. Finally,  the  Department  of  San  Bias  from  its  in- 
ception served  primarily  as  a  supply-depot  for  the  Calif or- 
nias,  its  relation  with  Sonora  being  of  hardly  any  account 
in  cumpurison.  The  Russian  encroachments  were  simply 
in  the  long  chain  of  permanent,  continuing  causes  for  an 
advance  of  the  vSpanish  frontier,  and  were  not  reported  as 
more  pressing  at  this  time  than  had  been  the  foreign  aggres- 
sion of  otiier  periods,  llie  real  cause  of  advance  was  that 
a  man  of  enerpr  had  appeared,  Jos6  de  Gdlvez,  who  achieved 
what  others  hud  for  a  long  time  planned.  Contemporaiy 
reports  of  aggressions,  however,  may  have  had  the  effect  of 
accelerating  his  plans,  but  not  more  than  that.*' 
|/  The  story  of  the  occupation  of  Alta  Calif(irni:i  need  not 
1^  be  told,  other  than  to  review  the  outstanding  facts. .  In 
1769,  five  expeditions  were  despatched,  two  by  land  up  the 
peninsula,  and  threp  by  sea.  A  junction  of  four  of  them  was 
effected  at  Ran  l  )i(\<^o,  one  of  the  ships  having  been  lost. 
From  there  tlie  comnianiior  in  chief,  (laspar  de  PortoM, 
proceeded  nortliward  in  search  of  Monterey,  and  actually 
visited  that  port,  but  failed  to  recognize  it  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Gonzalez  Cabrera  Bueno.  Pushing  on,  he  reached 
and  discovered  San  Francisco  Bay,  after  which  he  returned 
to  San  Diego,  llie  year  1769  saw  a  mission  established  at 
San  Di^Of  and  a  garrison  was  left  there  which  eventually  be- 
came a  presidio.  In  1770,  Fortol4  again  inarched  north 
from  San  Diego.  ^This  time  he  convinced  himself  of  the 
identity  of  Monterey,  and  a  mission  and  presidio  were 

"  It  may  ho  wondered  why  such  a  wrote  his  1771  report,  that  the  Alt* 

aelf-oentrcd  man  an  Cidlvoz  certainly  Califomia  establishments  would  be  a 

was  should  give  so  much  credit  to  success.    G&lves  was  capable  of  making 

Croix.    They  were  friendly,  to  be  sure.  himaeU  appear  to  b«  the  instrument  of 

Ftirthermore,  he  oould  not  ignore  or  the  ▼ioeroy  in  case  of  failun,  wfaOe 

belittle  the  viceroy's  part.    Posaibly  sure  at  the  same  time  of  receiving  the 

another  reason  for  his  generosity  waa  major  credit  in  ease  of  sucoeas,  as 

thnt  it  WM  not  yet  eertaln*  wmd  he  Mtually  hanwned. 
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founded  thire.  Grt-'it  hardsliips  had  been  endured  in  mak- 
ing these  small  beginnings,  and  but  for  the  capable  prepara- 
tions of  G4lvez,  and  the  courageous  leadership  of  PortolA, 
ably  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  Franciscan  missionary, 
Father  Serra,  and  of  others,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  result  could 
have  been  other  than  failure.'*  It  had  required  a  remark- 
able effort  to  gain  a  foothold  at  all,  but  even  more  striking 
endeavors  were  to  be  necessary  if  the  new  lands  were  to  be 
held.  The  battle  for  permanent  eBtablishments  had  only 
begun. 

As  the  Indian  wars  of  Sonora  rendered  communication 
with  Alt  a  California  from  that  province  temporarily  out  of 
the  question,  Baja  Cahfornia  became  important  for  a  time, 
although  in  les^:;  degree  than  San  I^las,  as  an  aid  to  San  Diet!;o 
and  Monterey.  Events  in  the  peninsula  are  also  of  inter- 
est on  the  old  grounds  of  its  defensive  importance  against 
foreign  attacks  and  of  its  own  need  of  an  overland  supply- 
route.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  at  this  time  Baja 
California  was  believed  to  be  very  rich  in  precious  metals, 
an  opinion  prevailing  that  the  Jesuits  had  wilfully  concealed 
the  fact.  We  may  therefore  pay  some  attention  to  Gilvez's 
activities  in  the  p^unsula.  As  regards  its  supposed  wealth 
we  may  note  a  memorial  by  officials  of  the  Real  Caja  of 
Guadalajara,  October  8,  1766,  which  stated  that  there  were 
two  mines  in  Baja  Califoniia,  and  might  be  more,  if  quick- 
flilyer  for  extracting  ores  could  be  had,  and  if  persons  of 
expert  mining  knowledge  might  be  sent  there.  The  land 
was  worth  being  developed.  Gold  mines  were  being  dis- 
covered ;  pearls  were  found  in  many  places ;  the  soil  was 
fertile ;  and  there  were  great  numbers  of  cattle.  Yet  the 
inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  Indians.  Eight  years 
before,  in  1757,  they  had  made  the  same  suggestions  to 
Viceroy  Amarillas,  but  got  no  reply.*^  On  February  25, 
1766,  Aniaga  forwarded  this  memorial  to  the  Council  of 
the  Liidies.*^  Croix's  letters  to  his  brother  show  that  reports 

■  An  idea  of  the  difficultiet  attencU  •*  0-593. 

iog  the  FortolA  expedition  ie  pven  in  •  &<628. 
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of  this  character  were  believed.  In  a  lettor  of  December 
29,  1768,  he  remarked  that  the  Calif orma^,  which  had 
always  passt^d  fur  a  sterile  country,  would  be  able  from  1769 
on  to  maintain  themselves  without  costing  the  king  a  sou. 
Judge  what  a  profit  the  Jesnitii  must  have  had,  he  said,  and 
yet  they  had  drawn  a  subsidy  from  the  king  for  many  years 
on  the  pretext  of  the  land^s  sterility.'*  A^ain,  January  25, 
1769,  he  mentioned  Gdlvez's  work  in  the  peninsula,  saying 
how  pleased  the  king  would  be  with  that  province,  because 
of  its  pearls,  gold,  and  silver,  a  wealth  which  the  Jesuits 
had  m  great  part  concenled.^^ 

G41vez's  characterization  of  Baja  CaUfornia,^*^  and  the 
measures  that  he  took  while  there  show  that  he  had  Bur- 
liel's  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  peninsula  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  defence  of  New  Spain.^  He  seems  to  have  held 
the  same  opinion  about  occupying  the  entire  coatst,  including 
Alta  Cahfornia,  as  appears  from  some  correspondence  con- 
cerning the  Bay  of  San  Bemab6  near  Cape  San  Lucas. 
Miguel  Co8tans6  was  sent  there,  and  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  port  in  the  bay,  recommending  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  site  in  a  report  of  September  1, 
1768,^  accompanying  it  with  a  map  of  the  bay.**  Writing 
to  Croix,  September  8, 1768,  Gilves  told  of  his  own  visit  to 
Cape  San  Lucas,  ,  whidi  he  described  as  the  key  to  Spanish 
possessions  in  that  part  of  the  Calif omias.  He  had  dedded 
to  place  a  Spanish  colony  there,  he  said,  and  added  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  colony  and  presidio  in  every  good  port 
of  the  lands  about  to  be  reduced  to  Spanish  control.*' 

Little  need  be  said  of  his  other  measures  in  Baja  California. 
Gdlvez  found  the  peninsula  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Its 
population  had  fallen  away,  until  it  consisted  of  but  7888 
of  all  races.  This  necessitated  reducing  the  missions  from 
fifteen  to  thirteen,  but  a  new  one  was  added  in  the  north, 
San  Fernando  de  Velicatd,  to  facilitate  expeditions  to  Alta 


«  Croix,  C(>rr$»pm»dane$,  21S. 

•  Ibid..  217. 

«  <  JAlvez.  Jn/orme,  139-40.  C-1834. 

**  in  many  reepecto.  as,  for  example, 
in  his  deuro  to  occupy  Monterey, 
OilvM  aeems  to  liave  dmii  influenoM 


by  nurriel.  though  hr  HtT  rhftrftetcr- 
ized  the  Xotieia  an  grossly  loaccurate. 
C  41.S9-90. 
•O1066. 
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California.  For  the  same  reason  he  increased  the  garrison 
of  the  peninsula,  and  provided  ships  for  northward  voyages.** 
Nor  did  the  expected  wealth  of  the  peninsula  matennlise. 
In  Croix's  instruction  of  September  1, 1771,  to  his  successor, 
Croix  said  that  the  Califomias  were  not  so  rich  as  people 
had  believed.  It  would  be  necessaiy  to  encourage  agri- 
culture,  mining,  and  pearl-fishing,  and  would  be  well  to 
employ  men  who  could  rouse  the  Indians  from  their  habit- 
ual indolence.^  In  hnn,  Gdlvez  did  not,  and  could  not, 
succeed  in  making  Baja  California  a  permanent  storehouse 
for  advancement  of  the  settlements  in  Alta  California; 
the  need  for  an  overland  connection  with  Sonora  was,  if 
an3rtfaing,  made  only  more  evident.  In  G&lves's  mind,  as 
appears  from  his  plan  of  January,  1768,  Sonora  was  the 
centre  from  which  all  lines  of  advance  were  to  radiate.  In 
his  own  words,  one  of  bis  reasons  for  going  to  the  {Peninsula 
was  to  occupy  his  time  pending  the  advancement  or  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  in  Sonora.'^  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  one  of  his  letters,  written  while  he  was  yet  in  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. Upon  receiving  notice  of  a  royal  order  asking 
reports  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  mint  in  the 
frontier  provinces,  he  wrote  to  Croix,  Augiist  15, 1768,  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  it,  but  it  should  not  be  in  Durango  or 
Guadalajara,  as  had  been  proposed,  but  in  Sonora,  so  as  to 
be  at  the  most  convenient  point  of  resort  from  the  mines 
of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  the  Califomias.'^ 

The  great  expedition  imder  Colonel  Elizondo  had  reached 
Sinaloa  in  February,  1768.  In  May  headquarters  were 
established  at  Guaymas,  and  Elizondo  was  ready  to  begin 
the  campaiira.  The  military  details  neednot  be  mentioned." 
The  war  centred  about  the  Cerro  Prieto/'  and  it  was  three 
years  before  the  cuuquebt  was  complete,  so  vii^orous  was 
the  resistance  of  the  ScriB  and  ilieir  allies,  the  PiTuas  and 
Sibubapas.    The  conquest  was  not  as  thorough,  however 

*  G^TM.  ifl^orme,  142-46.    C-1834.  available  in  great  quantity,  but  by 

■  In  Cros.  Carmpendanetj  201.  use  of  documenta  cited  in  the  Cataloffu* 

'•GAlveE,  In^m»,  140i    0-1834,  (be  etory  in  dctai!  may  now  bo  learued. 

^  C-1051.  "For  mapsol  the  Cerro  Frieto  see 

^  Heretofore  materials  for  the  atndy  C-1160p  1207. 
«I  the  ft^wipftign  ite^  have  not  been 
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as  it  has  been  regarded.'**  Had  it  in  fact  l>rought  lasting 
peace  to  Sonora,  the  history  not  only  of  tiiat  province,  but 
of  Alta  California  as  well  would  have  followed  a  very  different 
coune.  But,  taken  with  other  events  which  will  be  mentioned 
presently,  it  seemed  to  be  final  at  the  timei  and  was  followed 
by  a  few  yeans  of  actual  peace.  An  advance  to  the  Colorado 
and  Gila  now  appeared  to  be  possible ;  the  way  had  been 
cleared.  Thus,  the  Elizondo  campaign  was  of  considerable 
importance  as  afifecting  the  problem  of  communication  be- 
tween Alta  California  and  Sonora. 

Other  events  had  occurred  in  course  of  the  campaign 
that  tended  toward  the  stability  of  Sonora,  and  therefore 
toward  northwestward  advance.  Gilves  came  to  Sonora 
in  May,  1769.^  Two  months  later,  he  was  stricken  with  a 
severe  iUness,  but  he  had  shown  all  his  characteristic  activity 
in  the  meanthne.  He  established  a  royal  treasury  at  Alamos, 
lowered  the  price  of  quuskdlver,  and  did  may  other  things 
calculated  to  improve  mining,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial conditions  in  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  as  well  as  to 
provide  revenue.  He  wiislicd  to  secularize  the  missions  of 
Sinaloa  and  many  of  those  of  Sonora^  but,  unable  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  number  of  parish  piRsts,  he  gave  over  Sonora 
to  the  PVanciscans  of  Jalisco  and  Quer^taro,  and  Sinaloa 
alone  to  the  secular  clergy.^^  What  he  might  have  done, 
had  he  retained  his  health  can  only  be  conjectured,  but 
it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  taken  steps  looking  to  the 
long-planned  advance  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  lliat  the 
prop:rcss  of  the  Alta  California  settlements  was  near  to  his 
heart  is  proved  by  tlio  best  of  cvidrnce.  On  August  22, 
1769,  he  wrote  to  Croix  about  his  illness,  saying  that  he 
expected  it  to  be  his  last,  reiterating  his  feelings  of  personal 
friendship  for  Croix,  and  commending  his  subordinate  officers 
to  the  latter's  attention.  Yet,  the  greater  part  of  the  letter 
concerns  the  expeditions  to  Alta  California,  G&lvez  ui^ing 
Croix,  in  what  he  believed  to  be  his  death-bed  message, 

"Bancroft.  M.  St.dk  Tex..!,  680,  i  irt.s  of  the  lintry,  the  people  entered 
aays,  "The  danger  of  attacka  from  upon  an  indolent  uneventful  csareer." 
MvmfBB  luiTiiic  Men  vnrUtd  from  most        "  OilTes»  /iifonM,  0-18S4. 
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to  aid  and  protect  the  new  estabiis>hnients  that  were  being 
founded  there.'*  Over  two  months  before,  June  10,  1769, 
he  had  proposed  to  Croix  that  the  Indians  of  Tibur6n  Island 
be  brought  to  the  mainland,  and  reduced  to  a  mission,'^ 
thus  to  remove  another  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of' 
northwestward  conquest,  for  the  Indians  had  used  this 
island,  like  the  Cerro  Prieto  on  the  mainland,  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  whence  they  might  attack  Spanish  posts  in  Sonora. 
G41vez  later  said  that  he  and  Croix  had  taken  steps  after 
the  former's  return  to  Mexico  City  to  promote  measures 
looking  to  the  exploration  of  routes  from  New  Mexico  and 
Sonora  to  the  Califomias,  but  that  both  returned  to  Spain 
before  they  found  time  to  put  their  plans  into  execution.^ 
Coincident  with  the  termination  of  the  military  campaign 
o^uiTed  an  event  which  served  better  than  bullets  to  make 
for  peace.  While  pursuing  a  band  of  Indians  in  1771  a 
detachment  of  Elixondo's  army  discovered  the  rich  gold 
placers  of  Oieneguilla,  near  Altar.  Vast  quantities  of  gold 
were  found  near  the  surface.  There  was  an  immediate  rush 
to  the  scene^  over  two  thousand  men  reaching  there  within 
a  few  months  of  the  discovery.  Official  reports  were  quite 
on  a  level  with  rumor  in  their  enthusiasm.  Between  April 
24  and  May  13,  1771,  Elizondo^  and  Pedro  CorbalAn"* 
wrote  to  Croix,  and  Gorbalin*^  and  Father  Manuel  Gil 
Samaniego''  wrote  to  G&lves  of  &e  inunense  wealth  of 
Cieneguilla  and  of  other  mines  discovered  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. Croix  in  turn,  June 27,  1771,  reported  to  Arnaga,^ 
who  gave  orders  to  Croix's  successor,  Bucarely,  November 
23,  1771,  that  he  should  take  measures  to  maintain  the 
peace  achieved  by  (lalvez  and  Croix,  and  to  facilitate  the 
successful  operation  of  the  newly  discovered  mines.^^  Un- 
like the  Arizonac  mine  of  other  days,  Cieneguilla  continued 
to  yield  richly  for  a  decade,  and  other  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood did  so  for  the  rest  of  the  century  and  later.   At  about 

»C-i:io6.  "0-1731. 

"0-1735. 

"GAlves  to  Axnasa.  Mar.  8.  1774.  •^G-^ITSS. 
C-386A.  «C-17fi2. 
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the  same  time,  other  mines  were  discovered  dsewhere  in 

Sonera,  that  of  San  Antonio  de  la  Huerta  on  the  Yaqui  being 
especially  rich.  This  was  the  most  flourishing  place  in  the 
province  between  1772  and  1776.  The  royal  revenues  from 
Huerta  and  Cienegnilla  were  suflEcient  at  this  ume  to  sup- 
port the  province,  according  to  Captain  Anza.** 

Statistics  are  not  at  hand  to  show  the  exact  efifect  of  these 
disco veri OS  upon  the  population  of  Sonora,  but  Bancroft 
fumiblica  some  figures  worth  noting.  In  1769  there  was 
a  white  population  of  970  in  all  Pimeria,  exclusive  of  the 
soldiery,  of  whom  but  178  were  in  PinieHa  Alta,  as  compared 
with  i;-515  in  Pimerla  Alta  alone  at  tlie  time  of  Bishop 
Tamaron's  diocesan  tour  of  a  few  years  before,  showing  how 
population  had  declined  as  a  result  of  the  wars.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Cieneguilla  mines  in  1771  had  brought  a 
popiilation  to  that  one  place  of  more  than  double  the  number 
for  all  Pimeria  two  years  before,  and  fifty  per  cent  more 
than  for  all  of  Pimeria  Alta  as  it  was  in  Tamar6n'8  day. 
Even  by  1770  Pimeria  had  become  a  paying  investment  to 
the  government.  In  that  year  revenues  exceeded  expendi- 
tures by  $77,277.*^  Prosperity  seems  also  to  have  come 
to  the  regions  farther  south,  if  amount  of  revenues  is  any 
criterion.  The  troubles  of  Sonora  as  regards  Indian  wars 
were  not  at  an  end,  but  from  this  time  forth  it  seems  to 
have  had  a  sufficiently  great  population  to  ward  off  actual 
dangers,  if  not  the  fear  of  them. 

With  the  pacification  of  Sonora,  Elizondo  and  most  of 
his  troops  returned  to  Mexico,  abandoning  the  original  plan 
for  a  descent  upon  Nueva  Viscaya.  This  was  not  because 
there  was  no  need  for  such  a  campaign ;  on  the  contrary, 


•»  Between  January  1,  1773,  and 
Novembw  17,  1774.  oo  leas  than  4832 
of  Bpld  fiom  deneeuOIa  w«r» 
{^counted  lor  at^the  royal  treasury  of 
Alamos,  from  which  the  royal  revenues 
amounted  to  72,348  petoa  4  Unnine*. 
Cavo.  817.  Mayw,  I,  24&^0.  Thia 
it  not  an  exaet  infioatioii  of  tlie  waaltii 
of  Cieneguilla.  Fully  a  third  part 
had  been  removed  by  robbery  or 
Other  unlawful  act.  Cavo,  gupra.  The 
groatar  purebacinc  power  of  moiMy  in 


that  day  must  also  be  borne  in  mind. 
Aa  lata  as  1792  both  CieoaguiUa  and 
Htterta    were    yicldins  appredable 

amounts  in  excises  oolTectea  for  the 
royal  treasury,  respectively  686  and 
4186  pesot  in  that  year. 

<*  This  probably  moana  p§$ot.  Ban- 
croft, Mayer,  and  othion  frequently 
ronder  pesos  aa  dollars.  A  peso  is 
worth  half  a  dollar,  but  if  purchasing 
value  at  that  tiine  were  oonaideredt  » 
dollar  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 
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along  the  whole  line  from  Sonora  to  Texas,  the  Apaches 
were  as  hostile  and  bold  as  ever.  Although  Apache  attacks 
in  Sonera  were  confined  to  the  northeast,  that  was  sufficient, 
however,  to  interfere  sonously  with  the  best  of  the  north- 
westerly routes,  —  by  way  uf  Tubac  to  the  Gila,  and  down 
that  river  to  the  Colorado.  Of  the  obstacles  impeding 
an  advance  in  17 o2  all  but  the  Apaches  had  been  cleared 
away.  But  for  them,  granted  need  for  a  route  and  a  leader 
of  energy,  the  long-planned  advance  might  now  liave  been 
expected.  The  need  had  long  been  felt,  and  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  Alta  California  became  more  pressing.  Moreover 
a  man  was  to  appear,  a  greater  than  Gklvez  in  many  respects, 
and  certainly  a  more  noble  character,  the  new  viceroy, 
Antonio  Maria  Bucareiy  y  Ursda. 
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CHAPTER  V 


AI/TA  CAIJFOBNZA'8  NEED  FOH  AN  OTEBLAMD  B0I7T&, 

1769-1773 

The  general,  long-operative  reasons  for  an  advance  of 
the  Spanish  frontier  by  way  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers 
have  been  discussed  in  preceding  chaptersi  and  in  the  last 
chapter  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  by  the  establishment 
of  comparative  good  order  in  Sonora,  such  an  advance 
had  become  possible.  On  May  2,  1772,  Juan  Bautista  de 
Ansa,  captain  of  the  presidio  of  TUbac,  proposed  that  he 
be  alloweid  to  seek  an  overland  route  from  Sonora  to  Alta 
California.  On  September  13,  1773,  he  was  authorised  to 
make  the  expedition,  and  early  in  1774  he  did  so.  Before 
tracing  the  course  of  official  action  on  this  proposal,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  several  other  contemporary 
factors.  These  were:  the  character  of  liucarely,  the  new 
viceroy  ;  the  condition  of  iifiairtt  m  the  Cahfoniias ;  status 
of  the  other  frontier  provinces ;  the  events  which  led  Anza 
to  make  his  proposal;  and  the  events  tending  to  promote 
its  favorable  reception  by  the  viceroy.  The  third  and 
fourth  factors  will  be  risc  rved  for  tiie  foUo^nng  two  chap- 
ters. The  fifth  will  be  taken  up  in  a  measure  in  chapter 
seven,  but  so  far  as  it  related  to  danger  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion, its  discussion  will  be  postponed  until  chapter  ten, 
where  tlic  subject  is  treated  in  detail.  In  tins  chapter 
some  idea  wiil  lirst  be  given  of  Bucarely's  character,  although 
it  is  expected  that  the  documents  used  later  in  this  work 
will  more  amply  show  him  forth.  Evidence  will  be  sub- 
mitted also  to  show  that  Baja  Cahfornia  could  not  be 
counted  upon  to  sustain  the  new  establishments,  nor  to 
serve  as  a  fitting  route  for  transmission  of  supplies  brought 
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there  from  San  Bias,  having  mudi  ado  to  take  care  of  itr 
self.  Most  of  the  chapter^  however,  will  deal  with  oondi- 
tioiiB  in  AHa  California. 

Aita  Califomia's  greatest  need,  if  it  were  to  be  retained 
or  its  full  possibilities  developed,  was  a  good  overland  route 
from  New  Spain.  It  lacked  manufaotuied  articles,  food 
even  (for  civilised  people  could  not  live  on  what  sufficed 
for  the  Indians),  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  per- 
manent settlers  and  domestic  animals.  There  were  no 
Spanish  families,  and  no  Spaniards,  beyond  an  occasional 
straggler  from  San  Bias,  except  the  men  of  the  garrison  and 
the  missionaries.  There  were  few  food  animals,  and  fewer 
beasts  of  burden,  not  enough  of  either  to  supply  needs. 
The  province  could  be  kept  alive  at  great  expense  by  receiv- 
ing what  it  required  by  sea  direct  or  by  way  of  the  peninsula, 
but  either  route  was  a  long  one,  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy's 
navy,  and  impracticable  (unless  at  great  expense,  by  in- 
crease of  the  marine  department)  for  the  sending  of  families 
and  domestic  animals  in  sufficient  number  to  establish  the 
settlements  on  a  strong:  basis.  As  a  result  the  new  estab- 
lishments were  maint;iined  at  a  loss,  not  with  the  idea  of 
developmg  their  wealth  in  great  degree,  but  primarily  to 
prevent  occupation  by  a  foreign  power.  With  settlements 
as  weak  as  those  of  Alta  California  there  was  constant  dan- 
ger that  the  province  might  be  lost.  There  were  numerous 
Indians,  unwarlike  indeed,  but  showing  scant  desire  for 
conversion  to  Christianity  and  subjection  to  Spanish  rule. 
Nor  were  there  enough  Spanish  troops  in  the  entire  province 
to  have  resisted  a  determined  attack  by  a  single  ship's 
crew  of  a  foreign  power. 

These  dangers  led  to  suggestions  for  tfadr  remedy  by  the 
internal  development  of  Alta  California,  and  by  opening 
a  route  from  Sonora.  Thus,  at  least,  the  ea^ense  of  main- 
taining the  province  might  be  reduced  or  might  even  cease ; 
the  Indians  could  be  fe^^  that  being  the  most  effective  means 
to  their  conversion  ana  subjection ;  and  finally,  the  prov- 
ince mi^t  become  populous  enough  to  resist  internal  re- 
volt or  foreign  attack.   Bucarely  acted  promptly  to  relieve 
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the  immediate  needs  of  the  colony,  but  its  life  was  stiU  hang- 
ing by  a  piecaiious  thread  until,  in  1774,  his  measures  of  an 
enduring  nature  began  at  length  to  make  their  influence  felt. 

One  other  matter  in  Alta  California  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  authorities  during  this  period.  A  vast  bay 
had  been  discovered  in  1769  which  might  prove  to  be  a  good 
port.  Unexplored  and  unoccupied,  it  mij^t  fall  into  foreign 
hands,  and  endanger  the  Spanish  Empire.  How  good  a 
port  it  was  the  Spaniaids  did  not  know,  but  deemed  it 
wise  to  find  out,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  it.  Thus, 
the  formation  of  establishments  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  to 
which  they  were  referring,  was  one  of  the  aims  of  the  period. 

Antonio  Maria  Bucarely  y  Ursua  succeeded  the  Marqu^ 
de  Croix  as  viceroy  on  September  23,  1771.  Early  in  the 
next  year  the  visitadory  Jos6  de  Gdlvez,  returned  to  Spain, 
leaving  Bucarely  in  entire  control.  In  him  the  viceroyalty 
WHS  to  find  one  of  the  ablest  rulers  it  ever  had.  As  concerns 
Altii  California,  if  Gilvez  founded  the  new  estabhshments, 
Bucarely  was  to  save  them  from  failure,  llie  new  viceroy 
"was  a  native  of  Seville,  and  related  to  the  most  noble 
families  of  Spain  and  Italy,  being  on  his  paternal  side  a 
descendant  from  a  very  distinguished  family  of  Florence, 
which  boasted  among  its  connections  three  popes,  six  car- 
dinals, and  other  high  officers  of  the  state  and  church  ;  and 
on  the  maternal,  the  Ursuas  were  related  to  several  ducal 
families.  The  knight  entered  the  military  service  of  his 
country  as  a  cadet,  and  rose  by  gallantry  and  honorable 
service  to  be  lieatenant-general.  He  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  campaigns  in  Italy  and  Spain,  in  engineering 
work,  and  as  the  inspector-general  of  cavalry.  Lastly, 
he  was  called  to  be  governor  and  captain-general  of  Cuba, 
where  he  again  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  crown, 
which  were  rewarded  with  the  promotion  to  the  viceroyalty 
of  New  Spain.^  Nor  was  this  the  only  reward.   He  was 


'  But^aroly's  name  anrl  titles,  as  they 
appear  in  a  document  of  March  9.  1776, 
were  as  follows:  El  Bmlio  F«  D. 
Antonio  Maria  Buoarku  y  Ursua. 


Eneatrosa,  Laao  de  la  Vega,  Villacis  y 
Cordova,  CabalUro  Oran  Crut  y  Comcn- 

fiadoT  dc  in  BSbfdn  df  Torn  m  el  Or<h  n 
dc  6.  Juan,  UentiL  Hombrc  de  Cdmara  dc 
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not  only  permitted  to  grant  offices  to  twelve  of  his  fiiends 
and  attadi^s,  a  privilege  that  had  been  withheld  for  some 
years  from  his  predecessorSi  but  was  given  by  royal  order 
of  January  22,  1777,  an  increase  of  920,000  a  year  above 
what  had  been  the  viceroy's  salaiy,  maJdng  it  $80,000,  as 
a  mark  of  special  favor."'  Numerous  inatanees,  beddee 
those  just  mentioned,  prove  the  esteem  in  wldeh  he  was 
hdd,  both  for  his  abilities  and  for  his  oharaeteristieB  as  an 
honorable  man.  On  one  occasion  the  merchants  loaned 
him  $2,500,000  with  no  security  except  his  word;  at  his 
death  tiie  king  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  rendencia, 
or  examination  into  his  conduct  while  in  office,  ''a  course'' 
says  Bancroft,  ''unprecedented  in  the  histoiy  of  royal 
representation."  *  Rivera  says :  ''The  period  during  which 
S^or  Bucardy  ruled  was  an  uninterrupted  sequence  of 
peace  for  New  Spain ;  it  seemed  as  if  Providence  wished  to 
reward  the  virtues  of  the  viceroy  by  scattering  upon  his  sub- 
jects everything  that  contributed  to  their  well-being ;  he 
was  one  of  those  men  whoee  memory  will  never  be  erased 
from  the  heart  of  Mexicans.  His  administration  is  a  clear 
example  of  what  this  land  was  able  to  be,  when  a  man  of 
integrity  and  intelligence  resolutely  undertook  the  difficult 
task  of  developing  its  elements  of  wealth."  *  In  fine,  for 
ability  and  high  character  Bucarely  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  the  history  of  New  Spain.  Far  from 
being  a  narrow  bureaucrat,  he  was  capable  of  a  broad  point 
of  view  which  grasped  both  the  patent  and  the  under- 
lying problems  of  the  entire  viceroyalty.  A  welWeveloped 
sense  of  perspective  was  one  of  his  most  marked  traits,  en- 
abling him  to  see  matters  as  they  were,  but  not  checking 


SJi.,  con  mUrada,  TetUmUe  Cfmtral  d$ 

loa  ReaUt  exircUoa,  Virrnj  Gohernador  y 
CapUdn  Oeneral  del  Heyno  de  Nueva 
BtpafUi,  Presidente  de  m  Heal  Audiencia, 
Superinlmdmte  Qmural  d»  RmI  Ha- 
cSmia  y  Ramo  M  TtAaeo,  Juu  Cmmr* 
vador  de  este,  Presidente  de  au  Junta,  y 
SxtbdeleQodo  (lerural  de  la  Henta  de 
Correoa  en  el  mutino  Heyno.  Garcte 
(Cknies  ed.).  I,  56.  Although  hia  name 
WM  written  "Bucareli"  in  print,  be 
UflBMlf  iicnMl  this  doeumeiit  til 


oihen  that  I  hare  seen  '*Btioarely." 

Coues  holds  that  the  "y"  is  a  flourished 
"i,"  but  as  it  certainly  formod  a  perfect 
eighteenth  century  "y,"  I  have  adopted 
the  form  "Buoaraly."  Buoarely's  full 
ricnfttora  laelwM  the  "UnttB/*  after 
which  ho  placed  his  nibrio:  thus  there 
can  lie  no  confusion  with  tne  rubric  in 
that  c.use. 

>  Bancroft.  M*9.»  lU.  370-71. 

>JbMl..  m,378. 
««RiTwa,  1,422. 
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him,  however,  from  taking  measures  to  circumvent  ills 
which  to  him  did  not  appear  greatly  thrcatonin<^.  His 
letters  show  him  to  have  been  a  simple,  straightforward, 
unselfish,  clear-thinking,  sincerely  reUgious  man,  without 
a  shadow  of  conceit  or  pretence,  and  even  without  great 
personal  ambition  except  to  perform  his  duty  to  the  full. 
Finally,  he  was  keenly  interested  in  the  problems  that  be 
encountered  and  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  these 
facts,  joined  to  the  rest,  make  clear  why  he  achieved  such 
success  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  would  have  proved 
insuperable  to  a  less  capable  ruler.^  Between  1771  and  the 
dose  of  1773|  be  got  acquainted  with  conditions  in  the 
CaUfomias,  made  timely  remissions  of  supplies,  and  de- 
cided upon  the  main  lines  of  his  poUcy. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  GaJif oniian  of  to-day  to  tbink  that  bis 
state  could  ever  bave  been  lacking  in  food  supplies.  Yet 
that  was  the  case  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  occupation 
of  Alta  California  in  1769.  The  land  and  climate  were 
suited  to  agricultural  wealth,  but  the  richest  land  cannot 
be  developed  without  man,  animals,  or  machinery  to  do  the 
work,  or  without  a  market  for  its  products.  In  all  of  these 
prerequisites  Alta  Califomia  was  ill  provided  or  entirdy 
lacking.  As  for  manufactured  articles  the  province  lacked 
everything  from  a  plough  or  a  smithy's  forge  to  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  a  nttl.  The  only  remedy  for  tbis  condition  was 
b}  importation  of  goods,  which  in  tbis  period  had  to  come 
from  New  Spain  by  way  of  San  Bias. 

Failure  of  the  new  settlements  due  to  a  lack  of  food 
supplies  was  narrowly  averted  at  the  outset.  There  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  this  effect  in  the  various  official  diaries  and 
accounts  of  the  1769  expeditions.*  One  of  the  best  brief 
accounts,  however,  is  a  narrative  by  Portol^  several  years 
after  the  event,  being  dated  at  Madrid,  September  4^  1773. 
Tlie  officiiil  documents  confirm  the  statements  of  the  l^or- 

*  My  opinion  i»  based  upon  a  resd-  tion  have  already  been  pubUehed  boUk 

big.  of  wTeral  hundreds  of  hie  offiobi  In  Spunuib  ftiid  m  Eairluh  trendatioM 

letters,  boaidea  some  private  conMpODd-  in  volumes  one  and  two  of  the  Pu62»oa- 

ence  uath  General  O'Ktully.  tknu  of  tbe  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast 

»  Many  of  the  «lifirit>s  nnd  pfmtem-  HistOty. 
porary  acoounts  of  tho  Fortol4  oxpedi- 
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tolii  narrative^  but  Ute  latter  has  the  advantage  of  having 
been  told  witiiout  restraint.   For  that  reason,  perhaps,  it 
gives  a  more  graphic  idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
than  would  be  the  case  in  the  other  documents,  which,  it 
must  be  rememberedi  would  have  been  written  in  full 
knowledge  that  they  might  be  read  by  G^ves,  who  had 
set  his  heiurt  upon  this  conquest,  and  would  not  be  pleased 
with  remarks  that  seemed  to  disparage  it.   The  PortoU 
account  is  in  the  form  of  intimate  remarks  to  a  friend,  the 
word  amigo  (friend)  appearing  several  times  in  the  docu- 
ment.  Until  they  had  passed  the  last  peninsula  mission, 
said  PortoU,  the  expedition  experienced  no  hardships  worthy 
of  notice,  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
the  future  by  taking  nearly  all  the  supplies  that  the  mis^ 
sions  had,  just  as  Gfilves  had  done  in  the  south  in  order  to 
stock  the  ships.   Yet  Fortold  lacked  even  sufficient  pro- 
visions to  reach  San  Diego,  and  had  to  resort  to  hunting 
and  fishing.   Furtheraiore,  his  party  had  to  go  without 
water  for  several  days.   Arrived  at  San  Diego  they  learned 
of  the  horrors  of  the  voyage  experienced  by  those  who  had 
come  by  sea  J    Portol6  held  a  junta  which  decided  to  send 
back  the  San  Antonio  to  San  Bias  for  supplies  and  men, 
leaving  the  San  Carlos  and  the  sick,  •\vitli  a  few  olhcrb,  at 
San  Diego,  while  Purtula  marched  on  in  search  of  Mon- 
terey.   Portol&  took  with  him  the  small  number  of  skel- 
etons" whom  the  scurvy,  thirst,  and  hunger  had  spared 
suiheieutly  for  the  march.    Alta  California  certainly  made 
no  appeal  to  these  early  explorers.    All  that  there  was  to 
covet  in  that  disagreeable  country-,  said  Portolfi,  ironically, 
was  rocks,  underbrush,  and  rugged  mountains  covered  with 
snow.    Moreover,  he  and  Ids  men  did  not  know  where  they 
were,  and  their  food  supplies  had  given  out.    Thus,  al- 
though they  could  not  feel  certain  that  they  had  reached 
Monterey,  they  were  checked,  not  by  the  Russians,  but  by 
hunger,  and  resolved  to  return  to  San  Diego.    Upon  the 
return  they  would  have  perished,  but  for  eating  twelve  of 

'  Aside  from  delays  from  stoRDB,     the  three  ships  reached  San  Diei»;  the 
inmt  of  those  on  board  got  scurvy,  aad     thifd  WM  never  heard  from, 
ovar  half  of  them  died.  Only  two  of 
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the  mules.^  Finally,  they  reached  San  Diego  oliendo  d 
MtUas,  The  San  Antonio  had  not  yet  returned/  but  after 
almost  nine  months'  absenee  it  at  length  arrived.  Most 
of  the  crew  had  died  of  scurvy,  but  despite  that  fact  Por- 
toU  and  his  men  received  ^'very  particular  consolation" 
from  the  cargo  of  maize,  fiour^  and  rice.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  San  Antonio  they  had  had  to  subsist  on  geese^ 
fieh,  and  other  food  given  to  them  by  the  Indians  in  ex- 
change for  clothing)  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  Span- 
iards had  hardly  enough  clothes  left  with  which  to  cover 
themselves.  Now  that  provisions  had  oome  PortoU  again 
decided  to  seek  the  port  of  Monter^.  The  San  Afdtmio 
was  despatched  by  sea,  and  Portol&  led  a  force  by  land. 
After  erecting  the  establishments  at  Monterey,  PortoU 
took  ship  for  San  Bias. 

Referring  to  the  hardships  that  he  had  endured  in  Alta 
CSalifomia,  he  remarked  tiiat  the  unfortunate  Spaniards 
who  remained  there  were  suffering  as  much  as  he  had  suf- 
fered. In  his  opinion  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
send  aid  to  them  by  sea,  and  even  more  difficult  to  do 
so  by  land,''^  unless  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  men  and 
immense  quantities  of  money.  The  Indians  were  docile 
enough,  but  as  for  mines  or  other  kinds  of  wealth,  he  and 
his  men  had  not  seen  them,  their  first  care  being  to  find 
meat  to  keep  from  dying  of  hunger.  Finally,  even  if  Mon- 
terey were  moderately  well  fortified,  and  if  through  strange 
caprice  the  Califomias  were  coveted  by  the  Russians,  there 
were  many  other  ports  where  they  might  land  and  establish 
themselves  without  any  opposition.^* 

Tlie  crucial  moment  in  the  PortoU  expeditions  had  come 
after  Panola's  return  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego, 
prior  to  the  reappearance  of  the  San  Antonio y  from  Jan- 

*  Without  salt  or  other  rondiment.  or  the  a8  yet  undifloovered  route  from 

•ays  PortolA.  we  closed  our  eyes  and  Sonorn. 

Msailed  the  filthy  mule  (oh  muwryl)  "  The  fk>cument  appears  in  the  Juan 

like  hungry  Hons.  Manuel  de  Vini^pu  screed  concerning 

» It  had  sailed  for  San  Bias  in  July,  GAlvea's  acts  as  visiiador  in  New  Si  uin. 

1769.  and  waa  again  at  San  Diego  late  A.H.N.,   Ettado,  Laago    2845.  Both 

in  Mareb,  1770.    Portold  had  returned  Viniesra  and  PortoU  call  it  a  oonvena- 

liom  tiM  north  two  montha  before.  tion,  «id  the  foraier  said  that  he  wrote 

»It  ia not  deerwhether  FortoU  wm  it  »t  the  oider  of  Pedro  Rada.  a  hi^ 

lefenina  to  the  Beia  Califoniin  ronte»  official  of  fbe  Indtea  departaent. 
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uaiy  to  March|  1770.  A  stoiy  has  sprung  up  that  PoitoU 
might  have  abandoned  Alta  California  but  for  Father  Seira. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  commander 

to  delay  his  departure,  with  the  result  that  the  San  AnUmio 
was  sighted  the  very  day  before  Portol6  planned  to  leave. 

If  this  is  true,  then  Serra  is  to  be  credited  with  having  saved 
the  Aha  California  estabhshments  in  their  first  hour  of 
need.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  this  is  an  injustice 
to  Poriola.  Tiiere  is  no  duubt  that  Serra  wanted  to  stay, 
and  that  Portold  was  not  enthusiastic  over  the  new  coun- 
try, but  the  commander  in  chief  was  a  soldier  whose  every 
action  in  1769-70  seems  to  show  an  intention  to  carry  out 
his  orders  and  hold  the  country  to  the  last  moment  com- 
patible with  the  safety  of  the  forces  under  his  command. 
In  his  diary  sent  back  from  San  Diego  in  February,  1770, 
he  tells  of  the  lack  of  provisions,  on  which  aceount  lie  held 
&  junta  which  resolved  *'in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  hold 
this  port  longer''  that  Kivera  should  take  a  strong  force 
and  go  back  to  Baja  California,  whence  he  was  to  return 
with  the  cattle  intended  for  San  Diego  mission.  "The 
remainder  of  the  expedition,"  decided  the  junta,  which  must 
almost  certaiidy  have  expressed  Fortokl's  views,  "was  to 
hold  this  important  port/'  It  is  even  more  clear  from 
Costans6's  narrative  that  Portold  did  not  wish  to  abandon 
Alta  California,  except  as  a  last  resort.  Speaking  of  the 
possibiUty  of  abandonment  because  supplies  were  so  low, 
Co8tans6  says:  'Uest  he  should  incur  such  discrediti  the 
commander  gave  orden  that  the  captain  of  the  presidio  in 
California  with  forty  men,  should  continue  the  march  to 
the  peninsula,  to  obtain  from  its  missions  all  provisions  he 
could,  and  to  bring  the  cattle,  which,  as  was  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, had  been  left  at  Velicat&,  being  too  weak  to  con- 
tinue the  journey.  This  wise  measure  [not  only]  aimed 
at  the  present  conservation  of  what  had  been  acquired  by 
reducing  the  increased  number  of  consumers  of  l^e  avail-* 
able  provisions,  [but  also]  provided  for  the  future  subsist- 
ence, even  if  the  relief  by  sea  —  so  important  for  the  sue- 

BpoftoU  (Smith  and  Tacgart.ttdO*I>tev,  in  A^.C.H.»M1^^  ,  ^ 
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•  cess  M  the  desired  enterprise  of  Monterey  —  should  fail  to 

arrive.  This  detachment  set  out  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned onFebruary  10, 1 770/'  ^*  Both  accounts  are  confirmed 
ky  a  writing  which  would  certainly  have  insiBted  upon 
Serra's  claim  to  the  p^ncipal  credit,  if  it  had  been  regarded 
by  anybody  at  that  tiide  as  his  due,  namely,  a  long  memorial 
of  February  26,  1776,  to  the  king  by  the  religioua  of  the 
Fionciscan  college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  telling  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Fernandinoa  in  Alta  California  from 
1769  to  1776.  Hie  San  Diego  crisis  is  described  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  terms  that  Costansd  employed.^^  Finally, 
Palou's  life  of  Serra,  a  work  published  in  1787,  from  which 
comes  the  stoiy  of  Sena^s  part  in  saving  Alta  California 
from  abandonment,  is  not  in  fact  inconsistent  with  the 
accounts  just  mentioned,  except  perhaps  by  literary  em- 
phasis. A  letter  by  Serra  to  Palou,  February  10,  1770, 
is  inserted  in  which  nothing  is  said  about  Portol&'s  having 
an  intention  of  abandoning  the  conquest;  although  aban- 
donment is  mentioned  by  Serra,  without  complaint,  as  a 
possible  contingency.  To  be  sure,  he  remarked  that  he 
and  Father  Crespi  iutcnded  to  remain  in  any  event. Tlien 
follows  Palou's  chapter  telling  what  Serra  did  to  prevent 
the  abiindoniuent  of  San  Diego.  Reduced  to  its  essentials 
it  amounts  to  this.  Portold  set  March  20  as  the  date  for  a 
return  to  Baja  California  in  case  provisions  should  not 
arrive  beforehand,  and  from  the  date  of  Portol4's  announce- 
ment all  were  talking  of  the  expected  departure.  These 
words  were  like  arrows  in  the  heart  of  Serra,  who  not  only 
was  determined  to  remain  himself,  but  is  said  to  have 
persuaded  Vila,  commander  of  the  San  Carlos,  to  under- 
take a  voyage  to  Monterey  after  tlio  withdrawal  of  PortolA. 
On  March  19,  however,  the  long-absent  San  A^itonio  was 
sic:hted,  and  although  it  did  not  make  port  until  four  days 
later,  nil  tli ought  of  abandoning  San  Diego  was  at  once 
given  up/^   It  comes  to  no  more  than  that  Serra  himself 

wCostanaA    (Engert   and    Teggart.  "  Palou.  V'ida.  90-94. 

•d  ).  iVarrafiM.  in  A.P.C.H..  PMea-         » Ibid.,  94-97.    SttbstaatttUy  Uw 

Hons,  I.  140.  HUM  aeoount  appean In  FfeloUt  NUUSm* 

.  V  C^lSe.  U.  254-n66. 
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intended  to  stay  whether  the  expedition  should  depart  or 
not.  Other  than  this  the  chapter  is  mainly  psychological 
as  to  what  was  passing  in  Serra's  mind,  except  for  the  Vila 
incident.  In  any  event,  what  Serra  and  Vila  or  Portol4 
might  lui\  e  done  is  swallowed  up  in  the  fact  that  Portol4 
did  remain.  In  line,  there  seems  to  be  no  just  reason  for 
depriving  Portold  of  the  credit  that  by  conmion  consent 
is  assigned  to  tlie  commander  of  an  enterprise,  unless  there 
are  circuuistances  which  compel  a  different  attribution. 
Serra  and  others  played  their  partB  with  abundant  courage 
—  their  fame  is  secure  —  but  to  PortoU  goes  the  credit 
for  holding  Alta  Cahfornia  in  1770,  —  and  indeed,  the 
province  was  saved  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

The  early  settlements  consisted  of  the  garrison  at  San 
"Diego,  the  presidio  of  Monterey,  founded  m  1770,  and  the 
missions,  founded  respectively  at  San  Diego  in  1769,  Mon- 
terey in  1770  (moved  to  Carmeio  in  the  following  year), 
and  San  Antonio  and  San  Gabriel  in  1771.  Conversions 
came  very  slowly,  the  friars  assigning  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  the  lack  of  food  supplies,  which  were  regarded 
as  a  highly  effective  spiritual  azgume&t.  In  1772  piovisions 
got  ao  low  that  the  settlements  were  again  in  danger,  Mon- 
terey and  San  Antonio  bemg  almost  whoUy  dependent  on 
fpha  of  the  Indiansi  and  much  the  same  condition  existed 
in  the  southern  missions.  Fages  managed  to  relieve  the 
necessity  by  engaging  in  a  three  months'  bear  hunt.  At 
length,  two  boats  from  San  Bias  reached  San  Diego,  Mon- 
terey and  San  Antonio  subsisted  on  liear  meat  for  a  time 
longer,  but  were  presently  relieved.  The  province  had  for 
a  second  time  been  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  supplies. 

The  founding  of  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  supply  shipsi  in  1772,  seems  to  have 
had  some  connection  with  tihe  question  of  provisions,  this 
being  in  the  region  of  Fages^  successful  bear  hunt.  The 
natives  were  so  grateful  for  the  killing  of  the  bears  that  they 
willingly  aided  the  mission  with  their  labor  and  thdr  seeds, 
and  on  the  latter  the  mission  was  frequently  dependent  for 
food.   In  a  letter  of  December  2,  1772,  to  Fages,^  Bucarely 
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approved  of  the  site  selected,  not  only  because  the  land  was 
good,  but  also  because  of  the  plentifulness  of  game. 
Q  As  regards  domestic  animals,  perhaps  more  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  a  need  fur  beasts  of  burden,  but  food 
animals  were  also  in  demand.    Some  animals  were  ob- 
tained at  the  outset  from  Baja  California ;  in  1769,  Rivera 
brought  along  two  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  horses  and  mules,  but  these  were  only  for 
purposes  of  the  expedition,  and  were  to  be  restored  to  the 
Baja  California  missions.    In  the  course  of  a  year,  more 
were  taken,  much  against  the  objection  of  .some  of  the 
Franciscans.    On  July  20,  1770,  an  official  of  the  Fr:iiiciscan 
college  of  8aii  Fernando  wrote  to  Croix  that  five  hundred 
head  of  stock  in  all  had  been  taken,  and  if  they  were  not 
given  back,  the  peninsula  Indians  could  not  be  fed.^'  Two 
years  later,  the  Franciscans  gave  up  the  peninsula  to  the 
Dominicans,  but  retained  Alta  California;  so  the  animals 
were  not  returned.   Enough  of  these  animals  survived  the 
difficult  northward  marches,  to  give  hope  for  the  future  from 
their  natural  increase.   The  colony  was  far  from  being 
relieved  of  anxiety,  however,  and  greater  projects  were 
hindered  by  ihv  necessity  of  providing  for  bare  subsistence. 
Under  date  of  November  29,  1770,  in  his  diar>^  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  San  Francisco  Bay,  Fages  explains  that  he 
turned  back  without  reaching  his  goal  [Drake's  Bay], 
because  of  his  ''anxiety  ...  for  the  camp^  fho  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  the  raising  of  stock.'^  ^  For  various 
reasons,^*  increase  in  the  number  of  stock  was  slow.  Nor 
could  Alta  California  depend  upon  San  Bias  or  the  penin- 
sula for  its  animals.   The  animals  could  not  come  by  sea, 
because  there  were  not  boats  enough,  nor  was  there  a 
sufficient  marine  establishment  at  San  Bias  to  allow  of  that 
mode  of  shipment.^  Baja  California  could  not  supply  the 
more  northerly  province,  for  despite  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  settled  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  it  could  hardly 

"  Richman,  4(M.  n.  34.  *"  Some  idcii  of  tiie  difficulties  of  the 

»  A.P.C.H.,  Publication*,  II,  152-53.  Department  of  San  Bias  in  these mptQli 

>*  For  esample,  »  laok  of  malo  •oi-  will  bo  giTon  ia  ohapier  XVI. 
mala. 
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raise  enough  animals  or  agricultural  producta  for  ita  own 
Sttbaiatence. 

As  the  insufficieni^  of  Baja  Catifomia  as  a  source  of 
supply  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  plan  for  opening  a 
route  from,  Sonora,  it  requires  notice  here.  Detailed  proof 
of  the  sterility  of  ^e  peninsula  is  hardly  neceesaiy,  as  it  is 
a  wellrknown  fact.*^  Diaries  of  the  northward  marches  to 
Alta  California  show  that  even  as  a  route,  entirdy  aside 
from  the  difficult  voyage  across  the  Gulf,  Baja  California 
was  not  a  satisfaetoiy  medium  between  Mexico  and  the 
new  establishments.  So  barren  and  dry  was  this  land  that 
water  was  not  to  be  bad  for  days  at  a  time  on  the  marches, 
necessitating  its  carriage  for  both  men  and  animals.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Indians  of  northern  Baja  California  were 
hostile  to  the  Spaniards,  as  is  attested  in  various  documents. 
One  such  is  the  memorial  of  February  26,  1776,  of  the  re- 
ligious of  San  Fernando.  Some  sites  for  missions  between 
Velicati^  and  San  Die^o  might  be  found,  they  said,  if  the 
natives  could  he  made  to  maintain  peace.  From  the  first 
they  had  had  Uttle  affection  for  the  Spaniards,  and  had  re- 
peatedly shown  hostility  to  parties  passing  that  way.  De- 
spite t  he  Indians^  audacity  no  Spaniard  had  lost  hislifei  but 
many  Indians  had  been  killed.^^ 

For  a  general  description  of  the  peninsula  a  letter  of 
Father  Rafael  Veiger  to  Manuel  Lans  de  Casafonda,  June 


*  Om  of  Um  most  notable  works  on 

the  r'rilifornitts  from  the  stundpoint  of 
eriticLHrn  of  the  Baja  California  part,  i:i 
the  Naehrichien  attributed  to  Jacob  Bae- 
m&rU  first  published  in  1772.  Baeiert 
nad  spent  many  ye«n  In  the  peninmila 
a?  li  .To-tiit  nii-i=(ionar>',  and  was  inspired 
Hi  writo  hi9  own  work  in  order  to  correct 
what  seemed  to  him  fhe  fbgrant  errors 
of  Burner's  NotiiHa^  or  rather  the 
Araeh  tnuuUtion  from  the  English 
trmnsiation.  which  was  the  i[ily  o  lition 
that  he  had  seen.  Bacgcrt'8  criticiams 
are  most  strikingiy  portrayed  in  bis 
fiist  appendix  entitka  PaUdu  Nach- 
HdOen  von  Califomim  ttruf  dm  CaK- 
forniiT,!,  313-31.  fli.q  opinion  may  be 
summed  up  in  inn  own  words,  as  fol- 
lowi:  "Aidde  from  its  pearls,  its 
thiee  difleront  medes  of  fruit,  the  fact 
that  it  neaily  always  has  a  clear,  sunny 


aksTt  and  that  in  tha  duuia  at  least  it 

is  not  too  hot  but  always  very  mnl, 
California  has  pretty  well  nothia^  which 
merits  to  be  praiaed.  valued,  or  envied 
Ijjjjr  even  the  poorest  inhabited  country 
on  this  globe.*'  Pntlinii  it  in  positive 
form,  hv  -aid,  California  solo  est  arido, 
aUrili  nlque  dcserto.  Baegort,  Nach- 
richten,  313-14.  Although  publisiMMi 
in  1772.  it  is  doubtful  if  it  had  any  im- 
mediate effect  on  Spanish  opinion  of 
the  peninsula,  not  only  because  it 
might  take  some  time  for  the  rontcats 
of  a  German  work  to  bet^onie  known, 
but  also  beoause  the  works  of  Jesuits 
at  that  time,  so  shortly  after  their  ec- 
pulsion  from  Spain,  would  not  be  re- 
garded by  Spanish  officials  as  trust- 
worthy. 
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30,  1771,  may  be  quoted.  The  former  as  Father  Superior 
of  the  College  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  was  the  one  to  whom 
the  Franciscans  of  the  Califomias  were  subject.  Gasafonda 
was  at  that  time  fiscal  of  *the  Audiimeia  of  Mexico.  Sum- 

ming  up  the  experience  of  his  order  in  the  peninsula,  since 
entering  there  in  1768,  Verger  said  that  the  Baja  California 
missions  never  had  been,  were  not,  and  never  would  be 
substantial  foundatioihs.  Some,  but  for  the  impoverish- 
ment occasioned  by  providing  for  the  expeditions  to  Alta 
California  and  other  burdens  placed  upon  them,  might 
have  been  able  to  clothe  the  Indians,  badly  to  be  sure,  and 
to  give  them  food,  but  most  of  the  missions  nover  could 
have  done  so.  The  soil  was  fertile,  \nelding  in  some  cases  an 
hundredfold,  on  which  account  many  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Baja  California  was  a  terrestrial  paradise,  when 
in  fact  it  was  a  wretched,  unhappy  land.  This  was  bocause 
there  was  very  little  good  land,  and  because  the  rain  did 
not  come  at  the  right  times  for  crops.  Thus,  only  such  crops 
were  raised  as  could  be  produced  by  irrigation,  and  as 
hardly  any  water  was  to  be  had,  not  much  land  could  be 
sown.   In  many  years  locusts  ate  the  entire  crop. 

Nor  was  Verger  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  in  Alta 
Califonua.  The  foundations  there  could  on  no  account 
be  approved,  he  said.  They  would  result  in  the  sacrifice 
of  many  lives,  a  loss  of  many  ships,  and  the  expenditure  of 
an  excessive  amount  of  money,  and  perhaps  nothing  would 
be  gained,  despite  what  was  said  of  the  dodUty  of  the  natives. 
The  CSollege  of  San  Fernando  had  in  no  way  agreed  to  found* 
ing  so  many  missions  at  one  time,  and  had  sent  missionaries 
only  because  compelled  to  do  so.  The  whole  undertaking 
was  unsound,  and  unless  God  worked  miracles,  success 
could  not  be  expected.^ 

In  a  long  memorial  to  Casafonda  of  August  3,  1771, 
Verger  took  up,  in  more  detail,  matters  concerning  the 
missions  of  the  Californias.  As  this  is  a  good  exposition 
of  conditions,  and  as  it  tends  to  counterbalance  the  more 
optimistic  (although  not  inaccurate)  accounts  of  Father 

»  B.M..  Ma.  vol.  13974.  Sec.  Q. 
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Sena,  which  will  presently  be  quoted,  it  will  be  considered 
here  in  some  deUdL  The  memorial  drew  in  most  part  for 
its  facts  on  letters  of  Ortega,  an  officer  at  San  Diego,  and  of 
Fathers  Grespf ,  Palou,  and  Serra,  then  in  the  Califomias.^ 
When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Baja  California, 
said  Verger,  their  place  was  taken  for  a  time  by  military 
commissaries  who  killed  the  mission  animals  and  wrought 
havoc  generally.  The  situation  became  worse  as  a  result 
of  the  expeditions  of  1769  to  Alta  California,  many  beasts 
being  taken  which  were  never  replaced.  The  P'ranciscans 
of  San  Fernando  had  succeeded  to  tlie  spiritual  control  of 
the  missions,  April  6,  1768,  and  to  temporal  authority  over 
them  by  order  of  Gdlvez,  August  12,  1768.  Gdlvez  had 
also  enacted  other  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  missions 
and  Indians,  but  had  subsequently  revoked  some  of  them, 
and  there  was  no  certainty  that  others  not  revoked  would 
be  enforced.  F'or  example,  GAlvez  had  compelled  Indians 
to  serve  the  king  in  salt  mines  and  in  other  tasks  without 
pay,  which  was  worse  treatment  than  was  accorded  to 
slaves ;  the  latter,  at  least,  got  food  and  clothing.  Verger 
was  telling  these  things  so  as  to  show  that  it  would  not  be 


**  The  letlm  refemd  to,  all  in  B.M.. 
lb.  ytA.  18074.  See.  G.  ipm*  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  1769,  June  9,  San  Diego,  Crespl 
toPalou. 

3.  1760.  July  3,  Son  Diefo,  8em 
to  Antonio  ^olkdolid  (T). 

3.  1769,  July  3.  S&n  Die^O,  8eR» 
to  Antonia  Valladoiid  (?). 

4.  1769,  Nov.  34.  Loioto,  FOloO 
to  Junn  Andres. 

6.  1770.  Jan.  10,  Lorelo.  Pabra 
to  Juan  Andrte. 

6.  1770,  Jan.  23,  Lore  to,  Palou 
to  Juan  Andr^. 

7.  1770,  Feb.  6,  San  Diego,  Creapl 
to  Palou. 

8.  1770«  Feb.  9.  San  Dieso.  Ortoga 
to  Palou. 

9.  1770,  Feb.  10.  San  Dieoo,  8am 
to  Antonia  Valladoiid  (7). 

10.  1770,  Mar.  10,  Loteto,  Palou 
to  Juan  Andres. 

11.  1770,  June  11.  Monterey.  Crespl 
to  Juan  Andrte. 

12.  1770,  June  12,  Monterey.  Serra 
to  Jvan  Andrte. 


13.  1770.  Jane  30»  Monteray,  Sena 
to  Antonia  vaOadoHd. 

14.  1770.  July  5.  Montenrt  8eR» 


to  Antonia  Valladoiid  (?). 

—  j.l6,8oii1 
to  Juan  Andrte. 


16.  1770,  Aug. 


toAnotFaloa 


10.  1770.  Oet  10.  (Santa  Ana,  Pdon 
to  Juan  Andres. 

Juan  Andrde  was  the  Father  Su- 
perior at  San  Fernando  preceding 
Verger ;  Antonia  Valladoiid  was  a  nun. 
The  letters  of  8em  to  the  latter,  and 
the  last  two  of  Palou  to  Juan  Andrfie 
are  mere  fragments.  Creepl  and  Ortega 
treat  of  routes,  places,  Indians,  and 
conditions  generally  in  Alta  California. 
Palou  deals  with  mission  affairs  of 
Baj;i  California,  and  espKJcially  with 
Gdlvez's  measures.  Serra  discusses  the 
expeditions  to  Monterey,  conditions  in 
Alta  California,  and  prospects  for 
founding  new  missions,  of  which  he 
was  earnestly  desirous.  This  did  not 
accord  well  with  the  wishes  of  Verger 
who  says  of  Serra  in  his  memorial  of 
August  3,  1771,  et  precise  moderar  aigo 
tm  ardlmUt  2UUf. 
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the  fault  of  the  college,  if  the  miaaions  should  fail  altogether, 
or  not  advance. 

He  then  proceeded  to  complain  of  the  scant  funds  as- 
signed  to  the  Femandinos  in  comparison  with  those  granted 
to  others,  despite  the  greater  present  needs  of  the  Cali- 
fomias.  Each  Jesuit  had  received  five  hundred  pesos  a 
year,  whereas  the  Femandinas  were  receiving  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  the  bigger  amount 
going  to  those  in  Alta  California,  but  Palou  had  written  that 
^e  pay  of  the  last  named  was  to  be  cut  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pesos.  G&lves  would  claim  to  have  founded 
many  missions,  and  to  have  taken  measures  to  insure  their 
permanence.  In  a  few  years  th^  would  fail,  and  the 
missionaries  would  be  blamed.  The  missions  of  Baja 
California  were  already  as  good  as  dead,  and  those  of  Alta 
California  were  misdons  in  name  only.  The  latter  were 
assigned  only  a  thousand  pesos  as  the  amount  for  their 
foundation,  which  was  absurdly  little  {mds  parece  funeidn 
de  Quijoie).  Yet  this  had  to  serve  for  everything,  — 
tools,  pots,  buildings,  cattle,  and  other  things  for  places  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  one  an- 
other, and  eight  hundred  from  Mexico,  whence  most  things 
had  to  come,  unless  a  way  should  be  opened  from  Sunora, 
for  there  was  nothiiig  in  Baja  California.  .Vlong  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  the  problems  were  much  simpler,  a  g:reat 
deal  more  was  assigned  for  founding  missions,  including  an 
allowance  fur  presents  to  the  Indians. 

Verger  was  opposed  to  the  kirid  of  establishments  that 
were  being  made  in  Alta  California,  but  made  suggestions 
in  case  they  were  to  bi^  maintained.  The  good  will  of  the 
Indians  must  be  obtamed,  if  they  were  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  as,  for  exaniph^  by  making  promises 
to  protect  them  against  their  enemies.  This  would  re- 
quire enough  troops  to  enable  the  Spaniards  to  fulfil  such 
promises,  and  to  provide  adequate  security  against  reduced 
Indians.  These  were  dangerous  because  of  their  free  type 
of  life,  the  bad  conduct  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and  the  in- 
citement of  priests  of  native  religions  fur  whom  the  intro- 
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duction  of  Christianity  meant  loss  of  position.  Thus,  a 
sudden  rebellion  might  put  an  end  to  everything.  If  the 
Indians  should  not  receive  Christianity,  more  troops  would 
be  required.  With  this  in  view,  articlos  to  attract  the 
Indians  should  be  sent,  as,  for  exaoiph  ,  tobacco.  Agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  labon^rs  were  needed,  but  tins  meant  the 
sending:  of  yet  more  soldiers  to  guard  animals  and  crops. 
It  would  be  well  not  to  attempt  a  too  rapid  development 
at  one  time,  because  of  the  correspondingly  greater  expense 
and  the  greater  number  of  soldiers  and  laborers  required. 
The  latter  class  was  quite  essential  for  the  continuance  of 
the  colonies,  the  only  alternative  bemg  to  transport  food 
supplies  from  Sonora, 

Verc^er  then  gave  instances  showing  the  danger  of  revolt 
by  the  Indians,  and  made  specific  recommendations  to  meet 
that  contingency.  Between  VeHcat6  and  San  Diego,  the 
Indians  had  threatened  the  Spanish  march,  lie  said,  and  in 
one  instance  there  had  been  a  fig;ht  in  which  ten  Indians 
were  killed.  They  were  not  peaceful,  as  Serra  had  re- 
ported, but  had  not  molested  a  later  expedition,  because 
they  had  learned  of  the  Spanish  establishment  at  San  Diego, 
and  were  awaiting  a  better  chance.  On  August  15,  1770, 
a  revolt  occurred  at  San  Diego  resulting  in  the  loss  of  sev- 
eral lives.  Serra  reported  that  no  Indians  were  killed,  but 
in  fact  three  were,  and  two  died  later.  Previous  to  this  the 
San  Diego  Indians  had  tried  to  rob  the  Spaniards.  At 
*  another  place,  at  the  lake  of  tar  [the  La  Brea  ranch],  two 
Indians  were  killed  in  an  encounter  with  Spanish  soldiers. 
What  the  San  Diego  Indians  had  done,  others  might  do, 
and  perhaps  they  might  be  even  moie  likely  to  do  so,  as 
elsewhere  in  Alta  California  they  were  more  able  and  proud 
than  the  Indians  of  San  Diego.  It  was  noticeable  that  the 
Indians  of  Alta  California  had  not  promised  to  obey  the 
church,  and  only  one  village  between  San  Diego  and  Mon- 
terey, a  village  near  the  lake  of  tar,  had  offered  lands. 
There  was  doubt,  even  in  that  case,  it  being  probable  that 
the  Spaniards  misunderstood  the  Indians,  as  neither  peo- 
ple knew  the  other's  language.   Thus,  a  greater  militaiy  es- 
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cort  for  the  missions  was  necessaiy^  the  presidiofl  of  San 
Diego  and  Monterey  should  be  maintained,  and  another  in 
between  would  be  eminently  desirable.  As  it  was,  there 
were  but  eighteen  soldiers  at  Monterey  of  whom  only  the 
seven  soldados  de  cuera  could  take  the  field.  There  were 
twenty-eight  soldadoa  de  cuera  at  San  Diego,  none  too  many 
because  of  the  cows  and  mules  there  to  be  guarded.  The 
mission  of  San  Diego  was  already  in  its  third  year,  but,  as 
Father  Paterna  had  written  to  Verger,  it  was  not  yet  worthy 
of  being  called  a  mission.  As  for  five  missions  that  had 
been  ordered  erected  between  VelicatA  and  San  Diego^ 
nothing  had  been  done,  for,  igroidas  d  DiasI  there  were  no 
soldiers,  mules,  or  horses,  for  them,  and  Falou  had  written 
that  there  were  no  mules  in  Baja  California  to  cany  them 
provisions. 

Veiger  recognized  that  in  accordance  with  the  royal  de- 
cree of  October  15,  1733,  founding  the  college,  the  College 
of  San  Fernando  was  obliged  to  send  missionaries  at  com- 
mand. He  was  merely  recording  his  opinion  that  the 
present  settlements  were  injudidous,  and  that  not  so  many, 
missionaries  should  be  sent  as  G41ves  had  asked  for,  namely 
forty,  because  it  was  inadvisable  to  found  so  many  missions 
at  one  time,  in  view  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Indians  to 
accept  Christianity.  He  was  opposed  to  wasting  royal 
funds  or  pious  gifts  under  the  gilded  title  of  propagating 
the  faitli  and  extending  the  kinj^'s  domain.  It  was  well 
enough  to  found  missions,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  with 
an  understanding  of  the  meamng  of  the  verb  to  found, 
which  did  not  mean  to  paint  pretty  pictures  (pijitar  per- 
spectivaa).  It  should  not  be  sjiid,  however,  that  the  col- 
lege did  not  want  to  spread  the  faith  ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
missionaries  had  gone  forth  to  their  unspeakable  labors 
rejoicing.** 

Several  other  letters  of  Verger  to  Casafonda  may  be 
cited  as  cuniul:itive  evidence  of  his  point  of  view,  based 
upon  letters  received  from  missionaries  in  the  CaUfornias. 
On  August  27,  1771,  he  laid  renewed  emphasis  on  the  cost 
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in  boats  and  men  for  maintaining  the  Alta  CaHfomia  es- 
tablishments. Voyages  to  San  Diego  and  Monterey  were 
exceedingly  difSlcult  because  the  winds  were  nsuall^  oon- 
traiy,  and  because  of  the  danger  of  shipwreck  on  the  many 
uncharted  rocks  and  islets.  Crews  were  wont  to  get 
aiek^  and  skilled  navigators  were  few ;  if  the  pilot  got  sick, 
there  might  be  no  one  to  take  his  place.  The  short  voyage 
to  Baja  California  was  also  an  exceedingly  hard  one,  be- 
cause of  the  storms  in  the  Gulf.  In  that  same  year  a  sloop 
and  four  launches  had  been  lost,  and  the  San  Carlos,  which 
left  San  Bias  on  February  2,  had  not  reached  Loreto  by 
June  20,  and  might  prove  to  have  been  lost.  Unless  the 
king  had  special  reasons  for  establishments  at  San  Diego 
and  Monter^,  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  conquest  pro^ 
seed  at  the  normal  pace.^ 

Writing  next  day,  Verger  said  that  the  missions  in  the 
Cdifomias  were  all  appearances''  without  solid  founda* 
tion,  the  mere  shadow  of  great  works,  and  afterward,  when 
by  their  failure  the  truth  should  become  known,  blame 
would  be  cast  upon  the  missionaries,  who  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  therefor.  The  rest  of  this  letter 
concerned  Baja  Cahfornia,  treating  graphically  of  the 
status  of  the  missions,  the  wretchedness  of  the  Indians, 
the  failure  of  crops  due  to  locusts,  the  lack  of  animals,  and 
want  of  church  utensils.  Matters  were  better  under  the 
Jesuits,  he  said,  because  the  government  supported  them 
better  than  it  was  then  supporting  the  Femaridinos.^ 

On  September  27,  1771,  Verger  wrote  that,  contrary  to 
what  had  been  alleged,  his  college  would  welcome  a  grant 
of  missions  in  Baja  California  to  the  Dominicans,  for  the 
field  was  too  large  for  the  Fernandinos  alone.  All  that  he 
asked  was  that  the  division  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  hinder  the  communication  of  Femandino  missions  with 
Sonora,  and  that  a  soparatc  route  for  spiritual  conquest  be 
assigned  to  each  order.  Verger  was  beginning  to  believe, 
due  to  the  continued  docility  of  the  natives,  that  the  Alta 
California  missions  might  be  rendered  permanent,  although 
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he  was  unwUling  to  put  too  mueh  faith  in  Indian  peacefiil- 
ness.  The  land  seemed  to  be  good.  Monterey,  howeyer, 
had  proved  to  be,  far  from  the  excellent  port  it  had  been 
reputed,  hardly  a  port  at  all.  Similarly,  the  wealth  of 
Baja  California  in  pearis  had  been  greatly  overrated.* 

Id,  Palou^s  NatieiaB  theie  ie  printed  a  memorial  of  De- 
cember, 1771,  by  Verger  to  Bucaidy  eonceming  the  needa 
of  Alta  Califoniia.  Its  most  notable  suggestions  were  that 
the  mule  drove  be  increased,  so  that  Alta  California  could 
be  supplied  with  provisions  from  Baja  CsJiforoia  or  Sonora 
in  case  of  need,  and  that  two  boats  with  provisions  for  the 
presidios  and  missions  for  a  year  and  a  half  should  be  sent 
forthwith.  It  also  pointed  out  the  lack  of  laborers,  urging 
that  converted  Indians  be  sent  to  work  on  the  lands,  and 
to  assist  in  tasks  at  the  missions.  Bucarely  replied  that  he 
would  take  fitting  action  on  Verger's  requests.^ 

In  his  letter  of  January  23,  1772,  Verger  spoke  of  de^cT- 
tions  by  soldiers  of  San  Diego  as  threatening  the  contin- 
uance of  that  settlement,  although  in  tliese  instances  the 
deserters  had  returned.  The  San  Carlos  had  at  length 
reached  T^oreto  on  August  23,  after  a  voyage  of  np<irly  seven 
months  from  San  Bias.  It  liad  been  blown  nearly  to  Pan- 
amd  by  storms.  Tlie  proper  season  for  voyages  was  June 
to  September,  or  at  most  May  to  October.  He  reiterated 
his  8i4>port  of  the  royal  order  for  placing  the  Dominicans 
in  the  peninsula,  saying  that  Gilvez  and  Croix  were  the 
ones  who  objected  to  that  course,  not  the  college.*" 

Such  were  the  views  of  Verger,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  accurately  representing  affairs  in  the  Cahfomias.  Even 
his  pessimism  was  warranted  by  the  conditional  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  to  prove  a  false  prophet.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Baja  California  could  not  be  looked  to  for 
supplies  of  any  sort  for  the  new  establishments.  On  the 
other  hand,  Verger  several  times  mentioned  the  possibility 
of  a  supply  route  from  Sonora  as  a  solution  of  the  ills  of 
the  Califomias.   Another  feature  worthy  of  emphasis  is 

•  H .  M  .  Ms.  vol.  13974,  Sec.  O.  »  B.M.,  Ma.  voL  18974,  8m.  O. 
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bis  reference  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  Alta  California, 
especially  the  cost  in  boats.  It  was  this  that  held  back 
the  advancement  of  the  conquest  to  a  permanent  baas, 
necessitating  the  finding  of  land  routes.  Attention  may 
also  be  called  to  his  remarks  reflecting  upon  the  Indian  re|^ 
utation  for  docility  and  the  consequent  need  for  soldiers, 
an  important  factor  calling  for  the  opening  of  an  overland 
route  for  a  satisfactory  solution.  These  remarks  are  strik- 
ingly confirmed  in  two  documents  of  later  date,  a  memorial 
by  Pedro  Fages,  November  30,  1775,*^  and  another  by  the 
rdigious  of  the  CoU^  of  San  Fernando,  February  26, 
1776,"  both  of  which  ivill  be  taken  up  in  more  detail  in  a 
lator  chapter. 

Verger^s  opinions  are  borne  out  also  by  contemporaiy 
official  reports.  The  two  Califomias  were  then  imder  one 
government,  the  capital  l^teing  at  Loreto,  Baja  California, 
where  the  governor,  Felipe  Barry,  resided.  Pedro  Fages, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  was  stationed  in  Alta  California 
at  Monterey.  In Jetters  of  July  21  and  23,  August  27  and 
30, 1771,  Fages  told  Banry  that  he  was  about  to  found  mis- 
sions at  San  Gabriel  and  San  Buenaventura,  and  conse- 
quently needed  more  men  and  horses.  Barry  sent  twenty- 
one  soldiers^  five  mule-drivers,  and  sixty-three  horses,  which 
were  all  that  he  could  spare,  but  Fages  asked  for  yet  more 
soldiers  and  horses.  He  was  much  troubled  because  of  the 
frequency  of  de&crtions.  On  one  occasion  nine  soldiers 
and  a  mule-driver  had  taken  provisions  and  fifty  horses,  and 
started  for  Souora,  but  later  returned.  Then  five  soldiers 
took  forty-nine  horses,  and  set  out  for  Sonora.  ITiey,  too, 
changed  their  minds,  and  took  refuge  in  San  Diego  mis- 
sion, where  they  were  protected  by  the  missionaries  fruni  the 
wrath  of  Fages.  He  wrote  that  he  had  no  confidence  m 
any  of  his  men.  Commenting  on  these  letters  in  liis  own 
to  Bucarely  of  October  24,  1771,  Barry  said  that  there  were 
only  eighiy-two  soldiers  in  all  the  Calif ornias,  of  whom  fifty- 
one  were  with  Fages.  He  asked  that  forty  more  be  sent  to 
him,  as  also  four  or  five  hundred  mules  and  two  hundred 
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horses,  the  animals  being  required  to  transport  provisions, 
and  as  mounts  for  the  troops.  As  things  were,  nothing  was 
being  done,  for  iie  lacked  the  means  with  which  to  work.** 
Bucarely  informed  Arriaga,  November  26,  1771,  that  he 
would  send  eighteen  more  soldiers,  enough  to  give  the 
Cahiornias  a  total  of  a  hundred,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
Barry  to  punish  those  soldiers  who  deserted  repeatedly. 
Tliese  were  temporary  steps,  as  the  Californias  were  about 
to  be  divided  between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans, 
when  more  endurmg  measures  would  be  taken.** 

Fages  continued  to  ask  aid  of  Barry,  especially  in  horses, 
mules,  and  cattle.  The  latter  wrote  Fages,  January  7, 
1773,  that  he  had  forwarded  thirty  horses  and  forty  mules, 
which  were  all  that  he  could  get  togeth^  in  the  peninsula, 
but  he  sent  no  cattle.  Prior  to  the  cession  of  Baja  Califor- 
nia by  the  Fraadscans  to  the  Dominicans,  the  latter  agreed 
that  the  former  might  take  some  of  their  animals  to  Alta 
Galifomia.  But  when  confronted  with  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  peninsula,  they  contended,  as  had  certain  Fran- 
ciscans in  1770,  that  the  animals  could  not  be  spared, 
although  acknowledging  their  previous  agreement.  Bu- 
carely at  first  inclined  toward  the  Franciscans,  ordering 
Riyera  to  take  the  animals  to  Alta  California.^  Later, 
he  changed  front,  and  the  Dominicans  were  allowed  to  keep 
them.  Clearly,  no  help  in  this  respect  was  to  come  from 
Baja  California.^ 

The  Puerto  of  San  Francisco  had  long  been  known  to  the 
Spaniards,  but  by  that  name  they  meant  the  modem  Drake's 
Bay.  What  we  now  call  San  Francisco  Bay  was  discovered 
by  Portolii  m  1769,  taking  the  name  of  the  Estero  of  San 
Francisco.  For  several  years  thereafter,  expeditiouii  m  that 
direction  aimed  to  get  around  the  Estero  in  order  to  reach 
the  Puerto,  The  distinction  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of  in  Mexico,  possibly  because  the  name  and  location  were 

«  C  1792.  »  Bucarely  fo  Rivera.  NOT.  8.  177S, 
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other  letter  from  Barry,  much  as  before.  had  already  been  brought  from  Sonora,  a 

reported  by  Bucarely  to  Arriaga  in  supplementary  lot  waa  orderad  sent  from 
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80  nearly  the  same.  Veiy  soon  the  name  San  Francisco 
became  understood  as  connoting  the  site  of  the  present  city 
and  bay  of  that  name.  Scarcity  of  provisions  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  returning  to  San  Diego  had  pre- 
vented an  exploration  of  the  bay  by  FortoUi.  Thence- 
forth, however,  the  project  of  exploring  and  occup3ring  the 
new  port  was  constancy  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities 
and  missionaries,  until  it  was  achieved  in  1776  by  the  found- 
ing of  San  Francisco.  Rivera,  who  had  accompauicd  the 
Portola,  expedition,  wrote  to  Croix,  March  2,  1770,  that  the 
newly  discovered  port,  if  deep  enougti,  might  prove  better 
than  that  of  San  Diego.  Moreover,  it  was  a  good  site  for 
settlement,  as  it  had  timber  and  firewood,  running  water, 
good  lands,  and  numerous  Indians."  Doubtless,  he  was 
considering  the  avail aliility  of  the  Indians  as  laborers,  in 
referring  to  their  numbers  as  an  advantage. 

News  of  the  achievements  of  the  1769  expeditions  liad 
hardly  been  received  in  Mexico,  when  orders  were  sent  by 
Croix,  November  12,  1770,  to  explore  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  to  found  a  mission  there  to  secure  it  from  foreign 
occupation.  This  order  was  not  received  until  May,  1771, 
Meanwhile,  Fages  had  paid  a  brief  visit  to  San  Francisoo 
Bay  in  November,  1770,  but  had  made  no  esEtensive  ex- 
ploration.^ From  the  first,  Serra  was  most  eager  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  tliere,  but  Fages  regarded  it  as  impossible, 
owing  to  his  lack  of  troops  for  mission  guards.  Serra  would 
not  be  satisfied,  and  voiced  his  complaint  in  a  long  letter  to 
the  viceroy,  June  18,  1771.  He  stated  that  Santa  Clara 
mission'*  had  not  been  founded  because  GiUvei  had  ob- 
jected, due  to  the  lack  of  escort.  As  for  San  Francisco, 
the  viceroy  had  ordered  an  exploration  of  its  port  before* 
hand,  but  Fages  and  P^rez,  the  latter  being  captain  of  the 
San  Antonio,  had  decided  that  there  were  not  enough 
people  for  the  attempt  to  be  made  by  land,  and  that  it 
would  occasion  too  great  a  delay  to  the  San  ATUonio,  if 
made  by  sea.   Serra  wished  to  see  the  mission  placed  there 

•  A.G.P,,  Califomiaa.  86.  »  This  refers,  not  to  the  later  miasion 
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as  8oan  as  possible ;  there  would  be  no  delay  on  his  part.^ 
This  letter  must  have  reached  Meadco  at  about  the  time 
that  Bucarely  became  viceroy,  or  only  shortly  before. 
Its  statements  are  confirmed  by  Fages,  who  wrote  to  Croix 
that  he  could  not  found  the  mission  at  San  Francisco  until 
he  got  more  soldiers.^  Exploration  of  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  was  also  urged  by  Father  Verger  in  his  petition 
of  December,  1771.  '^They  say  that  Monterey  is  not  a 
port,  and  that  San  Francisco  iiuiy  be  a  very  good  one;  but 
there  is  need  of  exploring  its  entrance  and  [ascertaining] 
its  depth."  Knowing  Verger's  objections  to  making  new 
settlements,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  recommending 
exploration  rather  than  a  too  early  attempt  at  settlement. 
At  length,  in  March  and  April,  1772,  Fa^es  made  an  over- 
land expedition  to  explore  the  Puerto  of  San  Francisco,  but 
failing  to  get  around  the  EsterOj  returned.  He  made  no 
ex^imination  of  Sau  Francisco  Bay^  and  its  merits  remained 
unknown. 

The  aftermath  of  the  San  Gabriel  revolt  illustrates  an- 
other problem  that  the  viceroy  had  to  consider.  Serra 
asserted  that  the  revolt  was  due  to  the  mismanagement  of 
Fages,  charging  that  he  had  not  taken  steps  to  prevent 
outrages  by  soldiers  against  native  women.  In  other  words, 
the  old  feud  brtT\  orn  friars  and  soldiers  was  already  in  evi- 
dence in  Alta  California,  the  missionaries  believing  that 
th^  should  have  wider  powers  than  the  lay  authorities 
were  willing  to  give  them.  Thus,  every  untoward  incident 
might  be  cause  of  mutual  recriminations.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  merits  of  the  case,  these  disputes  were  a 
factor  ^to  reckon  with.  A  similar  situation  existed  in 
Baja  Califonua.  Writing  to  Arriaga,  July  26,  1772,  Bu- 
carely said  that  the  discord  between  the  governor  and  the 
missionaries  was  so  great  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
learn  the  truth,  as  each  side  appeared  to  found  its  repre- 
sentations on  a  sound  basis.  He  hesitated  to  take  meas- 
ures, lest  they  prove  mistaken  and  irremediable,  but  was 
seeking  information  from  various  sources.    He  had  asked 

•  A.G  J».,  Califomiat,  66.  «  Jbid.  «  Pulou,  NolieioM,  I,  128. 
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further  reports  from  the  Father  Superior  of  San  Fernando^ 

and  had  inquired  the  amount  of  funds  supplied  to  the 
Californias  l)y  the  royal  treasur>%  what  the  pious  fund 
paid;  and  the  expense  of  the  Department  of  San  Bias,  all 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  exact  cost  of  the  Caiiiurmaii, 
and  to  enable  him  to  take  fitting  measures.** 

The  leading  facts  as  regards  the  status  of  the  Californias, 
and  opinions  concerning  them  have  now  been  traced  up  to 
the  time  when  Bucarely  received  Anza's  petition  to  explore 
a  route  to  Monterey  from  Sonora.  Tlie  logic  of  events 
and  conditions  pointed  to  a  need  for  such  a  communication, 
if  the  new  settlements  were  to  be  maintained.  Meanwhile, 
steps  had  been  taken  which  emphasized  that  need.  Meas- 
iires  having  to  do  with  the  grant  of  a  mission  field  in  the 
Californias  to  the  Dominicans  had  also  been  taken  which 
emphasized  the  importance  of  having  a  route  to  the  CaUr 
fomias  from  Sonora. 

As  far  back  as  1760  a  royal  decree  of  April  17  in  that 
year,  had  granted  Father  Juan  Pedro  Iiiarte's  petition  for 
a  mission  field  in  New  Spain  for  twenty-five  of  the  Domin- 
ican order.''^  By  anothw  decree,  Febniaiy  IS,  1768,  more 
missionaires  were  granted,  including  ten  who  were  to  serve 
in  missions  from'  which  the  Jesuits  had  been  expelled.^ 
The  necessity  of  filling  places  left  vacant  by  the  Jesuits 
imposed  a  demand  upon  other  orders  that  they  could  not 
supply,  and  the  Father  Superior  of  San  Fernando,  the 
archbishop  of  Mexico,  Viceroy  Croix,  and  others  joined  in 
petitions  for  more  missionaries,  which  resulted  in  a  grant 
•  of  forty-five  to  the  College  of  San  Fernando  by  a  decree  of 
September  2,  1768.**  The  same  day  the  Council  of  the 
Indies  reported  to  the  king  a  new  petition  of  Iriarte's,  a 
proposal  now  bein^  made  for  the  first  time  that  the  Donun- 
icans  be  assigned  a  tield  m  the  Cahfomias.  Iriarte  wished 
to  go  alone,  or  with  others  of  his  order,  to  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  stating  that  there  were  many  natives 
there  and  many  g^)od  harbors.    It  was  a  known  fact,  he 

« 01905.   AokoowbdcBd   by  Ar-         « C-062. 
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said,  that  foreign  enemies  had  taken  shelter  in  them  in 

times  of  war,  a  danger  which  he  thought  could  be  avoided, 
if  he  were  allowed  to  convert  the  Indians  of  that  coast  be- 
tween 25°  and  28**.    The  Council  was  uncertain  about-  the 
proper  course  of  action  on  this  petition,  suspecting  that  it 
was  an  entering  wedge  fur  an  extension  of  Dominican  rule 
to  Cape  Mendocino,  stated  to  be  in  41°  30/    All  presidios 
and  missions  thus  far  erected  in  the  Califomias  had  been 
on  the  side  of  the  Gulf,  but  the  Council  realized  the  im- 
portance of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  conquest  of  other 
parts  of  the  Califomias  as  against  the  possibility  of  foreign 
establishments ;  if  the  latter  were  formed,  it  would  be  a 
mortal  wound  to  the  entire  coast  of  New  Spain,  and  would 
cut  off  trade  with  the  Plulippmes.    Tlie  Council  had 
planned  to  avoid  this  danger  by  its  decrees  of  May  12, 
1744,  and  August  22,  1747,  when  it  proposed  that  the 
Jesuits  should  enter  the  CaUfornias  by  way  of  the  Colorado 
River,  but  nothing  had  been  accomplished  at  that  time. 
It  recommended  that  Iriarte's  petition  be  referred  to  the 
viceroy  and  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,*^  and  this  was  done 
in  an  order  of  November  4,  1768.    Croix's  reply,  April  22, 
1769,  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  a  field  in 
the  CaUfornias  to  the  Dominicans,  as  it  would  lead  to 
quarrels  between  them  and  the  Femandinos  to  whom  that 
territory  had  been  given  upon  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.*^ 
The  archbishop,  however,  writing  May  22,  1769,  said  that 
such  a  great  territoiy  as  the  Califomias  ought  not  be  given 
to  the  Franciscans  alone,  as  they  might  resist  measures  that 
would  be  desired  in  future.   So  the  Dominicans  should  be 
given  a  field  there,  and  secular  clergy  placed  in  towns  that 
were  more  advanced  in  a  settled  type  of  life.**  G^vez 
opposed  Iriarte's  petition.    Not  only  was  there  no  multi* 
tude  of  natives  between  25°  and  28°  on  the  west  coast  of  the 

C-1069.    This  document  contains  the  early  period  of  aettl«niMit.  Mom 

a  definite  statemenl  m  to  Uie  northcm  lilcaly,  however,  tUe  wM  merelv  aa 

boundary  of  the  CalifomiiM,  placing  it  inatanoe  of  eardeae  phraaeolaR^'  in 

in  36"  at  the  mouth  nf  tho  Rfo  Carmplo.  framing  the  document.    A  few  j-eara 

Thus  Monterey  was  deemed  txsyoud  it.  later  the  boundary  was  extended  in- 

Thi.s  may  account  for  the  name  Mon-  definitely  norihWMO.    Cf.  tf0is  n.  0S> 
terey  (or  BatabUdmientM  de  Monkmm)         •  C-1237. 
often  applied  to  Alta  Cdifoniia  duiinc        •  <V1258. 
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Califomias,  he  said,  but  there  were  not  any  at  all  between 
31^  and  Cape  San  Lucas  nor  on  the  adjacent  islands.  As 
for  danger  from  foreigners;  permission  had  already  been 
granted  to  establish  nine  new  missions  between  Velicatd, 
the  northernmost  mission  of  Baja  Califomiay  and  Mon- 
terey, where  a  presidio  was  also  to  be  placed.  These  would 
hold  back  foreign  encroachments,  especially  those  of  the 
Kussians  who  had  lately  been  active  in  their  designs.  There 
was  no  ruoni  for  the  Dominicans,  as  the  Franciscans  had 
all  the  desirable  territory.  The  former  might  be  used  on 
the  Sonora  frontier.*®  Cialvez  expressed  the  same  views  in 
his  Informe  of  1771  to  Bucarely.  Let  the  Dominicans  be 
assigned  missions  in  Sonora,  he  suggested,  leaving  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  the  College  of  Quer6taro  to  found  five  missions 
farther  on,  among  ]Kople8  of  the  Gila  and  ihose  at  the  con- 
fluence of  that  river  with  the  Colorado.^^  Father  Juan  de 
TJios  de  Cdrdova,  Dominican  provincial  in  Madrid,  recom- 
mended, January  17,  1770,  that  Iriarto's  petition  be  granted, 
making  a  point  of  the  necessity  for  conquests  in  the  Cahfor- 
nias  as  a  check  against  foreign  encroachments,  for  which 
purpose  decrees  aiming  to  secure  the  peninsula  had  been 
passed  in  1744,  1747,  and  1752,  without  an>^hing  being 
done.''*  The  fiscal  on  Februan^  B,  1770,  advised  the  Coim- 
cil  to  permit  the  Dominicans  to  enter  the  Californias,  but 
in  separate  regions  from  those  of  the  Franciscans,"  and  so 
it  was  proposed  by  the  Council  in  its  recommendation  of 
March  2,  1770,  to  the  king.  Reference  was  made  in  this 
document  to  the  decree  of  1744  ordering  the  Jesuits  to  seek 
routes  to  the  Californias  by  way  of  the  Colorado  River. 
This  was  stOl  recommended  as  desirable  on  the  part  of  their 
successors  in  Sonora.**  A  royal  decree  in  the  terms  suggested 
by  the  Council^  was  sent  to  the  viceroy,  dated  April  8, 
1770,"  being  modified  later,  November  16,  1770,  by  another 
stating  that  the  viceroy  might  employ  the  Dominicans 

*  GAlvei  to  Croix,  June  10,  1760,  "  G&Ives,  Inform,  145. 

C-1284.    This  waa  forwarded  to  Arri-  •  C-1441. 

aga  by  Croix.  July  29,  1769,  C-134S,  "  C-1447. 

aod  sent  by  ih»  lonner  to  the  Council  **  C-1465. 

of  the  ladiM,  Jomiaiy  1, 1770^  C>14S4.  •  C-14fla 
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eteewhere,  if  he  thought  best.^*  Croix,  however,  made  no 
use  of  the  Dominicans  who  had  ah-eady  been  sent  to  New 
Spain,  which  drew  forth  a  protest  from  the  arcliliishop  of 
Mexico  to  the  Council,  dated  February  28,  1771.  He 
doubted  if  the  DominicanB  provided  for  by  the  recent 
decrees  were  going  to  be  used  in  the  Califomias,  because 
GiUves  was  opposed^  but  urged  that  the  decrees  be  fulfilled.^^ 
A  new  decree  was  enacted,  September  21,  1771,  expressly 
ordering  that  the  Dominicans  be  given  stations  in  the 
Califomias.^  Bucarely  had  called  a  junlta  to  consider  the 
matter,  before  the  last-named  order  was  received,  but  it 
had  come  prior  to  the  determination  of  the  matter.  Vari- 
ous decrees  and  reports  were  eacamined,  among  them  being 
a  petition  of  the  Frandscans  of  Quer6taro  that  th^  be 
allowed  to  erect  five  missions  along  the  Colorado  and  Gila 
rivers.  A  decision  was  reached  in  May,  1772,  that  the 
Dominicans  should  have  the  peninsula,  and  the  Femandinos 
Alta  California.  The  former  were  to  have  up  to  a  point 
just  nhort  of  San  Diego,  and  thereafter  proceed  to  the  east 
or  east-northeast  toward  the  Gulf  and  the  Colorado  River, 
or  yet  farther  in  that  direction,  but  without  prejudice  to 
such  other  orders  as  mi^ht  precede  them.  This  division  was 
being:  made  with  the  cuiusent  of  the  Father  Superior  of  the 
Femandinos.  The  latter  were  to  have  a  field  extending 
indefinitely  northward.^'  Various  consequences  of  this  di- 
\nsion  of  the  Californias  vnW  be  taken  up  later  in  another 
connection.  For  the  present  onlv  one  may  be  noted,  which 
was  expressed  by  G^vez  in  criticizing  the  division.  Was 


••C-1579.  So  the  Council  had  ad- 
vised. C-1514,  upon  advioe  of  tli»>laMi{, 

C-I504. 

C-1712. 
01782. 

•  Proceedingi  of  the  /unto,  C-1008, 

forwaHpd  to  Spain  by  Buoardy  in  a 

letter  of  May  25,  1772,  C-19M.  The 
bourn iuriea  nanied  ucio  accepted  by 
the  Council  of  the  ludies  iu  a  conauUa 
of  May  11,  177r>.  C-2906,  and  thua  be- 
came the  first  definite  boundary  be- 
tween Alta  and  Baja  California,  and  a 
new  expression  na  to  the  northern 
boundaty  of  the  former.  The  lan- 
fuace  employed  by  the  Council  in  the 


firtt  etw  is  that  the  Dominieuui  mm 
to  pnoceed  ha»Ui  Uegar  d  Uu  eonfinet  de 
la  Min&n  de  S»  Diego  en  «u  Puerto, 

poi.irrid')  la  ''Hinm  m  cJ  Arroj/0  dc  5*5 
Juan  Bautista  q',  finaliMXTia  eineo  leyxios 
mde  adelanU  de  una  Punta  ftie  tul^ndo 
de  la  Sierra  Madre,  termina  antes  de 
Uegar  d  la  Playa,  donde  podrian  torcer 
al  Leste  con  poca  inclinaci6n  al  Lcf- 
NordenU  con  qf  salian.  al  fin  del  Ool/o 
Calif&mico  y  Rio  Colorado.  As  for 
the  northern  boundary  the  Femandinos 
were  to  go  hasta  donde  pudieeen  ettender 
ttua  CamguulM  fkmrittialet.  Cf .  tupn 
n.  47. 
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it  proper,  he  askedi  to  deprive  Alta  California  establish- 
ments of  the  support  which  they  needed  from  the  penin- 
sula? Was  it  wise,  in  view  of  their  importance,  to  force 
them  to  rely  solely  on  the  boats  from  San  Bias?  ^  Wise 
or  not,  it  had  been  done.  Clearly,  however,  the  discovery 
of  a  good  route  from  Sonora  had  become  all  the  more 
desirable.** 

The  division  having  been  made,  some  sort  of  modus  vivendi 
had  to  be  devised,  and  this  could  be  done  only  with  a  knowl* 
edge  of  oonditiotts.  For  several  years  the  matter  of  a 
regUmenio  for  governing  the  CaUfomias,  a  temporaiy  one 
to  begin  with,  to  be  followed  as  soon  as  mi|^t  be  by  a  per- 
manent reglamerUo  was  a  matter  much  in  the  mindlB  of  the 
authorities  in  Mexico  and  Spain,  but  what  to  do  was  a 
question.  Prospects  in  the  Calif  omias  were  none  too  f  avoi^ 
able.  In  a  letter  to  Arriaga,  February  24,  1773,  Buearely 
wrote  of  the  Alta  California  establishments  that  discoid 
between  Fages  and  the  nussionaries  was  so  great,  and  de- 
sertions of  soldiers  so  oft-repeated,  that  a  deplorable  situ- 
ation had  resulted,  and  the  early  ruin  of  the  settlements 
might  be  expected.^  He  had  done  all  that  he  could  to  remedy 
matters,  urging  the  religious  and  Fages  and  Barry,  who 
sAbo  quarrelled  with  the  missionaries,  to  greater  harmony, 
and  he  had  forwarded  supplies,  but  without  appreciable 
results.  Affairs  of  San  Bias  also  required  attention,  the 
port  itself  showing  signs  of  filUng  in.  Until  matters  there 
were  arranged,  and  until  such  time  as  he  could  learn  the 
causes  of  disputes  in  the  Californias,  there  was  not  likely 
to  be  Liny  good  news  fruni  that  province.^ 

Most  important  of  the  reports  received  from  men  who 
had  been  in  the  province  were  two  from  Father  Junipero 
Serra,  president  of  the  Alta  Cahfornia  missions.  Serra  had 
reached  Mexico  in  February,  1773,  having  made  the  trip 

•  GilvfMi  to  Afifasft.  Dee.  18. 177S,  *■  Amonc  other  letters  of  Buo&rely 

bearing  on  desertions  of  the  military 

For  a  Bumraary  of  the  documents  are  three  to  Fages,  Oct.  14  and  Dec.  2, 

of  the  CaUfornias.  1772.  and  May  26.  1773.  A.P.C.H^ 

with  subsequent  action  to  May  1 1, 1775*  Prov.  St.  Pop.,  I,  76~86. 

see  the  recommendation  of  that  date  by  *C-217/* 
ih»  CowMil  of  the  lodiM,  C-2906. 
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from  Alta  California  largely  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
removal  of  Fages.  Bucarely  asked  him  to  prepare  a  memo- 
rial setting  forth  his  views  as  to  the  needs  of  Alta  California. 
Serra's  memorial  of  March  13,  1773,  was  the  response  to 
this  request.  In  it  he  embodied  thirty-two  suggestions, 
most  of  which  are  worthy  of  record  here,  for  the  light  ^ey 
throw  upon  conditions  in  the  new  settlements.  A  store 
should  be  established  at  Monterey,  he  said,  so  that  the 
soldiers  would  not  have  to  deal  with  the  far  distant  one  at 
Loreto ;  in  that  case,  they  would  be  better  satisfied,  and 
others  would  be  induced  to  go  there.  It  would  be  well  to 
send  thirty  to  forty  more  soldiers,  some  of  them  married ; 
with  but  two  families  at  each  mission,  other  persons  would 
soon  begin  to  marry.  Each  mission  ought  to  have  from  four 
to  six  men  to  serve  as  laborers,  cowboys,  and  mule-drivers, 
thus  providing  for  the  planting  of  crops  and  the  general 
advancement  of  the  provinije.  The  men  could  be  sent  by- 
sea  from  San  Bias.  Indian  families  might  also  be  sent  from 
Baja  California  to  serve  as  laborers,  and  to  show  the  Alta 
Cahfornia  Indians  that  the  Christians  approved  of  mar- 
riag^e ;  thus  far  there  had  been  no  Christians  with  wives 
in  Alta  California.  A  forge  and  a  smith  were  lu  f  ded  at 
San  Diego  and  at  Carmelo,  Monterey  being  the  only  place 
in  the  province  thus  far  to  hnvp  thorn,  and  iron  was  re- 
quired for  the  forges.  1  wo  carpenters  were  wanted,  one 
for  the  northern  and  the  other  for  the  southern  missions. 
The  commissary  of  San  Bias  should  be  instructed  to  be 
more  careftd  about  the  condition  of  provisions  sent  to  Alta 
Califorma.  All  the  missions  were  in  veiy  great  need  of 
mules^  especially  the  inland  missions,  with  which  to  trans^ 
port  provisions  from  the  ports;  the  only  mules  in  the 
province  were  those  of  the  presidio  of  Monterey,  and  they 
were  likely  to  become  extinct  because  they  were  being  em- 
ployed in  somewhat  unnecessaiy  labors,  and  because  of 
thefts  by  deserters  who  took  them  away,  and  by  natives 
who  ate  them.  Above  all,  asses  and  mares  ishould  be 
sent,  for  procreation  of  more  mules,  or  the  province  would 
never  be  free  from  trouble  because  of  its  lack  of  pack- 
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animals.  Cows  destined  for  the  proposed  San  Francisco 
and  Santa  Clara  misaions  should  in  the  meantime  be  kept 
at  the  existing  missions,  rather  than  at  the  presidios,  so  that 
there  mi^t  be  milk  for  Christian  converts,  the  only  aliment 
that  the  misuonaries  had  been  able,  thus  far,  to  give  them. 
Since  the  departure  of  Pedro  Prat,  Alta  California  had  been  ^ 
without  a  doctor;  it  needed  one.  Some  reward  ought  to 
be  given  to  soldiers  who  should  marry  native  women,  —  for 
example,  two  cows  and  a  mule,  or  whatever  might  be  deemed 
best. 

The  above  shows  the  lack  in  elements  of  permanence  of  " 
the  Alta  California  settlements  at  this  time,  and  the  need  ; 
for  families  and  animals.  ITie  memorial  laid  even  greater 
stress  upon  the  relations  between  missionaries  and  soldiery, 
and  buught  that  Faget;  be  relieved  of  his  conimurui."  Most 
of  Serra*s  requests  were  granted,  either  at  this  time  or  not 
long  afterward,  but,  for  the  present,  discussion  of  the  action 
taken  may  be  postponed.  The  interest  here  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  existing  conditions.'* 

Serra's  proposals  formed  an  import-ant  document  before 
Bucarely  and  the  junta  in  their  work  of  preparing  a  reqlor 
mento  for  the  Californias  and  San  Bias,  but  they  did  not 
contain  all  the  information  that  Bucarely  desired.  In  a 
letter  to  Arriaga  of  May  27,  1773,  Bucarely  said  that  the 
reports  thus  far  received  had  not  served  to  clarify  the 
situation  in  the  Calif ornias :  so  he  had  ordered  steps  taken 
to  form  a  permanent  reglanicnto.  "No  subjcf't  of  the  many 
that  this  \er\'  vast  <!;overnment  produces  has  iz;iv(^n  me 
more  to  do  tlian  the  regulation  of  the  Department  of  San 
Bias  and  the  FeninatUa  de  Cali/omias,^*      One  of  the  docu- 


Berra's  complaint  against  Fages 
came  at  a  time  whcM  it  was  apt  to  be 
heard  favorably.  Shortly  before.  De- 
«Mxiber  2,  1772,  Bucarely  had  written 
to  Pages  remarking  upon  the  lattcr's 
failure  to  give  an  account  of  conditions 
!it  the  presidio  and  niis«iona,  and  re- 
Questiag  him  in  future  to  report  all 
that  occurit  1.  A.P.C.H.,  Frot.  St. 
Papera,  I,  70-77.  Reference  to  "the 
preddio"  meant  Monterey,  for  San 
I)ftai»  mm  not  to  i«gard«d  at  the  tima. 


Serra'a  request  for  the  removal  of 
Fages  waa  granted. 

*  For  the  whole  expediente,  C-2103. 
Serra's  memorial  ia  in  Palou,  Notieia*, 

III,  37-00 ;  ulso  the  resolution  of  the 
junta   concerning   his   proposals,  III, 

e7-«2. 

C-2278.  The  term  Peninsula  de 
Califomiaa  continued  to  ba  used  to  in- 
clude tx)th  Califomiaa,  evaa  aftar  Alta 
Califoraia  had  been  aettied. 
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ments  sought  by  Bucarely  to  help  in  that  regard  was  another 
from  Father  Serra,  who  was  asked  to  draw  up  a  report  on 
the  state  of  the  missions  in  his  charge,  lliis  he  did,  basing 
the  report,  completed  May  21,  1773,  on  his  recollection  of 
conditions  as  they  were  when  he  left  in  September  of  the 
preceding  year,  together  with  such  news  as  he  had  received 
since  departure.*' 

His  opening  paragraphs  concerned  the  military  needs  of 
the  missions.  Because  of  the  vast  number  of  Indians, 
sentinels  were  necessaiy  at  night,  four  men  and  a  corporal 
being  required,  each  with  a  three-hour  watch,  except  the 
corporal,  who  escaped  duty.  If  there  should  be  but  five 
men,  they  would  have  that  duty  every  night,  and  could  not 
be  counted  upon  to  assist  the  missionaries  during  the  day, 
as  for  example  when  they  went  to  wash  clothes,  to  seek  a 
stray  cow,  or  to  do  other  similar  tasks.  The  ujsc  of  Chris- 
tian Indians  for  purposes  of  defence  had  been  impossible 
thus  far,  because  most  of  those  baptized  were  children,  and 
the  few  men  converts  had  to  absent  themselves  in  order  to 
get  food  by  hunting.  The  missions  were  therefore  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Indians,  if  they  should  be  tempted  to  make  an 
end  of  them.  He  had  previously  suggested  an  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  hundred  soldiers,  but  now  submitted  that  the 
number  could  be  cut  down  to  eighty,  if  the  founding  of  the 
proposed  new  missions  should  be  postponed,  although  he 
hoped  that  one  of  the  two,  San  Buenaventura,  might  not 
be  delayed.  With  the  exception  of  fifteen  soldiers  at  the 
presidio  of  Monterey,  the  soldiers  should  be  distributed 
among  the  missions,  the  largest  number,  fifteen,  to  be  at 
San  Buenaventura,  if  that  were  founded. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  memorial  dealt  with  mission 
conditions  proper.  In  this  respect  it  agreed  substantially 
with  a  later  report  drawn  up  by  Father  Francisco  Palou 
on  December  10,  1773,  the  latter  constituting  the  first  of  a 
series  of  annual  reports  concerning  the  Alta  California  mis- 
sions. Both  Serra  and  Palou  covered  the  same  ground, 
giving  a  history  of  each  mission,  stating  the  progress  each 

^  For  the  nMmorial,  C-3108. 
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had  made  in  conversions,  and  in  material  welfare  as  regards 
site,  domestic  animals,  crops,  and  other  details.  Palou's 
report,  being  made  on  the  ground,  with  the  advantage  of 
mission  records,  is  the  more  complete  and  the  more  spe- 
cific, but  is  so  nearly  like  that  of  Serra  that  the  two  may 
be  treated  together,  despite  the  difterence  in  date.  Palou 
will  be  followed  here,  with  some  additional  comment  from 
Serra. 

The  principal  features  oi  tlie  situation  may  be  presented 
by  two  table.^,  adapted  from  the  two  in  Palou.  The  first 
covers  the  rp]ie;ioiis  achievements  of  the  missions  from  their 
foundation  to  December,  1773. 


LiTXMO 

San  Di^po  

8:3 

76 

12 

73 

71 

0 

12 

11 

0 

158 

150 

18 

165 

154 

32 

491 

462 

62 

From  this  it  appears  that  after  nearly  five  years  of  mis- 
sion work,  remarkably  slight  progress  had  been  made  in 
view  of  the  great  number  of  Indians  in  the  \dcinity  of  the 
misdona,  and  in  comparison  with  the  rapidity  of  conver- 
sions by  Spanish  missionaries  in  other  fields.  Results, 
when  analysed,  seem  even  more  slender  than  the  figures 
show.  Serra  stated  in  his  March  13  memorial  that  most  of 
those  baptised  were  children.  At  San  Luis  Obispo  there 
were  as  yet  no  adult  converts.  Such  men  as  were  baptised 
could  not  always  be  kept  at  the  missions,  going  away  oc- 
casionally for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time,  said  Serra.  There 
had  been  only  sixty-two  Christian  marriages  in  the  whole 
period,  which  Bancroft  regards  as  representing  the  total 
number  of  adult  converts.  The  San  Diego  Indians  had 
peraistently  resisted  conversion,  although  the  mission  was 
already  in  its  fifth  year  at  the  time  of  Palou's  report ;  mat^ 
ters  there  were  'showing  signs  of  improvement,  however^ 
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It  was  almost  as  bad  at  San  Gabriel,  then  in  its  third  year, 
while  San  Luis  Obispo,  founded  in  September,  1772,  had 
accomplished  almost  nothing  in  a  populous  field.  Con* 
'rasions  at  San  Carlos  had  come  for  the  most  part  in  its 
first  year,  after  which  there  had  been  few,  said  Serra,  but 
by  the  time  of  Palou's  report  they  had  become  more 
numerous. 

The  failure  to  win  converts  at  San  Diego  and  San  Gabriel 
was  partly  accounted  for  by  the  early  revolts  at  those  mis- 
sions, caused  at  the  latter  place,  says  Palou,  by  the  im- 
proper conduct  of  a  Spanish  soldier,  although  Serra  ascribed 
it  to  the  excessive  precautions  of  Fages.  The  most  im- 
portant reason  for  the  lack  of  conversions,  according  to  both 
Serra  and  Palou,  was  the  scarcity  of  food  with  which  to 
attract  the  natives  to  the  missions.  Ou  that  account,  said 
Serra,  they  had  abstained  from  iuakiug  more  converts  at 
San  Carlos  until  a  more  fitting  time,  for  they  had  nothing 
but  milk  to  give  the  Indians,  and  very  little  of  that.  Palou 
said  that  there  was  not  enough  to  eat  at  San  Carlos  for  those 
who  were  already  Christians,  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
crops,  and  because  the  supply  ship  had  not  come.  At  San 
Antonio  the  Indians  had  rather  to  assist  the  missionaries 
with  food  thnn  be  supplied  by  them.  Palou  felt  certain 
that  conversions  at  S;iii  Antonio  would  be  rapid,  if  the  mis- 
sion might  maintain  and  clothe  its  converts,  for  the  Indians 
had  been  quite  friendly.  The  difficulty  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
was  the  abundance  of  foods  that  the  natives  were  able  to 
procure,  for  which  reason,  said  Palou,  it  wo\ild  not  be  easy 
to  reduce  them  to  living  at  the  mission.  San  Gabriel 
hoped  to  have  large  crops  with  which  to  make  gifts  to  new 
Christians,  and  to  attract  other  natives,  having  already 
obtained  promising  crops  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  various 
kinds  of  mdon.  At  the  other  missions  agriculture  had  not 
thus  far  proved  successful.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
grow  grain  because  of  the  difficulties  of  inigation.  San 
Diego  lacked  a  sufficient  rainfall.  Yet,  Serra  and  Palou 
were  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  the  missions. 

No  estimates  of  the  number  of  unconverted  Indians  were 
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made,  but  the  number  must  have  been  Teiy  laigei  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  Tndiami  having  been  eonverted.** 
The  unconverted  Indians  had  no  agriculture,  but  lived 
chiefly  on  acorns,  pine  nuts,  and  certain  wild  seeds;  they 
hunted  for  hare,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  oceasionalfyfor  deer, 
while  thoee  who  lived  near  the  sea  caught  fish.**  The 
missionaries  at  San  Diego  had  sent  to  San  Bias  for  a  canoe 
and  net,  that  their  Christian  converts  might  assist  the  mi»> 
sion  by  fishing. 

The  second  table  in  Palou  gives  an  account  of  the  live 
stock  at  the  misnons,  as  follows : 


Cows 

Susp 

Goats 

Pioa 

Amm 

Brekd- 

INO 

Uammm 

Colts 

HoBsm 

Saddlb 
Muus 

MOUM 

fian  (Moriel 

San  Luis 
San  Antonio 
San  Carlos 

40 
38 
41 
38 
48 

64 
30 
0 
0 
0 

55 
12 
0 
0 
0 

19 
20 
5 
30 
28 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17 
4 
4 
4 
4 

3 
1 

0 
0 
0 

9 

6 

5 
5 
5 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

18 
14 

14 
9 
10 

ao6 

94 

67 

102 

470 

33 

4n 

30 

12 

65 

From  this  it  appears  that  San  Diego  was  best  off  in 
number  and  variety  of  animals,  with  San  Gabriel  a  good 
second.  The  northern  missions  had  a  few  cows  and  pigs, 
but  little  else.  The  explanation  is  that  the  original  supply 
of  animals  came  from  Baja  California,  there  being  none  in 


•  Henry  K.  Norton.  The  story  tf 
California  (Chioaso,  1913).  1,  in  a 
chapter  entitled  "California  in  1540." 
says:  "The  number  of  Indiana  at 
that  time  living  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  present  state  has  been  estimatMl 
at  700,000."  While  this  estimate  is 
ahnost  certainly  too  high,  possibly  ten 
times  too  much.  Alta  Cftlifornia  cer- 
tainly had  a  considerable  native  popu- 
lation. When  tiM  I^Miiiaids  came  in 
1700,  there  may  have  been  15,000 
Indians  along  the  route  that  they  took 
between  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 
Pages  said  that  there  were  more  than 
twenty  villages  between  San  Diego 
and  Monterey  along  or  near  the  route 
foDoired  bgr  we  Spaniards.  They  were 
particularly  numerous  along  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  where  there  were 
■oao  lowna  of  over  a  thousand  Indiam. 


and*  aocordins  to  Pages,  chiefs  capable 
of  muatering  aiz  hundred  warriore. 
Memorial  or  Pedro  Fagee,  Nov.  30. 

1775.  C-3a-i2.  The  last  atatement 
makes  one  wonder  if  Pages'  estimates 
were  of  the  men  alone.  If  so.  then  the 
total  population  would  be  muoh  grsater 
than  the  estimate  just  g^vm  and  tlia 
danger  to  the  Spanish  eHtabUahmenta 
was  correspondingly  greater. 

•  Bancroft,  Native  race^.  I,  322^42, 
t^tnm  a  most  vivid,  and  far  from  flat- 
tering aeoount  of  the  CaUfomia  Indians. 
A  more  wretchedly  bestial,  lazy,  or 
filthy  race  could  scarce  ever  liave 
existed  than  they.  Among  other  things 
he  shows  that  vermin  and  reptiles  were 
among  their  artidee  of  food. 

w  Two  were  she-asses. 

^  Three  of  the  four  were  fillies. 
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Alta  California,  and  none  coming  by  sea ;  so  the  southern 
missions  got  a  start  over  those  in  the  north,  being  nearer 
the  source  of  supply.   There  had  been  scant  increase  in 
animals  over  the  original  number  brought  from  the  penin- 
sula, but  this  does  not  allow  for  those  that  had  died  or  / 
were  eaten.   In  the  case  of  San  Diego,  at  least,  there  had  . 
been  a  noteworthy  increase.   That  mission  had  obtained 
eighteen  cows  from  Baja  California,  and  the  number  had 
increased  to  forty.    Included  in  the  list  of  horses  was  a 
stallion  apiece  at  each  mission.    San  Diego  had  also  one 
colt  and  one  Jack.    At  every  mission  there  was  excellei&t 
pasture. 

These  figures,  to  be  understoodi  must  be  considered  in 
relation  to  other  factors.  Food«^animals,  while  not  numer^ 
ouB  enough  to  serve  as  a  material  argument  of  the  benefits 
of  Christiaaity,  mig^t  be  expected  in  time  to  increase  to 
considerable  proportions,  lliree  things,  however,  might 
prevent :  animals  for  breeding  purposes  were  not  plentiful ; 
there  were  not  enough  men  to  watch  the  herds  and  flocks ; 
and  the  unconverted  Indians  showed  a  fondness  for  meat, 
and  an  inclination  to  indulge  that  appetite  without  per- 
mission of  the  Fathers.  The  same  drawbacks  applied  also 
as  regards?  pack  animals,  as  may  be  seen  from  Serra's  memo- 
rial of  March  1'^,  aiui  over  a  year  later  from  a  Iciier  of 
Palou,  April  22,  1774,  to  Father  Verger."  In  all  Alta  Cali- 
fornia there  were  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  ani- 
mals. Serra  laid  particular  stress  on  the  need  for  them, 
and  Palou 's  letter  pointed  out  that  more  horses  and  mules 
and  every-  kind  of  rattle  for  breeding  purposes  must  be 
brought,  if  the  missions  were  to  become  permanent. 

Tlie  principal  draw4)ack,  although  not  expressed  in  the 
Serra  and  Palou  reports,  which  were  dealing  with  mis.-ion 
conditions,  was  a  lack  of  settlers  with  families.  Laborers 
without  families  would  tide  over  affairs  only  temporarily, 
leaving  them  at  their  departure  or  death  as  bad  as  lie  fore. 
Serra's  memorial  of  March  13  had  urged  the  sendini^  of 
families,  so  that  a  permanent  population  might  develop. 

n  M      Doc  JM.  Mi»,  CoL»  2. 
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Thus  f 8T|  there  was  not  a  white  woman  in  Alta  Californiaj 
but  three  soldiers  at  San  Carlos  and  three  more  at  San 
Antonio  had  married  native  women.  The  missions  reported 
that  they  had  farming,  masons'  and  carpenters'  toolsi  but  a 
total  lack  of  workmen.  San  Diego  had  acquired  a  forge,  but 
had  no  smith.  Architecture  was  of  the  simplest.  A  stock* 
ade  midosed  the  wooden  mission  building,  and  another  sur^ 
rounded  the  soldiers'  barracks.  Roofs  were  of  mud,  later 
changed  to  tule,  when  it  was  found  that  mud  roofs  were 
not  proof  against  rain.  At  San  Diego  and  San  Antonio 
there  were  some  adobe  structures.'* 

To  the  preceding  facts  but  little  need  be  added.  To 
support  these  distant  establiahments  in  a  populous  Indian 
country,  coverini:  approximately  five  hundred  miles  from 
iVlonterey  to  Saii  Diego,  there  were  but  sixty  soldiers,  eleven 
missionaries,  and  an  occasional  mechanic  in  the  service  of 
the  government.    Clearly,  Alta  California  was  not  on  a 


writing  his  pessimistic  memorials  of  1771-72  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  government  would  have  authorized  such  an  ex- 
pedition as  Anza  wished  to  make,  and  not  even  as.  late  as 
February,  1773,  if  w^e  may  judge  from  Bucarely's  letter  of 
the  24th,  for  it  seemed  in  ore  than  likely  that  the  establish- 
ments would  have  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1773,  however,  a  chnnfre  occurred,  for  something, 
although  little  enough,  had  been  accomplished.  Even 
Ver^:rpr's  nj)inion  seems  t<)  have  bccomc^Tnore  favorable. 
On  November  5,  1778,  he  wrote  to  Bucarely  of  news  that 
he  had  received  from  Alta  California,  telling  of  good  crops 
and  numerous  conversionB.^^  There  was  already  a  growing 
hope  for  the  future. 

This  summary  of  conditions  in  the  Califomias  preceding 
the  Anza  expeditions  may  be  brought  to  a  close  with  a 
reference  to  the  cost  of  the  establishments  fmm  the  found- 
ing of  San  Bias  to  the  end  of  the  ytor  1773.  Complete 
figured  are  not  at  hand,  but  the  most  important  of  them, 

"For  the  Palou  report.  C-2446;         ^*C-2i25;  reported  to  Arriaga  by 


very  substantial  basis. 


Bttoaraly.  Not.  2S,  1773.  0244I. 
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those  of  the  Department  of  San  Bias,  are  available.  The 
bcgimiiiig  of  the  department  may  be  dated  January  11, 
1768,  when  Croix  issued  an  instruction  for  the  guidance  of 
its  commissary,  or  head.'*  Operations  to  the  end  of  1773 

are  clearly  presented  in  two  reports  of  July  20,  1774,  by 
Francisco  Hijosa,  the  commissary.  One  of  these  deals 
with  the  history-  of  San  Bias  both  before  and  after  its  es- 
tablishment on  a  new  basis  in  1768,  giving  not  only  local 
items,  but  also  much  that  bears  upon  its  principal  raison 
d^Hre,  supplying  the  Californias.^®  Hie  other  concerns  the 
town  of  San  Bias  and  the  officers  of  the  department.^  Tliey 
show  that  between  March  1,  1768,  and  December  31,  1773, 
the  department  had  given  aid  to  Baja  California  to  the 
extent  of  207,006  pesos^  6  reales,  and  10  granos,  and  to  Alta 
California,  250,753  pesos.  These  figures  did  not  include  the 
cost  of  goods  sent  from  Mexico  to  each  of  the  Califomias, 
nor  such  sums  as  were  supplied  from  confiscated  goods  of 
the  Jesuits  and  from  the  pious  fund.^'  Hijosa  complained 
that  the  amounts  supplied  to  Baja  California  should  have 
come  from  the  two  last-named  funds.  The  department 
itself  had  cost  112,542  pesos ^  7  realea,  4  granoa,  resulting 
in  a  total  expenditure  of  570,302  pesos,  6  redleB,  2  ffranaa, 
an  average  of  about  100,000  pesos  a  year.  As  an  offset  the 
salt  mines  of  San  Bias  had  yielded  about  25,000  pesos  a 
year.  Bucarely  forwarded  these  reports  to  Arriaga,  De- 
cember 27, 1774,  giving  high  praise  to  Hijosa  for  his  manage- 


"  r-2680. 
The  pioua  fund  at  this  time  was  a 
■pecial  branch  of  recU  hacienda,  con- 
msttng  of  free  gifts  of  individuals  for 
furtherance  of  muuiion  work  in  the  Cal- 
ifornias.  It  wa?*  managed,  howpvor, 
by  government  officials,  and  portions 
were  occasionally  diverted  to  other 
objects.  Protests  against  such  diver- 
sions were  made,  leading  to  directions 
that  they  must  not  occur  again,  or  that 
siifh  an  one  was  to  be  periijitted  "for 
this  onrc  only."  In  a  decision  by  the 
Real  Tribxinal  de  CuerUat  of  Mexico. 
July  27.  1773.  it  is  stated  "that  the 
said  pious  fund  of  California  .  .  .  oucht 
to  ho  employed  only  in  payment  of 


allowances  (sinodoa)  to  miaaionariM, 
troops,  and  ships  of  the  same  Peiiliintla» 

and  for  the  ostablishiiiont  of  the  mis- 
sions of  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  and 
not  diyerted  to  other  objects."  Quoted 
in  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  the  Indiea, 
Dec.  16.  1776,  C-3394.  Engelhardt. 
II,  655-00.  hafl  an  appendix  on  the  un- 
lawful UHc  of  the  pious  fund  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expeditions  of  170S  to 
Alta  California.  "San  Dieco  and 
Monterey"  was  employed  to  indicate 
all  of  the  establishments  of  Alfii  Cali- 
fornia. "Monterey"  alone  was  often 
used  to  connote  Alta  California,  as 
alno  were  "the  new  establishments," 
'  northern  California"  and  "new  Cali- 
foniia."   Cf.  ebftp.  II,  n.  6. 
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ment  of  the  department^*  These  figures  help  to  explain 
the  importance  that  was  attached  to  the  Calif omias.  They 
were  a  drain  on  tlie  treasury,  but  despite  that  and  other 
burdens  involved  in  their  retention,  the  government  never 
slackened  in  its  desire  to  keep  tliom,  so  great  was  their 
strategic  importance  as  against  foreign  attack. 

i»C-27S6. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

STATE  OF  AFPAIB8  IN  THE  FRONTIBB  FROVINCaBS,  1771-1773 

The  need  for  am  overland  route  to  Aita  Califoniia  bas 
just  been  pointed  out.  As  sucb  a  route  must  come  from 
Sonora  or  New  Mexico,  we  may  now  consider  wbetber  tbere 
was  an3rtbing  to  prevent  tbe  opening  of  a  route  from  one 

region  or  the  other,  bearing  in  mind  the  significant  dates 
with  regard  to  Anza's  proposal,  May  2,  1772,  when  he  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  make  an  expedition,  and  September  13, 
1773,  when  his  petition  was  granted.  As  between  New 
Mexico  and  Sonora,  the  latter  was  more  likely  to  prove  the 
better  starting-point.  That  Anza  was  not  authorized  to 
go  until  late  in  1773  was  due  in  part  to  Bucarely's  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Califormas,  and  partly 
to  fear  that  Sonora  was  not  entirely  pacified,  but  also  in 
great  degree  to  the  continuance  of  Apache  wars  along  the 
frontier  from  nortlieastern  Sonora  to  Texas ;  these  wars 
might  hnvo  threat  rued  communications  with  Aita  California, 
had  a  route  been  open.  New  Mexico,  like  the  Californias, 
was  in  a  measure  separated  from  the  problems  of  the  frontier 
hne,  but,  aside  from  its  distance  from  tiie  Californias, 
affairs  there  were  less  favorable  than  in  Sonora.  Although 
tbe  Apaches  confined  their  attacks  in  Sonora  to  its  north- 
eastern comer,  that  region  was  constantly  exposed,  because 
internal  revolts  might  draw  off  attention  from  its  defence. 
Moreover,  Apache  attacks  interfered  seriously  with  the 
best  of  the  northwesterly  routes,  down  the  Santa  Cms 
to  the  Gila,  and  by  way  of  the  last-named  river  to  the  Col- 
orado. Steps  were  taken  in  accord  with  Rubf  s  suggestions 
to  remedy  the  frontier  situation,  but  with  little  effect  in 
the  period  under  review.  They  formed  a  basis,  however, 
for  hopes  of  the  future. 
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FoUowmg  Elizondo's  conquest  an  effort  was  made  to, 
develop  the  wealth  of  Sonora,  thus  to  insure  retention  of 
the  piovinee.   Early  in  1771  a  proposal  was  made  to  form 
a  stock  company  to  exploit  the  mineral  wealth  of  Sinaloa 
and  Sonora,  and  the  government  showed  interest  in  it, 
which  is  noteworthy,  altiioug^  the  plan  was  soon  given  up.^ 
Nevertheless,  rich  discoveries  were  frequently  rcmrted. 
Govemor-intendant  Pedro  Gorbaldn  ^  wrote  from  Alamos, 
September  24, 1771,  of  the  finding  of  new  mines  at  Aygame,' 
mhiekk  occasioned  conei^ndenee  between  Bucarely  and 
Arriaga,  the  latter  suggesting  appropriate  methods  of  ez- 
amining  into  the  truth  of  similar  reports/  Of  most  im- 
portance,  however,  were  the  already  existing  Cieneguilla 
mines,  which  were  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  govern- 
ment.   Bucarely  wrote  to  Arriaga,  July  26,  1772,  that  he 
was  taking  steps  to  learn  the  true  status  of  the  Cieneguilla 
placers.*    Pedro  Tueros,  the  officer  in  charge  at  Cieneguilla, 
reported,  December  1,  1772,  that  the  mines  were  producing 
scantily.    He  planned  to  induce  the  Indians  to  work  an- 
other part  of  the  camp  in  search  of  gold,  for  if  no  new 
placers  were  found,  the  Indians  might  desert,  —  a  matter 
of  moment,  as  they  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  workers.* 
Bucarely  ordered  the  governor  of  8onora  to  prevent  the 
abandonment  of  the  work  and  of  tlie  territor\'  already 
settled.^    A  little  later,  better  news  came  from  Cieneguilla. 
Tueros  wrote  to  Pedro  Corbal&n,  January  14,  1773,  that 
although  gold  was  less  abundant  than  foimerlyy  more  than 
7000  men  were  engaged  in  mining  it.   Moreoveri  new  placers 
had  been  found  which  promised  extraordinaiy  wealth.  This 
information  was  passed  on  to  Bucarely,  and  by  him  to 
Aniaga,  March  27,  1773.*    Soon  afterward,  reports  of  an 
eDcouraging  nature  from  the  Real  Caja  of  Alamos  were 
leoeived.  For  the  year  1772  the  royal  fifth  had  been  taken 
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from  4857  mdrco9  of  gold/  whereas  1854  marcos  had  already 
been  presented  in  the  first  four  months  of  1773,^  an  advance 
over  the  average  for  the  preceding  year.^  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  situation  as  regards  mineral  production  in  i 

Sonera,  and  the  consequent  maintenance  there  of  a  large 
population,  was  satisfactory,  and  prospects  were  improving. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  rumblings  of  internal  revolt 
in  Sonora,  as  well  as  Apache  forays.  Although  Elizondo's 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  after  the  pacification  of  Sonora  j 
in  1771,  the  original  plan  of  proceeding  to  conquer  the 
Apaches  was  not  entirely  given  up.  The  presidio  captains 
of  Terrenate,  Tubac,  and  Fronteras  were  ordered,  late 
in  that  year,  to  unite  at  San  vSim6n,  and  proceed  with  a 
force  from  J:uios  against  the  Apaclies.  The  captains  asked 
for  reenforcements,  pro\nsions,  and  eqiii];irnent  before  at- 
tempting the  campaign,  but  were  informed  by  Corbalin 
that  he  could  send  no  troops  from  Altar,  Pitic,  or  Buena- 
vista,  for  he  needed  all  that  he  had  to  enable  him  to  watch 
the  Pimas,  protect  Cienegnilla,  cover  the  port  of  Guaymas, 
and  check  Yaqui  uprismgs.  Nor  could  he  send  proviBiona,  as 
th^  were  scarce,  due  to  a  dry  season.  He  did  isaue  orders, 
however,  that  settlers  should  sell  equipment  and  provisions 
to  the  captains  at  reasonable  prices.  Here  the  matter  might 
have  rested,  but  Bucarely  took  measures  to  see  that,  the 
captains  got  the  needed  supplies  without  damage  to  Sonora.^ 

The  campaign  seems  not  to  have  been  made,  however, 
due  in  a  measure,  perhaps,  to  an  outbreak  of  the  Pimas  in 
December,  1771,  A  body  of  these  set  out  to  conquer  the 
recently  reduced  Seris,  wishing  to  induce  them  to  take  up  \ 
arms  again.  The  uprising  was  checked  in  an  unusual  way. 
Gifts  dp  hones  were  promised  by  Spanish  officiate  to  the 
Seris,  if  they  would  attack  the  Pimas,  whereupon  the  Seris 
killed  ten  of  the  twelve  Pimas  who  had  started  the  trouble. 
The  affair  pleased  Bucarely,  who  reported  it  to  Arriaga, 
February  24,  1772,  as  a  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Seris. ; 
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Later,  the  Sibubapas  committed  some  robberies  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buenavista.  Writing  of  this  to  Arriaga,  August 
27,  1772,  Bucarely  spoke  of  the  variety  of  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  governing  Sonora,  some  recommending  exceedingly 
harsh  penalties  for  such  risings  as  that  of  the  ^ubapas. 
He  was  getting  reports  preparatoiy  to  calling  a  junta. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  ordered  Governor  Sastre  to  reduce  the 
Sibubapas,  but  to  use  force  only  in  case  other  means  failed.^* 
By  April  26,  1773,  Bucarely  was  able  to  report,  that  the  Sibu- 
bapas, as  also  the  Seris,  were  at  peace.^*  Disturbances  had 
occurred  in  another  quarter,  however.  The  Tibur6n  In- 
dians had  been  transferred  from  their  island  retreat  to  the 
mission  of  Carrizal  on  the  mainland.  In  March,  1773, 
they  rebelled  and  killed  Father  Gil,  president  of  the  Sonora 
missions.^*  Soon  afterward,  the  Sibubapas  again  left  their 
missions,  but  on  proof  that  it  had  been  from  lack  of  the 
necessities  of  life  and  not  -^nth  the  idea  of  rebellion,  Bucarely 
gave  orders  to  provide  them  witli  agricultural  tools,  seed, 
and  provisions,  with  the  condition  that  they  should  event- 
ual^ be  paid  for.^^  He  also  took  measures  which  tended 
to  root  the  Seris  more  firmly  in  their  settlement  at  Pitic. 
If  they  should  continue  to  sow  the  fields,  he  wrote  to  Arriaga, 
March  27,  1773,  they  oould  begin  to  sustain  themselves  by 
the  middle  or  end  of  June,  thus  relieving  the  royal  treasury 
horn  the  expense  of  supplying  rations.  A  QuereUarano 
IVandsean  was  to  be  sent,  and  by  his  management  the 
permanence  of  the  settlement  on  a  sdf-supporting  basis 
should  be  assured.  All  crops  were  to  be  in  his  control  for 
distribution  according  to  needs.^  Writing  again,  six  months 
later,  Bucarely  said  ^at  he  had  increased  the  fund  available 
for  mission  work  among  the  Seris,  the  more  effectually  to 
attract  them  to  the  f aith.^* 

The  keynote  to  the  situation,  even  in  Sonora,  was  the 
war  against  the  Apaches.   In  Nueva  Vizcaya  it  had  gone 
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on  without  ceasing,  seeming  victohcB  having  slight  result. 
Thm,  after  hearing  of  some  victories  on  the  Chihuahua 
fronlaer,  Bucarely  warned  Hugo  Oconor,  in  oonunand  there, 
to  take  special  pains  to  avoid  suiprises  and  exposure  of  the 
troops  to  the  danger  of  being  defeated  in  detaili  for  the 
Apaches  were  wont  to  take  advantage  of  carelessness.^ 
It  was  this  pracUce  of  the  Apaches  that  made  an  unit  of 
the  whole  fronti^  in  a  militaiy  way.  Bucarely  expressed 
this  clearly  in  a  letter  of  February  24,  1773,  to  Arriaga.  It 
would  be  easier  to  keep  the  Indiwis  of  Sonora  in  subjection, 
he  said,  if  the  Apaches  might  first  be  beaten.  Nueva 
Vizcaya  had  recently  been  strengthened ;  therefore,  an 
attack  m  Pimerla  Alta  might  be  expected,  and  indeed  the 
Apachcb  had  already  made  a  raid  at  Tubac.  Governor 
Sastre  had  ordered  forty-eight  men  from  Terrenate  and  thirty 
from  Tubac  to  reinforce  Captain  Vildosola  of  Fronteras  in 
order  that  a  campaign  might  be  made  toward  Janos,  and 
Bucarely  had  supplemented  this  order  by  directing  Vildo- 
sola to  arrange  his  movements  to  accord  with  those  of  the 
Chihuahua  expedition,  so  that  the  Apaches  might  be  beaten 
simultaruMHish^  on  both  frontiers.  In  case  of  need  ten  or 
twenty  men  were  to  be  detached  from  Altar,  Buenavista, 
and  Horcasitas,  provided  those  presidios  were  left  with 
forces  enough  to  check  the  Piatos,  Pimas,  Sens,  and  Sibu- 
bapas,  and  to  pursue  the  evildoers,  bandits^  and  vagabonds, 
with  whom  Sonora  was  infested.  Full  success  could  not 
be  expected  until  the  new  line  of  frontier  presidios  should 
be  established  and  the  new  reglamerUo  become  effective. 
By  the  latter,  one  hand  was  to  direct  all  military  operar 
tions  of  the  frontier  provinces,  and  it  would  then  be  more 
easy  to  bring  about  cooperation  in  warfare  against  the 
Apaches.** 

In  expectation  of  a  vigorous  campaign  in  Nueva  Viscasra, 
Governor  Sastre  formed  a  cordon  of  troops  on  the  Sonora 
frontier,  to  oppose  the  Apaches  when  they  should  be  driven 
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from  Chibuahua.  He  waited  some  time,  but  the  Apaebes 
did  not  oome,  for,  as  be  wrote  to  Bucarely,  January  14, 
1773,  tbe  Spanisb  forces  in  Nueva  Viscaya  bad  not  played 
tbeir  part  Indeed,  Ooonor  bad  not  even  written  to  bim, 
he  complained,  fill  men  were  getting  sick,  and  bis  borses 
useless  on  account  of  tbe  excessive  cold,  so  that  be  expected 
to  have  to  retire  soon.*  A  week  later  Sastre  wrote  to 
Bucarely  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  invade  Apacheria, 
as  events  were  proving  that  the  presidial  troops  were  in- 
adequate to  defend  their  own  territories.  In  proof  of  this 
he  cited  two  attacks  recently  made  at  the  presidios  them- 
selves. One  of  these  was  at  Tubac  on  October  17,  1772,  at 
midday,  when  more  than  a  hundred  horses  were  taken  by 
the  Apaches.  The  other  was  at  Terrenate,  where  they  got  264 
horses.  These  disasters  were  ascribed  by  Sastre  to  a  failure 
to  place  patrols  to  watch  the  avenues  of  the  enemy's  approach 
despite  his  orders  to  do  so ;  otherwise,  the  Apaches  would 
have  found  the  troops  under  arms,  and  no  disaster  would 
have  followed.  At  Horcasitas,  Altar,  and  Front  eras,  his 
orders  had  been  obeyed,  and  there  had  been  no  trouble.** 
These  two  letters  caused  Bucarely  to  admonish  Oconor, 
April  21,  1773,  telling  him  that  the  Apaches  must  be  checked, 
or  the  ruin  of  the  frontier  provinces  might  result.  The 
work  was  difficult,  but  difficulties  must  be  overcome. 
The  Indians  did  not  seek  opposition,  but  rather  took  advan- 
tage of  carelessness  and  weakness,  on  which  account,  resist- 
ance to  them  must  be  prepared  everywhere.  New  Mexico 
alone  of  the  frontier  provinces  did  not  suffer  from  Apache 
attacks,"  but  Nueva  Viscaya  was  being  desolated  by  some 
tbzee  hundred  Apaebes,  and  the  troops  seemed  unable  to 
prevent  it.  In  Sonera  tbe  situation  was  even  worse,  not 
only  due  to  tbe  Apaches,  but  also  because  of  the  danger 
tbat  tbe  Seris  and  other  nemify  subjected  tribes  mi^t 
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rise  again.  AfTairB  were  much  the  same  in  Coahuila. 
Buearely  asked  Oeonor  if  he  had  enou|^  troops  to  chastiae 
the  enemy  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  changes  of  presi- 
dio sites  required  in  order  to  form  the  frontier  line,  and  he 
ordered  him  to  open  correspondence  with  the  various  pro- 
vincial govemorsi  and  to  inform  them  whenever  he  planned 
to  make  a  campaign,  so  that  there  might  he  a  combined 
movement.  Meanwhile,  he  was  to  send  to  Buearely  diaries 
of  his  own  operations,  and  letters  about  everything  that 
came  to  his  notice,  so  that  Buearely  could  have  ample 
data  on  which  to  base  his  measures.^*  Reviewing  these 
matters  in  his  letter  to  Arriaga  of  April  26,  1773,  Buearely 
summed  up  the  situation  as  follows  :  If  we  do  not  promptly 
and  simultaneously  check  the  Indians  in  aU  of  the  provinces, 
and  establish  the  line  of  frontier  presidios,  we  may  have 
success  in  some  provinces  where  we  have  plenty  of  troops, 
but  cannot  avoid  damage  in  others,  for  the  Apaches  flee 
from  opposition,  and  attack  where  resistance  is  weakest. 
Because  of  the  vast  extent  of  our  territory  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  cover  all  ways  of  ingress  and  egress,  wherefore 
we  must  await  the  eompletion  of  the  line  of  presidios,  and 
then  wage  unceasing  campaigns.  For  the  present,  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  the  soldiers  to  do,  for  they  have  the 
additional  buiden  of  bmlding  the  new  presidios;  so,  addi- 
tional troops  will  be  sent.  Oconor's  task  as  camandanie 
inspeeior  is  a  hard  one,  since  he  has  to  cover  the  whole  area 
in  person  or  by  his  orders,  and- owing  to  the  tremendous  dis- 
tances, he  cannot  be  sure  at  the  time  of  dving  his  commands 
that  his  measures  will  prove  benefidal.^^ 

Several  references  have  been  made  to  the  proposed  formsr 
tion  of  a  line  of  frontier  presidios  as  a  means  of  combating 
the  Apaches.  This  traces  directly  to  the  inspection  by  the 
Marques  de  Rubi|  1766^|  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  On  April  25,  1770,  Aniaga  ordered  Croix  to 
take  such  measures  as  were  fitting  to  protect  the  interior 
provinces  in  accord  with  the  plan  and  other  documents  of 
Rubl,  and  with  the  requirements  for  bringing  about  peace 
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with  the  Indians.^  Gn>ix  thereupon  drew  up  a  detailed 
inetractioii  lor  the  forming  of  a  line  of  preddioe  from  Sonora 
to  Tezaa,  those  of  the  Califomias  not  being  considered  as 
part  of  the  plan.  Hie  instruetion  is  dated  July  18,  1771^ 
and  was  intended  to  go  into  effeet  on  January  1,  1772.^ 
That  date,  however,  was  much  too  early,  for  the  instruction 
had  called  for  the  suppression  of  six  existing  presidios,  and 
for  a  change  of  site  of  many  that  were  to  be  retained.  A 
junta  was  held,  April  2,  1772,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
sites  should  be  explored  fur  new  locations  of  prcbidios.  and 
the  needs  of  the  frontier  in  relation  to  Apache  warfare  deter- 
mined,^® Bucarely  giving  appropriate  orders  to  carry  out 
the  junta^s  decision.^  Before  anything  of  iniportance  had 
been  accomphshed  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  Madrid,  with 
the  result  that  a  formal  re^lamento  was  drawn  up,  signed  by 
the  king  September  10,  1772,  for  the  line  of  presidios  about 
to  be  formed  on  the  frontier  of  New  Spain.  Among  the 
more  noteworthy  terms  of  the  reglamento  were  the  following: 
There  was  to  be  a  hne  of  fifteen  presidios  from  Altar  in 
Sonora  to  Espiritu  Santo  in  Texas,  these  beiijg,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  forty  leagues  apart,  but  with  due  regard  to  habit- 
ableness  of  site  and  the  necessities  of  defence.  There  were 
to  l)e  other  presidios  not  part  of  the  line,  as  Santa  F6  in 
New  Mexico,  San  Antonio  de  Bejar  in  Texas,  Buenavista 
and  Horcftsita?  in  Sonora  (although  it  was  planned  to  sup- 
press the  two  last  named,  as  soon  as  the  Indians  should  be 
sufficiently  reduced  to  a  peaceful  mode  of  hfe),  and  also 
various  garrisons  or  "flying  squadrons/'  while  the  CaUfor- 
nias  were  to  continue  on  a  separate  footing,  the  viceroy  being 
ordered  "to  sustain  and^aid  them  by  every  means  possible/' 
The  line  was  to  be  established  by  an  offieial  to  be  called 
the  eomandante  inspector  (or  in  this  document,  inspector 
eomandante)  of  the  military  rank  of  colonel  at  the  least, 
directly  under  the  orders  of  the  viceroy,  but  if  a  comamdaneia 

^  C  1468.  only  the  dedsioii  of  tlw  /imfa,  but  also 

*  C-1769.    The  gist  of  this  docu-  some  of  the  dooumente  ttpon  whioh  it 

ment  appears  in  an  eiiado,  or  chart,  was  based. 

made  by  JcM6d»GoR4eBt  Jttib^  28»  1771*  "  Hefcired  io  in  Bu«u«ly  to  Aixteok, 

C-1760.  Apr.  24,  1772,  C-1941. 
^  C-1860,  •  (MffaMnio  ioduding  not 
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general  of  the  frontier  provinces  should  be  erected,  he  was 
to  be  under  the  eomandarUe  general.  He  was  not  to  be 
governor  of  a  province  or  captain  of  a  presidio,  but  was  to 
rule  over  all,  changing  his  residence  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  servieei  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  terms  of  the 
reglameato  were  enforced*  He  was  to  review  the  presidios 
each  year,  but  might  do  this  through  two  aytuianUs  tn- 
spectoret,  who  were  to  have  the  rank  at  least  of  captain. 
He  was  not  only  to  erect  the  new  line  of  presidios,  but  also 
to  have  the  detennination  and  direction  of  militaiy  cam- 
paigns. He  might  grant  a  truce  or  even  n^otiate  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  although  in  the  latter  event  peace 
would  not  be  binding  and  permanent  without  sanction  of 
the  viceroy.  His  salary  was  to  be  8000  pesos  a  year,  and 
that  of  each  ayudante  inspector  3000  pesos }^ 

Hugo  Oconor  became  the  lirst  covuindanie  inspector,  being 
appointed  the  day  of  the  decree,'^  and  going  forth  to  take  up 
his  duties  on  December  4,  1772.**  Bucarely  set  to  work  to 
prepare  an  instruction  supplement ar>^  to  the  reglamento. 
On  February  24,  1773,  he  wrote  to  Aniaga  that  he  had  com- 
pleted it,  and  hoped  to  put  the  reglamento  into  effect  by 
July  1,  1773.  This  would  not  be  possible  in  all  places, 
because  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  frontier  provinces,  and  of 
certain  measures  that  had  to  precede  the  placini^  of  the  presi- 
dios. 0 Conor  must  first  dislodge  the  Taraumares  from  the 
Bols6n  de  Mapimi  (where  a  situation  existed  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Seris  and  the  Cerro  Prieto  of  Sonora  in  former 
years).  Vast  regions  had  to  be  explored,  presidial  sites 
chosen,  and  all  of  the  presidioa  inspected.  Bucarely  was 
f  aciUtating  matters  by  arranging  that  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished in  New  Mexico,  eastern  Texas,  Nuevo  L66n,  and 
Nayarit  be  done,  not  by  Oconor,  but  by  others.** 

The  instruetion  to  Oconor  is  dated  March  1,  1773.  For 
the  purpose  of  showing  frontier  conditions  it  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  regfamenio  itself.  It  begins  with  a  pre> 

« C-1843.    Alao   in   Arrill«gft.  22. 1777.  03806. 

CffpOaci&n  for  1834, 139-^.  »  C-2077. 

■Stated  in  Ooonor  to  Croix,  July  «C-2180. 
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amble  giv'ing  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  in 
particular  of  the  frontier  provinces,  and  praises  the  Mar- 
ques de  Rubi  and  viceroys  Casa-Fuerte  (1722-34)  and 
Croix  (1766-71)  for  correcting  abuses  there,  propagating 
the  faith,  and  taking  other  action  redounding  to  the  glory 
of  Spain.  Then  follow  the  instructions  in  seventy-six 
paragraphs.  These  supplement  the  reglamento  by  empha- 
sizing certain  phases  of  the  work,  and  by  giving  directions  as 
to  the  way  in  whi<^  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  Oconor'a 
principal  duty  was  to  establish  the  line  ol  preaidios;  but  he 
was  also  to  give  special  heed  to  campaigns  against  the 
Apaches  and  to  reviewing  presidios.  Attention  was  dizected 
also  to  paragraphs  in  the  reglamento  tending  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  graft  by  presidial  captains,  w)io  were  prohibited 
from  having  a  band  in  the  sale  of  goods  to  their  troops.  In 
arranging  ti^e  line  of  presidios  Oconor  was  to  begin  in  the 
east  and  proceed  westward.  Nueva  Viscaya  and  Coahuila 
having  been  strengthened!  it  was  quite  likely  that  ihe 
Apaches  would  attack  Sonorai  wherefore  Oconor  was  to 
take  with  him  enough  troops  to  be  able  to  chastise  them. 
Until  the  four  Sonora  presidios  provided  for  in  the  reglo' 
menio  could  be  placed  at  their  new  sites,  the  "flying  com- 
pany" of  Sonora  was  to  be  retained  in  service.  The  presi- 
dios of  Horcasitas  and  Buenavista  were  also  necessary-  until 
the  Seris,  Tiburones,  Pimas,  and  Sibubapas  should  become 
definitely  settled  in  missions.  The  value  of  Rubl's  work 
was  such  that  Oconor  was  to  have  Rubi's  report  with  liim 
wherever  he  went,  that  document  being  described  as  esen- 
cialisnjio.  Former  presidio  sites,  left  vacant  by  the  removal 
of  the  pr^idios  to  the  new  line,  were  to  be  occupied  by  Span- 
ish and  Opata  settlers.  While  some  soldiers  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  building  presidios,  others  could  be  used  for  cam- 
paigns, aided  in  this  respect  by  the  tiyinc;  squadron  of  J036 
Antonio  de  Vildosola,  the  garrisons  of  Horcasitas  and  Buena- 
vista, and,  if  hostilities  should  have  ceased  there,  by  some 
of  the  troops  from  Nueva  Vizcaya  and  Coahuila.  In  case 
of  insurmountable  diffiicuities  in  obeying  these  directionsi 
Oconor  might  make  provisional  oiderSi  submitting  them  to 
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Bucarcly,  however,  for  final  decision.  Weekly  reports  of 
occurrences  in  the  frontier  provinces  were  to  be  made  by 
the  comandante  inspector  to  the  viceroy.'' 

In  forwarding  this,  Bucarely  wrote  a  loni^  letter  to  Oconor. 
As  to  Sonurii  lie  reiterated  that  Apaches  fleeing  from  Nueva 
Vizcaya  might  endan^rer  Puneria  Alta.  Some  subjected 
Indians  of  Sonera  were  also  showing  signs  of  bad  faith,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  watch  them,  although  some  of  the 
settlements,  those  of  the  Seris  in  Pitic,  the  Tiburones  in 
Carrizal,  and  the  Sibubapas  in  Suaqui,  were  proceeding 
happily.  These  three  tribes  were  a  very  important  consider- 
ation.  They  occupied  the  best  lands  of  Sonora,  and  their 
continuance  at  peace  would  result  in  benefit  to  the  province, 
and  a  saving  to  the  pubUc  treasuzy,  as  for  example  by  the 
suppression  of  the  presidios  of  Horcasitns  and  Buenavista. 
Oconor  was  charged  to  devote  himself  with  zeal  to  main- 
taining peace  in  Sonora.'^  At  the  same  time  BucareLy  took 
measures  in  support  of  the  reglamento,  giving  appropriate 
instructions  to  the  governors  of  Nueva  Viscaya,  Sonora, 
Coahuila,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico^  ordering  the  extinction 
of  the  presidios  of  Nuevo  Le6n  and  Nayarit,  and  providing 
fpr  the  payment  of  expenses  by  the  cajoB  realea  of  Durango, 
Alamosi  Potosf,  and  Guadalajara.  These  measures  were 
referred  to  in  BucareLy's  letter  to  Arriaga  of  March  27, 

Bucarely's  letter  of  February  24  (already  cited)**  and  the 

above  of  March  27,  1773,  were  forwarded  by  Arriaga  to  the 

Conde  de  O'Reilly  for  his  opinion,  respectively  on  May  21 
and  June  23,  1773.'*°  O'Reilly  was  then  the  leading  iniUtary 
authority  in  Spain,  and  also  a  very  great  personal  friend 
of  Bucarely.  He  reported  favorably  in  both  cases,  holding: 
that  Bucarely's  measures  were  very  well  taken,*^  whereupon 
Arriaga  appri^(  d  Bucarely  of  his  own  approval,  in  replies 
of  August  6    and  August  20,  1773.'" 

■C-2180.  »C-2270. 

•C-2185.  «C-2J<)6. 

«  C-2199,  enclosing  C-2186.  2186,         «  C-2324  and  G-2352. 

9105,2196.  «C-2346. 

•G-3180»  «C-23M. 
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Bucarely's  instruction  had  referred  to  the  prohibition 
placed  upon  presidio  captains  from  eeUing  goods  to  their 
soldiers.  This  touched  upon  an  evil  that  was  ever  present 
in  Spanish  colonies,  —  graft.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  it  was  general  along  the  frontier.  To  this  must  be 
ascribed,  in  some  measure,  the  failure  to  stamp  out  Indian 
wars,  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  failure  to  establish  an  effective 
route  to  the  Califomias.  Graft  of  presidial  captains  in 
the  sale  of  goods  to  soldiers  was  referred  to  in  one  of  the 
Labaqiiera  memorials,  as  already  noted.**  A  royal  decree 
of  ^I'dv  12,  1760,  ordered  a  junta  to  be  called  in  Mexico 
to  regulate  the  prices  of  goods  at  the  presidios.  The  order 
seems  not  to  have  been  fulfilled;  so,  on  June  23,  1764, 
Arriaga  ordered  Cruillas  to  call  the  junta,  which  was  to 
arrange  that  prices  should  be  the  same  as  those  current 
among  merchants  of  the  provincial  capitals  nearest  the 
presidios.*'  On  March  17  of  the  next  year  Cruillas  wrote 
that  he  had  called  the  first  junta,^^  which  drew  a  sharp  re- 
proof from  Arriaga,  Aiiji^iist  1,  1765,  for  the  viceroy's  delay 
in  a  matter  that  had  been  recommended  to  him  as  so  im- 
portant.*' Cruillas  replied,  October  23,  17t)5,  defending 
himself,*®  but  no  evidence  has  appeared  to  show  that  the 
abuses  at  the  presidios  wcro  remedied.  They  were  one  of 
the  matters  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Marqu6s  de  Rubl 
in  course  of  his  inspection.  In  a  letter  of  February  21, 
1767,  he  forwarded  to  Arriaga  a  file  of  papers  treating  of  the 
irregular  conduct  of  some  presidio  captains,  who  tyrannized 
over  their  troops  in  the  matter  of  prices  and  goods  furnished 
them.*^  Arriaga  replied,  July  24,  J 767,  that  steps  were 
being  taken  to  check  that  evil.^  We  have  seen  that  Croix 
and  G&lTez  stated  that  the  Sonora  presidios  served  princi- 
pally to  enrich  captains  and  their  backers."  In  his  in- 
struction to  Bucarely  of  September  1,  1771|  Croix  said  that 
the  officers  of  presidios  had  for  a  long  time  occupied  the 


«  Supra  p.  66. 
«C-556. 
«•  C-582, 
«C-n591. 


•C-705. 
••C-845. 

"  Croix  and  G&lvot,  Plm^  Jftau28-34, 
1768,  A.G.I.,  103-^23. 
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position  of  merchaiits,  fiagring  their  txoops  in  goods  and  mer- 
cifaandise,  and  making  a  great  profit  for  liieinselTeB.''  In  the 
reji^Iainento  of  September  10, 1772,  the  whole  matter  is  taken 
up  in  detail.  Of  the  fourteen  titles  preceding  the  instruction 
for  placing  the  line  of  presidios,  eleven  deal  with  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses  in  the  management  of  presidios.  The  first 
paragraph  of  tiUe  one  may  be  translated  as  follows :  ''In 
order  that  the  presidial  troops  may  not  in  future  suffer 
such  damage  as  heretofore,  receiving  salary  in  eflFects  charged 
at  excessive  prices,  when  my  royal  treasury  was  paying 
them  in  specie:  I  prohibit  tins  practice  from  the  first  day 
of  next  year,  with  an  express  declaratiou  that  those  who 
now  are  and  in  future  shall  be  governors  and  captains  of 
interior  presidios  are  not  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  the 
purchase  of  the  provisions  and  supplier  ul  their  garrisons, 
under  penalty  of  deprivation  from  office,  and  of  remaining 
incapacitated  from  obtaining  other  employment  in  my 
Forvice ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  shall  take  care  very 
particularly  that  the  quality  of  these  effects  be  good  and 
their  prices  equitable.  '  Paying  the  troops,  as  well  as  the 
gathering  of  rations,  horses,  clothing,  trappings,  and  other 
effects  needed  by  the  soldiers  and  their  families  was  to  be 
in  charge  of  an  habtlitado  (paymaster),  who  was  to  be  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  owing  his  appointment  as 
habUUado  to  an  election  in  which  the  soldiers  themselves 
had  some  voice,  one  vote  in  five,  or  in  some  cases  one  in  six. 
His  principal  duties  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  he 
was  to  procure  the  necessary  goods  and  to  sell  them  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  for  which  he  received  two  per  cent  to 
cover  expenses.**  Bucardy's  remarks  on  this  matter  to 
Oconor  in  his  instruction  of  March  1,  1773,  have  already 
been  alluded  to.  Abuses  continued,  however.  HMlUadn 
began  to  delegate  their  powers  to  private  individuals,  and 
to  buy  goods  from  a  single  shop,  rather  than  from  those 
which  gave  the  best  prices.  These  practices  were  pro- 

•>  Croix,  Corrmponianu^  291.  laeiin  lof  1884»  139-S9.  Miptoially  140- 

•C-1S43.   In  Airillavi*  StMopir  71. 
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hibited  in  1777.^  Another  practice  gxowing  out  of  the 
reqloBmenjUi  of  1772  was  that  the  captains  and  their  seige&nts 
or  other  subaltern  hMLitado%^  combined  to  make  an  unfair 
profit  out  of  sales  to  the  presidial  troops.  That  seems  to 
have  been  a  prime  factor  in  the  revolt  of  the  garrison  of 
Teirenate  against  its  captain  in  1774.  On  that  occasion 
the  Ao^tlttoela  had  gone  bankrupt,  and  the  enraged  soldieiy 
beat  bim  nearly  to  death.  Captain  Vildosola  was  for  a 
time  suspended  from  commandi  and  the  case  dragged  itsdf 
out  to  the  year  1782.'*  Not  only  the  spirit  of  the  reglomtmiUi 
but  also  the  letter  of  the  law  was  disr^aided  in  some  in^ 
stances.  Bucareiy's  letter  of  October  27,  1775^  said  that 
Captain  Tovar  of  Teirenate  was  keeping  a  public  diop,  and 
was  also  addicted  to  drunkenness,  whereu}K>n  Bucarely 
ordered  his  removalj  on  Oconor^s  reecmmiendation,'^  and 
G&lves  approved,^^  but  Tovar  was  kille^  in  an  Indian  fi^t 
before  the  order  could  take  effect.  •^'Iliis  state  of  affaire 
tended  to  the  continuance  of  Indian  wars,  for  disorder  was 
in  the  interest  of  dishonest  captains  and  their  backers, 
preventing  competition  \\ath  them  by  stock-raisers  who 
lacked  the  advantage  of  presidial  troops  to  protect  their 
animals. 

As  New  Mexico  fi^nires  in  tins  work,  both  as  an  oljjective 
of  a  route  from  Soiiora  by  way  of  the  Colorado-Gila  junc- 
tion, and  as  a  starting  point  for  a  route  to  Alta  California, 
brief  notice  may  here  be  given  of  the  state  of  affairs  there. 
Pedro  Fermin  de  Mendinueta  was  governor  at  this  time. 
"In  1771  he  announced  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Comanches  on  the  3d  of  February ;  and  the  viceroy,  replying 
with  thanks,  called  for  a  report  on  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  province,  which  was  furnished  in  March,  1772. 
Mendinueta  declared  that  the  force  of  80  soldiers  at  Santa 
F6  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  so  broad  a  territory,  raided 
by  savage  foes  from  every  side.  Tnio,  there  were  about 
250  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  amone^  the  settlers,  be- 
sides the  pueblo  Indians;  but  these  were  poorly  supplied 

M  C-3558,  3613,  3705.  on  the  same  caae. 

.  "C-2676,  2488,  4330,  464X,    Be-  ••C-3019. 
9am  thiBM,  Ihcra  an  nuaMRHis  othm        "  C-^1C7. 
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with  weapons,  and  could  not  leave  their  homes  unprotected 
to  engage  in  distant  campaigns.  Tlic  i^ovf Trior's  proposed 
remedy  was  a  new  presidio  ni  Taos,  and  an  enforced  law 
requiring  the  Spaniards  to  live  in  compact  pueblos  hke  the 
Indians."  "  No  very  important  change  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  reglamento  of  1772.  The  province  was  hardly  devel- 
oped to  such  a  point  that  it  could  take  up  projects  of  further 
conquest.  Aside  from  its  scant  white  population  it  had  too 
many  Indian  enemies  to  contend  against.  The  Apaches 
were  not  so  troublesome  there  as  in  Nueva  Vizcayai  but 
they  made  attacks  from  time  to  time.  The  most  persistent 
was  the  Comanches.  The  peace  of  1771  witH  tiiiem  was 
little  more  than  a  temporaiy  lull  in  warfare^  for  in  1773  we 
find  Bucardy  writing  to  Arriaga,  January  27,  that  fresh 
irruptions  of  the  Apaches  and  Comanches  had  occurred  in 
New  Mexico,'*  and  again,  on  April  26,  of  instructions  that 
he  had  given  to  Mendinueta  to  check  the  depredations  of 
those  tribes.^ 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  the  situation  in  the  fronti^ 
provinces,  while  bad,  was  hopeful.   Sonera  and  New 

Mexico  were  in  an  uncertain  state,  and  the  latter  had  too 

scant  a  population  to  achieve  mucli  in  the  way  of  conquest 
toward  tlie  Calif oriiias.  The  seriousness  of  the  Nueva 
Vizcaya  situation  had  a  definite  effect  upon  measures 
affecting  Sonora.  Still,  as  compared  to  the  warfare  prior 
to  the  suppression  of  the  Seris,  a  distinct  advance  had  been 
achieved,  and  the  new  reglamento,  it  was  conildently  bc^ 
lieved,  would  solve  the  whole  problem.  The  moment  was 
a  fairly  favorable  one,  therefore,  for  attemptin":  to  discover 
a  land  route  to  the  Califomias,  of  which  those  regions  were 
greatly  in  need.^^ 


■*  Bancroft,  Aru.  dt  New  Jfez.,  259. 

•  C-2149. 

•C-2231. 

Naturally  the  question  of  expense 
wusi  an  important  on©  in  the  plnns  for 
the  lino  of  frontier  preatdioa.  By  the 
rt^amenio  of  1772  it  resulted  that 
387,617  peso*,  4  tomines  were  nocos- 
aary  for  the  annual  expense  of  the 
prMdioa,  At  Bueanly's  order  Juan 


CriwSstomo  de  Barroeta  drew  up  a 
plan,  in  whieh  it  was  provided  tihat 
this  "^'im  -hfuild  be  rh:irged  againat 
the  foiiowitig  cajas  reaics :  Duran^o, 
191,671  pesos.  2  tomines;  San  Lui»  Po- 
tosf,  148,051  pesos,  2  Uminee;  Guada- 
lajara, 34,900  petot ;  Alamos,  9,906  pesos. 
Barroeta  to  BuoMOly,  Apr.  27,  1773. 
C-2244. 
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them  in  1768.  They  were  far  from  being  a  savage  people, 
had  good  fields  of  wheat  and  maize,  and  knew  of  God.  The 
Opas  were  a  much  ruder,  if  equally  kindly  people.  This 
exploration  added  fresh  evidence  of  the  accessibility  of  Alta 
California  from  Sonora,  for  the  Pimas  were  much  excited 
over  accounts  of  people  seen  in  the  west,  the  previous  year ; 
these  they  described  in  such  a  way  that  Carets  realized 
that  they  were  referring  to  the  soldiers  of  the  1769  expedi- 
tions to  Alta  California.  The  accessibility  of  Moqui  was 
attested  by  the  presence  of  blankets  of  Moqui  make,  the 
Indians  also  stating  that  they  had  obtained  them  in  trade 
with  other  Indians,  who  had  bought  them  from  the  Moquis. 
In  concluding  his  diary  of  this  journey  Oarers  urged  the  con- 
version and  conquest  of  the  Pimas  Gilenos.  They  were 
neighbors  of  the  Apaches,  and  only  four  or  five  days  from 
New  Mexico ;  they  ruled  Papagueria,  and  were  a  valiant 
people.  Conversions  there  he  deemed  to  be  a  hundred 
times  more  important  than  in  the  west/  because  commerce 
with  New  Mexico  might  be  obtained  through  that  region, 
and  the  Apaches  might  be  checked  from  extension  west- 
ward.* 

A  much  more  important  journey  was  made  by  Carets 
from  August  to  October,  1771,  and  the  information  that  he 
gained  had  a  great  influence  on  the  opinion  of  the  junta 
which  eventually  recommended  Anza's  first  expedition. 
This  journey,  too,  more  than  any  other,  helped  to  deter- 
mine the  route  of  the  subsequent  eicpedition.  Hie  details 


>  In   Bummarizin^   thb  diaiy  the 

«'  nto  undentood  this  to  metat  WMt  of 
ew  Mexico,  i.e.  aseourando  que  Uu 
conguittiu  y  fmuiacumm  qtte  »e  hctgan 
por  aqudlas  partes  aerdn  mda  apreeiabUa 
que  lot  que  «e  extablez^n  pr  Poniente 
del  Nueeo  Mixieo.  Baaobition  of  tbe 
/imla.  Sept.  9.  1773.  in  C-2113. 

sGarc«8.  Diary-  (Nov.  2.  1770],  in 
C-2113.  This  diary  waa  not  in  fact 
written  until  on  or  shortly  before  March 
S.  1773,  when  Garote  forwarded  tbie 
end  hb  1771  diary,  in  raaponse  to  orden 
from  Bucarely.  The  opinions,  there- 
fore, may  be  based  upon  his  later  ex- 
perience, as  well  OA  upon  the  journey 
of  1770.  Yet  thia  later  account  la 
pteCenble  to  tiie  origtnal,  becaoM  it 


the  one  actually  used  by  the  jurda 
in  ooming  to  its  oonduaions.  Garcte 
said  that  he  had  sent  his  original  diaries 
of  thia  and  other  entradaa  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Quer6taro,  but 
believed  that  they  could  not  be  uwer- 
stood  becauee  of  his  bad  handwriting. 
Garofis  to  Buearely.  Mar.  8,  1778, 
Tubac.  in  C-2113.  A  letter  of  Bu- 
carely of  April  26,  1773,  says  of  this 
diary  that  it  waa  very  difficult  to  under- 
■tand,  and  be  doubted  wbetber  it  would 
•erve  as  a  guide  to  the  junta  in  its  at- 
tempt  to  decide  whether  Anza  should 
be  authorized  to  open  an  overland  com- 
munication from  Sonora  to  Monterey. 
C-2234.  Garote'letteiB  made  up  in  large 
I  for  tin  oonfudon  of  hie  diaiy. 
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of  the  diary  as  to  Garods'  route  might  well  have  been  yeiy 
eonfusing  to  the  junJUif  due  to  the  faet  that  Garc6i  mistook 
the  Colorado  for  the  GQa.   In  leaiity  he  went  through 

Papagueiia  to  the  Gila,  reaching  it  just  above  its  junction 
with  the  Colorado  whither  he  was  desirous  of  going;  he 
went  on  past  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  without  realizing 
that  he  had  done  so,  and  then  travelled  west  and  south 
along  tlie  Colorado  thinking  that  he  was  on  the  Gila  and 
would  ill  that  way  reach  tli<>  junction;  he  crossed  the  Col- 
orado, believing  that  he  was  crossing  the  Gila,  and  came 
upon  a  vast  lagoon,  which  he  took  to  be  the  Colorado ;  he 
returned  to  the  Colorado  and  ascended  almost  to  the 
junction  again,  without  reaUzing  how  near  he  was  to  the 
place  that  he  sought ;  thence  he  returned  through  Papa- 
gueria.  During  liis  wanderings  he  visited  and  named 
many  of  the  villages  west  of  the  Colorado  and  reached  the 
very  canyon  by  which  Anza's  expedition  was  to  make  its 
way  through  the  mountains.  He  had  also  journeyed  west 
of  the  Gila  Mountains  in  Papagueria,  being  the  first  known 
explorer  to  take  that  route,  along  which  he  later  guided 
Anza.' 

The  parts  of  Garc^s'  dian^  that  weiglied  most  with  the 
junta  *  were  those  dealing  with  the  conditions  that  he  found. 
In  Papaonierfa  there  wns  Init  little  water,  which  had  caused 
the  Indians  to  refrain  from  asking  for  missionaries,  although 
they  desired  them.  In  succeeding  days,  Garc^  had  passed 
through  lands  almost  devoid  of  water,  and  occasionally 
through  others  where  there  was  too  much ;  at  one  time, 
when  in  fact  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Colorado,  he 
had  travelled  for  several  days  through  swamps.  West 
of  the  Colorado,  or  of  the  Gila  as  he  thought,  he  found  great 
scarcity  of  water;  he  was  at  that  time  in  the  Colorado 
Desert.  Despite  these  bad  conditions,  the  Indians  had 
good  crops  of  maize  and  wheat,  sqtiash  and  melons.  The 

*  Herbert  E.  Boltoa,  The  mriy  ex-     shows  in  detail  Garcte'  ssaot  route  in 

^orcUioru   of  Father   Oarde   on   the     Ms  journey  of  1771. 


hi.-inr'j.    T  had  reache<l  the  cunclusion     1773,   Rivoa  a  aummwy  <3i  Qarote 
inUependeatly  that    Garc6s   mistook     diaries.    la  G-2I13. 
the  Colorado  for  the  OOa,  but  Boltoa 
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natives  were  of  powerful  phyBique,  and  were  most  kiiid 
to  Garc^i  listeoing  eagerly  to  his  promiBes  of  missionaries. 
The  various  tribes  were  hostile  to  each  other,  being  always 
at  war,  despite  whidh  fact  their  numbers  were  veiy  great. 

Qarote  also  got  much  infonnation  tending  to  prove  the 
existence  of  routes  to  Alta  California  and  New  Mexico. 
The  junta  made  no  note  of  the  facts  mo&tioned  by  Carets  in 
its  summaiy  of  the  diaries,  but  as  it  had  afaready  commented 
upon  them  in  connection  with  other  documents,  th^  may 
be  chronicled  here.  While  at  San  Jacome  ^  GarciSs  was  told 
there  were  man  to  the  west  garbed  like  himself,  and  others 
up  and  down  the  river.  Sh^  which  the  Indians  woie 
in  their  ears  had  been  procured  seven  days  to  the  west, 
where  two  of  their  number  had  been  and  had  seen  mission- 
aries. The  missionaries  of  New  Mexico  were  seven  days 
to  the  east,  the  Indians  said,  but  only  four  days  from  San 
Pedro,  near  the  jimction.  TTiey  spoke  of  other  white  men, 
who  wore  a  different  kind  of  clothing  from  that  of  the 
friars,  which  agreed  with  a  story,  of  which  Garces  had  heard; 
told  to  the  Pimas  Gilefios  by  a  .slave  who  liad  escaped  from 
the  Apaches.  Garces  met  Indians  who  hud  seen  a  compass 
such  as  he  carried,  —  proof  that  they  had  seen  other  white 
men.  Ho  also  saw  many  of  the  painted  shawls  of  Muqui, 
and  garments  of  black  wool  and  horsehair,  a  significant 
fact,  because  these  Indians  had  no  cattle  or  horses  them- 
selves to  furnish  the  raw  material  for  these  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel.  They  told  Garces  that  they  got  them  from  the 
Opas,  who  lived  on  the  route  to  Moqui.* 

Bucarely  had  already  begun  to  consider  establishing 
communication  between  Sonora  and  Monterey,  before  Anza 
presented  his  petition.  An  expedients  giving  an  account  of 
Oarers'  journey  ^  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Pedro  Corbaidn, 
and  Bucarely  fon%'arded  it  to  Arrinp:a,  March  25,  1772.* 
The  Corbah'in  expediente  included  a  letter  from  Father 
Estebnn  de  Zalaznr  to  Fathers  Perfccto  and  Mariano  de 
Buena  raising  conjectures  whether  Monterey  might  not 

•An  Indian  village  west  of  the  Colo-  *  Garc6s,  Diary,  Aug.  8  to  Oct.  27» 

rado  and  below  ita  junotiou  with  the     1771.  C-1 765.    ALk>  in  C-2ii3. 
Gilft.  naoMd  San  JaoooA  bar  Quote.  '  OlMe.  •  C-1081. 
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be  reached  by  way  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila.  In  a  letter  to 
Governor  Sastre,  March  IS,  1772,  Buoareiy  asked  Sastre 
to  give  his  views  on  the  matter.* 

Juan  Bautista  de  Anza,  like  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him,  had  followed  a  miUtary  career  in  the  frontier 
provinces.  With  regard  to  his  early  life  Httle  has  yet  ap* 
peared  beyond  the  fragmentary  references  in  Bancroft.* 
Taking  these  with  a  report  by  the  Marqute  de  Rubf,  Feb- 
Tuaiy  21, 1767,"  Ansa's  petition  of  1770  that  he  be  confirmed 
as  captain  of  cavalry,'*  and  several  other  documents  not  used 
by  Bancroft,  a  fairly  complete  summary  may  be  obtained. 
His  grandfather  had  served  thirty  years  at  Janos  as  lieu- 
tenant and  captain,  and  hb  father  twenty  years  in  the  same 
capacities  at  Fronteras,  acting  also  as  temporaty  governor 
of  the  province  at  one  time.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  had 
merited  and  won  general  approval,  especially  by  breaking 
up  an  Indian  conspiracy  in  1737.  In  that  year  one  Aristvi, 
an  Indian,  claimed  to  be  a  herald  of  Montesuma,  saying 
that  the  latter  had  come  back  to  life  to  restore  the  Mexican 
Empire.  Anza's  father  hanged  Arisivi  and  several  of  his 
followers,  which  ended  the  revolt.  His  connection  with  the 
bolas  de  plata  incident  and  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Apaches  have  already  been  referred  to.  The  Anza  who  now 
enters  the  account  was  bom  at  Fronteras  in  1735,  and  entered 
the  service  in  1753,  taking  part  thenceforth,  as  he  put  U  m 
1770,  in  continuous  warfare  against  the  Apaches,  Seris, 
Pimas,  and  Sibubapa^.  For  the  first  two  years  he  was  a 
volunteer  at  Fronteras,  serving:  at  his  own  expense.  On 
July  1,  1755,  he  became  a  lieutenant  at  that  presidio.  He 
is  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  a  campaign  under  Captain 
Gabriel  de  Vildosola  against  the  Apaches  in  1758.  On 
February  19,  1760,  he  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of 
the  presidio  of  Tubac,  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  Viceroy 
Amarillas,  the  appointment  had  never  been  confirmed. 


•  Cited  in  Siwtro  to  Bucarelv.  Oct. 
19,  1772,  C  -2037.    Also  in  C-2\  13. 

■'An  account  of  Ansa's  life  appeared 
in  the  San  Matoo  Leadtr  of  December  2, 
1909,  but  itieaoiaaoaurate  aa  to  proved 


detaila  that  it  leada  one  to  believe  that 
it  WA»  >  r:i^v  of  mistrikon  identity. 

"  EzUratio  de  la  rebutta  de  w*pec- 
cidfi.  Tubac.  inC-TOO. 

«  01421. 
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Bancroft  refers  to  a  campaign  by  Anza  in  1760  against  thn 
SeriB,  and  to  another  of  1766  against  the  Apaches,  One  of 
Ansa's  principaL  achievements  was  the  subjecting  of  the 
P&pagOB,  a  tribe  of  over  three  thousand  Indians,  on  which 
occaeion  he  killed  their  chief  with  his  own  hand.  He  had 
made  many  campaigns  in  southern  Sonorai  against  the 
Seris  and  others  of  the  Cerro  Prieto,  and  according  to  Rubf, 
was  the  one  who  contributed  most  to  reducing  the  Suaquis. 
In  the  military  operations  of  ElizondOi  Ansa  was  a  conspic- 
uous figure.  A  letter  of  his  to  Fray  Juan  Saiove,  a  Carme> 
lite  of  Zelaya,  May  18,  1769,  tells  of  an  attack  by  him  on 
the  Cerro  Prieto  a  few  days  More.^  A  detail  of  ^e  troops 
of  the  Sonora  campaign,  made  by  Elisondo,  October  16, 
1709,  shows  that  there  were  four  divisions,  Ansa  serving  in 
that  commanded  by  Captain  Diego  Peyr4n.  Of  the  255 
men  under  Peyr^n,  Anza  commanded  55.^*  That  same 
month  he  was  one  of  three  commanders  engaged  in  an  attack 
on  the  Cerro  Prieto.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  monthly 
reports  of  events  sent  by  Ehzondo  to  the  viceroy.^**  In  his 
petition  of  1770  Anza  says  that  he  had  twice  been  wounded, 
that  he  had  been  in  fourteen  general  engagements  and  many 
lesser  ones,  that  his  troops  had  killed  115  persons,  captured 
109,  and  taken  over  2500  cattle. 

Bisiiop  Tamar6n,  who  was  at  Tubac  in  1763,  states  that 
Anza  was  a  married  man,  his  wife  being  the  sister  of  one 
Jos6  Manuel  Diaz  del  Carpio,  chaplain  of  the  post.^^  Of 
his  f'har;u  ter  and  abihties  the  writer  has  seen  many  docu- 
ments giving  praise  of  the  highest  kind.  Even  Father  Font 
(with  Anza  on  his  second  expedition  to  Alta  California), 
who  entertained  a  deep  dislike  for  Anza,  never  hinted  that 
he  was  other  than  an  able,  courageous  officer.  Governor 
Sastre  seems  to  have  made  several  veiled  thrusts  at  Anza. 
This  is  all  that  the  writer  has  found  in  derogation  of  Anza, 
prior  to  the  Yuma  disaster  of  1781,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  numerous  documents  in  which  he  is  given  the  ., 
warmest  praise,  even  by  Teodoro  de  Croix,  who,  after  tiSfit  . 

u  SMite  Critt  d*  QuMitafo.  K,  No,        »  For  Maiapto*  ia  C-1250.         ^  \ 
11,  Leo.  14.  »  A.P.CA,  Tauuu^n,  Vwita,  113. 
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was  most  bitter  against  him.  One  saoh  document  especially 
worthy  of  note  is  the  already  mentioned  report  by  the  Mar- 
ques de  Rubi.  After  recounting  Ansa's  services  Rubi  8a3r8 
tiiat  ^'by  reason  of  his  activity^  valor,  seal,  intelligence,  and 
notable  unselfishness  he  is  an  all-round  good  officer  {un 
CompleUo  ojunal),  worthy  of  being  distinguished  by  His 
Majesty  in  remuneration  for  his  services,  and  as  a  stimulus 
to  others."  More  directly  to  the  point  were  Rubf's  re- 
marks in  praise  of  Ansa  as  a  result  of  the  former's  inspection 
of  Ttibac.  Not  only  Ansa's  accounts,  but  also  the  declara- 
tions of  his  soldiers,  showed  that  he  had  never  done  any- 
thing prejudicial  to  his  troops,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
always  treated  them  liberally;  he  had  actually  reduced 
prices  for  them,  displaying  a  generosity  which,  according  to 
Bubf,  was  very  rare  in  the  frontier  provinces.  Because  of 
Ansa's  just  administration  many  people  had  come  to  live 
at  Tubac,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  that  section,  a  fact 
which  might  in  future  permit  of  transferring  the  presidio 
to  a  more  advanced  point,  affording  greater  opportunity 
for  discoveries  and  for  reducing  the  Apaches. 

Anza's  petition  of  1770  for  the  full  rank  of  captain  was 
recommended  by  Ins  immediate  chiefs,  Juan  de  Pineda  and 
Domingo  Elizondo,  as  also  by  Vireroy  Croix. The  matter 
was  referred  to  General  Alejandro  O'Reilly,  who  rephed, 
that  as  the  command  of  a  presidio  was  a  very  hicrative 
one,  it  ought  not  to  be  given  too  freely,  but  only  an  an  ex- 
ceptional reward.  He  therefore  reconiniended  tollin<y  Anza 
that  his  petition  would  be  borne  in  mind,  and  \M)uld  be 
grantc  d,  if  he  continued  to  merit  the  vjcToy^p  approval.*' 
O'Reilly  's  recommendation  was  adopted  verbatim  by  Arriaga, 
who  wrote  to  Croix  to  that  effect,  October  2,  1770.^*  So  for 
the  time  being  Anza's  petition  w&s  denied. 

Ansa  seems  to  have  been  interested  for  many  years  prior 
to  his  proposal  of  1772  in  projects  for  an  advance  by  way 

I'  Croix  to  AnucK,  Apr.  29,  1770.  of  prandio  Mptaina  wm  m  qitari-ieoot- 

C-1473.  nised  institution.   H»  oould  not  hAW 

MO'Rrilly   tr.   Arriaga,   Set>f.   27,  been  rcf.Triiu^  to  a  e^ptaill't  MlMTt 

1770,  G-1&49.   O'iieiUy's  remark  would  wiiioh  was  small. 
Mem  to  iadioato  tlutt  geait  on  tho  part        »  OlSSS. 
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of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers.  He  and  another  officer 
planned  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  Colorado  River  in 
1756,  and  Governor  Mendoza  was  to  follow  with  a  large 
force,  but  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  the  Jesuits  on 
previous  expeditiuiis  gave  buch  accounts  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  that  the  idea  was  given  up.^°  Carets 
alludes  to  Anza's  having  made  such  an  ulfer  in  the  time  of 
the  Jesuits,  saying  that  it  was  due  to  the  visitador  of  that  order 
that  the  project  was  without  effect.*^  Anza  also  proposed 
an  expedition  to  Gdlvez  in  1769^  similar  to  the  one  which 
he  suggested  to  Bucarely  in  1772.  This  has  hitherto  rested 
upon  the  following  direct  evidence :  Palou,  after  mention- 
ing the  earlier  pro{)Osal  of  Anza's  father,  says :  "The  said 
captain,  Don  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza,  was  in  accord  with  the 
desire  of  his  deceased  father  and  just  as  if  the  latter  might 
have  bequeathed  the  idea  in  a  clause  of  his  will,  he  [Anza 
of  Tubac]  made  an  offer  to  the  very  illustrious  visitador 
general  to  make  an  expedition  at  his  own  cost  from  the  region 
of  the  last  presidios  and  frontiers  of  Sonora  to  the  great 
sea,  with  a  view  to  meeting  with  the  expedition  going  in 
search  of  the  said  ports  [San  Diego  and  Monterey].  He  did 
not  succeed  in  his  designs  because  the  visitador  did  not 
deem  the  said  expedition  necessaiy  at  that  time."  ^  Addi- 
tional evidence  may  now  be  given.  Both  Anza  and  G&lves 
were  in  the  Cerro  Pneto  district  in  the  fall  of  1769,  and  Ansa 
speaks  of  meeting  G&lvez  at  that  time^  and  of  telling  him, 
as  well  as  Eilizondo  and  the  governor^  that  he  had  news  from 
the  Pimas  Gilefkos  proving  a  route  to  Alta  California  by 
way  of  Sonora.  The  Pimas  had  heard  from  Indians  west 
of  them  of  the  1769  expeditions  to  Alta  California.**  A 
G&lvez  report  to  Arriaga  of  March  8,  1774,  spoke  favorably 
of  Anza's  proposal  to  Bucarely.  He  and  the  Marques 
de  Croix  had  favored  such  a  plan  after  G&lvez's  return  from 

"Stated  in  Ansa  tO  BlMMTdy,  Mw.  8.  1773,  in  T  This  may  possibly 

7,  1773,  in  C-2113.  be  a  confust'd  reference  to  Ania's  pro- 

>The  Spaniah  is:   lUtndo  tambiin  posal  of  1760. 
dho   capitdn    (»egun    me   dixo)    haria  *»  Palou,  Noticias,  111,  154-65. 

procurado  hazcr  este  gran  servicio  en  ipo          >»  Anaa  to  Bucaroly,  May  2,  1772, 

de  lot  Pes.    Jesuilas  por  cmn  visitador  Id  C-1B72. 
no  (tno  ^ecto.  Garcte  to  Bucarely,  Mar. 
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Sonora,  he  said,  but  they  had  departed  from  New  Spain 
before  being  able  to  put  it  into  execution.^*  A  number  of 
reasons  can  be  imagined  why  Galvez  did  not  authorize  an 
expedition  at  that  time,  even  granting  that  Anza  offered 
to  do  so  at  his  own  expense.  Every  availjible  man  was 
needed  against  the  Sens,  and  Anza's  witlidrawal  would 
have  taken  away  a  number  of  troops.  Moreover,  expedi- 
tions at  the  leader's  expense  in  fact  involved  much  govern- 
mental expenditure,  as  in  the  case  of  Anza^s  expedition  of 
1774,  which  was  made  on  those  terms.  Furthermore,  Gal- 
vez's  ilhiess  might  have  interrupted  the  project.  Finally, 
G^vez  might  have  wished  to  await  the  result  of  the  other 
expeditions  to  Alta  CaUf  omia,  to  see  whether  the  land  could 
be  held,  before  authorizing  a  new  one.  G^ves's  own  words 
would  imply  that  he  did  not  refuse  his  consent,  but  post- 
poned it. 

Anza  was  well  acquainted  with  GaxM  achievements, 
the  latter's  mission  of  Bac  being  only  a  few  miles  north  of 
Tubae.  During  Garo6s'  1771  tour  Ansa  wrote  him  a  letter, 
and  it  reached  him  in  the  midst  of  his  wanderings  west  of 
the  Colorado,^ — evidence  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Indians.  At  length,  on  May  2,  1772,  Anza  wrote  to  Bucarely 
asking  permission  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  a  route  from 
Sonora  to  Monterey.  Anza's  letter  was  mainly  an  argu- 
ment that  such  a  route  could  be  opened  with  less  difficulty 
and  at  less  cost  than  had  been  supposed.  He  had  learned 
from  the  Pimas  in  1769,  indepcudiutly  of  Garc6s,  of  their 
having  heard  from  Indians  west  of  them  of  the  1769  ex- 
peditions to  Alta  California,  and  Garc^s'  diaries  had  con- 
firmed this  news.  Garc^s  had  referred  to  the  docility  of 
the  Yumas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  junc- 
tion, and  also  to  the  peaceful  character  of  the  Pimas  GileiQOs. 
The  Yumas  had  asked  to  see  Garc6s'  compass  and  glass 
instruMK  iit  for  making  a  fire,  and  also  to  see  other  instru- 
ments which  he  did  not  have,  which  proved  that  there 
must  be  a  route  to  Alta  California  or  to  Nov\'  Mexico; 
nobody  from  Sonora  had  visited  them^  and  none  of  the 

«  C-2506.  •  Gwois,  Dtey,  In  C-S118. 
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Yumas  had  oome  there,  because  their  enemies  barred  the 
way.  Garote  saw  a  blue  ridge,  which  he  thought  might 
be  the  one  seen  by  the  soldiers  who  went  to  Monterey  in 
1769,  and  he  and  Ansa  were  convinced  that  the  distance 
to  Monterey  was  less  than  people  had  believed.  Conclud- 
ing, Anza  asked  permission  to  attempt  an  expedition  to 
Monterey,  taking  with  him  Oarcte  and  twenty  or  twenty-five 
soldiers  of  his  presidio,  which  number  would  be  sufficient, 
he  thought,  for  the  undertaking.'*  The  fiscal,  Arechc, 
seems  to  have  understood  this  latit  statement  ais  an  oiTer 
by  Anza  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  except  for 
the  use  of  the  soldiers,*'^  and  that  interpretation  was  ac- 
cepted by  Anza.* 

By  a  decree  of  August  26,  1772,  Bucarely  referred  Anza's 
petition  to  the  engineer  Miguel  Costan86  for  an  opinion, 
the  latter  having  accompanied  the  expedition  of  1769  to 
Monterey and  Costanso  returned  a  very  important  report, 
September  5,  1772.  He  estimated  the  distance  between 
Tubac  and  Monterey  as  180  leagues  in  a  straight  line.  The 
Pimas  nnc!;]it  have  heard  of  thp  1769  expeditions,  he  said, 
as  tlin  Indians  certainly  did  comninnicatc  witii  each  other. 
He  himself  had  seen  implements  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  such  as  knives,  pieces  of  sword,  and  other  things, 
which  had  come  from  Spanish  soldiers  in  New  MexicOj  not 
brought  directly,  but  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  as  the 
Indians  were  too  hostile  to  one  another  to  stray  far  from 
their  native  land.  A  pass  would  have  to  be  foimd  through 
mountain  ridgee  between  the  Colorado  Biver  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  the  mountains  were  certainly  extensive  and  rough, 
but  if  the  Indians  crossed  them,  Spaniards  could.  Pioneers' 
tools;  such  as  levers^  spades,  and  pickaxes  should  be  carried, 
however,  and  two  soldiers  shotdd  be  brought  from  San 
Diego  to  serve  as  guides,  once  the  expedition  should  ap- 
proach the  Pacific.  The  utility  of  such  a  route  was  un- 
questionable.  Lands  in  the  north  of  Baja  California  were 

»InC-1872.  inC-2113.    It  i6  [  osmble  that  Anza  may 

^  Areche  to  Buearely,  Oct.  12, 1772,  have  said  this  in  another  letter.  altfaoUj^ 

in  C-1872.  Areolie  did  not  refer  to  any  otJier. 
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too  poor  to  give  even  the  slightest  aid  in  produets  to  San 
Diego  and  Monterey,  and  from  Loreto,  farther  south,  it 
was  three  hundred  leagues  to  San  DiegQ,  by  a  hard  road, 
which  rendered  help  difficult.  It  was  a  long,  arduous  voyage 
from  San  Bias,  and  the  boats  were  too  small  to  permit  of 
transporting  families.  Thus,  Spaniards  in  San  Diego  and 
Monter^  must  remain  unmarried.  On  the  other  hand^ 
Sonora  produced  every  kind  of  grain  and  fruit,  and  the 
distance  was  not  exceesivey  wherefore  proviaions  and  families 
might  be  sent  from  Sonora,  giving  the  new  settlements  greater 
solidarity  than  they  then  had.** 

The  Aim  letter  and  Costan86'B  report  were  referred  to 
the  fiscal,  Areche,  who  reported,  October  12,  1772,  reo- 
ommaiding  that  l^e  expedition  be  authorised,  since  Ansa 
was  to  undergo  the  e^qpense.  Garete  should  go,  too,  and 
the  tools  suggested  by  Oostanad  should  be  takm.  Ansa 
was  entitled  to  praise  for  suggesting  the  expedition,  for  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  better  route  than  the 
blow,  arduous  ones  by  way  of  San  Bias  or  Loreto.  It  would 
help  the  missions  and  presidios  of  Alia  California,  and  those 
of  Sonora  as  well,  by  giving  the  latter  a  market  for  its 
products.  If  Alta  California  were  as  fertile  as  claimed,  it 
could  become  populous,  if  families  were  sent  to  develop  it. 
This  would  reduce  the  burden  on  the  royal  treasury  in  main- 
taining the  new  establishments,  a  very  great  one  with  no 
better  routes  than  the  two  maintained  at  the  time.  The 
only  objection  to  the  project  was  tlie  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Tubac,  they  being  needed  against  the  Apaches,  but 
this  could  be  oviTcome  by  transferring  tlio  twenty-three 
soldiers  at  Altar,  supplying  their  places  until  Anza's  return 
by  use  of  militia.  Ajiza  should  be  instructed  to  treat  the 
Indians  with  kindness,  for  the  better  security  of  the  route, 
if  discovered.  He  should  be  assured  that  in  the  event  of 
success  the  king  would  be  asked  to  give  him  a  suitable 
reward.'^ 

A  junta  was  jcalled  for  October  17.  In  addition  to  the 
Ansa,  Costansd,  and  Areche  documents  Bucaiely  ordered 
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those  of  Aula's  father,  BeboUedOi  and  the  king,  of  1737- 
38,  on  the  same  subject,  to  be  submitted  to  the  /unto.** 

The  junto  decided,  October  17,  1772,  that  more  information 
was  necessary.  The  following  were  its  resolutions :  Garc^s' 
opinion  should  be  asked,  and  a  copy  of  his  1771  diarj^  should 
be  sent  for ;  the  expediente  should  be  sent  to  Governor 
Sastre,  and  his  opinion  asked,  whether  Anza's  undertaking 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  tliat  government ;  Anza  shuuld 
be  thanked  for  the  zeal  which  his  proposal  indicated ;  and 
a  copy  of  the  papers  should  be  sent  to  the  king.*'  Bucarely 
concurred  in  the  decision,  and  wrote  presently  for  the  re- 
ports requested,  writing  at  lenerth  also  to  Arriaga,  October 
27,  1772,  reciting  the  course  of  Anza's  petition  and  for- 
warding a  testimonio  on  the  matter.^* 

Before  Sastre  had  time  to  rece^ive  the  papers  sent  to  him 
at  the  junta  order,  he  had  replied  to  l^ucarely's  letter  of 
March  ]S,  in  a  communication  dated  October  19,  1772, 
making  suggestions  based  upon  the  reports  of  Garc6s' 
explorations  of  1768,  1770,  and  1771.  He  advised  establish- 
ing three  missions  in  Papaguerla,  the  desolate  region  between 
Sonera  and  the  Colorado.  There  were  no  reUgious  there, 
although  the  P&pago  Indians  were  Christians,  due  to  their 
habit  of  bringing  children  to  the  missions  for  baptism. 
There  was  plenty  of  pasture  in  Papaguerla,  but  the  land  was 
almost  useless  for  crops  or  for  cattle,  because  of  the  seareity 
of  water.  Three  missions  would  be  practicable,  however, 
and  would  serve  a  good  end,  as  that  hmd  was  a  refuge  for 
vagabonds  and  bad  Indians,  under  no  legal  or  spiritual  re- 
straint whatever.  Sastre  supported  Garo6s'  proposal  for 
five  missions  among  the  Fimas  Gilefios,  for  the  land  was 
rich,  the  Indians  wanted  missionaries,  and  they  were  enemies 
of  the  Apaches.  He  also  called  attention  to  Garc^'  good 
reception  among  the  rude  Opatas.  Referring  to  Garc6s' 
1771  journey,  he  noted  the  friendlineas  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  supposed  proximity  of  New  M^co.  Garc^s 

■  BueM«ly.  DterM,  Got.  13.  1772,        « In  C-1872.   The  aama  dooam«ntt 
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thought  New  Mexico  to  be  only  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from 
Pimeria  Alta,  whereas  it  was  a  joumey  of  forty  days  by 
the  route  then  in  lue.*^  Furthermoze,  New  Meiico  and 
Monter^  were  not  more  than  a  month's  jounaey  apart,  in 
Garete'  opinion.  Garc^  had  already  applied  to  his  presi- 
dent, Father  Juan  Cristetomo  Gil  de  Beznab^,  in  August, 
1772,  for  permission  to  seek  a  route  to  Monterey  from 
Pimeria  Alta.  Such  an  attempt,  said  Sastre,  would  result 
in  great  advantage,  if  suceessful."*  Father  Zalaxar,  eonw 
menting  upon  Garc6s'  explorations,  had  intimated  that  the 
Indians  would  not  let  Garc^  go  through  their  lands,  but 
Sastre  believed  that  he  would  be  successful,  and  should  be 
permitted  to  try  his  project.  If  the  eight  new  missions 
were  founded,  they  should  have  two  missionaries  each.  All 
of  his  proposals  might  be  accepted,  said  Sastre,  witiiout 
endangering  the  peace  of  Sonora.^ 

Bucarely  acknowledged  Sastre's  report,  January  13, 
177o,'^  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Arriaga,  two  weeks  later. 
In  the  letter  to  Arriaga,  he  told  why  he  had  called  the 
junta.  Oarers'  explorations,  he  said,  "promise  the  rich 
fruit  of  a  very  abundant  multitude  of  souls,  disposed  to  be 
included  in  the  body  of  our  holy  religion.  This  .  .  .  and 
the  fact  that  the  discovery  of  a  way  of  communication  by 
land  with  tiie  port  of  Monterey  may  be  ac  complished,  obliged 
me  to  hold  a  junta  ...  to  decide  upon  the  petition  presented 
from  the  presidio  of  Tubac."  He  did  not  at  that  time  favor 
establishing  the  missions  proposed  by  Sastre.** 

Anza's  petition  was  at  this  stage  when  Junipero  Serra 
arrived  in  Mexico,  in  February,  1773.  Richman,  by  em- 
phasis at  least,  would  make  it  appear  that  Serra  played  the 
principal  part  in  causing  the  expedition  to  be  authorized. 
Serra's  glory  as  a  missionary  is  sufficiently  great,  without 
the  need  of  foisting  upon  him  cypry  other  meritorious  action 
in  the  early  history  of  Alta  California.   It  is  the  popular 

■By  way  of  El  P:iao.  quest,  therefore,  may  have  been  wifh 

"  Siuitrc  mukus  uo  mentioD  of  Auza'si  a  view  to  .-icconipaoying  Aiiza. 
proposal  of  which  he  may  not  have  "C-2U37.  •  In  C-2113. 
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belief  that  Serra  conquered  and  held  the  province,  eince  his 
name  is  the  only  one  that  is  generally  known.  Nevertheless, 
as  regards  the  Ansa  expedition,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that 
it  would  have  been  authorised,  without  Serra's  presence  in 
Mezieo.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  conditions  warranted  it, 
the  fiscal  and  junta  both  advised  it,  the  former's  advice 
being  given  before  S(  rra  arrived  in  Mexico.  Nor  were  the 
memorials  uf  Scrra  presented  to  the  junta  which  considered 
Anza's  proposal,  its  resolution  being  based  on  other  docu- 
ments, although  members  of  tiic  junta  as  individuals  knew 
of  the  Serra  documents,  as  they  had  served  in  a  junta  that 
considered  them.  Serra's  primar}^  concern  in  Mexico  was 
to  settle  the  relations  between  the  religious  and  the  military 
in  Alta  CaHfomia,  not  the  qnestion  of  a  Sonora  route,  and 
the  matter  of  a  route  from  Sonora  seems  to  have  her  n  dis- 
cussed by  him  only  after  his  opinion  had  been  asked  by 
Bucarely.'*®  That  he  advised  the  expedition,  is  no  reason 
for  assigning  him  the  credit  for  its  authorization  any  more 
than  to  the  many  others  who  did  the  same.  Yet,  although 
the  Serra  documents  were  not  before  the  junta,  although 
Serra  did  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  matter  of  overland 
routes,  and  although  he  seemed  to  prefer  an  eaq>edition  from 
New  Mexico,  rather  than  one  from  Sonora,  his  memorials 
must  have  had  a  ver\'  great  influence,  because  they  so  clearly 
portrayed  Alta  California's  local  needs,  which  naturally 
called  for  an  overland  route  as  one  of  the  remedies.  After 
Garc6s  and  Ansa,  perhaps  comes  Serra  in  the  list  of  those 
entitled  to  credit,  although  it  will  not  do  to  underrate  the 
advice  of  Costans6  and  Areche,  nor  even  that  of  Sastre. 
Most  entitled  of  all,  however  (and  it  is  believed  that  this 
wUl  appear  in  the  course  of  this  work),  was  the  viceroy.^ 

*  Palou,  Fu/a,  to  Alta  California  ))y  way  of  the  present 

Riehtnan  states  that  Seira's  memo-  ArisooA  and  New  Mexico  ?  "    The  docu- 

rials  susgested  that  "mipply  loutw  bo  iiMixtB  oouidered  by  tbo  junto  prior  to 

expIoreoTflnt,  fitMB  Somm,  sad  then  8mTa*8  arrival  in  Mexioo  are  llien 

from  New  Mexico,*'  but  does  not  in-  briefly  rev-iewed.  when  Richman  says: 

tunate  that  Buciirely  had  first  asked  "It  was  with  the  Anxa  project  at  this 

bv  opinion  on  those  points.    Coming  stage   thftt  (February-March.  1773) 

to  a  ooneideratioii  of  tbe  immediate  Bucarely  was  waited  upoa  by  Serra. 

VraHminariee  of  the  expedition,  he  says :  Garc^s'  diary  of  the  enirada  of  1771  waa 

"but  what  of  SfTT.i'?!  rcprogentation  in  examined,  and  on  September  17,  the 

faror  of  explorations  for  supply  routes  captain  of  Tubac  was  authorised  to 
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Serra  did  not  relate  his  remarks  directly  to  Anza's  pro- 
posed expedition,  except  for  one  paragraph  in  his  March 
13  memorial^  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  well  worth  imder- 
taking.  There  should  also  be  a  westward  ezpeditioii  horn 
Santa  he  said,  opening  communication  between  Alta 
California  and  New  Mexico.  The  discovery  of  a  route 
from  New  Mexico  would  be  especially  conducive  to  spiritual 
conquest.*^  *  ;  ^ 

The  March  13  memorial  made  severaf  references  to  voy- 
ages from  San  Bias  to  Alta  California.  Shortly  afterwud, 
it  was  proposed  by  the  Tribwud  de  CuenUu  of  Mexico  to 
dispense  with  the  Department  of  San  Bias,  in  order  to  cut 
down  expense,  and  to  depend  upon  mule  trains  to  convey 
supplies  to  Alta  California.^  This  called  forth  a  protest 
from  Serra,  April  22,  1773,  an  important  document  as  evi- 
dence of  the  insufficiency  of  the  peninsula  as  a  supply  route 
to  Alta  California.  Says  Serra,  "First,  to  cany  the  said 
provisions  by  land  is  not  only  difficult  but  also  practically 
impossible ;  second,  supposing  that  by  applying  our  ener- 
gies it  might  be  done  in  all  security,  it  would  necessitate 


waka  a  ndHtaiy  TMomiotoaaw  to  tlw 

cstAblishmenta  of  Monterey."  In  a 
note  Richman  adds:  "The  iailucace 
of  Serra  in  securing  a  determination  of 
the  matter  is  mentioned  by  PaJou 
(Ifetieia$,  vol.  .  III.  p.  155).  IMreot 
evidence  of  it  is  furnished  by  Arriaga 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  Viceroy,  dated 
March  9,  1774,  which  refers  to  a  letter 
from  Bucaiely  of  date  Sept.  2d»  177d, 
wherein  the  latter  had  said  that  flisvi- 
endn  oydo  al  Preaidente  de  laa  Misionet 
de  San  Diego  y  Monterey,  Pr.  Junipero 
Serra,  qtte  apoyd  el  penaamieniQ  d$  Anza, 
cemoed  VJB,  d  Junta  de  Chmrm,  etc." 
The  quotation  from  Fslou  is  aeeurate. 
but  somethinR  further  may  be  said  of 
the  direct  evidence.  The  statement 
(which  is  from  a  summarv  of  Bucarely's 
letter,  not  the  letter  itself)  is  only  part 
of  the  whole,  the  whole  readioK  as  fol- 
lows :  consiouiente  d  loa  anterior* 
aeiaoa  sobre  la  proporaidn  q*.  hiso  el 
Cap'}  del  Preeidio  de  Tubac  .  .  .  Da 
V.E.  con  teHimonio  cn  carta  de  veinte  y 
sew  de  Sejire  Ucgados  loe  informee 
pedidot,  y  haviendo  oydo  V.E.  al  Preai- 
denU  tie  lae  Mieeumi  de  Diego  y 
Mottttmit  ^*  Jwdptro  Semra  «jmv4 


eZ  penaamf*  4$  Ansa  eomboed  V.B.  d 

Junta  de  Orra  y  Ha^<^  etc.  In  other 
words  Serra's  report  was  only  one  of 
several,  and  may  have  been  specially 
mentioned  because  the  only  one  not 
iadaded  in  the  npeiUiUt,  Ai^n, 
Richman:  "by  the  success  of  Ania 
(a  suoce.sa  due  in  part  to  the  presence 
of  Serra  in  Mexico,  iu  the  spring  of 
1773)  the  work  of  Portol4  was  made 
sure  of  eomptetioD.'*  An  a  eUmax  to 
hia  chapter  entitled  "San  Francisco 
founded"  with  second  title  "Sonora  to 
the  Sea,"  Mr.  Richman  has  "the  ven- 
erable Junipero  Serra"  flaaing  at  Saa 
Francisco  Bay.  the  ImpHeatioa  being 
impressible  to  escape,  that  he  was  the 
cue  primarily  responsible  for  bringing 
to  pass  all  thoM  •vents  which  had  pro- 
duced the  Ansa  expeditions  and  the 
settlement  of  San  Fnmcisco.  Rich- 
man  ha.s  erred,  not  by  directly  incorrect 
statements,  but  by  literary  over-cm- 
l^iasis  of  Serra  :4  share. 

•  In  C-2103.  Palou.  ^o«iaas.  UI, 
41-42. 
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much  more  expense  than  at  present ;  third,  by  tliLs  project 
we  would  certainly  lose  the  best  thing  of  ail,  the  very  com- 
mendable disposition  to  accept  the  faith  which  the  natives 
in  all  that  land  have."  Tn  proof  of  the  first  point,  he  said 
that  both  Caliiornias  were  in  dire  straits  for  mules.  Many 
had  been  taken  from  the  missions  of  Baja  CaUfornia,  when 
Gdlvez  sent  the  expeditions  to  Monterey,  the  plan  being 
to  replace  them  by  shipments  from  Sonorai  but^  owii^  to 
the  difficulty  of  shipment  or  to  some  other  reason,  not  evem 
one  had  been  replaced.  Although  the  deficiency  had  been 
supplied  to  some  extent  by  breeding,  that  method  had 
never  proved  sufficient  to  stock  the  peninsula,  because  of 
the  land's  sterility ;  in  the  past,  it  had  been  necessary  to 
depend  on  mules  sent  from  the  opposite  coast.  There 
was  also  a  great  scarcity  of  mules  at  Monterey.  Figuring 
on  the  basis  of  supplies  recently  sent  to  California,  it  would 
take  fifteen  hundred  mules  to  cany  them,  and  would  re- 
quire not  less  than  a  hundred  muleteers.  How  was  it 
possible  to  get  that  number  of  mules  across  the  Gulf  to 
Loreto,  he  Baked,  when  not  even  a  few  could  be  transported 
in  the  space  of  three  years?  And  if  they  could  be  obtained, 
what  would  there  be  for  them  to  eat  in  Baja  California? 
For  his  part,  said  Serra,  he  never  expected  to  see  the 
successful  establishment  of  a  supply  route  up  the  peninsula. 
The  rest  of  the  memorial  may  be  briefly  noted,  Serra  ad- 
vancing strong;  arguments  in  support  of  his  second  conten- 
tion, and  saying  as  to  the  third,  that  the  passing  of  these 
mule  trains  m  charf^e  of  men  of  questionable  morality  would 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  Indians  along  the  route,  and 
would  operate  against  conversions.**  This  must  have 
weighed  heavily  with  the  venerable  Father-President,  but 
it  does  not  seem  that  his  arguments  on  the  first  two  points 
were  on  that  account  an  overstatement.  At  any  rate, 
whether  due  to  Serra  or  not,  the  San  Bias  establishment 
was  retained. 

At  lengt-h,  the  reports  request  ed  ])y  the  junta  of  October 
17,  1772,  began  to  had  their  way  to  Mexico.  Sastre's 
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reply,  Januaty  21, 177Z,  was  noticeably  different  in  tone  from 
faia  previous  letter.  Ansa  ought  not  to  take  any  troops 
with  bim,  he  said,  but  should  be  accompanied  byGaro^s 
alone,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  arousing  the  suspicions 
of  the  Indians  at  the  sight  of  troops,  which  positively  would 
be  the  result  if  tlic}  were  with  him.  Referring  to  his  Octo- 
ber 19  letter  he  repeated  bis  comment  on  Carets'  achieve- 
ment of  1771.  If  New  Meadco  wm  so  near  Fimeiia  Alta 
and  only  a  month's  journey  from  Monter^,  all  that  was 
necessary  was  for  Garc^s  to  explore  the  route  from  New 
Mexico  to  Monterey.  Anza  might  be  permitted  to  make 
an  expedition  albo,  provided  he  went  alone.** 

Anza  was  in  the  field  on  the  Apache  frontier  when 
Bucarely's  letter  of  October  28,  1772,  written  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  junto,  came  to  him.  He  wrote 
from  there,  January  22,  1778,  that  he  must  get  permission 
from  Sastre  to  go  to  his  presidio,  before  he  could  answer 
Bucarely's  questions,  because  hi6  papers  were  there.  Mean- 
while, he  was  quite  certain  that  the  Indians  en  route  to 
Monterey  would  welcome  an  expedition  such  as  he  had 
proposed.  In  his  opinion,  too,  it  would  not  cause  trouble 
among  the  Indians  already  subjected,  nor  among  those 
between  the  Spanish  settlements  and  the  Colorado  whom  it 
was  planned  to  reduce ;  rather,  it  would  give  them  pleasure.*' 
At  length,  March  7,  1773,  Anza  wrote  to  Bucarely  from  his 
presidio  of  Tubac.  First  he  diseussed  Jesuit  visits  to  the 
Gila  and  Colorado,  and  the  comparatively  alight  results 
arising  from  them.  Yet,  one  poor  religious  [Carets]  had 
made  this  journey  alone  in  a  very  few  days,  taking  only  as 
much  as  one  horse  could  earry,  and  living  among  the  Indians. 
This  proved  that  they  were  incapable  of  doing  harm,  if 
treated  with  the  kindness  that  was  the  due  of  their  simplic- 
ity. The  late  Antonio  de  Olguln,  lieutenant  of  Terrenate, 
who  went  on  the  last  Jesuit  visit  to  the  two  rivers,  had  told 
Anza  that  it  was  due  to  ill-treatment  that  the  Indians  had 
attempted  to  steal  the  horses  of  that  expedition,  and  yet, 
at  every  Indian  village  the  natives  bad  asked  for  ministers. 

•InC-2113.  ••InC-2113. 
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According!;  to  Olguin  and  the  soldiers,  the  Jesuits  made 
explorations  in  a  faulty  manner,  from  which  it  resulted 
that  no  exploration  was  made  of  the  lands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Colorado.  Anza  said  that  he  did  not  believe  anything 
that  the  Jesuits  had  written  or  said,  because  their  state- 
ments  were  contradicted  by  those  who  accompanied  them.^ 
Qarotey  however,  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  his  reports 
were  the  most  fundamental  on  the  subject. 

Knowing  little  about  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Domini- 
cans on  the  other  side  of  the  Colorado,  Anza  could  not  say 
whether  th^  would  be  prejudiced  by  the  founding  of 
mianons  at  that  river  from  the  Sonora  side.  However^ 
even  if  the  Quiquimas  and  Yumas,  the  only  tribes  there 
that  were  definitely  known,  should  prove  to  be  in  Domini- 
can tenitoiy,  it  seemed  to  him  that  that  order  would  suffer 
no  harm  by  the  establishment  of  missions  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river;  rather,  it  would  help  the  Dominicans,  because 
it  would  be  easier  to  cany  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
to  than  by  that  route  than  by  sea*  As  matters  were,  they 
must  have  their  needs  supplied  at  particular  seasons,  or  wait 
a  long  time.  This  route  would  establish  the  commerce  of 
the  peninsula  upon  a  better  basis,  as  well  as  that  of  San 
Diego  and  Monterey. 

Some  persons  said,  continued  Anza,  that  he  had  proposed 
this  expedition  in  order  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  provinces.** 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  help  them,  as  it  might  result  in 
an  extension  of  their  trade  to  New  Mexico,  and  there  would 
also  be  traffic  with  Indians,  although  of  less  account.  Great 
good,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  would  come  to  the 
Indians  by  the  establishment  of  missions,  ])ecause  they 
would  have  to  live  at  peace,  instead  of  drstroying  one  an- 
other hke  wild  beasts,  as  under  existing  conditions.  I^he 
Indians  along  Anza^s  proposed  route  were  lacking  in  arms 
and  in  courage,  and  were  not  apt  to  cause  trouble  any  more 

'  This  wa«  onlv   ^fiortly  after  the  been  used  in  the  deliberataoilt  lltlnMng 

COUjulsioD  of  the  Je:<uit>,  whoa  every-  to  the  Aoza  expe<lition<<. 

tiling  that  th«y  had  done  wna  repre-  *  This  probably  referred  to  Sastn, 

•rated    in    an    unfriendly    light.    It  who  had  opposed  Ansa's  project  on 

seems  strange,  however,  that  not  «  that  ground.   The  "provinces"  means 
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than  the  P&pagofi  and  Fimas  Gilenos  had  done,  when 
their  territories  were  traversed.  The  last  named  were 
better  armed  and  more  warlike  than  the  others,  but  they 
allowed  Spaniards  to  live  among  them  and  render  them 
[religious?]  service  at  any  time.  Because  of  this  docility 
of  the  Indians,  missions  and  presidios  were  not  yet  necessaxy 
among  them.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  Fimas  [Bajos] 
and  Sens,  the  presidio  of  Altar  had  had  little  to  do,  and 
could  for  a  time  supply  all  needs.  Tubac  was  just  then 
busily  engaged  with  the  Apaches,  who  might  hinder  an 
advance  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  but  the  campaign  then 
being  waged  against  than  would  lead  to  thdr  suppression, 
it  was  hoped.  Once  the  Apaches  were  conquered,  the  troops 
of  Altar  and  Tubac  could  be  used  for  more  advanced  estab- 
lishments, and  the  soldiers  of  Horcasitas  and  Buenavista 
might  in  like  manner  be  employed,  as  the  original  reason 
for  founding  those  presidios,  to  check  the  Seris  and  their 
aUies,  was  no  longer  operative. 

Anza's  concluding  paragraphs  bring  out  the  difficulties  that 
he  had  to  face  in  the  way  of  jealous  rivals,  of  whom,  doubt- 
less, the  most  prominent  was  Sastre.  His  remarks,  however, 
were  couched  in  the  usual  diplomatic  style  that  distinguished 
him  in  all  his  writings.  He  mentioned  no  names,  but  was 
probably  aware  that  Sastre  hnd  belittled  his  plan.  The 
data  furnished  by  Garc^s  and  himself  would  be  enough, 
he  said,  to  enable  Bucareiy  to  make  a  decision.  He  him- 
self had  no  other  concern  in  the  undertaking  tiian  a  desire 
to  serve  Their  Majesties,  for  whom  he  would  meet  death, 
if  necessary.  Difficulties  might  be  expected  through  the 
efforts  of  rivals,  who  always  opposed  such  undertakings 
when  they  did  not  propose  them.  If  Bucareiy  should 
decide  to  authorize  the  expedition,  Ansa  asked  three 
favors  :  that  he  might  be  directly  under  Bucareiy 's  orders, 
"the  better  to  be  understood/'  by  which  he  probably  meant 
that  he  did  not  want  to  be  under  Sastre ;  that  the  governor 
be  ordered  to  furnish  such  assistance  as  Anza  should  need, 
for  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  troops,  Anza 
would  gladly  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket;  and  that  he 
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might  go  to  Mexico  upon  his  return,  to  deliver  his  report 
in  person.^ 

At  about  the  same  time,  March  8,  Garcia  wrote  to 
Bucarely  enclosing  his  diaries,  which  have  ab^ady  been 
treated  elsewhere.  A  copy  of  the  1771  diary  was  sent  to 
Arriaga  by  Bucarely  wilh  his  letter  of  April  2G,  1773.^  In 
his  letter  Clarets  recited  a  iiuiuber  of  reasons  why  Anza^s 
undertaking  was  worthy  of  approval.  Inasmuch  as  Garc^s 
could  not  get  his  own  projects  carried  out,**  he  was  support- 
ing Anza's,  which  seemed  to  be  more  favorably  viewed. 
Anza  was  the  right  type  of  man,  for  his  ''zeal  in  the  service 
of  both  Majesties  is  well  proved  .  .  .  the  said  captain  is 
exceedingly  affable,  patient,  liberal,  well-beloved  by  the 
Indians,  punctilious  in  matters  of  the  service,  and  with 
no  improfMT  hubits  of  life/'  Again,  Anza  had  **a  sufficient 
fund  of  discretion  to  resolve  nny  unforeseen  incident  ,  .  . 
and  the  manners  to  meet  European  people  or  those  of  other 
quality."  For  Garc^  to  go  alone  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  The  Indians  that  Garc^  saw  were  ezceed- 
inisly  docile,  and  he  had  heard  that  they  were  poorly  armed ; 
moreov^i  Anza  proposed  to  go  with  a  considerable  force, 
which  would  obviate  any  possible  danger.  The  news  that 
came  in  1769  to  these  Indians  about  white  people  to  the 
west  of  them,  accounts  of  which  Garc^  also  received  in 
his  1770  and  1771  journeys,  indicated  that  a  route  existed. 

The  expedition  would  not  prejudice  the  Dominicans, 
but  on  the  contrary  would  help  them.  Their  conversions 
must  begin  with  the  Indians  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  Col- 
orado, the  Quiquimas,  who  were  terrible  enendes  of  the 
coast  Fimas  as  also  of  the  Yumas  and  their  allies,  through 
whose  territories  Anza  proposed  to  go.  The  Yumas  and 
other  tribes  would  be  charged  by  Ansa  not  to  fight  against 
the  Quiquimas,  and  peace  would  certainly  prevail  if  a  mis- 
sion each  were  to  be  placed  among  the  coast  Fimas  and 
the  Yumas.  The  Dominicans  would  then  require  less  of  a 
mission  guard,  as  the  Quiquimas  could  have  no  other  enemies 

« In  C-2118.  *'  For  the  cooquest  and  eonvmraion 
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than  the  tribes  named.  The  abiUty  to  control  the  IndiaPB 
on  both  sidee  of  the  Colorado  would  be  advantageous  to 
both  sections,  making  rebeUion  less  likely  in  each  place,  and 
aiding  in  the  work  of  convefsions.  Every  step  in  aid  of 
conversions  oug}it  to  be  taken,  lest  neighboring  tnhcs  be 
lost,  or  the  Fimas  of  the  coast  revolt  again.  The  Pimas 
would  never  have  risen  in  the  past,  had  they  not  been  sup- 
ported by  their  numerous  relativeB.  If  mimsters  had  been 
placed  in  Pimeiia  and  along  the  two  rivers  sixty  years  be- 
fore, at  an  annual  expense  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pesos, 
the  king  would  not  then  have  to  maintain  two  hundred  solr 
dieis,  and  the  conquest  would  have  advanced  much  farther. 

The  march  to  San  Diego  would  not  be  too  difficult,  if  the 
bad  stretch  between  Sonoita  and  the  Yuma  country  were 
avoided,  but,  for  the  journey  to  Monterey,  Garc^  would 
advise  going  farther  up  the  Colorado,  and  searching  for  a 
pass  through  the  mountains.  After  giving  further  evidence 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  route,  in  particular  the  presence 
among  the  Indians  whom  Garc6f>  had  viyited  of  articles 
winch  must  have  come  from  the  Pacitic  shore  of  the  Cal- 
if urniajs  and  Dot  fro  111  the  Gulf,  Garc^s  went  on  to  say  that 
he  did  not  regard  Monterey  as  very  far  distant,  and  that 
the  tribes  along  the  way  would  probably  be  friendly  to 
one  another,  whicli  would  enable  Anza,  by  means  of  gifts 
to  obtain  interpreters  to  accompany  the  expedition.  To- 
bacco was  recommended  as  a  gift  particularly  pleasing  to 
Indians.  With  that  and  a  prehminary  notice  of  the  coming 
of  the  expedilion,  by  sendiiiL^  (iarc^s  ahead,  no  fear  of  the 
Indians  needed  to  be  entertained.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  tell  them  that  the  king  was  sending  an  expedition  to 
visit  them,  because  they  w^ere  good  people,  and  that  would 
win  their  affection.  If  there  were  the  least  likelihood  of 
danger,  Garc^  would  not  favor  this  proposal.  He  himself 
had  gone  without  escort  in  hia  joumejre,  nor  would  he  have 
consented  to  go  with  a  very  few  soldiers  or  with  a  commander 
in  whom  he  had  no  confidence,  but  the  present  case  was 
different,  —  all  the  more  so  in  that  Anza  had  made  the  offer 
of  his  own  free  will. 
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To  mamtain  the  route  to  be  discovered  by  Anza  would  • 
not  cost  much^  as  there  were  already  three  presidios  suited 
to  the  purpoee,  —  Horcasitas,  Buenavista,  and  Altar.  If 
tbe  expedition  were  authorised,  orders  for  it  should  be  sent 
sealed  and  without  appeal,  for  in  lands  so  remote  from  the 
capital  as'  Sonora  it  was  possible  for  interested  persons  to 
prevent  useftd  undertakings.  Finally,  he  recommended 
the  surrender  of  the  missions  of  Fimeiia  Baja  by  the  FVan- 
dscans,  who  should  proceed  to  the  new  fields.  The  mis-' 
sions  given  up  by  them  should  not  be  secularised,  but  should 
be  left  to  other  orders,  the  Indians  continuing  free  from 
taxation.^ 

On  June  14,  1773,  Bucarely  referred  to  Areche  the  Anza 
and  Garc^  letters,  the  lattcr's  diaries,  and  the  previous  file 
of  papers  on  Anza's  petition. Areche  replied,  August  14, 
1773,  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  previous  report,  but 
suggested  that  these  documents,  including  Sastre's  letter 
of  J;iTiuary  21  be  cited  before  the  same  junto,  that  it  might 
resolve  whether  the  expedition  should  be  authorized  or 
not.**  Prior  to  the  ywnto's  decision  Bucarely  got  word  that 
the  English  and  Russians  were  pushing  to  the  northwest 
coasts  of  North  America,  and  it  will  be  shown  in  a  later 
chapter  that  Bucarely's  opinion  was  influenced  by  the  news. 
It  is  possi>>le,  however,  that  Anza's  expedition  would  have 
been  authorized  anyway.  Tho  junta,  at  least,  made  no 
mention  of  foreign  danger,  and  if  convinced  of  the  practica- 
biUty  of  the  route,  the  dociUty  of  the  Indians,  and  the  se- 
curity of  Sonora,  perhaps  also  of  the  sound  basia  of  the  Alta 
Cftlifomia  establi^ments,  seemed  certain  to  recommend  the 
expedition.**  It  is  possible,  too,  that  Bucarely  might  have 
favored  Ansa's  proposals  on  the  longstanding  ground  of 
foreign  danger  without  the  spur  of  contemporaiy  reports. 

**InC-2113.  letter  to  Arriagft  of  November  26, 

**InC-2113.  1773.    In  it  Iw  laked  permiflsion.  for 

**  In  C-2113.  the  sake  of  secrecy,  to  diapeuae  with 
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By  a  decree  of  September  1,  1773,  Bucarely  added  to 
the  expediente  considered  previously  by  the  junta  and  re- 
cently  by  Areche  several  documents  already  discussed  in  this 
chapter  and  one  other,**  the  last  named  being  a  letter  from 
Arriaga  to  Bucarely,  May  12,  1773,  acknowledging 
Bucarely's  of  January  27,  and  giving  approval  for  what  had 
been  done  thus  far.^'  On  September  9,  1773,  the  junta 
met  for  the  second  time  to  consider  Ansa's  petition.**  After 
summarising,  quoting,  or  making  brief  refer^ce  to  the 
documents  before  it,  the  junta  made  its  resohition  in  the 
following  terms : 

''Having  read  the  documents  named,  and  having  con- 
sidered the  whole  matter  referred  to,  it  was  resolved  by 
unanimous  agreement:  Tliat  it  was  a  useful  and  proper 
thing  to  discover  a  route  by  way  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado 
rivers  to  the  new  estabiislunents  of  San  Diego  and  Mon- 
terey, according  to  the  terms  that  Captain  Don  Juan  Bau- 
tista  de  Anza  proposes;  That  for  that  purpose  he  may 
take  twenty  volunteer  soldiers  of  his  own  choice,  who  will 
make  use  of  their  arms  only  in  the  unavoidable  event  of 
having  to  defend  themselves,  comporting  themselves  to- 
ward all  Indians  along  the  route  with  the  greatest  kindli- 
ness and  moderation,  so  that  they  may  be  well  disposed 
to  the  Spanish,  and  to  this  matter  the  said  Captain  Anza 
will  give  every  careful  attention,  on  account  of  its  great 
importance  in  the  service  of  God  and  the  king ;  That 
to  replare  the  soldiers  that  luive  to  accompany  him,  an 
equal  number  may  be  recruited  to  serve  for  the  time  that 


"In  C-2113.  The  documents  re- 
femd  to  were :  Sastre's  letter  of  Oct. 
19, 1772 ;  Bucanly*B  to  Sattre,  Jan.  13, 
1773 :  and  BuewMy's  to  Anisfa,  Jui* 
27,  1773. 

w  C-2254.    Also  in  C-21 13. 

**  The  foUowiag  mea  took  part  in 
this  meetins:  Bucarely:  Dominito 
Valcdrcel,  tncmV)or  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  dtxano  of  the  Audiencia  of 
Mexico,  axiditor,  etc. ;  Felix  V.  Malo, 
Moooid  mbdecano  of  ttie  Audiencia 
JotA  de  Aivcbe,  /beat;  Juan  de  Bar- 
rroeta;  Santiasn  A  bad;  Pedro  Total, 
who  flicoed  with  his  mother's  name, 
ValdCe;    Juan  Outi<n«a:  Fernando 


Manidno ;  and  Juan  de  Arce.  Vat- 
c&roel.  Malo,  Anohe,  and  Banoeta  be* 
lonsM  to  file  vioeroy't  eouaeQ.  Val- 

riirrel,  HnT-rorf.i,  Abad,  Vald^s.  Guti- 
errez. Miingino,  and  Aroe.  besidee 
Bucarely,  held  offices  connected  with 
fiuaucial  adminutration.  With  the  ex- 
oeption  of  Malo,  all  of  theee  had  been 
present  at  the  junta  of  Octolxr  17, 
1772.  Two  others  at  that  junln  wore 
not  present  at  this :  Jos6  del  Tdfo 
of  Bucarely's  oouncil.  suMaeono  of  thv 
Audiencia,  and  holding  adminiftraUve 
offices  connfctod  with  taxa^n;  and 
Fernando  Mesia,  the  treaaurer. 
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it  takoi  for  this  ezpeditioiii  and  for  that,  compenaation 
will  be  made  by  the  royal  treaauiy ;  That  he  shaU  be  accom- 
panied  by  the  Reverend  Father  Franeisco  Qare6i|  whose 

advice,  on  account  of  his  wide  experience,  shall  be  taken, 
for  the  success  of  the  expedition,  in  the  contingencies  that 
m:i}'  occur,  and  the  said  Reverend  Father  Garc6s  may  be 
accoiiip limed  by  another  religious  agreeable  to  him  and  uf 
good  conduct ;  That  the  said  captain  make  no  cstabhsh- 
ment,  directing  his  route  to  the  latitude  of  Monterey,  and 
from  there  give  an  account  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
in  minute  detail  of  all  that  shall  have  occurred  in  the  journey, 
so  that  the  latter  may  form  a  judgment  and  give  the  orders 
that  are  fitting:;  That  once  the  discovery  is  accomplished^ 
the  paid  captain  may  come  to  this  Court  to  inform  His 
Excellency  of  what  he  shall  deem  fittmg,  as  he  [Anza]  pro- 
poses;  That  orders  on  the  subject  be  sent  directly  to  the 
said  captain,  ;ind  that  the  latter  may  give  an  account 
directly  to  His  Excellency  of  what  happens  ;  That,  to  render 
the  assistance  which  he  needs  and  asks  for,  suitable  orders 
may  be  given  to  the  comandante  inspector  and  to  the  governor 
of  the  province^  His  Excellency  making  such  arrangements 
as  he  may  deem  proper  for  the  happy  outcome  of  this  explora- 
tion, from  which  so  many  advantages  may  result,  if  it  is 
successful,  for  the  greater  protection  of  the  new  establish- 
ments of  San  Diego  and  Monterey;  That  transcripts  of 
the  proceedings  may  be  drawn  up,  of  everything  that  may 
be  necessary,  [one]  for  the  recoid  in  the  Real  TrUmnal  de 
CueniM  of  this  special,  although  small  expense,  [another]  to 
go  to  the  captain,  and  [another]  to  give  an  account  to  His 
Majesty." 

Four  days  later  Bucarely  decreed  that  the  resolution  of 
the  junta  be  executed,***  and  on  September  26,  1773,  he 
wrote  to  Arriaga  that  he  had  granted  Ansa's  petition,  en- 
closing a  iesHmonio  of  what  had  occurred "  No  further 
official  action  was  necessaiy,  although  in  theory  the  royal 
ctpproiral  ought  to  be  obtained.  On  March  9,  1774,  Arriaga 
wrote  to  Bucarely,  reciting  the  latter's  instructions  to  Ansa, 

•  In  C-2118.  '  •  In  C-21 13.  »  C-2388. 
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and  adding:  '^The  king  being  infonned  of  what  has  been 
referred  to  .  .  .  has  been  pleased  to  approve  everything 
done  in  this  matter.''  ®'  On  that  day  Ansa  was  nearly  across 
the  Colorado  Desert;  by  the  time  of  its  receipt  in  Mexico 
he  must  have  been  near  Tubac  on  the  return  march.^ 


•C-2567. 

"The  fMto  veflited  in  the  last  para- 
sntph  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  knowledge  of  Spanidi 
colonial  institutions,  which,  indeed,  ia 
apparent  to  anybody  makiog  a  study 
of  the  field  or  »  portion  of  it,  whether 
he  deal  with  a  narrative  or  an  institu- 
tional subject.  In  the  present  instance 
the  (luostiotis  suggest  themselves,  Who 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
authorization  of  the  Anxa  expedition, 
and  What  proportionate;  share  in  it  did 
various  officials  or  governmental  agen- 
cies have  ?  It  is  Ix^lieved  that  enough 
dociunents  will  be  cited  in  later  chap- 
ters to  iMKve  BO  reasonable  doubt  m 
to  the  answer  to  the  first  question. 
But  if  the  present  work  were  to  stop 
here,  one  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion with  certainty,  and  in  any  event 
one  could  not  answer  the  second  query 
without  a  wider  knowledge  of  Spanish 
colonial  institutions  than  we  now  have. 
The  trouble  is  that  institutional  ^tii  lies 
have  employed  inadequate  materials. 
The  laws  of  the  Indies  have  been  the 
basis,  supplemented  by  such  other 
souroo  material  as  exists  in  print.  Only 
a  small  i>ercontago  of  this  material  is 
helpful  to  show  the  actual  workinu 
of  colonial  administration.  The  Spanish 
have  always  been  adept  at  making  laws 
which  they  straightway  proce^  to 
disregard  or  use  only  when  they  fit 
the  case  in  hand.  Materials  in  print 
are  an  infinitesimal  fraction  and  by  no 
means  a  good  selection  of  those  which 
exist  in  manuscript.  Better  institu- 
tional studies  micht  he  written,  if  in- 
vestigators would  use  the  official 
materials  to  be  found  in  the  Archivo 
de  Indias,  tracing  an  institution,  for 
example,  through  a  Kiveri  period, 
illustrating  it  by  a  flefinito  idore  of 
narrative.  In  that  way  we  may  learn 
eventually  jtitt  what  were  the  funo- 
tions  of  the  greater  governing  afeiUliee* 
and  of  the  lesser  ones  as  well. 

The  present  study  is  not  an  institu- 
tional one.  but  some  remarks  may  be 
ventured  in  order  to  call  attontton  to 
p^vemmental  procedure  in  a  given 
instance.  The  method  of  transacting 
offidal  buaineae  may  be  gathered  from 


noting  the  course  of  documents  referred 
to  in  thi.H  tiiui  succeeding  chaptere. 
For  example,  Ansa's  petition  went  to 
the  vioeroy,  the  fitctU,  CostanstS,  Sastre, 
the  junta,  Arriaga,  and  the  Council  of 
the  Indies.    The  expediente,  or  file  of 
papers,  for  this  one  matter  alone  was 
flo  lon^  that  it  pf>uld  not  be  read  care- 
fully m  a  siiiKlc  day.    Nor  is  there 
anything    exceptional    in    its  length. 
Maii>'  other  matters  might  come  up 
the  same  day  of  equal  vmuminousneea. 
Spanish  officialdom  encouraged  long, 
full  reports,  often  complaining  because 
some  do<'inrKMit.  which  the  reader  may 
think  verbose  enough,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently detailed  in  information.  The 
number  of  reports  that  might  be  called 
for  in  a  case  mvolving  the  widest  range 
of  official  connection  is  amazing.  For 
example,   Lacy's  reoorts  of  Russian 
aggres.tions  parsed  umnish  the  handa 
of  Grimaldi,  Arriaga,  and  Bucarety 
before  action  was  taken,  and  would 
normally  have  gone  to  .\reche  and  the 
junta,  but  for  Rucarely's  request  for 
permission  to  dispense  with  the  eoueiii 
of  the  lattor.    Before  action  was  com- 
pleted   a   series   of   letters,  reports, 
instructions,   and    diaries    would  be 
written  by  captains  of  ships,  govemore 
of  provinces,  commissaries,  religioui. 
and  others  that  would  fill  volumes. 
All  of  the.te  would  go  into  the  expedient 
and  might  ronie  up  again  in  toto  upc^n 
some  similar  occasion.    The  eiie  of  the 
txpedxente  would  be  swvrilen  to  doublo 
or  treble  its  proportions,  because  of 
the  practice  of  making  what  almost 
amounted  to  a  copy  of  the  letter  being 
answered  and  inserting  that  in  the 
rep^,  that  being  required  by  law.  IS 
copies  sent  to  different  persons  could 
be  brought  together,  the  papers  would 
again    bo    multiplied    in    voIuhk-.  It 
beoomee  dear  why  the  government 
had  to  rdy  on  its  bureaucracy.  No 
one  man  could  possibly  read  all  the 
documents  on  a  given  matter  without 
neglecting    everything    else.    It  was 
the  usual  rule  for  the  viceroy  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  fiscal  or  of  the  /imla. 
Even  then,  execution  depended  very 
largely  upon  minor  officials,  especially 
in  distant  proviaoaa.  wiMie  the  wialM 
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of  the  vioerov  were  often  disreRarded, 
under  color  of  some  pUiuible  excuM. 

By  law  the  grmieet  aaihorilgr  mrted 
with  tlM  kinc»  aadid  agenden  around 
liiin,  aaoh  m  tlw  minutro  general.  Com' 
tejo  de  Indiaa.  Casa  (U-  Cantratacidn, 
and  Coniaduria  Otneral.  A  second 
•talis*  of  authority  waa  that  of  thm 
▼ioeroy.  having  many  aida,  but  also 
many  cheeks,  as  by  the  audimcia,  the 
jwUa,  and  others.  Thinl  raino  the 
▼ast  horde  of  provincial  and  local 
officials,  of  which  the  central  figure, 
though  handicapped  in  turn,  was  the 
flovemor  of  a  province.  Such  was  the 
law,  and  such  perhaps  the  practice  as 
regards  veto  power  or  negation  of 
action,  but  as  regards  nositlva  acts  the 
deciding  factor  in  a  i^ven  case  might 
be.  and  usually  was,  perhaps,  some 
official  in  the  third  Krudo  of  uuthority. 
The  intent  of  the  law  would  be  carried 
out  if  men  hi  the  second  and  first  ranks 
diralayed  earoeptional  industry  and 
ability,  and  then  only,  as  a  rule,  in 
matters  of  wide  scope  in  the  case  of 
the  viooHtegal  government,  and  of  very 
widm  flocqw  in  the  eaae  of  the  nqral 
jpTcrmuent. 

A  capable  viceroy  was  in  a  pecul- 
iarly good  position  to  do  effective  work, 
being  near  enough  to  the  thing  to  be 
dona  by  the  lower  grade  of  offieials, 
taat  enough  away  from  the  group  above 
him,  nnd  able  to  dominate  those  around 
him.    The  Ansa  petition  is  a  K<>("i  tt^'st 
ease.    It   was   opposed  unavaiiiugly 
by  Governor  Sastre  of  Sonora.  Arriaga 
aught  have  interposed  his  veto,  but 
could  not  have  caused  the  expedition ; 
for  many  years  he  had  backed  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  an  overland  advance,  but 
no  ezpaditioa  had  been  made,  although 
Aniaga  was   an    exceptionally  able 
miniatro  general.    Of  the  group  around 
Bucarely  tho  Audiencia  of  Mexico  con- 
tributed nothing  as  such,  although  the 
iimto  WM  in  part  composed  of  ite  mein- 
Otrs.    They  might  also  be  members 
of  the  viceroy's  council ;  three  members 
of  the  audiencia  taking  part  in  the  junta 
of  September  9,  1773,  were  also  in  the 
Moneil ;  another  member  of  that  /imte 
was  in  the  council,  but  not  in  the  au- 
diencia.   (Supra   n.   68.)    It  is  also 
well  to  remember  that  the  fiscal  of  the 
audiencia  had  in  fact  become  a  servant 
of  the  viceroy.    (Cf.  chap.  II,  n.  70.) 
Cradit  for  nanting  the  petition  lies 
JWier  with  the  junla  or  with  Bucarely 
for  no   other   governmental  agency, 
Other  than  those  mentioned  and  dis- 
PMed  of,  intervened. 

The  Junta  de  Ouerra  y  Real  Hacifnda 
w  the  viceroyalty  was  a  very  important 


institution  in  the  period  covered  by 
this  work,  one  upon  which  little  or  no 
infonnation  can  be  obtained  in  dear 
form  in  printed  works.  Its  consent 
was  necessary  for  the  expenditure  of 
royal  funds,  and  it  wa^  often  called  to 
deliberate  whether  a  given  project 
should  be  oidored  or  not.  But  it  was 
not  an  insuperable  legal  obstacle  to  a 
viceroy.  On  November  26,  1773,  Bu- 
carely wrote  to  Arriaga  asking  for  ixr- 
mission  to  dispense  with  the  junta's 
consent  to  expenditures  undorionft  with 
a  view  to  checking  Russian  imrniMiinni 
alleging  the  desirability  of  secrecy  as 
the  reason  for  hia  request.  (C-2430.) 
He  was  permitted  to  expend  money 
on  his  own  reipODribili^.  (Revilla 
Gigedo,  Informet  par.  47,  April  12, 
1793.  Mexico.  C-5613.)  The  reqia' 
menU)  of  1786  was  put  into  effect  with- 
out the  previous  assent  of  a  junta, 
(Revilla  Gigedo,  par.  61.)  A  nigral 
order  of  April  14,  1789,  empowered 
Viceroy  Flores  to  make  expenditures 
with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Nootka 
and  the  exploration  of  the  Rusnan 
establishments  in  the  northwvst  wMk- 
out  the  neceesity  of  asking  permission 
of  a  junta.  (Revilla  Gigedo,  par. 
92-93.)  Thus,  viceroys  dispensed 
with  the  junla'a  authority  either  with 
or  widiout  royal  consent.    More  im- 

Eortant  than  the  viceroys'  legal  rights, 
owever.  was  the  actual  authority  that 
they  were  able  to  exercise  as  a  result 
of  their  relations  with  individuals  of 
the/wifa.  Members  of  the  junta  were* 
a  nile,  men  holding  administrative 
jKjaitions  under  tho  viceroy,  often  be- 
ing, as  already  noted,  members  of  his 
council.  Moreover,  membership  in  the 
junta  was  not  always  the  satnc,  men 
skilled  in  the  subject  discussed  often 
being  calle<l.  presumably  by  the  viceroy. 
The  numlHT  at  a  junta  varied.  At 
the  Ansa  junta  of  1772  there  were 
deven  prssent,  there  were  tan  ia  ITTS* 
and  twelve  in  1774.  There  sMOM  tO 
have  been  a  difference,  however,  be- 
tween a  junta  dr  guerra  v  real  hacienda, 
such  as  those  called  with  relation  to 
Ansa's  projects,  and  such  a  junta  as 
that  which  on  January  21,  1708.  author- 
ized GAlve*  tfl  proceed  to  the  frontier 
provinces  to  oarry  out  rcfortiis.  In 
th?  former  case  most  of  the  members 
had  offices  having  to  do  with  financial 
administration ;  in  the  latter,  there 
might  be  few  or  none.  Those  at  the 
above-inontione<l  1768  iunta  were: 
Viceroy  Croix ;  Archbishop  Lorensana  j 
G&lves  himself ;  Toro  and  flantseila  of 
the  ctudiencia ;  Cornide,  asesor  general 
of  the  viceroyalty;  Panes,  a  military 
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officer;  and  VasAnte.  cuperinteiideat 
of  iho  diatoms  house  of  Mesdoo  City. 

The  junta  Qtterra  y  real  hacienda 
which  met  in  May,  1773,  to  consider 
Sorra's  petition  had  practically  the 
same  membeiehip  ae  the  Ansa  jwUa 
at  Septombmr  9, 1778.  Especially  note- 
worthy in  this  connection  is  the  case 
of  Fernando  Mesia  who  was  present 
at  the  junta  of  1772  concerning  Anza's 
request,  abeent  in  1773,  as  also  from  the 
Bern  /iMito  of  that  year,  and  present 
again  in  1774.  (Infra,  chap.  XII,  n. 
70.)  Ansa's  second  expedition  was 
ordered  by  Bucarely  on  November  28, 
1774.  without  «»mttlting  the  iwnto, 
whieh  was  eaUed,  however,  on  Deeem- 
ber  Ittt  ^rbfuk  it  reeonunended  eartain 


details,  trsating  the  expedition  iteaU 
one  abeai^y  deeided  upon.  (In 

0-2496.)  The  day  before,  Bucarely 
had  already  written  to  Rivera  that  the 
expedition  was  coming.  (A.P.C.H., 
Pros.  St.  Pap.,  Ben.  Miae.,  20-26.) 
In  fine.  It  ean  hardly  be  douMed  that 
a  viceroy  could  dominate  the  junta  if 
he  so  desired.  Finally,  Bucarely  took 
a  keen  interest  in  Ansa's  proieot. 
This  may  be  deduced^  not  only  nom 
his  official  uoiiespondenoe,  but  also 
from  private  letters  writtt-n  bv  him  to 
General  O'Reilly.  (A.G.I..  le'oajo,  8*- 
6-17.)  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
Bucarely  is  entitled  to  the  chief  credit 
for  authorising  the  ftttt 


tion. 


Ansa  expedi> 
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APPROACHES  OF  THE  RUSSIANS  AND  THE  ENGLISH  TO 
SPANISH  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NOKTiiWEST 

Danger  of  encroachments  by  foreign  powers  has  been 
given  prominent  notice  in  preceding  chapters  as  a  principal 
cause  for  frontier  advance  in  New  Spain  in  the  t?ighteenth 
century.  Between  1773  and  1776  this  factor  was  to  be  more 
than  usually  operative,  or  certainly  more  than  usually  a 
muse  of  action,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  great  vice- 
roy, Biuarc'ly.  It  aflfected  ever>'  other  phase  of  activity 
related  to  northwestward  advance,  and  in  many  cases, 
certainly  as  regards  the  Spanish  voyages  of  discovery,  it 
was  the  direct  cause  of  what  occurred.  It  seems  worth 
while  at  this  point>  therefore,  to  treat  of  this  factor  by  it- 
aelf .  It  may  be  viewed  in  three  ways,  considering :  first, 
approaches  through  the  centuries  of  nations  who  moat 
threatened  New  Spain  between  1773  and  1776,  giving  an 
idea  of  the  actual  danger;  second,  the  foreign  policy  of 
Spain  between  1763  and  1779,  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  a 
view  in  proper  perspective  of  Spam's  attitude  concerning 
the  problems  of  colonial  defence,  in  particular  her  attitude 
concerning  the  defence  of  the  indefinitely  extending  Cali- 
foniias;  third,  a  detailed  account  of  what  Spain  thought 
and  did  between  1773  and  1776  to  meet  foreign  aggressions 
in  the  far  northwest,  without  reference  to  Spain's  other 
concerns  in  that  period.  To  this  factor  of  foreign  danger 
three  chapters  will  now  be  devoted,  one  for  each  of  the  three 
viewpoints  indicated. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  any  period  in  the  history 
of  our  Pacific  coast,  it  is  well  to  review  the  age-long  ap- 
proaches to  this  coast  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
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full  meaning  of  the  past  or  of  contemporary  events  waa  not 
fully  understood  at  any  given  timei  but  in  telling  what  oo» 
cuired  at  a  particular  moment,  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  indicate  it.  We  find  l^t  it  is  not  true  that  the 
course  of  empire  lies  ever  toward  the  west;  rather,  this 
''old  conception  of  a  westward  line  of  advance  gives  place 
to  another  view  —  that  of  civilisation  ^reading  east  and 
west  from  some  original  seat  in  eastern  Asia,  traversing  the 
world  in  opposite  directions,  and  drawing  at  length  to  a 
new  focus  on  this  opposite  side  of  the  globe/'*  Spain, 
England,  France,  and  finally  the  United  States  of  America 
made  approaches  by  land  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Russia 
came  by  land,  sea,  and  land  again,  east  and  south.  Sailors 
froin  all  of  these  countries,  and  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
as  well,  made  voyages  at  one  time  or  another,  whether 
around  Africa  and  Asia  or  around  South  America,  to  the 
western  coasts  of  the  Americas  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Some  say  that  Chinese  had  visited 
these  coasts  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,^  and  the  Japanese 
government  was  certainly  investigating  possibilities  of 
commerce  with  New  Spam  m  the  opening  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  going  so  far  as  to  send  a  commission 
to  til  at  kingdom.' 

The  Steven  Years'  War  marks  the  bc^inniDg  of  a  more 
determined  advance  upon  the  part  of  European  powers. 
That  war  was  fought  in  America  and  Asia  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  being  largely  the  result  of  colonial  rivalries.  Peace 
had  hardly  been  made  in  1763  when  Europe  set  forth  to 
seek  new  colonies,  going  naturally  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  the  possibilities  seemed  greatest.  France  and  Eng- 
land sent  out  voyages  to  the  south  Pacific.  In  the  far 
northwest  of  North  America,  however,  Russia  and  England 
were  the  ones  that  threatened  Spanish  supremacy,  lliens- 
fore,  we  may  devote  this  chapter  to  their  approaches  to 
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the  Pacific  coast,  remembenng,  however,  that  Spain  had 
felt  misgiving  at  the  approach  of  other  peoples  in  other 
days,  if  not  in  the  time  of  piindpal  interest  here,  in  order 
that  we  may  estimate  the  greatness  of  the  problem  with 
which  she  had  to  contend. 


The  Russian  approach  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Cos- 
sac  ki^,  ihe  underlining  causes  being  their  yearning  for  new 
homes  where  tliey  might  enjoy  personal  freedom  and  the 
commercial  stimulus  of  the  fur  trade.*  The  first  step  was 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV  (lo3;i-H4),  when  the  outlaw, 
Yermak  Timofeief,  led  a  band  of  Cossacks  across  the  Ural 
Mountains  in  1678,  and  conquered  a  Tartar  kingdom  on 
the  Ob  River.  Thence  fori h,  the  Cossacks  made  rapid 
strides  across  the  continent.  Ten  men  could  conquer  a 
kingdom,  whether  due  to  the  puppriority  of  their  weapons  or 
to  other  causes  does  not  matter  Ikti*.  Tobolsk,  Tomsk, 
Yenesseisk,  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  and  hnaliy  Okhotsk  on  the 
Pacific  successively  became  centres  of  their  endeavors  and 
supply  stations  for  the  next  point  to  the  east.  In  fifty 
years  they  had  reached  Yakutsk,  over  half  way,  and  eleven 
more  yeara  sufi^ced  to  reach  Okhotsk,  where  an  estabUsh- 
ment  was  made  in  1639.  From  Yakutsk  they  went  south- 
ward up  the  Lena  River  to  Lake  Baikali  where  silver  mines 
were  found,  but  here  l^eir  rush  was  checked,  the  Manchu 
Tartars  being  too  powerful  for  them.  In  1646  they  reached 
the  land  of  the  Chukchis  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part 
of  Asia,  and  were  rewarded  by  rich  finds  of  mammoth  ivory. 
Hie  Chukchis,  however,  were  not  pleasant  nei|^bors,  and 
were  able  to  maintain  their  independence  of  Russia  to  the 
dose  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1648-50  one  Simeon 
Deshnef  is  said  to  have  sailed  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Asia  and  south  through  Bering  Strait,  but  if  the  voyage  was 
actually  made,  it  had  no  great  effect,  and  its  geographical 
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import  remained  unknown.^  By  1706  Kamchatka,  the 
last  Siberian  land  to  be  taken,  had  been  overrun. 

Arhved  at  the  Pacific  the  conqueroni  wondered  what  lay 
beyond.  There  were  evidences  of  a  great  land  not  far  to 
the  east;  strange  trees  drifted  ashore;  the  swell  of  the 
ocean  was  not  great ;  and  the  Ghukchis  told  stories  of  a  rich 
eastern  continent,  —  and  well  may  it  have  seemed  rich  to 
them,  when  the  comparatively  agreeable  west  coast  of 
Alaska  is  contrasted  with  the  bleak  and  stormy  Iberian 
shore.  The  Russian  government  became  interested  in  the 
''American  Siberia'^  as  early  as  1710,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  reach  it  by  way  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  idong  ^e  north 
coast  of  Siberia,  and  surveys  were  made  of  the  Kuiile 
Islands.  This,  it  may  be  noted,  was  during  the  reign  of 
Pet^  the  Great  (1682-1725).  Peter  also  planned  e]q>edi- 
tions  which  were  to  proceed  from  Kamchatka  to  see  whether 
America  and  Asia  joined,  and  to  make  discoveries  along 
Pacific  shores  from  Japan  to  the  American  continent.  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Vitus  Berinec,  a  Dane,  to  execute  the  major 
part  of  his  cununaiidb,  aud  tu  the  reigLus  of  hia  succejibura  to 
see  them  carried  out. 

Tlie  expeditionaries  had  first  to  make  the  overland  jour- 
ney across  biboria,  which  they  started  to  do  in  1725.  Ar- 
rived at  the  Pacific,  Bering  left  Okhot&k  m  1727,  and  in  the 
following  year  sailed  through  Boring  Strait.  He  then  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  recommended  further 
voyage.s  to  discover  trade  routes  to  America  and  Japan, 
and  to  exploro  the  northrTu  coast  of  Siberia.  Plans  were 
made  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  expeditions  were  authorized 
in  1734,  but  it  was  six  years  before  they  got  under  way. 
Bering  commanded  one  ship,  and  Alexei  Chirikof  the  other, 
but  the  two  at  length  became  separated.  On  July  lb,  1741, 
Chirikof  discovered  the  American  coast  just  above  55°. 
He  then  sailed  nortiiwest  and  west,  passed  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  after  much  suffering  reached  Kamchatka  in 
October,  1741.  Chirikof  made  another  voyage  ,in  1742, 
but  did  not  reach  America.   Benng,  meanwhile,  had 

•QoUv.  67-M,  doubta  llie  authuitfalty  of  tha  MumT  voyaas. 
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sighted  the  American  maiulaud  above  58°  on  July  16, 
1741.  The  return  voyage  was  one  of  terrible  hardship. 
The  voyagers  were  obliged  to  winter  on  Bering  Island, 
where  their  commander  died,  and  the  survivors  did  not  get 
back  to  Kamchatka  until  August,  1742.  Incidentally, 
they  V:)rought  back  vsome  furs  of  the  sea  otter,  and  this  it 
was  which  proved  the  unpulse  for  a  fresh  senes  of  iiussian 
voyages. 

Between  1743  and  1767  a  number  of  voyages  by  private 
individuals  were  made  as  far  as  the  Aleutian  lyhxnds  in 
search  of  furs,  l^e  year  1764  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period  of  imperial  interest,  when  plans  were  made 
which  resulted  in  the  Krenitzin  and  Levashef  expedition. 
Secret  instructions  wrae  given,  but  the  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  verify  the  reports  already  received  from  the  fur^ 
traders,  and  to  obtain  as  much  further  information  as  pos- 
sible. The  Krenitzin-Levashef  voyage  took  place  during 
the  years  1766-69.  The  expeditionaries  encountered  great 
hardships  and  got  no  farther  than  the  Aleutian  Islands,  not 
reaching  the  mainland,  Levashef  at  length  got  back  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  1771.  Special  notice  should  be  taken  of 
this  voyage  as  the  principal  one  under  imperial  direction 
in  the  podod  of  most  interest  here.  We  have  seen  that 
ihe  Spanish  ambassador  to  Russia  in  1764  reported  that  the 
Russians  were  engaged  in  projects  affecting  the  northwest 
coasts  of  North  Amerieai  and  his  letters  were  revived, 
nearly  a  decade  later,  and  notice  of  them  sent  to  Bucarely. 
This  expedition  may  also  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
exaggerated  reports  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  Conde  de 
Lacy,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  chapter.  In  the 
same  period  came  the  books  by  Miiller  and  others  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  mado.  Private  expeditions 
continued,  however,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
they  entered  into  the  rumors  heard  by  the  Spanish  am- 
bassadors. These  voyages,  too,  seem  to  have  reached  no 
farther  than  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Not  \mtil  1783  did  the 
Russians  make  a  direct  attempt  to  extend  their  fur  trading 
operations  to  the  Alaskan  mainland,  for  the  sea  otter  was 
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disappearing  from  the  Aleutian  IsLands.  In  that  year  an 
expedition  was  made  under  Potap  ZaXkof ,  but  was  a  failure. 

In  the  same  year  Grigor  Shelikof  organized  a  company  to 
make  a  fur  trading  settlement,  and  this  was  made  in  1784 
on  the  Island  of  Kadiak,  the  first  Russian  settlement  in 
North  America.  This  occurred  several  years  later  than 
concerns  us  at  present,  but  it  ia  a  proof  of  the  actual  danger 
to  Spain  several  years  before. 

English  approaches  to  the  Pacific  coast  were  along  a 
number  of  lines,  but  may  be  reduced  roughly  to  two :  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  westward,  in  most  part  overland,  but 
in  some  degree  by  sea,  as  represented  by  the  attempts  to 
find  a  northwest  passage ;  the  direct  approach  by  sea  in 
the  Pacific  itself,  around  South  America,  eastward  from 
southern  Asia,  and  even  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pananid. 
The  former  was  the  earher  and  more  formidable  movement, 
but  the  latter  was  first  to  arrive  and  the  one  which  in 
fact  gave  more  trouble  to  Spain  down  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Wc  may  therefore  take  up  the  latter 
series  of  approaches  first.^ 

English  entry  of  the  Pacific  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
FanamA  passed  through  two  principal  phases.  The  first 
came  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  English  sailors  plundered  Spanish 
towns  and  ships,  although  their  countries  were  nominally 
at  peace.  Drake  and  Hawkins  are  the  tsrpical  names.  The 
second  phase  came  in  the  seventeenth  centuiyy  when  the 
men  engaged  tended  to  evolve  from  a  shadowy  British 
allegiance  into  unquahfied  pirates.  Sir  Heniy  Morgan  is 
t)ie  outstanding  figure  of  this  period.  Just  at  the  dose  of 
the  century,  also,  came  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  a 
Scotch  colony  at  Darien.  This  marks  the  end  of  Ehiglish 
activity  along  this  line  of  approach  to  the  Pacific. 

Another  line  of  advance  to  which  little  space  need  be 
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given,  because  it  did  not  in  fact  get  near  the  Americas,  is 
the  British  advance  around  Africa  to  southern  Asia.  This 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  chartering  of  the  Brit- 
ish East  India  Company  in  1600j  the  English  government 
granting  to  that  company  rights  of  trade  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  A  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies  was  made  in  the  very  next  year,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  decade  the  company  had  already  established  a 
post  in  India.  As  early  as  1637  English  ships  had  ap- 
peared on  the  coast  of  China  and  for  the  next  century  and 
a  half  they  carried  on  an  intermittent  trade  with  China. 
Spain  had  little  to  fear  from  England  in  thig  period  from  the 
direction  of  the  East  Indies^  because  of  the  English  con- 
flicts in  India  with  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French, 
especially  with  the  last  named.  Once  the  Enghsh  over- 
came their  opposition,  however,  they  loomed  up  as  a  danger 
to  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  capture  of  Manila  in  1762 
by  an  English  expedition  from  India  was  a  significant  in- 
dication of  the  reality  of  this  danger.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Croix-Gdlvez  plan  of  January,  1768,  referred  to  the 
possibility  of  English  and  Dutch  voyages  from  the  East 
Indies  to  the  Cahfomias.  Not  until  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  was  this  fear  re^ilized, 
when  numerous  English  ships  made  the  voyage  from  China 
to  Nootka  and  the  coasts  of  the  far  northwest. 

The  pioneer  of  English  voyagers  around  South  America 
to  the  Pacific  coast  was  Francis  Drake.  After  plundering 
the  Spanish  coasts  he  made  a  brief  stay  in  Alta  California 
in  1579,  and  then  sailed  acrofls  the  Pacific,  eventually  get- 
ting back  to  England.  His  voyage  showed  how  weak  was 
the  Spanish  control  of  the  Pacific,  and  it  was  never  for- 
gotten by  the  Spaniards,  who  Ukewise  realised  how  much 
they  had  to  fear  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy's  ship.  A 
fresh  lesson  was  not  long  in  coming.  In  1587-^  Thomas 
Cavendish  repeated  Drake's  voyage,  capturing  a  rich 
Manila  galleon  near  Cape  San  Lucas  in  1588.  Tlie  seven* 
teenth  century  was  the  age  of  buccaneers,  whether  virtual 
or  real,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  rounded  South 
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America.  One  expedition,  with  a  semblance  of  govern- 
mental authoiity,  left  Viigima  in  1683,  turned  South  Amer- 
ica, and  joining  with  buccaneers  who  had  crossed  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  engaged  in  operations  against  the  Spaniaids, 
1684-86.  Cook,  Eaton,  Davis,  Harris,  Swan,  Wafer, 
Cowley,  Townley,  Dampier,  and  the  Frenchman  Orogniet 
were  among  the  leaderB  of  this  enterprise.  Swan  and 
Townley  got  as  far  north  as  Mazatl&n. 

The  first  four  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
marked  by  English  voyages  in  which  commercial  objects 
were  most  largely  to  the  fore,  the  promoters  getting  cleap- 
ance  papers  from  the  government.  Once  in  the  Pacific, 
these  voyagers  acted  much  as  had  their  predecessors,  the 
buccaneers,  plundering  the  Spaniards.  The  voyages  were 
different  in  that  the  government  required  records  to  be  kept, 
many  of  which  were  published,  and  in  the  general  endeavor 
to  advance  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  coasts,  men  of  science 
often  accompanying  the  expeditions.  The  first  of  this 
series  of  voyages  was  headed  by  Dampier,  who  left  England 
in  1699  witli  a  fleet  of  five  ships.  The  expedition  subse- 
quently spilt  up  into  four  separate  voyages,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  different  officers  and  men  to  agree  with  Dam- 
pier. Dampier  got  as  far  north  as  the  coast  of  New  Spain 
in  1704-5  before  pursuing  liis  voyage  around  the  world. 
Clipperton  and  Funnel  ^ot  back  to  England  by  a  similar 
voyage.  The  expedition  had  been  a  financial  failure,  but 
some  Bristol  merchants  were  persuaded  to  make  another 
venture.  The  new  expedition  set  sail  in  1708  under  the 
command  of  Woodes  Roo;ers.  Tliree  years  later  it  g;ot  hack 
to  England  with  an  immense  profit,  largely  the  result  of 
having  captured  the  Manila  galleon  off  Cape  San  Lucas  in 
1709.  After  this  encounter  Woodes  Rogers  took  the  usual 
route  around  the  world.  Many  companies  now  sprang  up, 
but  they  were  unable  to  equal  the  success  of  Woodes  Rogers. 
The  Shelvocke-Clipperton  voyages  which  were  along  the 
coast  of  New  Spain  in  1721  are  the  most  noteworthy.  The 
voyages,  even  when  unprofitable  to  British  merchants, 
cost  the  Spaniards  enormous  losses,  both  in  property  taken 
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or  destroyed  by  the  English,  and  in  precautionary  meas- 
ures. They  also  vastly  increased  English  knowledge  of 
the  Paciiif  and  its  shores.  Spain's  sense  of  danger  may 
well  have  been  enhanced  by  the  vast  literature  about  Eng- 
lish voyages,  and  the  popular  interest  in  them  in  England. 

A  new  era  begins  with  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  in  1739.  llie  departure  marked  by  the 
fitting  out  of  an  expedition  at  government  expense,  a  formal 
naval  enterprise,  under  the  eoiimiand  of  George  Anson. 
Anson  took  the  cusloiuarv  route  around  the  world,  in  the 
years  174G-44,  in  the  course  ol  winch  he  cruised  the  western 
shores  of  New  Spain.  Failin?  to  encounter  the  Mamia 
galleon  he  crossed  to  the  P]iili{>pine  Islands,  and  took  one 
there.  Although  he  did  not  make  a  profit,  and  lost  most 
of  his  men,  he  had  caused  an  immense  expense  and  great 
loss  to  Spain.  Furthermore,  among  the  papers  taken  in  the 
captured  galleon  were  those  which  revealed  the  Spanish 
secrets  of  the  Pacific.  There  were  sailing  directions  for  the 
South  American  coast  and  the  trans-Pacific  routes,  with 
charts  showing  islands,  shoals,  landmarks,  harbors,  and  the 
like.    The  Pacific  was  no  longer  a  closed  sea. 

After  the  Seven  Years'  War  a  new  type  of  voyage  begins. 
The  semi-piratical  voyages  of  the  past  were  no  longer  in 
accord  with  public  morals,  nor  was  there  the  excuse  of  war. 
Voyages  for  scientific  objects  and  discoveiy  began  there- 
fore to  be  sent  out,  with  instructions  not  to  int^ere  with 
the  ships  or  territory  of  European  peoples  with  whom 
England  was  at  peace.  The  impetus  came  from  France, 
who  having  lost  her  colonies  by  the  peace  of  1763,  was 
eager  to  replace  them  by  new  discoveries.  The  English 
quickly  followed  tiie  French  lead  by  the  voyages  of  Biron, 
1764-66,  and  Wallis  and  Carteret,  1766r^9.  These  voy- 
ages went  around  the  world  by  way  of  South  America  and 
the  south  Pacific,  and  made  no  discoveries  requiring  notice. 

Then  came  the  most  important  voyages  of  all,  and  es- 
pecially interesting  here,  as  they  fall  within  the  period  of 
principal  interest  in  this  work,  the  three  voyages  of  Cap- 
tain James  Cook,    llie  first  voyage  occupied  the  years 
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1768^71.  Que  object  was  to  obeerve  the  transit  of  Venus, 
the  Island  of  Tahiti  being  selected  as  the  place  at  which  to 
do  it.  Cook  followed  the  path  of  Biion,  Wallis,  and  Car- 
teret. After  the  observation  had  been  taken  at  Tahiti, 
Cook  proceeded  westward  and  made  extensive  explorations 
in  New  2iealand  and  Australia.  Upon  his  return  to  En^ 
land  he  was  commissioned  to  go  again  to  the  south  Pacific 
to  determine  whether  a  great  southern  continent  existed 
there,  about  which  speculation  had  been  rife  for  two  cen- 
turies. The  expedition  took  place  in  1772-75,  and  the  myth 
of  the  southern  continent  was  exploded.  Perhaps  a  more 
important  fact  here  is  that  in  all  his  voyage  he  lost  but  four 
men,  and  only  one  by  sickness.  This  was  the  result  of 
special  preparations  by  Cook.  Before  his  time  it  was 
usually  the  case  that  from  forty  to  t^cventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  crew  were  lost.  Cook's  methods  were  published,  and 
were  followed  by  later  voyagers.  It  meant  that  the  terror 
of  tlie  seas  had  been  banished,  and  in  a  very  g:reat  dt  i^rce 
made  Spain's  retention  of  power  in  the  Paciiic  so  much  the 
less  secure. 

Cook's  third  voyage  left  England  in  the  year  1776,  and, 
as  will  be  pointed  out  in  a  later  chapter,  caused  the  Span- 
ish government  no  Uttle  anxiety*  One  of  its  objects  was  to 
attack  another  long-standing  myth,  that  of  a  practical 
water  passage  through  or  around  North  America.  Cook 
was  commissioned  to  approach  this  problem  from  the 
Pacific  side.  He  was  also  to  get  information  of  the  coast, 
and  was  secretly  instructed  to  take  possession  for  England 
of  all  lands  not  hitherto  discovered  or  visited  by  Europeans. 
En  route  he  discovered  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1778|  a 
group  destined  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  later  voy- 
ages of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  reached  the  North 
American  coast  in  about  44%  and  proceeded  northward* 
Some  furs  were  picked  up  from  the  natives  for  mere  trifles, 
and  were  later  disposed  of  in  China  at  such  good  prices  as 
to  open  the  eyes  of  merchants  to  the  possibilities  of  the  fur 
trade.  The  result  was  a  swaim  of  European  vessels,  par- 
ticularly English  ships,  on  the  northwest  coasts  in  the  last 
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fifteen  years  of  the  century.  To  return  to  Cook,  he  con- 
tmued  northward,  and  passed  through  Bering  Strait,  but 
was  obliged  by  the  ice  to  turn  back.  While  wintering  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1779  he  was  killed  in  an  affray  with 
the  natives.  The  expedition  proceeded  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Clerke.  Clerke  also  passed  throu^ 
Bering  Strait,  but  was  forced  back  by  the  ice,  as  Cook  had 
been^  and,  soon  afterwatdi  he  made  his  way  around  the 
world  to  England. 

To  sum  upi  it  is  clear  that  English  eiploration  in  the 
Pacific  was  gathering  momentum.  ESach  new  discoveiy 
and  each  advance  in  the  science  of  navigation  or  other  form 
of  knowledge  brougiht  the  Spanish  empire  of  the  Pacific 
just  ao  much  nearer  a  fall.  To  this  must  be  added  not  only 
the  activities  of  the  Rusdans,  but  also  the  voyages  of  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese.'  BHirthermore,  there  were 
foes  attacking  from  the  Atlantic  side,  stripping  Spain  bit  by 
bit  of  her  colonies,  and  expanding  into  the  unoccupied  lands 
that  brought  them  nearer  to  the  Pacific  coast.  A  little 
reflection  on  these  factors  will  enable  one  to  appreciate  the 
problem  which  Spain  had  to  face. 

One  other  factor  remains  to  be  considered,  that  of  the 
English  advance  across  the  North  American  continent. 
The  westward  progress  of  wliat  was  to  become  the  United 
States  had  reached  the  Mississippi  by  1776,  but  the  Ameri- 
can movement  did  not  repr<  sent  a  threatening  element  as 
regards  Spain's  possassions  m  the  Pacific  until  after  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803.  Until  then  the  political  and 
g'oj^raphical  barriers  were  too  g;reat  for  the  Unittd  Slates 
to  be  a  danger.  The  Spanish  government  did  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  Americans  crossing  the  Mississippi  and 


'  The  sreat  volume  and  importance 
of  FreooE  voyaoM  in  the  eighteenth 
century  U  ihown  m  Eriek  W.  Dahlipeir. 
Let  rdaciont  eomerdalet  M  maritime^ 
fntre  la  France  et  lea  ettee  ^Ocean  Paci- 
fique  (Paris,  1909),  and  the  same 
author's   VotfOgea  fiwuffia  de  la  Mer 

Sud  oMMtf  Bem^aikmuB  in  Nouvellea 
Archives  des  Missions  Scientifiquea. 
V.  14,  422-668  (Paris.  1907).  These 
ivorks  were  extensively  ueed.  along 


with  additional  matter,  in  the  James 
Bryce  Historical  Eeeay  of  Mr.  Timcy 
B.  Kittredge,  Frmdt  voyage*  to  the 

Pacific  cost  during  the  eiohternth  cen- 
tury, wluuar  of  the  prise  in  1913  at 
the  University  of  California.  Unfortu- 
nately no  Dahlgren  has  yet  appeafad 
for  Dateh  or  Portuguese  voyages,  nor 
have  they  yet  been  iiinde  the  eubjeet 
of  a  Bryoe  Essay  contest. 
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encroaching  on  New  Spain,  but  not  on  the  Pacific  northwest. 
The  course  of  events  in  Canada,  however,  and  particularly 
the  activities  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  were  factors 
which  threatened  the  far-flung  coast  of  the  Califomias, 
and  were  bo  regarded  by  Spain.^  One  must  think  back  to 
the  voyages  of  the  Cabots,  followed  by  a  procession  of 
E«nglish  mariners  seeking  a  northwest  passage,  —  Frobisher, 
Davis,  Hudson,  Baffin,  James,  and  others,  —  if  he  is  to  get 
this  subject  in  proper  focus.  France,  however,  was  first  to 
get  a  foothold  in  Canada,  and  soon  afterward  her  colonists 
beg^n  to  realise  profits  in  the  fur  trade.  Two  Frenchmen, 
GroseOUers  and  Radisson,  paved  the  way  for  England's 
sharing  in  this  trade.  Dissatisfied  with  the  rewards  ac- 
corded them  by  the  French,  they  temporarily  entered  the 
service  of  some  Englishmen  who  were  interested  in  e3q>loitr^ 
ing  the  fur  trade  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  in  1668  they  started 
English  fur  trading  operations  in  that  region.  The  venture 
was  a  success,  and  led  to  the  chartering  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  1670.  The  company  was  granted  a  monop- 
oly and  the  proprietorship,  with  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction, of  all  Hudson  Bay  lands  not  actually  possessed  by 
a  Christian  prince.  Down  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  the 
company  was  in  almost  continual  war  with  the  French, 
who  did  not  recognize  its  right  to  the  territory.  The  treaty 
of  1713,  however,  gave  to  Knii;land  all  lands  embraced  by 
the  waters  emptying  into  Hudson  Bay  and  Strait.  The 
rcsaon  acquired  was  not  definitely  known,  but,  at  all  events, 
the  attacks  of  the  French  now  ceased. 

Tlic  trade  in  furs  was  a  very  profitable  one.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason  the  company  decided  to  let  well  enough  alone, 
and  adopted  a  policy  of  secrecy  and  restriction.  All  but 
servants  of  the  company  were  kept  away  from  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  founding  of  settlements  and  even  the  making 
of  discoveries  were  discouraged.  The  discoveiy  of  a  strait 
communicating  with  the  Pacific  had  been  one  of  their  char- 


•The  bri»r  aeoount  sivoii  hero  iM 

briwd  nn  Rrypo.  WiHson,  Laiit.  and 
Burpee.  Mr.  Gordon  C.  Davidson 
of  «U  Vwfwi^  of  CaliforaiA.  whoM 


work  on  the  North  Weti  Company  ia 

in  course  of  preparation,  gave  mc  valu- 
able aid  in  revising  this  part  of  the 
ehapt«r. 
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ter  objects ;  yet  they  were  charged  with  opposing  a  search 
for  it,  until  forced  to  make  the  attempt.    Likewise,  agri- 
culture and  mining  were  not  encouraged.    As  a  result,  after 
a  century  of  existence  the  company  had  in  1770  but  seven 
posts,  all  close  to  Hudson  Bay,  with  a  total  population  of 
about  two  hundred  men,  all  company  servants.  This 
exclusive  pohcy  had  not  passed  without  criticism.  The 
most  notable  critic  was  a  certain  Arthur  Dobbs,  who 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  Hfe  to  attacking  the  company 
because  of  its  failure  to  find  a  northwest  passage.    As  a 
result,  several  expeditions  were  made  under  the  auspices 
respectively  of  the  company  in  self  defence  against  Dobbs' 
charges,  of  the  government,  and  of  a  private  concern,  the 
last-named  being  financed  by  popular  subscription.  This 
activity  took  place  for  the  most  part  between  1737  and  1747. 
Parliament  manifested  interest  by  offering  £20,000  as  a  re- 
ward to  the  discoverer  of  the  passage,  but  the  passage  was 
not  found.   It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  last  of  these  ex- 
peditions  one  of  the  boats  was  named  California,  and  the 
forming  of  a  settlement  in  the  Califonuas  was  contem- 
plated^ if  the  strait  should  be  founds  to  serve  as  the  base 
for  a  vast  Pacific  trade.  Failing  to  find  a  passage,  Dobbs 
now  sought  a  charter  for  a  new  coiporation,  chiuging  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  with  failure  to  extend  their  settle- 
ments to  the  interior.  The  case  came  up  in  1749,  and 
Dobbs'  petition  was  denied.   Tlie  matter  is  of  no  small 
importance.   A  new  company  would  undoubtedly  have 
stimulated  exploration,  and  might  have  resulted  in  much 
earlier  penetration  by  a  British  enterprise  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  consequences  that  stir  the  imagination.  From 
another  standpoint  the  Dobbs  controversy  is  important. 
It  attained  considerable  publicity,  a  number  of  books  being 
written  in  the  course  of  it.    These  came  to  the  notice  of 
Spain,  and  were  a  cause  of  forebodings  on  her  part. 

Twenty  years  later  the  company  at  last  awakened  to  the 
desirability  of  interior  exploration.  The  great  name  is  that 
of  Samuel  Hearne.  Heame's  first  journey  came  in  the  year 
1769.   He  was  sent  out  by  the  company  to  obtain  infor- 
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mation  of  the  interior ;  in  particular,  he  was  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain river  said  to  abound  in  copper  ore  and  fur-bcaring  ani- 
mals. This  journey  was  a  failure,  and  in  another  of  1770 
he  again  failed  to  reach  the  river  of  copper.  In  December 
of  the  same  year,  he  started  a  third  time,  and  on  tins  occasion 
was  successful,  reaching  the  river  since  called  the  Copper- 
mine in  July,  1771,  and  descending  it  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Not  untilJune,  1772,  did  he  get  back  to  the 
company's  posts  on  Hudson  Bay.  The  Hearne,  explora- 
tions were  followed  by  a  new  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
coiiipany,  which  began  thenceforth  to  push  its  trading  op- 
erations inland.  Not  much  progress  had  V>een  made,  how- 
ever, by  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  which  marks  the  end  of 
the  period  of  principal  interest  dealt  with  here.  That  the 
Spanish  govemmeiit  may  well  have  been  aiannedi  however, 
is  proYed  by  the  remarkable  westward  progress  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  rivals  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

An  important  rival  had  sprung  up  in  the  Scottish  mer- 
chants of  Montreal,  themselves  the  successois  of  the  French 
since  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Before  that  war  had  ended 
the  Scottish  merchants  were  pushing  into  the  r^on  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  not  long  afterward  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  Saskatchewan  River.  Gradually  these  men  drew  to- 
gether, and  in  the  winter  of  1783-84  the  North  West  Com- 
pany was  formed,  an  organisation  which  was  to  accomplish 
vast  results  in  the  way  of  exploration.  These  companies 
were  yet  another  powerful  force  in  motion  against  the 
tottering  Spanish  Empire. 

These,  then,  were  some  of  the  actual  dangers  to  Spain's 
Pacific  possessions.  The  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French, 
however  dangerous  they  may  have  been  prior  to  1763,  were 
not  a  factor  in  the  north  Pacific  between  that  date  and 
1776.  Tliey  therefore  have  virtually  been  left  out  of  this 
account.  The  Russian.^  were  a  real  danger,  but  the  English, 
among  whom  should  be  included  the  American  colonists, 
were  in  fact  the  most  threatening  force.  It  is  now  time  to 
see  how  Spain  viewed  the  situation. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

DIPLOMACr  OF  THE  RBIGN  OF  GHABLBS  III  (1759-1788) 
FBOM  WAR  TO  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND,  1763-1779 

Havino  gained  an  idea  of  the  actual  danger  that  threat- 
ened Spain  in  the  Pacific  northwest,  we  may  next  attempt 
to  acquire  perspective  by  tracing  the  leading  phases  of 
Spanish  diplomacy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III,  before  taking 
up  the  more  specialized  topic  of  Spain's  activities  against 
foreign  aggressions  in  or  near  the  Califomias.  Hie  object 
is  to  show  what  Spanish  ministers  thought  concerning  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  and  not  so  much  what  those  countries  did 
or  did  not  do  to  merit  Spain's  opinion.  This  chapter,  like 
the  preceding,  is  intended  as  background  material  for  the 
seven  chapters  following  this.  Events  from  1763  to  1773, 
therefore,  appear  in  less  detail,  although  considerable  space 
is  given  to  the  Falkland  incident.  The  stress  falls  between 
1773  and  1776,  and  the  story  is  carried  to  1779.* 

It  will  be  found  that  Spain's  foreign  policy  in  this  period 
was  primarily  directed  toward  meeting  tlie  possibility  of 
war  with  England.  Russia,  though  a  dangerous  opponent 
in  the  Pacific,  gave  Spain  hardly  any  concern  in  Europe. 
Troubles  there  were  with  Portugal  and  Morocco,  but  that 
which  made  them  cogent  factors,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Portugal,  was  the  relation  which  England  bore  to  the 
situation.  To  oppose  England  the  Family  Compact  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  was  brous^ht  into 
being,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  Spain's  foreign 
policy  throughout  the  period.  Spain  seems  to  have  been 
faithful  to  the  intent  of  this  treaty,  but  France  was  in- 

^Daavilft  baa  been  my   priocipal     with  additional  information  baaed  oa 
aouroe,  with  valtuUe  supplementary     En^iah  documentary  materiala.  Oo- 
material  from  Doniol.  Rousseau  proved     oaaional  reforoncea  to  other  writers 
Uaeful    aa    a    convcmcnt,    although     luivv  «Im>  been  nUMto. 
often  acant,  aummary  of  these  two, 
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elined  to  be  lukewarm  when  the  compact  did  not  serve 
her  purposes,  and  enthusiastic  when  it  did,  using  it  also 
as  a  plea  for  specially  favorable  commercial  treatment  of 
France  by  Spain.  At  the  time  of  the  Falkland  affair  in 
1770-71,  and  several  times  between  1773  and  the  close  of 
1776,  Spain  was  ready  and  even  eager  to  fight  England,  but 
Fhince  repeatedly  declined.  Late  in  1775,  however,  a 
change  in  the  Spanish  attitude  began  to  be  perceptible, 
which  became  marked  after  1776.  This  was  due  primarily, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  American  Revolution,  which  en- 
gendered a  belief  that  Spain's  participation  in  the  war  would 
be  fatal,  whatever  the  event;  victory,  which  would  also 
result  in  the  independence  oif  England's  colonies,  meant 
the  presence  of  a  dangerous  neighbor  in  America,  and  the 
eventual  loss,  perhaps,  of  Spain's  colonial  empire ;  defeat 
meant  the  same  danger  at  the  h;uids  uf  England.  In  all  of 
this  period  one  Spanish  statctiniaii  was  consistently  for 
war,  Aranda,  who  from  1773  on  was  ambassador  to  France, 
(irimaldi,  minister  of  state,  was  favorable,  but  cautious, 
desiring  to  make  sure  that  the  time  was  ripe.  Floridablanca, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1777,  believed  in  preparation  for  war, 
but  in  maintenance  of  peace,  if  possible.  Charles  III  was 
successively  of  the  ()})iiiiun  of  his  two  ministers  of  state,  al- 
though perhaps  somewhat  more  inclined  to  pe  ace  than  either. 

Thf  danger  point  marked  by  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence of  the  period,  in  case  of  war  with  England,  was  not 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  especially  the  West  Indies  and  the 
near-by  coasts  of  the  mainland.  Down  to  the  close  of  the 
Falkland  affair,  whatever  anxiety  there  was  for  Pacific 
ports  concerned  South  America.  After  1773  affairs  in  the 
Pacific  do  not  seem  to  have  been  important  enough  to  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place  in  diplomatic  correspondence. 
That  they  should  have  done  so,  it  is  easy  now  to  see,  but 
that  Spanish  statesmen  failed  to  note  the  inevitable  danger 
resulting  from  the  age-long  approaches  of  European  nations 
to  the  Pacific  is  not  hard  to  understand  in  view  of  their 
more  immediate  concern  for  the  West  Indies. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  Spain  should  have  regarded 
England  as  her  principal  European  opponent  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  III  (1759-88).  Charles  himself  is  said  to 
have  harbored  a  feehng  of  resentment  against  that  country, 
dating  from  the  time  when  he  was  king  of  Naples,^  although 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  allowed  this  feeling  to  dictate  his 
political  action.  In  any  event  there  were  reasons  of  state 
for  an  anti-England  policy,  irrespective  of  any  personal 
spite  that  Charles  may  have  felt,  lliese  have  already 
been  reviewed  in  an  earlier  chapter.^  They  come  to  this, 
that  England  was  endeavoring  to  break  down  the  monopoly 
maintained  by  Spain  in  her  colonial  trade,  and  that  through- 
out the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  was 
markedly  imperialistic,  especially  so  after  the  advent  to 
power  of  William  Pitt.  Epglinhmen  smuggled  goods  into 
various  parts  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  English  gOTem- 
ment  added  colonies  to  the  British  Empire  at  the  expense  of 
both  France  and  Spain.  Spain  lost  Florida  in  1763,  and 
might  look  back  to  a  loss  in  earlier  years  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  Jamaica  and  the  Atlantic  coast  strip  of  North 
America,  the  southern  part  of  which,  at  least,  Spain  had 
regarded  as  ri^tfuUy  Danish.  It  seemed  perfectly  dear 
that  Eingland  would  pick  up  more  colonies  when  an  op- 
portunity should  present  itself.  Incidents  of  temporary 
import  were  continually  occurring  to  accentuate  the  hoa- 
.  tility  engendered  by  these  dilutes  of  a  permanent  kind, 
oftcm  closely  related  to  the  latter. 

Tlie  basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  period  was  the 
Family  Compact  of  1761  between  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain,  an  offeosive  and  defensiYe  alliance  directed  pri- 
niarily  against  England.  The  first  trial  of  arms  had  re- 
sulted in  failure,  England  achieving  a  great  triumph  in 

»  Addison.    26-27,    refers    Charles'  the  city  unless  the  Neapolitan  troops 

hatred  of  En^and  to  the  following  should  return,  und  Charles  was  obliged 

inoident.    Dunng  the  War  of  the  Auh-  to  withdraw  them.    According  to  Ad- 

trian  Suooeesion,  Charles  got  together  diaon  he  was  not  of  the  type  to  fomt 

M  anny  of  12,000  NaapoUtana  to  fi^t  or  foraive  sueh  inmiiliataoii.  ChatMa' 

on  the  side  of  Spain  against  Austria.  hatred  of  the  English  is  noted  by  other 

After  his  little  arm^  had  departed  for  writers  as  well.  e.g.  Danviia,  IV,  110, 

the  Said,  an   English   fleet   appeared  157. 
off  Nairies  and  threatened  to  bombard        *  In  ohap.  III. 
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the  Seven  Years*  War.  Neither  of  the  Bourbon  monar- 
chies regarded  the  peace  of  1763  as  conclusive,  however^ 
but  rather  looked  upon  it  as  a  truce  until  such  time  as  their 
land  and  sea  forces  should  be  ready  again.^  This  idea  was 
largely  at  the  bottom  of  Charles'  policy  of  economic  re- 
generation, as  already  pointed  out,  in  onier  that  revenues, 
and  hence  the  sinews  of  war,  might  be  produced.  This 
it  was  that  lay  back  of  the  visiia  of  Jo66  de  GiUves  in  New 
Spain. 

Spain  was  particularly  alarmed  by  the  strength  of  Eng- 
land's position  in  the  West  Indies,  the  possession  of  Jamaica 
and  Florida  by  Eng^d  being  looked  upon  as  endangering 
not  only  Spaui's  hold  of  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
but  even  the  security  of  New  Spain  and  other  mainland 
colonies.'  Pretexts  for  trouble  were  not  lacking.  Eng- 
lishmen had  obtained  a  right  to  cut  wood  in  Honduras, 
but  did  not  observe  the  restrictions  placed  upon  them. 
Spain  rrfuscd  to  pay  the  ransom  that  had  been  exacted  by 
the  English  at  the  capture  of  Manila  in  1762.*  The  Sac- 
ramento disputes  went  on.  French  settlers  in  Louisiana 
resisted  the  transfer  to  Spain,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
English  had  instigated  them  to  do  it.  Not  only  in  Spain 
but  also  in  America  steps  were  taken  with  a  view  to  the 
possibility  of  war.  In  1764  Cruihas,  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
complained  that  he  had  no  troops  with  which  to  resist  an 
invasion  except  one  rejritnont  at  Vera  Cruz  and  a  few  scat- 
tered conij^anics  of  regular  troops  and  militia  elsewhere. 
He  recommended  that  capable  officials  be  sent  from  Spain 
and  that  recruiting  be  authorized.'  Tanucci,  who  had  been 
Charles'  principal  adviser  in  Naples,  and  who  continued  to 
have  an  interest  in  his  welfare  after  Charies  became  king  of 
Spain,  displayed  deep  interest  in  Spanish-American  affairs 
in  this  period.  Reforms  in  the  Americas,  he  wrote,  in 
December,  1764,  were  the  most  important  question  that  the 
king  had  to  confront.  He  repeated  this  opinion  in  several 
letters  of  the  year  1765,  saying  that  Spain  ought  to  reor- 

*  Danvila.  IV,  104  ;  Addison.  51-52.  «Ro«ineau.  II.  55-59.  61. 

•Duivjla,IY,82-fi6;  FenwdelRio,        ^  ZmaooiB,  V,  696. 
I.46Ch61. 
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ganise  its  navy  and  fortify  its  ports  in  the  Americas,  for  the 
Epgllsh  fanaticism  for  conquest  was  increasing.  His  let- 
ter of  August  16,  1766,  to  Squillace  speaks,  however,  of 
the  greater  need  for  reorganizing  the  fleet.  Although  the 
fortification  and  garrisons  of  America  were  too  weak  to  wixh- 
staud  a  siege,  they  could  nevertheless  keep  up  a  defensive 
war  without  great  danger  of  beiii<<  lost.*  Nor  wsas  the 
Spanish  government  unmindful  of  danger  in  the  Americas, 
despite  its  preoccupation  over  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain.' 

The  principal  diplomatic  interest  down  to  1771  concerns 
the  events  leading  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Englisli  from  the 
Falkland  Islands  in  1770,  and  the  subsequent  warlike  prep- 
arations of  England  and  Spain.    Peace  was  hardly  estab- 
lished in  1768  when  two  English  warships  were  prepared  for  a 
secret  mission  under  Biron  as  commiindor.    News  of  it  was 
pul)lished  in  Holland  in  May,  1764,  wIk  iice  the  Spaniards 
learned  of  it.    Biron  left  England  in  July,  1764,  and  touched 
at  one  of  the  Falkland  Islands  in  January,  1765,  at  a  place 
called  by  him  Port  Egmont.    He  apphed  the  name  Falklands 
to  the  group,  and  took  possession  for  England.   He  did  not 
form  a  settlement,  but  went  on  around  the  world,  reaching 
England  again  in  1766.    His  act  cannot  be  said  to  have  given 
England  title  to  the  Falklands,  for  the  islands  had  be^  di^ 
covered  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  by  Spanish  navi* 
gators  and  had  been  visited  by  Spaniards  as  recently  as 
1763.^°   A  French  expedition  under  Bougainville  had  pre- 
ceded the  English  in  the  Falklands,  and  had  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  one  of  the  islands  in  1764.   The  expedition  seems 
to  have  been  despatched  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  court,  which  first  got  news  of  it  from  America,  the 
FVench  ships  having  put  in  at  Montevideo.  Hie  news  was 
not  well  received  in  Spain,  and  inquiry  was  made  of  the 
French  court  concerning  the  objects  of  the  expedition.  A 
reply  was  made  that  the  ships  had  gone  in  search  of  a  de- 
serted island,  to  facilitate  passage  of  Cape  Horn  by  French 
navigators.  An  accident  had  forced  them  to  put  in  at 

'  Danvila,  rv.  92,  111.  eav  that  the  ulanda  were  discovered 

>  Ibui..  IV.  111.  in  168G  bv  the  Enfftidi  nptftin  CoiN^cy, 

»  Altamira,  IV,  68.   Other  accouato     e^.  Rousseau,  II.  M. 
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Montevideo,  but  they  had  no  intention  of  trading  with 
SpaniBh  America.  They  had  found  an  island  to  their  pur- 
pose, one  of  the  Maluinas  or  Falkland  group.^' 

That  the  Falklands  were  regarded  as  strat^eally  im- 
portant by  Spain  appears  from  a  confidential  letter  of  Gii- 
maldi  to  an  intimate  friend,  August  6,  1764.  Spain  oug^t 
to  prevent  the  French  establishment,  he  said,  as  it  might 
later  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  Gape  Horn.  A 
Spanish  settlement  should  be  made  at  the  Bay  of  San  Ju- 
lian on  the  mainland  [opposite  the  Falklands],  for  the 
Falklands  and  San  Julil^  were  the  keys  to  Spain's  kingdoms 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  If  they  were  occupied,  and  if 
the  viceroy  of  Peru  would  take  action  to  cover  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  his  kingdom  and  to  fortify  two  or  three 
essential  ones,  those  kingdoms  would  be  unconquerable  by 
forces  coming  from  Europe,  and  illicit  trade  could  not  be 
carried  on.  The  French  were  soon  asked  to  withdraw,  lest 
the  English  be  tempted  to  follow  their  example  and  settle 
there.  Choiseul  agreed,  provided  Spain  herself  wiished  to 
make  a  settlement.** 

In  April,  1767,  the  islands  were  formally  delivered  to 
Spain  by  the  French.  Sometime  before,  an  English  expe- 
dition had  reached  Port  Egmont  and  had  made*  a  settle- 
ment. In  December,  1766,  the  English  governor  had  visited 
the  French  colony  and  protested  against  it,  claiming  that  the 
islands  belonged  to  England,  and  the  dispute  was  renewed 
by  the  Spfinish  and  English  gm'j^rnors  nftor  the  transfer  by 
France  to  Sjxiin.  Each  ordered  the  otlu  r  to  withdraw,  the 
EngHshman  setting  a  time  limit  of  six  months. llie  af- 
fair was  reported  to  the  Spanish  government,  which  sent 
an  order  to  the  captain  general  of  Buenos  Aires,  February 
23,  1768,  to  expel  the  EngUsh  by  force.  At  least  one  Span- 
ish minister  was  for  war,  the  fiery  Aragonese,  Count  Aranda, 

Danvila,  IV,  03-94.    Some  such  would   bo   greatly  diminished,  fresh 

place  waa  bwevad  to  be  neci«Haiy  to  vatetahlea  aU  lona.  and  the  orew  in  aad 

aBow  of  a  toeak  in  the  voyage.   Boats  atraits  from  aourvy. 

were  so  poorly  oonstniotod  then  and  "  Danvila,  IV,  94-96. 

ao  slow  that  they  usually  had  to  stop  ^*  Altamira,  XV.  38;  Rousseau,  11, 
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president  of  the  Council  of  Castile.  The  EngHsh  govern- 
ment was  informed  of  Spain's  proposed  action  in  the  Falk- 
lands,  and  France  was  sou  ruled  to  see  whether  she  would 
live  up  to  the  Family  CoinpLict.^^  It  was  not  until  De- 
cember, 1769,  that  the  Spanish  were  able  to  hnd  Fort  Eg- 
mont.  A  fleet  was  sent  from  BuenoB  Aires,  aiid  the  port 
surrendered  on  June  10,  1770.^^ 

The  news  reached  Europe  at  a  time  when  the  English 
government  was  irritated  against  Spain  on  other  grounds. 
By  a  decree  of  June  24,  1770,  Charles  III  had  prohibited 
the  importation  and  consumption  of  English  muslins,  thereby 
causing  serious  lost  to  English  shippers. This  and  the 
Falkland  incident  were  enough  to  cause  Parliament  to  vote 
funds  in  pr^aration  for  war.  Aranda  headed  the  war 
party  in  Spain,  but  Lord  North  and  Giimaldi,  respectiyely 
chief  ministers  of  England  and  Spain,  were  at  first  lees 
inclined  to  fi^t,  but  as  the  year  1770  drew  to  a  close,  Gi>* 
maldi  had  changed  his  mind.  The  EiU^h  were  making 
excessive  demands  for  satisfaction,  as  wdl  as  for  the  resti* 
tution  of  Port  Egmont.  Furthennorei  it  was  believed  that 
the  leading  French  minister,  Choiseul,  stood  ready  to  bring 
France  in  on  Spain's  side,  although  according  to  Rousseau 
that  conclusion  was  unwarranted.  So,  expeditions  were 
prepared,  fleets  united,  and  the  respective  ambassadors 
withdrew.  War  seenicd  inevitable,  when  an  unforeseen 
event  occurred,  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  ailairs.  This 
wah  the  fall  of  Choiseul,  who  was  succeeded  in  power  by 
D'Aiguillon  of  the  party  of  peace.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Louis  XV  calmly  disregarded  the  Family  Compact, 
saying,  "My  minister  wanted  war,  but  I  do  not.'  Spain, 
therefore,  had  to  yield  as  gracefully  as  possible,  and  on 
January  22,  1771,  tlie  Spanish  ambassador  signed  a  decla- 
ration at  London  disapproving  the  removal  of  the  English 
coiorusts  and  promising  to  restore  Port  Egmont,  without 
prejudice,  however,  to  Spain's  claim  of  sovereignty.^^ 

These  events  occurred  duhng  the  time  that  the  Marques 

u  Daovila.  IV.  112-17.  »  Ferrar  del  Rio.  Ill,  67. 
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de  Croix  was  vioeroy;  of  New  Spain.  Bib  views  are  worth 
noting.  Writing  to  hia  brother^  April  2S,  1771j  Croix  said 
that  he  did  not  yet  know  whether  war  had  been  declared, 
but  he  was  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence.  He 
did  not  think  that  New  Spain  was  in  any  great  danger; 
any  English  attack  on  the  Spanish  colonies  would  be  di- 
rected against  Porto  Rico  or  Campeche^  he  thought."  His 
instruction  to  Bucarely,  September  1,  1771,  noted  Vera 
Cruz  as  the  most  important  port  of  New  Spain,  and  the 
key  to  the  kingdom.**  Acapulco  would  be  open  to  attack, 
but  such  an  event  was  unlikely  because  of  the  length  of  the 
voyage  necessary  to  reach  there.  The  ^lanila  galleon 
would  be  able  to  def(  nd  the  port,  and,  luoreover,  the  country 
was  mountainous  and  thinly  populated^  nut  an  inviting 
punit  to  occupy.^ 

A  new  factor  was  now  to  appear  to  affect  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  Spain  and  England,  the  latter's  quarrel  with 
lier  American  colonies.  George  Bancroft  intimates  that 
as  early  as  1769  Spain  favored  England  rather  than  the  col- 
onief?,  because  of  the  danger  that  a  near-by  independent 
r(  pniJic  would  represent,  and  his  view  has  been  followed 
by  other  writers,  or  else  notliing  has  been  said  by  them  at 
all.^^  The  tirst  intimation  cif  Sj:)aTii?h  hostility  to  England 
comes  when  Spain  began  in  177b  to  contribute  funds  to  the 
Americans.  In  fact,  Spain's  preparations  for  war  were 
going  on  for  a  half  decade  preceding  that  year,  although 
in  the  earlier  years  without  reference  to  En^^and^s  co- 
lonial troubles. 

Spain  might  justly  have  abandoned  the  Family  Compact 
after  the  Falkland  incident,  but  her  hatred  and  fear  of 
England  were  too  great,  although  for  a  time,  the  compact 
suffered  partial  eclipse.  Not  only  the  Falkland  affair,  but 
also  the  fall  of  Choiseul,  its  proponent  in  France,  weakened 
it.  Charles  III  eaw  that  in  future  he  could  count  only 
upon  his  own  forces,  but  he  continued  to  increase  and  equip 


"  Croix,  Corre^pottdance,  224. 
«  Ibid.,  286.  »  Ibid..  287. 
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them.  Toward  the  close  oi  the  year  1772,  we  find  him  mak- 
ing inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  the  English  military  and 
naval  forces.**  Furthermore,  an  apparent  return  to  the 
Family  Compact  is  noticeable  by  1773.  Late  in  that  year 
we  find  the  warlike  Aranda  become  Spanish  ambassador  to 
France,  and  his  influence  at  once  began  to  make  itself  felt. 
In  November^  1773|  Aranda  conferred  with  D'Aiguillon 
about  the  European  situation,  and  reported  the  result  to 
Grimaldi.  Reference  to  the  partition  of  Poland  had  been 
made,  but  this  was  of  only  passing  interest  to  Aranda.  But 
as  regards  England  he  told  D'Aiguillon  that  that  countiy 
was  making  exceptional  naval  preparations  with  a  view  to 
imposing  its  law  upon  all  opponents,  and  he  urged  that 
Ftanoe  prepare  for  war,  as  Spain  was  doing.  D'AiguiUon 
refused  to  see  anything  alanning  in  the  situation,  but 
later  made  plans  in  case  war  should  break  out,  as  for 
example  to  bum  the  Portsmouth  navy  yard.  The  French 
army  and  navy  were  in  a  fair  st&te  of  readiness,  so  far  as 
Aranda  was  able  to  learn.  He  recommended  that  the 
Bourbon  kings  garrison  the  principal  points  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  in  which  case  it  would  'matter  little  if  the 
English  should  occupy  indefensible  points,  as  the  latter 
could  not  hold  them  without  being  much  weakened.  Be* 
sides,  the  English  had  to  reckon  on  the  need  of  protect- 
ing the  British  Isles,  and  would  not  send  many  men  far 
away.  D'Aiguiilun  was  interested  in  the  course  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  War,  and  hoped  it  might  continue  long 
enough  for  Sweden  to  reorganize  her  forces.  He  suggested 
Sweden  as  a  good  base  from  which  to  attack  the  north  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  also  noted  the  value  of  Sweden  as  a 
ciieck  against  Russia.  Aranda  reported  this  much,  without 
noteworthy  comment.  Aranda's  conversations  with  D'Ai- 
guillon  were  warmly  approved  by  Charles  III.  Grimaldi's 
letter  to  Aranda  of  December  27,  1773,  stated  that  Spam 
was  continuinfi:  her  naval  preparations  with  the  greatest 
ardur,  and  huprcl  to  fz;pt  the  fleet  in  such  shape  that  it  could 
go  to  sea  quicidy;  it  would  be  important  in  a  war  with 

»  Dauvll*,  IV,  877-7a 
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England  to  strike  at  once,  for  the  English  type  of  govern- 
ment did  not  permit  of  uniting  its  fleet  with  such  rapidity 
as  Spain  could  employ.** 

Warlike  negotiations  seem  to  have  given  way  to  otiber 
matters  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1774.  Louis  XV  thought 
of  marrying  again,  and  the  possibility  of  his  clioosing  a 
Spanish  princess  for  a  time  held  the  stage.  Later,  he  gave 
up  the  idea,  and  talk  of  it  liad  h^irdly  (  ome  to  an  end  when 
Louis  was  taken  sick  and,  on  May  10,  he  died.  Matters 
were  then  halted  until  a  new  government  could  get  under 
way.  There  was  a  change  of  ministry  and  a  period  ul  un- 
certainty as  to  its  attitude.  Vergennes  succeeded  D'Aiguil- 
lon  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  but  as  he  was  at  the  time 
ambassador  to  Sweden,  it  was  not  until  July  that  he  was 
ready  to  take  up  his  duties  at  the  Frencli  court.  Indications 
in  the  meantime,  however,  were  that  France  would  stand  by 
the  Family  Compact,  or  so  at  least  tlie  king  and  his  min- 
isters said.  This  possibility  gave  England  no  small  concern, 
according  to  the  vSpanish  ambassador  in  London.  Choiseul 
returned  to  the  French  court,  and  that,  too,  was  regarded 
as  a  favorable  symptom  by  Spain.^  In  this  period  occurred 
an  incident  which  might  have  precipitated  a  war  if  both 
Spain  and  England  had  not  been  uncertain  as  to  France's 
attitude.  An  English  ship  took  possession  of  Viegues  or 
Crab  Island,  only  two  leagues  from  Porto  Rico,  despite  the 
protest  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Porto  Rico.  The  issue 
remained  in  doubt  for  a  time,  but,  on  June  18,  Grimaldi  was 
able  to  inform  Aranda  that  the  English  force  had  aban- 
doned the  island.^' 

Vergennes  was  at  his  post  by  July,  1774.  His  early  cor- 
respondence, both  with  the  king  and  with  French  ambas- 
sadors at  olher  courts,  shows  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
and  ardent  supporter  of  the  Fanuly  Compact,  although 
we  shall  see  that  this  enthusiasm  was  tempered  in  mo- 
ments of  crisis  by  a  clear  view  of  what  most  favored  France, 
and  at  all  times  by  a  desire  to  see  France  profit  commer- 

»  D  uu-ilH.  rv.  m)-'M).  »C<MW,  V,  7-8;  DMmto,  IV,  89S, 
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cially.  In  his  instructions  of  July  22^  1774,  to  Baron  de 
Breteuil,  ambassador  to  Vieinui,  Vergennes  outlined  the 
status  of  French  foreign  policy  upon  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI  to  the  throne.  Of  France's  engagements  the  most 
important  was  that  of  the  Family  Compact  with  Spain,  he 
said.  It  was  necessary,  not  only  in  case  the  situation  in 
England's  American  colomes  should  offer  a  chance  to  at- 
tack England,  but  also  for  a  more  immediate  object  upon 
which  the  rest  depended,  that  of  giving  France  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  her  army  and  navy  ap^ain.  The  com- 
pact rested  on  the  strongost  tif^s  of  blood,  amity,  and  po- 
litical interest,  and  fulhiied  admirably  the  double  purpose 
of  opposing  superior  forces  to  the  English  navy,  and  of 
tempering  England's  penchant  for  attacking  France,  be- 
cause  of  her  unwillingness  to  break  with  Spain.  Spain^  how- 
ever, was  not  equally  desirous  of  avoiding  a  break,  because 
of  £bgland'8  profits,  licit  and  illicit,  in  Spanish  trade,  and 
because  Spain  had  in  every  way  to  dread  the  superiority  of 
the  British  forces  in  Nortii  America.  Thus,  the  common 
enemy,  England,  was  the  most  dangerous  and  most  powerful 
opponent  of  the  two  crowns.  There  were  other  objects  of 
the  pact,  but  Spain  was  not  eaqpected  to  enter  into  these 
any  more  than  she  mi^^t  desire;  it  is  noteworthy  that 
these  other  objects  included  relations  with  Sweden,  Poland, 
and  Turkey,  as  against  Russia.  In  fine,  the  Family  CSom- 
pact  should  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  Louis  XVI's  foiv 
eign  policy.^  To  Ossun,  the  French  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid, Vergennes  wrote,  the  same  day,  that  he  was  ready 
upon  all  occasions  to  give  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of 
his  desire  to  maintain  it.^  Much  to  the  s^ne  effect  were 
his  words  to  the  king,  December  8,  1774,  on  which  date  he 
presented  a  memorial  on  the  political  situation  of  France 
with  relation  to  the  different  powers.  England,  he  said, 
was  dangerous,  because  more  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of 
her  neighbors  than  solicitous  for  developing  her  own,  and 
because  the  British  ministry,  despite  friendly  assurances, 
was  ready  to  unite  party  sentiment  in  England  by  stirring 
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up  a  war  against  France.  The  Family  Compaet  was  the 
surest  means  of  holding  England  in  cheek.** 

Aianda  was  favorably  impressed  by  the  situation  at  the 
French  court*  He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Grimaldii  August 
b,  1774,  in  which  he  discussed  the  king  and  queen  and  the 
leading  ministers.  Maurepas,  ^en  seventy-three  years 
oldy  had  reentered  the  Ck>uncil  of  State^  and  was  the  king's 
principal  adviser.  He  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  agree- 
ment  with  Spain.  V^ennes  waa  a  man  of  no  party,  think- 
ing only  of  tiie  interests  of  the  servioe.  Turgot  had  become 
secretary  of  the  navy,  but  would  have  a  hard  task  as  his 
predecessor,  M.  de  Boines,  had  left  that  department  in 
confusion.^*    In  another  letter,  the  same  randa  re- 

ferred to  the  surprise  caused  by  the  unexpected  peace  con- 
cluded between  Huysia  nnd  Furkey,  resulting  in  advantages 
to  the  former.  There  was  some  fear  lest  Russia  might  re- 
new its  pretensions  to  Finland  iit^ainst  Sweden.'®  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  Russo-Turkish  War  had  endured 
from  October  6,  1768,  to  July  21.  1774  ;  also,  that  the  fear 
of  Russia  in  North  Amenca  does  not  seem  to  have  filled 
large  enough  place  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  to  have 
caught  the  attention  of  Danvila,  Rousseau,  or  others  who 
have  devoted  their  works  to  the  diplomacy  of  Spain  in  this 
period.  That  such  a  fear  existed  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  comparatiyely  unimpor- 
tant. 

The  British  ministry  reached  the  same  conclusion  as 
Aranda  with  regard  to  the  adherence  of  France  and  Spain 
to  the  Family  Compact,  and  conaeqiientiy  planned  to 
occupy  Spain  with  other  affairs,  so  as  to  separate  her  from 
France,  or  at  least  to  turn  her  from  following  a  common 
poKcy."  Two  matters  were  at  hand  of  which  they  might 
avail  themselves,  the  disputes  of  Spain  with  the  sultan  of 
Morocco,  and  her  quarrels  with  Portugal  over  boundaries 
in  South  America. 

By  a  treaty  of  the  year  1767,  satisfactory  relations  be- 
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tweesa  Spain  and  Morocco  had  been  establiflhedi  induding 
the  recognition  of  Spain's  nfjbt  to  her  establishments  on  the 
North  Ajfrioan  coast.  Late  in  1774,  however,  the  sultan 
announced  that  he  could  no  longer  tolerate  Christian  posts 
in  his  empire,  and  he  commenced  the  siege  of  Metilla,  a 
Spanish  town  there.  The  ensuing  military  operations  need 
not  be  followed,  except  to  note  a  battle  before  Algiers  in 
July,  1776.  On  this  occasion  Greneral  O'Reilly,  reformer  of 
the  Spanish  army  and  a  man  of  tremendous  reputation, 
suffered  a  crushing  defeat  with  a  loss  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand men  in  killed  and  wound^.'*  When  the  news  came  to 
Spain  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  O'Reilly,  as  also 
against  Grimaldi,  who  already  had  many  opponents  of  the 
nationalist  element,  Grimaldi  being  an  Italian.  What  is 
more  to  the  point  here  is  that  England  was  tjelieved  to 
have  inspired  tlie  sultan  of  Morocco  to  attack  Spam.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Ferndn-Ntiftez,  hunself  a  participator  in 
the  O'Reilly  expedition.** 

Tliere  was  a  much  stronger  case  against  Eiigland  on  the 
charge  of  inciting  her  ally,  Portup;alj  against  Spain  over 
South  American  affairs.  Certainly  England  supported 
Portugal's  exaggerated  claims.^*  Boundaries  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  colonies  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  had 
never  been  settled  satisfactorily,  resulting  in  perennial 
disputes  in  that  region,  especially  conoeming  the  province 
of  SacrameDto.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  trouble  at 
this  time  was  the  policy  of  the  Portuguese  minister  of 
state,  Pombal;  who  was  desirous  of  making  conquests 
in  South  America,  and  who  was  willing  to  go  to  any  length 
in  bad  faith  to  achieve  his  end,  relying  upon  the  support  of 
England,  in  case  Spain  should  declare  war.  The  course  of 
events  may  first  be  toaced,  after  which,  a  discussion  of  their 
place  in  Spanish  diplomacy  may  be  resumed. 

Fomba!  secretly  sent  orders  to  Portuguese  officials  in  the 
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Sacramento  region  to  seize  desirable  Spanish  territories. 
When  news  of  the  seizures  came  to  Europe  he  would  pre- 
tend that  it  was  false,  or  that  nothing  more  than  inconse- 
quential affrays  between  Spanish  and  Portuguese  soldiers 
had  occurred.  He  promised  to  order  his.  troops  to  desist 
from  such  actions,  and  asked  Charles  III  to  do  the  same. 
The  latter  did  so,  but  Pombal,  on  the  contraiy,  continued 
to  order  hostilities  and  to  send  reinforcements,  hoping  to 
secure  posts  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  dislodge  the 
Portuguese  by  the  time  that  his  duplicity  could  no  longer 
be  concealed.  Not  only  did  he  deceive  Charles  III  for 
awhile,  but  he  misled  the  Rnglish  ministers  as  well,  pretend- 
ing that  Portugal  was  a  victim  of  Spanish  ambition. 

A  change  in  &e  situation  came  as  a  result  of  the  American 
Bevolution.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1775  England  was 
so  busily  engaged  with  her  colonies  that  she  was  far  from 
desiring'  war  in  Eiurope,  and  restrained  Portugal.  The 
British  Cabinet  announced  that  it  would  take  no  part  in 
the  Spanish-Portuguese  quarrel,  provided  Spain  should  make 
no  attempts  against  Brazil  or  Portugal  itself.  Pombal 
now  made  peaceful  overtures  to  Charles  III,  hoping  to  de- 
lay Spain's  sending  of  troops  to  k^outh  .Vinerica,  as  had 
beeu  proposed,  but  the  proofs  of  Pombars  perfidy  were  so 
clear,  that  he  was  no  longer  believed.  An  expedition  set 
sail  from  Cadiz  in  November,  1776,  the  fleet  being  under 
the  Marques  de  Casa  Tilly,  and  the  troops  commanded  by 
Pedro  Ceballos.  En  route  to  Buenos  Aires  the  Portuguese 
island  of  Santa  Catherina,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  was 
captured.  Tlien  followed  the  seizure  of  the  Portuguese 
fleet,  and  the  reconquest  of  Sacramento. 

Meanwhile,  fortune  played  into  Spain's  hands  in  another 
respcrt.  On  February  23,  1777,  Jos6  I  of  Portugal  died. 
His  wife,  Marfa  Victoria,  who  became  regent,  was  a  sister 
of  Charles  III  and  an  opponent  of  Pombal,  whose  fall  from 
power  occurred  immediately.  In  October  of  that  year  a 
treaty  wae  signed  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  entirely 
favorable  to  the  former.  The  much-disputed  Sacramento 
colony  and  the  other  lands  occupied  or  claimed  by  Portugal 
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were  recognued  as  belonging  to  Spain,  while  Baata  Cathe- 
rina  and  other  parte  of  Brasil  recently  conquered  by 
Ceballoe  were  restored  to  Portugal.^ 

Ossun  had  reported  to  Vergennes,  July  7,  1774,  that  war 
between  Spain  a;id  Portugal  was  a  possibility,  due  to  the 
lattcr's  aggressions  in  South  America. The  situation  was 
far  from  pleasing  to  Vergonnes,  who  feared  that  Spain  might 
desire  to  conquer  Portugal,  and  thus  bring  on,  not  only  war 
with  England,  but  a  general  European  war,  lest  Spain's 
conquest  result  in  too  great  Bourbon  strength,  upsetting 
the  balance  of  power.  Naturally,  he  was  eager  to  learn  the 
attitude  of  England,  and  asked  Garnier,  his  ambassador  in 
Lisbon,  to  learn  what  he  could  on  that  point.  Vergennes 
boli(  ved  that  England  would  not  openly  come  to  Portugal's 
aid;  but  that  she  would  do  so  surreptitiously.^^  At  the 
same  time  he  was  not  n(^^lect  in(j;  to  use  the  Family  Compact 
for  France^s  commercial  advantage.  Writing  to  Ossun, 
September  13,  1774,  he  charged  him  to  say  that  France  was 
eager  to  reorganize  her  finances  and  her  navy,  as  Charles  III 
had  suggested,  but  commercial  prosperity  was  a  necessaiy 
prerequisite^  and  that  depended  upon  finding  a  market 
outside  her  own  borders.  Spain  mi^t,  therefore,  grant 
eertain  commercial  favors  to  France,  and  at  least  put  her 
on  an  equal  basis  with  England,  mentioning  the  case  of 
prepared  leathers  on  which  the  duty  was  twnee  as  high 
against  French  goods  as  against  those  from  England.^^ 

EiUg^nd's  attitude  toward  Spain  in  the  affair  with  Por- 
tugal was  not  long  in  doubt.  Lord  Stoimont,  British  am- 
bassador to  France,  told  Vergennes  that  Spain  was  getting 
ready  to  attack  Portugal,  not  only  in  America,  but  also  in 
Portugal  itself,  and  that  En^and  could  not  look  upon  such 
preparations  with  indifference.  Writing  of  this  to  Gri- 
maldi,  September  30, 1774,  Aranda  said  that  he  was  answer^ 
ing  other  foreign  ministers  at  Paris  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  plans  of  Spain,  saying  truthfully  that  he  knew 
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nothing  of  them.'*  Whereas  6tormont  a  manner  with  Ver- 
gennes  had  been  brusque,  in  order  to  intimidate  France, 
Lord  Grantham  at  Madrid  had  made  similar  inquiries  with 
poUteness,  in  order  to  keep  Spain  from  coming  too  strongly 
to  France's  support.  Vergennes  was  not  easily  frightened, 
however.  Storinont  had  demanded  that  France  sliould 
check  the  hostile  designs  of  Charles  III,  whereupon  Ver- 
gennes replied  that  he  could  not  intervene,  not  having 
heard  from  the  two  countries  of  tiieir  (litT(Tonc(^s,  and  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mtentions  of  the 
CathoUc  King  were  less  sincerely  pacific  than  those  of  Eng- 
land.^ Similarly,  Giimaldi  expressed  surprise  at  Grant- 
ham's representation,  saying  that  it  was  not  Spain  but  Por- 
tugal which  was  making  warUke  preparations.  Writing  of 
this  to  Aranda,  October  15,  1774,  QrinuUdi  remarked  that 
England  had  said  nothing  while  Portugal  was  sending  troope, 
shipli,  and  munitions  to  South  America,  but  when  there 
seemed  a  likelihood  that  Spain  might  do  so,  she  affected 
astosishmenti  and  was  even  bold  enough  to  assert  that 
Spain  was  forming  an  army  on  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
One  might  believe  that  England  was  in  an  agreement  with 
Portugal  to  draw  Spain  into  a  war,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
British  ministry  sincerely  desired  and  even  needed  peace. 
So,  very  Hkely,  Pombal  was  deceiving  the  English  mini»- 
ters.^  OsBun's  report  to  Vergennes,  October  8,  1774|  was 
in  Bubstantifd  agreement  with  this.  He  believed  that 
Grimaldi  and  Charles  III  desired  peace^  but  that  they 
would  fight  in  a  just  cause.  If  Spain  should  attempt  to 
retake  the  posts  in  vSouth  America  which  the  Portuguese 
liad  .seized,  it  might  lead  to  war.**  Vergennes'  reply  shows 
that  France  might  have  abandoned  the  Family  Compact 
again  in  case  of  a  rupture.  Vergennes  believed  that  Por- 
tugal was  the  aggressor,  and  that  Pombal  was  endeavoring 
to  draw  the  English  into  it.  He  said  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  an  English  fleet's  being  sent  to  Brazil,  which  was 
as  important  to  England  as  if  it  were  her  own,  and  as  the 
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British  navy  had  a  taste  for  plunder^  such  an  event  mi^t 
cause  war.  He  had  told  Stonnont  that  peace  might  be 
maintamed  if  England  would  eause  Portugal  to  stop  sending 
war  material  and  troops.  If  England  dedred  peace,  he  con- 
tinued to  Ossiin,  France  had  no  choice  but  to  agree. 
Louis  XVI  was  devoted  to  the  Family  Compact,  but  the 
finances  were  in  disorder.  They  must  be  restored,  Mnd  the 
na\y  put  in  shape,  things  which  would  take  LVance  sev- 
eral years,  and  until  then  France  could  give  no  effective 
aid  to  Spam.  l"liis  much  was  told  to  Ossun  in  confidence, 
and  he  was  not  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  Spanish  ministry.** 
Meanwhile,  Vergennes  renewed  his  plea  for  commercial 
advantages  with  Spain,  or  at  least  that  FraiHtf  be  allowed 
privileges  equally  with  England,  the  common  enemy  of  the 
two  crowns.**  To  Aranda,  however,  the  impression  was 
given  that  France  stood  back  of  Spain,  both  in  the  affair 
with  Morocco  and  in  that  with  Portugal.*^  And  so  she 
did, — in  sympathy. 

As  the  year  1774  drew  to  a  close,  England's  dispute  with 
her  American  colonies  began  to  loom  on  the  diplomatic 
horizon,  although  its  importance  was  not  yet  grasped. 
In  England  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  Whig  device  against  the 
Tories,  and  opinion  at  the  French  court  naturally  followed 
that  of  London,  its  advent  being  welcomed  on  the  ground 
that  England  would  be  kept  busy  enough  to  prevent  her 
attacking  France.  At  least  one  British  minister,  however, 
Lord  Rochford,  saw  eaiiy  in  1774  that  the  matter  was 
serious.  The  Boston  rioters  were  descendants  of  Crom- 
well's Puritans,  he  qaid,  implying  by  that,  that  tii^  would 
fight.  His  remarks  were  duly  quoted  to  the  French  court 
in  Guines'  report  of  June  13, 1774.^  Spain  was  preoccupied 
with  the  Portuguese  difficulty,  especially  because  of  Eng- 
land's favorable  attitude  toward  Portugal.  Grimaldi  wrote 
to  Aranda,  December  5,  1774,  asking  him  to  sound  the 
French  ministiy  to  see  if  France  would  stand  by  the  Family 
Compact  in  case  of  war ;  the  matter  was  urgent,  as  news 
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Had  come  from  Buenos  Aires  that  the  Portuguese  were  plan- 
ning an  assault  on  the  port  of  Santa  Teda.  Aranda's 
reply,  December  19,  1774,  advised  against  open  prepara- 
tion for  war,  but  suggested  that  the  Spaniards  in  America 
should  be  induced  to  resist  the  Portuguese.  Then,  if  it 
came  to  war,  the  French  would  not  "have  the  face"  (no 
tendrdn  cara)  to  withhold  their  aid.*'  About  at  this  time 
Pombal  seemed  to  have  relented,  being  advised,  no  doubt, 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  England's  sustaining  Portu- 
gal. Vergennes,  who  wislied  to  retain  the  Family  Com- 
pact for  an  occasion  wiien  it  might  redound  to  France's 
advantage,  wrote  to  Ossun,  January  3,  1775,  praising  him 
for  not  having  told  Charles  III  of  FraiKc's  need  for  peace, 
and  adding  that  the  king  of  Spain  mus^t  not  be  allowed  to 
beUeve  that  France  would  not  have  come  to  his  aid  in  case 
war  had  broken  out.** 

By  December,  1774,  it  became  clear  that  England's  Ameri- 
can troubles  were  somethiiifj;  more  than  passing:  riots. 
Gamier,  who  had  become  chargi  d^ajfaires  in  London,  wrote 
Vergennes,  December  19,  1774,  that  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant event  since  the  English  Revolution.  He  sug- 
gested that  France  help  the  Aznerieans  in  secret,  as  America 
might  withdraw  her  commerce  from  England  and  offer  it 
to  otheir  nations,  in  the  event  of  a  quarrel  with  England.  On 
January  27,  1775,  he  announced  that  England  was  pre- 
paring to  send  G^eral  Gage  with  9000  men  to  put  down 
the  colonists,  and  sounded  a  warning  that  she  might  seize 
the  Antilles  in  the  flush  of  success^  or  as  a  recompense  for 
defeat,  if  the  colonists  should  be  victorious.  Her  seemingly 
pacific  intentions  should  not  allow  the  French  court  to  be 
caught  unprepared.  Vergennes  was  much  impressed  by 
Qamier's  warning.  Writing  to  Ossun^  February  7,  1775, 
he  urged  him  to  rouse  the  Spanish  court  to  the  importance 
of  England's  despatch  of  troops  to  America.  Although  they 
might  be  int^ded  solely  for  use  against  the  colonials,  un- 
foreseen events,  such  as  a  change  of  ministry  in  England, 
might  brinp^  about  a  new  destination  for  them  dangerous  to 
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the  establishments  of  France  and  Spain  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  France  waa  taking  precautions  against  unforeseen 
attack,  and  hoped  that  Spain  would  do  so,  too.  Writing 
again,  Febniaiy  14,  he  stated  that  England's  difficulties 
would  prevent  her  from  assisting  Portugal,  but  the  danger 
of  war  with  England  was  even  greater,  because  of  ^e 
magnitude  of  her  efforts,  and  it  b^ooved  France  and  Spain 
to  fortify  themselves,  lest  the  recoil  fall  upon  their  colonies 
when  least  expected.  "I  am  not  calm,  I  assure  you,  sir/' 
he  said,  '^in  seeing  the  English  cany  such  great  land  and  sea 
forces  to  America."  Oscnin's  letter  of  February  20,  1775, 
said  that  Charles  III  and  Grimaldi  agreed  with  Vergennes, 
and  had  told  him  that  Spain  was  doing  everything  possible 
to  put  the  Americas  in  a  state  of  defence.  Spain  now  had 
a  navy  of  forty-four  vessels,  and  artillery  and  munitions 
were  being  prepared  for  ten  or  eleven  thousand  men  who 
were  to  be  ready  to  embark  without  delay.  Havana,  Furto 
Rico,  and  the  kiugdoin  of  New  Spain  had  been  fortified ; 
there  was  a  colonial  militia  with  Spanish  officers  in  those 
places  and  in  Cumand,  Caracas,  and  Buenos  Aires,  and 
there  were  Spanish  regulars  in  all  of  the  places  named, 
except  Cumand  and  Caracas,  and  also  in  Cartagena, 
Panamd,  and  Portobeiio.*' 

Meanwhile,  Escarano  in  London  liad  been  impressed, 
much  as  Gamier  iiad  been,  by  tho  danger  to  Spain's  colonies 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  English  troops  in  America. 
There  were  11,736  British  soldiers  there,  he  wrote  to  Gri- 
maldi, March  6,  1775,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  attack  Spain's 
possessions,  both  because  they  were  near,  and  because 
England  had  so  many  transports  at  hand.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  England  could  not  defeat  America  with  its 
''three  million  souls  guided  by  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty, 
and  accustomed  to  live  in  a  kind  of  independence,''  a  people 
"who  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  valor."  If  the  opposi- 
tion should  overthrow  the  Tory  ministry,  it  would  mean 
war  with  Spain,  as  that  would  bring  Chatham  (Pitt),  Rich- 
mond, and  Shelbume  into  power.   Even  with  a  well-in- 
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tentioned  ministiy,  it  waa  not  certain  that  England  would 
not  seek  a  pretext  for  a  rupture,  and  employ  her  forces 
without  warning  against  some  of  the  less  well  fortified  Span« 
ieh  colonies.  She  could  avail  herself  of  Spain's  quarrel 
with  Portugal  for  a  pretext.  Escarano  suggested  that  it 
might  be  well  to  intimate  to  England,  that  she  must  with- 
draw her  troops  and  ships  from  the  Americas,  when  h^ 
quarrel  with  the  colonies  should  be  adjusted.  Lord  North 
wanted  peace,  but  his  position  in  power  was  very  precari- 
ous.**^  In.  referring  to  Chatham,  Escarano  was  mentioning 
the  bugbear  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  mind  of  both 
France  and  Spain,  especially  of  tiie  former.  The  great 
En^h  imperialist  was  ever  ready  for  war,  and  was  re- 
garded at  the  French  court  as  especially  hostile  to  France. 

Danvila  holds  that  France  and  Spain  were  by  this  time 
resolved  to  fight  England.  It  was  only  necessary  to  in- 
crease their  forces,  and  to  seek  an  opportxme  occasion.*^ 
Aranda  and  the  French  ministry  were  making  plans  of  cam- 
paign as  early  as  March,  1775."  Writing  to  Grimiildi, 
March  30,  1775,  Aranda  advised  that  Spain  take  an  atti- 
tude of  open  hostility  to  England.  He  had  just  seen  Mau- 
repas,  Vergennes,  and  Sartine,  and  they  had  informed  him 
that  the  French  fleet  was  in  better  sliape  than  people  thought. 
Aranda  told  them  that  he  believed  that  France  and  Spam 
together  could  destroy  England,  and  reminded  them  of  the 
insecurity  of  treaties  with  England,  because  of  her  system 
of  changing  ministries,  involving  also  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  poliry.  If  tlie  French  and  Spanish  navies  were 
ready,  it  would  be  better  to  break  with  England,  he  had 
said.  By  putting  the  essential  points;  in  the  Amoricas  in 
a  state  of  defence  beforehand,  it  would  matter  httle  if  the 
EngUsh  should  make  attacks  elsewhere.  The  French  min- 
isters had  shown  themselves  agreeable  to  his  proposals. 
Even  the  peace-loving  Charles  III  and  Grimaidi  seemed 
ready  to  fight.  The  latter  wrote  to  Aranda,  April  25, 
1775,  applauding  his  warlike  proposals,  but  suggesting 
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tbat  it  would  be  well  to  ask  England  for  an  explanation 
with  respect  to  her  considerable  forces  in  Americai  and  to 
request  that  she  disarm,  ae  soon  as  peace  should  be  made 
with  her  colonies.  He  enclosed  a  letter  to  Escarano  to  that 
effect^  but  it  was  not  to  be  forwarded  to  him,  unless  the 
French  coiurt  should  approve.   This  would  have  meant  war, 
perhaps,  but  Vergennes  did  not  approve  of  presenting  such 
a  request.   What  is  more  surprising,  Aranda  agreed  with 
him,  althou^  only  because  he  favored  another  pretext  for 
a  rupture.**  While  this  oorrespondence  was  being  carried 
on,  Spain's  naval  preparations  were  going  on  apace,  the 
maritime  expedition  against  the  Barbary  Coast  peoples 
serving  as  an  excuse."    Grimaldi  told  Ossuu,  wrote  the 
latter  to  Vergennes,  April  24,  1775,  that  the  British  am- 
bassador had  taken  good  care  not  to  evince  the  least  anxi- 
ety in  that  regard,  and  if  he  had  done  so,  that  he,  Grimaldi, 
bearing  in  inmd  England^s  colonial  troubles,  wuuid  have 
been  disposed  to  tell  him  that  Spain  was  not  obliged  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  her  conduct  to  England.    Grimaldi  was 
much  impressed  by  the  danger  from  England  in  America, 
and  felt  that  the  Bourbon  crowns  should  spare  no  effort  to 
maintain  and  improve  their  navies.    Spain  had  made  con- 
sidcrabie  progress,  although  much  remamed  to  bp  done,  and 
she  regretted  that  France  was  still  behindhand,  despite  the 
application  and  good-will  of  her  king  and  ministers.'^  That 
Grimaldi's  fears  of  an  attack  on  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonies  had  some  basis  is  confirmed  by  a  remark  of  Lord 
Rochford  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.   Two  campaigns 
would  suffice  to  restore  order  in  America,  he  said,  and  the 
spirits  of  both  the  English  and  the  Americans  could  be  * 
appeased  by  an  attack  on  the  hereditary  enemy,  France.'^ 
This  remark  seems  to  have  been  made  in  July,  1775. 
Aranda  sensed  such  a  possibility,  and  said  that  England, 
knowing  the  real  hostility  of  France  and  Spain,  was  already 
thinking  of  declaring  war  upon  the  House  of  Bourbon.^ 
At  about  this  time,  the  Spanish  authorities  began  to  be 
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impressed  by  an  idea  which  may  well  have  been  a  cauae 
of  their  delay  in  declaring  war.    The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  expressed  first  in  Aranda's  letter  of  July  24,  1775,  to 
Grimaldi.   An  attempt  was  being  made,  he  said,  to  get 
the  English  ministry  to  concede  as  much  as  pOBsible  to  the 
colonists.   An  independent  America  would  be  a  menace, 
as  her  population  was  increasing  and,  consequently,  she 
needed  lands,  and  would  be  more  apt  to  seek  them  in  a 
region  with  a  temperate  dimate  like  New  Spain  than  by 
going  north.   So  the  Americans  might  eventually  dominate 
North  America,  or  might  help  Spain's  colonies  to  become 
independent  too.  There  would  also  be  danger  if  England 
should  defeat  the  Americans,  because  the  latter  would 
probably  join  in  England's  wais  as  in  the  past.   He  urged 
a  more  firm  control  by  Spain  over  Cuba,  San  Domingo, 
and  Porto  Rico,  not  alone  because  of  their  richness,  but 
also  because  they  were  the  key  to  the  continent,  and  easier 
than  other  places  to  defend.    Louisiana,  he  regarded  as 
exposed  in  any  event,  hotli  because  of  America's  expanding 
population  and  because  it  was  the  nearest  of  the  temperate 
lands.    Grimaldi  replied,  August  7,  1775,  that  the  king 
realized  the  truth  of  Aranda's  remarks,  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  suggestions.    Spain  had  too  scant  a  population  to  settle 
all  of  the  colonies,  and  the  latter  were  too  extensive  to  be 
deit'Mfied  equally  well  at  all  places.    Grimaldi  thouirht  it 
mi  nt  it  1)6  de.si  ruble  to  invite  French  settlers  to  San  Do- 
mmgo  and  Porto  Ptico.    As  for  Louisiana,  the  king  thought 
it  best  to  leave  it  alone.    The  English  would  be  able  to 
raise  great  armies  against  that  section,  and  if  Spain  should 
develop  it,  it  might  serve  only  as  an  inducement  for  the 
English  to  come  and  attack  it.* 

At  this  time  also  the  Portuguese  question  again  raised 
its  head,  on  account  of  the  continued  Portuguese  aggre»* 
sions  in  South  America.  As  we  have  seen,  Charles  III  was 
at  length  aroused  to  order  an  expeditionary  force  sent 
from  Spain.  Aranda  was  asked  by  Grimaldi  in  another 
letter  of  August  7  to  request  France  to  intervene  at  Lisbon 
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to  biing  about  an  amicable  end  of  the  dispute  by  causing 
Portugal  to  withdraw  her  troops,  and  Aranda's  reply,  Au- 
gust  20,  stated  that  France  was  willing  to  do  as  requested. 
Aranda  and  Vergennes  proposed  that  the  same  plan  be 
followed  in  En^nd  to  get  that  countiy  to  check  Portugal, 
but  principally  to  discover  by  her  answer  the  real  intent  of 
the  ministiy,  for  it  was  clear  that  England  and  Portugal 
were  working  in  agreement.  Meanwhile,  said  Aranda, 
let  troops  be  sent  to  South  America,  and  others  stationed 
on  the  Portuguese  frontier;  England  could  not  land  an 
army,  as  she  was  having  all  she  could  do  to  find  troops 
enough  for  her  war  with  the  colonies.  Not  long  afterward 
the  Portuguese  question  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  favor- 
able stage.  The  Portuguese  ambassador  had  sliown  a 
disposition  to  settle  the  matter  amicably,  wrote  Gruaaldi, 
September  15,  1775;  so,  French  intervention  would  be 
unnecessary.'* 

From  the  begiiming  of  the  year  1776  V  ergennes  was  fully 
decided  on  war  with  England. Aranda,  naturally,  was  as 
warlike  as  ever,  and  suggested  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  and 
establishing  an  independent  country  there.  This  plan  met 
with  Vert!:ennps'  approval,  but  was  le,<^s  warmly  roecived  in 
Spain,  on  the  g:round  tliat  it  mio::ht  rfisult  in  Ent^land's  vast 
forces  in  America  failing  suddenly  upon  the  Bourbon  col- 
onies. Aranda  recognized  that  England  would  probably 
attack  Spain  whether  successful  or  defeated  in  the  war  with 
her  colonies,  either  to  satisfy  her  ambition,  or  to  recover 
from  her  losses.  Louisiana  and  San  Domingo  were  most 
in  danger,  he  said.  Havana  and  Porto  Rico  could  be  de- 
fended. The  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  make  mihtary 
preparations  at  once,  despite  what  England  might  say.*^ 
Vergennes  tried  to  frighten  Charles  III  with  these  dangers, 
but  the  latter's  reply  asking  ten  or  twelve  thousand  French 
troops  to  defend  French  San  Domingo  found  Vergennes  less 
impressed  by  the  American  danger.  He  declined  to  send 
the  men,  as  it  would  amount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  whicli 
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was  inopportune.  What  better  can  we  ask,  he  said^  than 
what  England  is  doing  against  herself?  She  was  generous 
enough  to  spare  the  Bourbon  courts  the  pains  and  expense 

of  destroying  her.** 

In  June,  1776,  Spain  took  a  fresh  step  in  the  virtual  war 
against  £2ngland,  making  a  beginning  of  contributions  to 
the  Americans.  Fnxkce  had  begun  this  practice  shortly 
before.  The  reason  for  their  doing  so,  despite  the  fear  of 
an  independent  America,  may  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Aranda 
to  Grimaldi  of  June  7.  It  was  neoessaiy  to  make  such  con- 
tributions so  that  the  English  and  Americans  might  weaken 
each  other,  destroying  the  fonner,  and  putting  the  latter 
in  a  state  where  they  would  Usten  to  reason,  that  is,  as 
dictated  by  the  Bourbons,  at  the  beginning  of  their  inde- 
pendence.^^ In  September  Vergennes  presented  a  memorial 
to  Aranda  which  was  warlike  enough  in  sound.  The  prin- 
cipal point  seemed  to  be  that  war  against  England  ought 
soon  to  be  declared,  before  England  should  make  an  at- 
tack on  France  and  Spain.  Spain's  attitude  is  expressed 
in  Grimaldi's  letter  of  October  8,  1776,  to  Aranda.  The 
war  was  inevitable,  and  England  herself  would  declare  it 
as  soon  as  she  found  a  favorable  occasion.  It  would  there- 
fore be  an  indubitable  advantage  to  bep^in  several  months 
before  England  planned  to  do  so,  especially  if  she  were  still 
occupied  ^nth  her  colonies.  If  she  were  about  to  make  peace 
with  them,  the  danger  to  the  Frencli  and  Spanish  colonies 
would  be  great,  especially  to  the  latter.  Spain  was  ready, 
however,  to  adopt  the  policy  that  France  thought  best, 
althoi^i  to  be  sure,  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  present 
was  the  most  fitting  time  to  begin  the  war.  If  undwtaken, 
Spain  hoped  ,  jimong  other  things,  to  conquer  all  or  part  of 
Portugal.  This  frank  statement  found  Veigennes  Ir^s 
enthusiastic.  Aranda's  letter  of  November  9,  1776,  called 
attention  to  the  difference  between  Vergennes'  words  of 
September  and  those  of  November.  Moreover,  France  was 
unwilling  to  have  Spain  conquer  Portugal,  as  the  other 
European  powers  would  object.   Charles  III  seems  not  to 
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have  been  so  disappointed  as  Aranda,  saying  tlmt  the  de- 
cision for  war  ought  to  be  one  of  free  choice,  and  he  himself 
believed  that  the  right  moment  had  not  yet  come.  Aranda 
presented  a  paper  to  Vergennes  and  Maurepas  in  December, 
however,  urging  them  to  declare  war.  lliere  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Russia.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  the  olVmentioned  dangers  to  the  colonies  of 
France,  and  especially  of  an  English  attack  on  San  Do- 
mingo. Aranda  was  not  successful  in  making  France  take  a 
determined  stand,  but  continued  his  efforts  throughout 
the  year  1777.^  Still,  as  Danvila  says,  Spain  and  France 
were  virtually  at  war  with  England  from  1776  on.  They 
were  aiding  the  Americans  with  supplies  and  funds,  were 
making  plans  lor  hostilities,  and  were  canying  on  their 
military  and  naval  preparations.^ 

The  diplomatic  situation,  as  far  as  it  affected  ^>ain,  has 
now  been  given  in  some  detail  to  the  close  of  the  year  1776. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  work  an  equal  amount  of  detail 
is  not  necessary  after  that  year,  because  it  marked  the  end 
of  the  tremendous  activities  in  New  Spain  in  northwest- 
ward exploration.  A  brief  review  down  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  £2n^and  in  1779  should  therefore  suffice.  After 
war  was  dedared,  naturally  it  was  the  principal  int«:«8t  of 
Spain  to  1783,  when  peace  was  concluded,  a  date  beyond 
which  the  principal  limits  of  this  volume  do  not  pass. 

Early  in  the  year  1777  Giimaldi  was  succeeds!  by  Flo- 
ridablanca,  whose  poUcy  appears  in  a  memorial  by  him 
dated  March,  1777,  The  most  immediate  advantages  tiiat 
Spain  could  get  from  a  war  with  England,  he  said,  would 
be  to  expel  her  from  Florida,  and  to  destroy  the  British  es- 
tablishments in  Honduras.  France  might  regain  Canada, 
and  the  right  to  fish  in  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  a  profitable 
trade  with  the  insurgent  colonics.  But  neither  country 
ought  to  think  of  war  until  there  were  consideralile  forces 
of  troops  and  ships  in  their  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
Spain  ought  immediately  to  send  as  many  naval  vessels  as 
possible  to  Havana.    If  the  rebeUious  colonies  should  es- 
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tabiish  their  independence,  Spain  ought  to  contrive  to  keep 
them  divided  in  interests,  so  that  there  might  not  grow  up 
a  formidAble  power  near  Spanish  America.^^  Clearly  there 
was  no  enthusiasm  in  Spanish  governmental  circles  on  be- 
half of  the  Americans.  This  appears  also  from  the  cold 
reception  accorded  Arthur  Lee,  the  Amen  can  representa- 
tive, who  about  this  time  appeared  in  Spain.^' 

The  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  caused  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  course  of  diplomatic  procedure.  Hie 
British  government  began  to  make  offers  with  a  view  to 
conciliating  the  colonists.  The  French  ministiy  acted 
quickly  to  prevent  a  reconciliation ;  for  reconciliation  would 
mean  a  loss  of  the  commercial  favors  which  France  hoped 
to  obtain,  and  might  also  mean  a  war  of  En^^d  and  tiie 
colonies  against  Ffance.  Therefore,  on  December  16, 1777| 
fVance  declared  herself  ready  to  enter  into  a  trea^  of  com* 
merce  and  alliance  with  the  American  revolutionariesi 
specifically  stating  that  her  willingness  was  due  partiaUy  to 
a  desire  to  diminish  the  power  of  England  by  separating 
her  from  her  colonies.  On  February  6,  1778,  a  treaty  was 
signed" 

All  of  this  was  done  without  iiny  (official  notification  to 
Spain.  Aranda  had  soon  learned  of  it  unofficially,  altliough 
he  did  not  iind  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  he  sent 
word  to  Spain.  Charles  III  immediately  called  for  the 
opinions  of  his  leading  ministers.  France  bliould  be  asked 
to  exphiui  the  nature  of  her  pact,  said  Floridablanca,  in 
his  memorial  of  January  22,  1778.  '^The  first  thing  for 
Spain  to  do,  however,  was  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  fleet 
comin<r  from  \  era  Cruz,  and  that  of  the  naval  vessels  and 
troops  returning  from  Buenos  Aires,  while  more  troops 
should  be  sent  to  Havana  and  Porto  Rico.  War  ought  to 
be  avoided  if  possible,  in  view  of  the  inconstancy  of  Spain's 
allies.  England  seemed  disposed  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Spain^  and  even  with  France,  were  it  not  that  the 
latter's  imprudent  actions  and  insatiable  desire  to  get  the 
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world's  eommeroe  for  herself  had  caused  England  to  be 
suspicious.  In  fine,  he  recommended  continued  preparar 
tion,  as  if  the  war  were  inevitable,  but  that  it  be  avoided 
as  long  as  possible,  as  it  could  not  be  favorable  to  Spain 
under  existing  circumstances.  This  opinion  of  Florida- 
blanca's  iKit  only  manifests  his  displeasure,  which  was 
shared  hy  Charles  III  and  others,  at  France's  proceeding 
to  such  important  measures  vviLhout  consulting  her  ally,  but 
also  shows  that  Spain  was  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
selfish  use  that  France  was  maicmg  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact ;  France  was  striking  for  herself,  not  for  France  and 
Spain.  Not  until  March  4,  1778,  did  Vergennes  give  Aranda 
a  copy  of  the  treaties  made  with  the  Americans,  and  not 
until  March  19  did  the  French  government  give  an  official 
notification  to  that  of  Spain.  Fruni  this  time  forth  Spam 
felt  at  hberty  to  pursue  her  own  policy  irrespective  of 
France.  The  Spanish  ambassador  in  London  was  advised 
that  Spain's  attitude  toward  England  would  depend  upon 
the  latter ;  Spain  neither  wished  war  nor  feared  it.^^  Fio- 
ridablanca  had  several  stormy  interviews  with  Montmorin, 
who  had  succeeded  Ossun  as  French  ambassador  to  Madrid. 
He  accused  France  of  compromising  Spain  when  the  fleet 
from  Vera  Cruz  and  the  squadron  from  Buenos  Aires  were 
at  the  meroy  of  the  English,  alluded  to  France's  unwilling- 
ness to  make  war  in  October,  1776,  when  Spain  was  ready, 
and  gave  his  opinion  that  the  present,  far  from  being  the 
best  moment  for  the  Bourbons  to  make  war,  was  for  Spain 
the  most  fatal.  He  recognised  that  Aranda  was  of  the 
French  opinion,  l^t  decidedly  he  himself  was  not.  When, 
in  April,  MontmoBn  asked  that  D'£)staing's  fleet  be  per- 
mitt^  to  touch  at  Cidiz,  Bloridablanca  replied  that  he 
thought  it  extraordinary-  that  France  should  ask  aid  of 
Spain,  after  having  acted  contrary  to  Spain's  advice.  Did 
he  take  the  Catholic  King  for  a  viceroy  of  the  king  of 
France 

Charles  III  now  began  to  attempt  the  part  of  mediator. 

He  hoped  to  get  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  as  the  price  for 

•  Ibid.,  IV,  w  Housaeau,  II.  119-23. 
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bringing  about  peace.  In  May,  Escarano  suggested  to  one 
of  the  English  ministry  that  Gibraltar  would  be  a  fair 
equivalent  for  Spain's  services,  but  was  told  that  the  price 
was  high,  and  that  in  any  event  affairs  had  probalily  gone 
beyond  the  point  where  mediation  would  serve ;  England 
wanted  no  more  from  Spain  than  that  she  remain  neutral. 
This  was  the  reply  of  Lord  Weymouth,  who  rather 
brusquely  thanked  Charles  III  for  the  magnanimity  of 
his  offer.  Such  an  answer  was  not  calculated  to  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  Spanish  ear,  as  Floridablanca  very  plainly 
intimated  to  Lord  Grantham.  England  had  had  a  chance 
for  peace,  he  said,  and  declined  it;  the  chance  would  not 
return.  To  add  to  Spain's  displeasure  England's  conduct 
on  the  sea  gave  cause  for  complaint,  and  even  the  coasts 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  were  plundered  by  some  English- 
men. Neverthdess,  Charles  still  hoped  to  fill  the  r61e  of 
arbitrator,  and  all  the  more  so  when  news  came  of  BVench 
naval  successes  against  the  En^ish.  Britidi  replies,  how- 
ever, were  at  no  time  more  courteous  than  Wqrmouth's 
answer  to  Escarano  had  been.  Chailes  got  Louis  XVI  to 
submit  terms  upon  which  he  would  make  peace.  The  iat-  ' 
ter  required  an  acknowledgment  of  American  independence, 
the  recall  of  En^^and's  land  and  naval  forces,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  less  note.  Weymouth  haughtily  rejected  them. 
On  November  14,  1778,  Grantham  delivered  a  note  saying 
that  l^^n^land  could  have  no  understanding  with  France 
until  that  country  withdrew  her  support  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. At  the  same  time,  a  proposal  by  Spain  for  a  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  year  truce  between  England  and  her  colonies 
was  rejected.  However,  Charles  III  still  endeavored  to 
mediate.  He  offered  Weymouth  an  indefinite  armistice, 
to  bo  cruaranteed  by  a  general  disarmament.  He  had  not 
consulted  Louis  XVI  before  making  this  offer,  but  Ver- 
gennos  did  not  disavow  his  act.  Again,  huwever,  the 
Spanish  king's  proposals  were  arrogantly  reject od.^*  To 
make  matter?  worse  England  had  delayed  her  reply  from 
January  to  March,  1779,  and  English  ships  had  continued 

nRouMMU,  II.  128-36. 
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to  attack  those  of  Spain.  Charles  III  renewed  his  offer  of 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  this  time  in  the  form  of  an  ulti- 
matum, April  3,  1779.  England  again  delayed,  and  in  the 
meantime  planned  attacks  on  Nicaragua  and  the  Philip- 
pines. On  May  28  the  ultimatum  was  rejected.  The 
Spanish  Rmbassacior  left  LoadoHi  and  on  June  23  war  was 
ofi&cially  declared  J  ^ 

ttAl(ainim,iV,  66-67. 
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AcnvrnEB  of  spain  AGAmair  tobbiw  aggrbsbionb  in 

THE  PACIFIC  NOBTHWBST,  1773-1775 

Spain  was  more  and  more  threatened  by  the  activities 
of  other  European  nations  in  the  Pacific  northwest,  but, 
although  she  was  not  fully  awake  to  the  danger,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  history  of  her  diplomacy  hi  the  reign  of  Charles 
III,  nevertheless  she  did  not  disregard  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  played  no  small  part  in  the  discoveries,  explora- 
tions, and  conquests  of  the  period,  urged  on,  as  usual,  by 
the  necessity  of  defending  what  she  already  possessed,  and 
enjoying  leadership  of  an  exceptional  character  in  accom- 
plishing these  tasks.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  her  pohcy 
of  defence  had  led  to  plans  for  fortifying  her  American 
possessions,  especially  those  in  the  West  Indies  and  those 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbf  an  Sea. 
The  Argentine  coast,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  the  coa?t^^ 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  had  also  commanded  attention. 
Thus  far,  Spanish  efforts  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  a 
conscious,  general  policy.  A  Spanish  writer  has  implied, 
although  he  does  not  specifically  state,  that  the  northwest- 
ward expeditions,  both  by  land  and  sea,  were  part  of  the 
same  plan,^  but  the  conjecture  does  not  accord  with  the 
facts.  The  Pacific  shores  of  New  Spain  were  on  an  indepen- 
dent footing.  An  European  war  would  involve  the  other 
lands  named,  more  particularly  the  West  Indies,  but  was  not 
regarded  as  greatly  endangering  Pacific  North  America.  Of 
tlds  the  correspondence  of  Viceroy  Croix,  already  quoted,  is 
evidence.  In  this  chapter  it  will  appear  that  action  was 
taken  by  Spain  on  the  basis  of  foreign  encroachments  in. 

1  Ferndndez  Duro.  VII,  153.  160-61. 
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the  PadfiCi  as  she  understood  them,  irrespective  of  the  state 
of  European  politics.  Yet,  there  is  a  hirger  unity  embracing 
aU  of  Spain's  colonies,  even  if  there  were  no  general  plan, 
namely,  the  search  of  European  nations  for  colonies,  and 
the  counter-attempts  of  Spain  in  self-defence. 

England  and  Russia  gave  Spain  concern  in  the  Pacific 
northwest  between  1773  and  1776,  the  former  much  less 
than  the  case  merited.  Even  in  the  case  of  Russia,  despite 
the  great  number  of  documents  about  her  encroachments, 
Spain  was  not  much  afraid.  To  a  certain  extent  this  period 
is  one  of  particular  emergency  as  regards  the  Russians,  but, 
in  the  main,  Spanish  activities  may  be  ascribed  to  permanent 
reasons  for  ('oiiiliaiiiig  foreign  danger^  with  tlic  added  fact 
of  a  capable  man  to  direct  the  work.  To  the  supposed 
danger  of  Russian  encroachment  were  due  the  P4rez  voyage 
of  1774,  and  the  Heceta  and  Bodega  voyages  of  1775. 
Tliese  were  only  the  most  direct  manifestations  proceeding 
from  the  same  cause.  Among  other  steps  taken,  related  in  a 
measure  at  least  to  the  Russian  peril,  were  the  Crame  ex- 
ploration of  the  Coatzacoalcos  River  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuanteper,  the  Anza  and  Rivera  expeditions  to  Alta 
California,  and  the  foundinc;  of  San  Francisco,  the  srcneral 
endeavor  to  develop  Alta  California  and  keep  it  well  supplied, 
and  even  the  formation  of  a  reglamento,  or  mode  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  Califomias.  Only  the  Crame  expedition 
will  be  taken  up  conclusively  in  this  chapter,  but  some  of 
the  other  events  will  be  alluded  to  because  of  their  relation 
to  the  plans  against  the  Russians. 

In  this  chapter,  then,  there  appears  not  only  a  discussion 
of  foreign  approaches  to  Spain's  Pacific  colonies  viewed  from 
a  third  and  concluding  standpoint,  but  also  a  resumption  of 
details  concerning  governmental  attention  to  this  region. 
In  the  latter  sense  it  stands  forth  as  the  first  to  be  treated  of 
a  group  of  activities  from  1773  on,  and  is  so  placed  because 
it  is  the  key  to  the  other  events, — the  impulse  to  action 
arising  from  foreign  danger.  The  other  events  have  to 
do  with  the  govemmoit's  interest  in  local  problems  of 
the  Califomias,  and  its  attention  to  questions  bearing  upon 
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the  opening  and  use  of  an  overland  route  to  Alta  California. 

These  have  been  reserved  for  later  chapters,  although  con- 
temporary with  the  events  related  here.  Because  of  their 
close  historical  connection,  it  will  be  well  to  note  m  advance 
some  of  the  most  significant  dates,  before  proceeding  to 
the  matter  of  this  chapter. 

On  July  213,  1773,  a  provisional  or  temporary  reglamento 
for  the  Californias,  to  which  Bucareiy  had  devoted  much 
time  for  several  months,  received  official  sanction  by  his  •  * 
decree.    On  August  17,  instructions  were  issued  to  Fernando  ' 
Rivera  y  Moncada,  who  was  to  lead  some  soldier-settlers 
to  \lta  California  up  the  peninsula,  and  succeed  Fages  in  ' 
command  of  the  new  establishments.    On  September  13,. 
the  first  Anza  expedition  was  authorized,  as  we  have  seen. 
In  Januarv',  1774,  Anza/s  expedition  left  Tubac,  Sonora,. 
and  discoverctt~B^TOtIte  to  Alta  California,  returning  to 
Tubac  in  May.    Rivera  left  Loreto,  Baja  CaUfomia,  in 
March,  1774,  and  got  to  Monterey  in  May.   A  second 
Ansa  expedition  was  authorized  in  November,  1774.  With 
this  were  to  go  settlers  and  domestic  animals,  both  greatly 
needed  in  Alta  CaHfomia.   Ansa  left  Tubac  in  October, 

1775,  conducted  the  settlers  and  animals  to  Alta  California, 
and  was  back  in  Sonora  by  June,  1776.   In  September, 

1776,  a  settlement  was  made  at  San  Francisco  by  some  of 
the  colonists  who  had  accompanied  Ansa.  Late  in  the  same 
year  Garcte  proved  the  existence  of  a  route  from  Alta  . 
California  to  New  Mexico. 

A  turning  point  in  Bucarely's  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
Californias  seems  to  have  come  at  about  the  time  when 
progress  began  to  be  made  toward  forming  a  provisional 
reglameiUo,  in  May,  1773.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been 
acquiring  information,  while  att^ding  as  best  he  could 
to  the  needs  of  the  province,  although  with  slight  expecta- 
tion of  a  successful  issue  of  the  Alta  California  establish- 
ments. To  be  sure,  he  continued  to  call  for  reports,  and  on 
May  27  wrote  that  he  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever, 
but,  from  this  time  forth,  his  measures  began  to  be  effectual. 
There  was  no  more  talk  of  abandoning  Alta  California, 
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although  that  contingency  was  wHh  difficulty  aToided. 
Between  1773  and  1776  he  brought  the  Alta  California 
eetabliahmenta  out  of  the  realm  of  uncertainty,  and  placed 
them  on  an  enduring  basis. 

Some  indications  of  Spain's  fear  of  English  aggression  in 
the  northwest  prior  to  1773  have  ahready  been  given,  notably 
the  Croix-G^yez  plan  of  January,  1768,  but  in  the  period 
embraced  by  this  chapter  rery  little  evidence  on  the  point 
has  come  to  light,  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  material 
concerning  the  Russians.  Yet  Bucarely's  original  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  foreign  danger  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  news  of  an  English  project.  In  a  letter  of 
June  26,  1776,  he  reviews  his  acts  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  circumventing  foreign  encroachments,  and  says  that  his 
first  measures  were  due  to  the  king's  apprehension,  early  in 
1773,  over  reports  that  an  Englishman  named  Bings  was 
undertaking  a  voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  with  a  view  to 
reaching  the  Galifornias,  if  possible.  This  was  responsible 
for  instructions  given  by  him  at  that  time  with  the  aim  of 
safeguarding  the  Califomias  against  the  entry  of  foreign 
ships. ^  The  instructions  refer'red  to  were  those  given  to 
Rivera,  August  17,  1773,  as  follows:  ''The  admission  of 
foreign  boats  into  the  American  ports  of  the  king's  dominions 
is  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  and  it 
is  commanded  in  many  royal  decrees  and  orders  that  this 
prohibition  be  observed;  and  there  are  also  repeated  de- 
crees that  commerce  is  not  to  be  pennitted,  even  in  Spanish 
ships,  on  the  coasts  comprised  in  this  viceroyalty,  except  in 
the  ship  from  the  Philippines,  which  comes  to  Acapulco, 
and  the  boats  in  the  ship-yard  of  San  Bias  for  the  support 
of  old  and  new  California.''  All  other  ships  Rivera  was  to 
detain  if  his  forces  should  permit^  mMng  prisoners  of  the 
expeditionaries,  and  giving  an  account  to  the  government 
in  Mexico.  Then  followed  instructions  for  guarding  against 
surprise,  when  the  Philippine  and  San  Bias  boats  entered 
Alta  California  ports,  lest  an  enemy's  ships  might  be  mis- 

•  A.O.P.,  Cor.  Fir.,  miIm  I,  v.  12.  No.  8S0S. 
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taken  for  them.  In  the  same  document  it  is  stated  that 
the  settlers  should  have  arms  to  aid  in  defending  the  Cali- 
lomias  if  neoessaiy,  and  Rivera  was  to  make  a  complete  in- 
ventoiy  of  the  artUlery^  munitions^  and  aims  in  the  province. 
The  exploration  and  occupation  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
were  also  reconunended.'  The  Mexican  historian,  Rivera, 
says  that  the  instructions  to  his  namesake  were  also  related 
to  reports  of  Russian  aggressions/  which  was  probably  the 
case,  since  Bucarely  had  known  of  them  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  date  of  his  instruction  to  Rivera,  and  they  were 
considered  to  be  at  least  as  pressing  as  the  report  about 
Bings.  Rivera  goes  on  to  say  that  Bucarely  was  ordered 
to  exercise  great  vigilance  over  Pacific  coast  ports,  especially 
over  Monterey,  taking  the  action  which  the  viceroy  in  fact 
embodied  in  his  already  mentioned  instniLtions.  He  was 
to  assert  that  this  was  done  in  accordance  witli  provisions 
to  that  effect  in  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  and  not  to  mani- 
fest that  it  was  done  by  express  royai  order.' 

Tlie  danger  of  Enp^hsh  interference  in  the  northwest  seems 
not  to  have  been  taken  ver^'  seriously.  Writing  to  Arriaga, 
September  28,  1774,  Bucarely  characterized  the  fears  on 
that  account  as  absurd.^  Other  references  to  the  same  effect 
appear  in  the  correspondence  about  the  Russians.  True, 
this  view  of  the  matter  underestimated  the  danger.  —  this 
was  the  period  of  Hearne's  explorations  for  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  Company,  of  activity  by  the  Scottish  merchants  of 
Montreal,  and  of  voyages  by  Cook  to  the  south  Pacific,  — 
but  neverthelesBy  it  represented  the  Spanish  attitude. 

Apprehension  about  the  Russians  at  this  time  was  due 
to  the  reports  of  the  Conde  de  Lacy,  Spanish  ambassador  to 
Russia,  who,  late  in  the  year  1772,  scented  danger  from 
the  Russians.  Writing  to  Grimaldi,  on  October  22,  1772, 
of  Russian  explorations  toward  North  America  from  Kam- 

*C-2350.    Other  aspects  of  the  in-  thai  Bina  was  undertaking  itmprendUt) 

struction  to  Rivera  are  cooaidered  in  it,  and  Rivera  that  he  wm  arranging 

chap.  XI,  aod  to  aome  ata&t  in  <duip.  (arreglaba)  it.    The  only  fact  of  im- 

XTv.  porta  nee  here,  however,  is  that  Spain 

*  Rivera,  I,  428.  felt  some  apprabennon. 

»I  have  founrl  no  reference  to  an  •C-2732. 
ootutU  Bings  voyage.    Bucarely  said 
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chatka  as  a  base/  he  also  enclosed  an  order  of  the  Russian 

government  of  September  5,  1770,  calculated  to  inspire  mis- 
giving in  Spain.  The  order  stated  that  the  Russian  )B:ovem- 
ment  had  received  notices  that  a  foreign  power  [unnamed] 
was  planning  an  attack  on  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  Kamchatka,  with  a  view  to  threatening  Russia's 
hold  on  that  country.  The  order  called  for  precautions 
by  the  officials  there,  the  gathering  of  powder  and  flour, 
and  the  use  of  an  army  of  15,000  men.  If  English  ships 
should  appear,  however,  they  were  to  be  received  with 
honors  and  friendship,  and  he  given  such  assistance  m  they 
miglit  need,^  As  regards  the  15,000  men  there  was  an  elo 
meat  of  absur(iity  in  this  documrnt  which  maizes  one  doubt 
its  authenticity.  Nor  can  it  have  frightened  Grimaldi,  for 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  forwarded  a  copy  to  Arriaga. 
On  February  7,  1773,  Lacy  wrote  again.  He  had  learned, 
he  said,  that  a  Russian  naval  officer,  Ghirikof ,  had  continued 
to  make  explorations  in  Kamchatka  and  North  Ameriea 
between  1769  and  1771,  and  Ghirikof  and  his  secretary  had 
visited  St,  Petersburg  early  in  1772.  Th^  were  sworn 
to  secrecy  by  the  government,  and  the  former  had  been 
sent  back  to  make  another  voyage.  Several  Russians  had 
said  that  very  important  discoveries  had  been  made,  but 
there  had  heea  so  much  secrecy  that  Lacy  could  learn 
nothing  certain,  beyond  the  fact  of  Ghirikof s  voyage.* 
A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Arriaga,  who  was  instructed 
to  ask  Bucareiy  to  take  fitting  measures.^  Arriaga  acknowl- 
edged receipt  of  this  letter  on  April  11,^^  and  on  the  same 
day  wrote  to  Bucareiy,  forwarding  a  copy  of  Lacy's  letter, 
and  ordering  Bucareiy  to  find  out  whether  the  RussianB 
were  in  fact  advancing  their  explorations." 

Bucareiy  replied  on  July  27,  showing  no  great  anxiety, 
but  stating  that  he  had  already  taken  action.  He  referred 
to  a  map  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1768  indicating  that 
two  ships  under  Bering  had  explored  the  North  American 
coast  between  55°  and  60°,  but  he  was  mchned  to  doubt 

»  C-20a8.  «•  Grimaldi  to  Amagft,  Apr.  6.  1773. 

•  G-1643.  C-8209. 
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whether  the  land  diflcovered  was  really  part  of  North 
America.  Laey's  letter  showedi  however,  that  the  Ruasiaiis 
had  designB  upon  America,  although  their  difficulties  would 
be  great,  because  of  the  scant  population  and  the  Boareity 
of  euppliee  in  Kamchatka,  and  because  of  the  distance  from. 
St.  Petersburg.  Precautionaiy  measures  must  be  taken 
however,  as  the  Russians  mi^t  overcome  the  difficulties." 
Referring  to  the  Spanish  situation  in  the  Pacific,  Buearely 
said  that  the  region  between  Cape  San  Lucas  and  Monteregr 
had  been  occupied.  There  were  no  foreign  establishments 
in  that  stretch,  and  no  boats  had  been  seen  in  recent  years 
other  than  the  Manila  galleon  and  the  ships  that  went  to 
Alta  California.  San  Diego  and  Monterey  were  the  only 
ports,  and  were  the  only  places  with  force  enough  to  hold 
in  check  the  innumerable  Indians  of  Alta  California.  For 
reasons  of  economy  the  Alta  California  establishments  had 
not  been  increased.  The  Department  of  San  Bias  was  not 
capable  of  accomplishing  much ;  skilled  officers  and  pilots, 
supplies,  and  other  things  were  needed  before  anvtlnrif^  of 
much  cuusequence  could  be  done.  Russian  establishments 
in  Nortli  America  or  those  of  any  foreign  cuuiitry  should  be 
prevented,  not  tliat  Spain  did  not  have  enough  tiTritorv, 
for  it  had  more  than  it  could  settle  in  centuries,  but  be- 
cause any  nei.£];l  ii)(  >rs  nth  or  than  the  Indians  miglit  prove 
dangerous.  Although  it  would  be  hard  for  the  Russians 
to  establish  themselves,  it  was  a  possibility,  and  if  it  were 
done  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spain.  For  Spain 
to  prevent  their  establishment  would  be  easier  than  it  would 
be  for  the  Russians  to  undertake  it,  but  it  would  cost  Spain 
a  great  deal.  Spain  had  the  advantage  of  known  ports 
and  fertile  lands,  where  settlements  might  be  made,  from 
which  voyages  could  be  undertaken  The  best  time  to  sail 
from  San  Bias  was  from  the  last  of  November  to  the  end  of 
January,  and  probably  the  same  held  true,  north  of'Monterey. 
As  Juan  P^rez  had  signified  a  desire  to  make  an  expedition 
to  the  far  north,  Buearely  had  given  him  secret  mstructions 
to  draw  up  plans,  and  was  now  awaiting  them.  These 
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operations  would  be  expensive,  and  would  cost  less  if  con- 
ducted from  iManila."- 

Despite  the  calm  with  which  the  viceroy  viewed  the 
situation  and  his  underestimation  of  the  danger,  measures 
against  the  possibility  of  foreign  aggressions  were  the  key- 
note of  his  action  from  this  time  forth.  In  that  same  month 
a  provisional  reglamento  for  the  Californias  had  been  made. 
This  will  be  taken  up  later  in  its  local  ajspects,  when  it  will 
appear  that  no  point  was  made  of  a  specific  foreign  danger. 
Yet,  Bucareiy  wrote  to  his  fneiid.  General  O'Reilly,  July 
28,  1773,  that  in  forming  the  reglamento  he  had  proceeded 
principally  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  ideas  of  the  Rus- 
sians.^^  Bucarely's  lack  of  anxiety,  however,  is  still  further 
manifested  in  a  letter  to  Arriaga  one  month  later.  Nothing 
further  could  be  done  about  Perec's  voyage,  he  said,  as 
that  official  had  left  for  Monterey  on  his  customary  annual 
voyage  with  provisions,  before  Bucarely's  letter  to  him  had 
reached  San  Bias.  He  would  therefore  await  Perec's 
return."  An  accident  to  Perez's  ship  occurred,  however, 
obliging  him  to  put  back  to  shore,  and  thus  Bucareiy  was 
able  to  report,  September  26,  1773,  that  F^rez  had  received 
his  orders  eoncenung  the  northwestern  explorations  sooner 
than  he  had  expected.^' 

In  his  letter  of  July  27  Bucareiy  had  requested  that  some 
naval  officers  be  sent  from  Spain  for  use  in  Pacific  coast  ex- 
plorations, and  a  royal  order  of  August  24,  1773,  informed 
him  that  six  were  being  sent.  Now  that  he  was  to  have 
their  assistance,  Bucareiy  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  against  the  Russians,  wrote  Arriaga  to  the 
viceroy  in  a  letter  of  December  23,  1773.^'  The  order  of 
August  24  had  directed  Bucareiy  to  make  settlements  in 
port8  south  of  San  Du^go,  and  to  explore  the  whole  coast  and 
the  neighboring  islands  in  search  of  Russians,  who  were 
to  be  dislodged  if  found.  Iveplying,  November  26,  1773, 
Bucareiy  said  that  he  had  already  taken  steps  for  the  de- 
parture of  P6rez,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  Anza  expedi- 
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tion,  the  new  reglamento  for  the  Californias  and  San  Bias, 
and  certain  orders  given  to  Agustin  Crame  all  bore  on  the 
question  of  checking  the  Russians.  Crame  had  been  ordered 
to  explore  the  Rio  ( V^tzacoalcos,  and  report  secreth^  to 
Bucarely.  That  river,  being  navigable  up  to  Tehuantepec, 
had  been  used  formerly  for  the  transportation  of  artillery, 
and  Bucarely  wished  to  know  whether  it  would  still  be 
easier  and  less  expensive  to  send  artillery  to  the  Pacific 
by  that  route.  Otherwise,  the  expense  would  be  unendur- 
able, or  there  would  be  the  long  delays  incident  to  recourse 
to  Manila.  P6rez  had  been  ordered  to  explore  and  take 
possession  of  only  such  lands  as  were  not  occupied  by  a 
foreign  power,  as  he  carried  no  fon^^tb  which  to  dislodge 
an  enemy.  All  of  these  matters  must  cost  oonsiderable 
sums  that  were  not  provided  for  by  a  fimd,  and  would 
normally  have  to  be  granted  by  a  junto  de  real  hacienda^  said 
Buearely,  but  as  these  projects  ought  to  be  kept  secret, 
he  asked  for  authority  to  raise  money  by  his  own  decree,^ 
and  his  request  was  acceded  to  by  the  royal  govern-* 
ment.** 

From  March  to  May,  1773,  Lacy  in  St.  Petersburg  was 
writing  letters  to  Grimaldi  about  the  Russian  aggressions 
in  North  America.  The  dates  of  these  letters,  and  those 
of  Grimaldi's  and  Arriaga^s  letters  in  handling  them  are 

worthy  of  note,  as  they  show  a  marked  lack  of  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  those  highest  in  authority,  who  often  delayed 
action  on  Lacy's  excited  warnings.  The  Lacy  letters  re- 
ferred to  were  dated  March  19,  April  23,  May  7  (two), 
and  May  11,  1773.  The  April  23  letter  was  a  long  one, 
possibly  the  most  startling  of  all,  but  was  neglected  by  the 
Spanish  government  for  a  year.  Tt  will  be  taken  up  in  its 
place  from  the  standpoint  of  action  on  it.  The  other  four 
were  acted  on  at  the  same  time,  although  one  of  Tjaoy's 
May  7  letters  may  not  have  been  forwarded  to  Bucarely. 
It  had  enclosed  a  map  (in  liussian)  of  Russian  discoveries 
in  Kamchatka,  and  a  list  of  merchandise  showing  the  kind 
of  trade  that  the  Russians  were  carrying  on  in  that  part 
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of  the  world. Grimaldi  forwarded  this  letter  and  its 
enclosures  to  Arriaga,  June  13,  1773,^^  and  the  latter  sent 
them  next  day  to  Jorge  Juan  for  an  opinion.^  Juan's 
reply  does  not  appear,  but  the  map  at  least  was  forwarded 
to  Bucarely  with  Arriaga's  letter  of  September  25,  1773,  to 
be  noticed  presently.^* 

In  his  March  19  letter  Lacy  claimed  to  have  made  an 
important  discovery.  He  had  received  a  detailed  report  of 
the  Russian  expeditions  between  Kamchatka  and  .^nerica 
obtained  by  one  who  had  handled  and  read  the  papets, 
which  were  sealed  and  deposited  in  the  Russian  archives. 
The  r^orl  said  that  Bering  and  CSiirikof  in  their  voyages 
of  1741-12  had  reached  land  at  60%  but  they  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  the  continent  or  an  island.  In  1764,  two 
ships  went  from  Archangel  under  Estehacowy  and  Panowbsr 
few,*^  and  one  from  Kamchatka  under  Krenitsin.  They 
joined,  and  explored  the  land  from  a  little  above  40^  up 
to  75%  and  reported  it  as  part  of  the  mainland.  Betwe^ 
235^  longitude  and  Kamchatka  the  sea  was  full  of  islands, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  traded  with  the  people  of  Kam- 
chatka, wore  the  same  kind  of  dress,  and  had  the  same  - 
manners  and  customs.  They  said  that  the  land  either 
joined  Asia,  or  was  not  more  than  two  liours  away,  as  had 
been  stated  by  Professor  Steller  who  accompanied  Bering. 
They  believed  the  land  to  be  the  Califomias,  which  in  that 
case  extended  to  75*^.  It  was  a  region  of  high  mountains, 
with  an  agreeable,  moist  chmate  ;  it  contained  trees  adapted 
for  use  as  masts,  for  example,  cedar ;  it  had  an  abundance 
of  copper,  and  signs  of  other  metals  ;  and  it  abounded  in 
fur-bearing  animals  of  the  best  quality  of  skins.  In  1765- 
66  the  empress  authorized  a  company  of  Kamchatka  busi- 
ness men  to  form  an  establishment,  which  they  did  on  the 
mainland  at  64°.  There  were  twenty-four  men  in  the  com- 
pany, employing  two  hundred  Cossacks  in  hunting,  making 
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discoveries,  guarding  the  establishment,  and  procuring  the 
.payment  of  tribute  to  Russia^  and  there  were  forty  sailors 
and  two  ship-builders  there.  Members  of  the  company 
were  allowed  to  wear  a  gold  medsl  with  the  bust  of  the 
empress,  who  had  given  to  the  company  the  privilege  of 
trading  in  anything  that  it  might  see  fit  in  that  region.  So 
far,  they  had  traded  mainly  in  furs,  but  also  in  walrus- 
teeth,  whalebone,  whale  oil,  and  certain  kinds  of  fish,  and 
they  planned  to  build  up  commerce  with  China  and  Japan. 

They  imported  from  Russia  such  goods  as  cloth,  canvas, 
shoes,  leather,  wrought  copper,  and  tobacco.  Gold  and 
silver  they  expected  to  find,  and  they  had  already  found 
pearls,  but  pearl  fishing  had  been  discontinued,  because 
of  a  certain  disease  of  the  fingers  which  it  caused  to  those 
employed  in  it ;  a  less  harmful  method  of  pearl  fishing  was 
being  sought.  Learned  men  of  the  Russian  Academy  were 
being  sent  out  to  discover  mines.^ 

Writing  May  7  Lacy  said  that  Russia  had  formed  a  proj- 
ect of  forcing  the  Great  Wall  and  invading  China  with 
25,000  men.  They  were  also  planning  a  naval  expedition 
from  Kamchatka  against  Japan  under  command  of  an 
Englishman,  General  Lloyd,  although  it  would  doubtless 
be  postponed  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Turkey. 
He  mentioned  this  as  evidence  of  Russia's  vast  oriental  proj- 
ects.^ Li  his  May  11  letter  he  wrote  that  the  empress  had 
told  Professor  Haller  of  the  Russian  Academy  about  the 
diseoveries  in  America,  and  that  he  had  made  a  report  to 
her,  suggesting  that  part  of  the  Russian  fleet  be  sent  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Kamchatka^  where  it  could  refit 
and  then  go  to  America  and  make  conquests.  Haller  said 
that  Russia  had  more  right  to  America  than  any  other  power, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  America  came  originally  from 
Siberia,  and  had  continued  to  trade  with  it ;  aJso,  because 
the  Dutch  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Moluccas.^ 
Lai^  was  sure  that  this  report  had  been  made,  absurd  as  it 
mi^t  appear,  and  therefore  thought  it  best  to  inform 

Moluccas  had  to  do  with  it,  unless  on 
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Gnmaldi>  for  notliing  was  deemed  impoedble  by  the  Rus> 
sians,  however  difficult  or  dangerous  it  might  be.^ 

Qiimaldi  sent  these  three  letters  of  Lacy  to  Arriaga  on 
June  20,  1773.  He  had  delayed  after  reedving  Lacy's 
March  19  letter  in  expectation  of  a  more  detailed  report 
which  Lacy  had  intimated  that  he  was  about  to  send,  but 
which  had  not  come.'*  A  few  days  later  Grimaldi  again 
wrote  to  Arriaga,  sending  him  twu  letters  of  the  Vizconde 
de  la  lierreria  of  the  year  1764,  when  the  latter  was  in  St. 
Petersburg."  Th  e  letters  contained  notices  about  the  Cali- 
fornias  and  information  about  Russian  expeditions.**  With 
thein  was  a  map  of  the  year  1758,  in  French,  made  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  showing  the 
Russian  discoveries  m  North  America.**  Arriaga  was  some- 
what slow  to  act.  Not  until  September  25  did  he  write  to 
Bucarely,  when  he  forwarded  the  documents  which  have 
just  been  discussed,  and  gave  instructions  for  Bucarely 
to  do  what  he  should  think  proper  to  find  out  wlu  tlu  r  the 
Russians  were  advancing.*^^  From  another  letter  of  Arriaga 
to  Bucarely,  January  24, 1774,  we  get  a  clear  expression  of  the 
ministro  generaVa  views  with  regard  to  the  Russian  peril. 
''As  for  the  Russian  discoveries,''  he  said,  'Hhey  are  still 
to  me  a  veiy  remote  object  of  attention^  and  the  present 
time  seems  much  too  early  for  them  to  be  a  cause  for  alarm. 
But  as  the  preparations  against  them  serve  many  other 
purposes,  especially  in  that  they  conduce  to  the  advance- 
ment of  missionaiy  work,  and  to  the  elusion  of  the  gospel, 
the  more  land  we  gain  by  discoveries,  I  am  veiy  well  satis- 
fied with  all  that  has  been  done,  lor  in  this  manner,  by  sea 
and  land,  we  may  proceed  with  our  conquests  to  one  place 
after  another.'"* 

Meanwhile,  Bucaiely  had  been  making  preparations  for 
the  P6rez  expedition,  his  activity  in  this  regard  being  in 
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striking  contrast  to  the  delays  of  the  administration  in 
Spain.  On  July  18,  1773,  Bucarely  had  ordered  Perez  to 
draw  up  u  pluLi  tor  northward  exploration,  and  P6rcz's 
accideutai  return  from  his  proposed  iVIonterey  voyage  had 
enabled  him  to  receive  this  order  earher  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  case,  so  that  the  plans  were  taken  up 
at  once.  On  September  1,  P^roz  completed  his  plan,  which 
the  viceroy  approved  in  hip  order  of  September  29,  making 
one  change,  —  that  Perez  must  go  north  to  60°  rather  than 
to  45°  or  50°,  as  that  officer  had  suggested.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  junta  was  consulted. 

The  official  instruction  was  not  issued  untii  December 
24,  1773.    It  begins  by  declaring  tliat  the  king  had  imposed 
a  duty  upon  the  viceroy  of  extending  his  dominions,  as  well  as 
of  preserving  them,  in  order  to  bring  the  Indians  into  vassal- 
agey  and  to  spread  the  gospel  among  them.   Therefore,  the 
viceroy  was  ordering  Juan  P6rez  to  make  explorations  north 
of  Monterey,  in  the  frigate  Santiago,  otherwise  Ntieva 
Galicia,  which  was  to  carry  provisions  for  a  year.  P^res 
was  also  to  take  provisions  to  Monterey,  but  to  stay  there 
no  longer  than  necessary  to  unload  them,  when  he  should 
again  put  to  sea.   He  should  reach  at  least  60^  before  starts 
ing  back  to  Monterey,  making  a  most  minute  examination 
of  the  coast  upon  fads  return,  and  landing,  where  possible 
without  risk.  He  was  to  make  no  settlements,  but  might 
leave  distinguishing  marks  at  good  sites,  taking  formal 
possession  of  them.   If  a  foreign  establislunent  should  be 
discovered,  he  was  to  land  north  of  it,  and  take  possession, 
leaving  evidences  of  his  act.  He  must  not  communicate 
with  such  for^gn  establishment,  but  should  view  it  from 
afar,  getting  in  that  way  all  the  information  that  he  could. 
He  was  to  avoid  ships  that  he  might  meet,  or,  if  compelled 
to  communicate  with  them,  was  to  conceal  his  real  objects. 
Indians  were  to  be  treated  well,  and  their  customs  noted, 
especially  in  matters  of  government ;  likewise  he  was  to 
note  the  productivity  of  the  lands  in  minerals  and  agricul- 
tural products,  and  get  data  as  to  the  animals,  plants,  and 
trees.    He  was  to  hnd  out  whether  the  Indians  had  ever 
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seen  boats  before  or  any  foreigners,  and  if  they  had,  was 
to  inquire  about  their  visit  there.  He  might  put  into 
Monterey,  if  u  ;?toriu  or  other  accident  should  make  it 
necessary,  or  if  urgfiitly  m  need  of  provisions,  of  which  an 
extra  supply  had  been  ordered  sent  from  San  Bias.  In 
entering  Monterey  or  San  Diego  he  was  to  hoist  a  certain 
si|2:nal,  of  which  Rivera  had  been  advised,  so  that  he  mi^ht 
know  that  Perez's  was  not  a  foreign  ship.  On  no  account 
was  he  to  start  hostiUties  with  the  Indians,  remembering 
that  his  principal  object  was  to  explore  the  coast  in  search 
of  foreign  establishments,  and  to  acquire  information  that 
might  lead  to  a  more  thorough  examination.  Russian 
maps  of  1758  and  1773  were  being  given  to  him,  as  possibly 
of  some  use,  and,  finally,  he  was  assured  that  he  would  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  deeds.^ 

In  answering  Arriaga's  letter  of  September  25,  Bucarely 
wzote,  December  27,  1773|  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  document 
jtut  mentioned,  and  8a3nng  that  the  preparations  for  the 
voyage  were  already  ao  far  advanced  that  there  had  hardly 
been  time  to  make  a  copy  of  the  Russian  map  of  1773,  and 
he  had  been  obhged  to  send  the  map  and  F^res's  instructions 
by  special  courier.  The  instructions  were  secret,  and  were 
,  not  to  be  opened  by  P^res  until  after  his  departure  from 
Monterey.  He  was  to  stop  at  Monterey  to  leave  provisions, 
as  the  supply-ship  PHncipe  was  laid  up  for  repairs  until 
February.  P6rez  himself  had  plenty  of  supplies,  and  a 
crew  of  his  own  choosing,  and  Bucarely  hoped  that  some 
useful  knowledge,  at  least,  might  result  from  the  expedi- 
tion.'' A  montii  later  Bucardy  wrote  that  P6rez  and  the 
Santiago  had  probably  sailed  already ;  he  had  heard  that 
they  were  only  awaiting  a  favorable  wind  in  order  to  put 
to  sea.  Francisco  Hijosa,  the  oomnussaiy  of  San  Bias, 
had  written,  January  5, 1774,  that  the  boat  was  provisioned 
for  a  year,  besides  carrying  supplies  for  Monterey,  and 
Buicarely  had  ordered  the  Principe  promptly  to  San  Diego 
and  Monterey,  so  as  to  provide  for  every  possible  contin- 
gency that  might  cause  P^rez  to  need  more  supplies.^* 
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P6rez  had  in  fact  sailed  on  January  24,  as  Bucarely  soon 
learned  from  Hijosa's  letter  of  the  27th  from  San  Bias.  Up 
to  the  Islas  Isabelas,  wrote  Bucarely,  soon  afterward,  the 
voyage  had  gone  very  well,  according  to  the  letters  sent 
back  from  there  by  P6rez  and  by  Serra,  who  was  also  on 
board.  Nor  had  the  repairing  and  the  provisioning  of  the 
PAncipe  for  tlic  voyage  to  Monterey  been  lost  sight  of  by 
Bucarely,  who  expected  to  hear,  every  instant^  that  the 
boat  had  sailed. *° 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  proposed  exploration  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  by  Agustin  Crame.  This  affair  was 
undertaken  without  delay.  Crame  was  at  first  imsuccess- 
ful  in  his  quest,  informing  Bucarely  on  December  28, 1773, 
that  he  had  not  found  a  route  across  the  isthmus  suitable 
for  the  transportation  of  artillery.  Only  a  few  days  later, 
however,  January  2,  1774,  he  wrote  enthusiastically  of  his 
complete  success.  He  had  wandered  in  the  hills,  as  if  his 
plan  were  to  open  a  new  way,  instead  of  exploring  what 
he  had  been  told  was  the  old  one,  when  by  good  luck  he 
hit  upon  a  route  which  not  only  was  suitable  for  transport- 
ing artiUeiy,  but  which  had  formerly  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  The  proof  of  this,  which  he  regarded  as  incontest- 
able, was  that  a  way  had  been  cleared  to  make  a  wide  road, 
something  that  would  not  have  been  done  in  this  part  of 
the  world  for  any  other  reason.  As  a  result  of  this  duH 
coveiy  it  was  clear  that  an  excellent  route  existed,  especially 
if  use  were  made  of  the  rivers  there ;  it  could  be  done  whol^ 
by  land,  but  at  considerable  labor  and  expense,  as  a  stretch 
of  five  or  six  leagues  would  have  to  be  cleared.  Crame  had 
a  little  more  to  do  in  order  to  complete  his  exploration,  and 
was  making  a  map,  so  that  his  description  of  the  country 
might  be  more  clearly  understood.*^ 

«•  Bucarely  to    Arriaga,    Feb.    24,  porta  of  that  country,  of  the  possibility 

1774.    r-2551.  of  commercial  development,  and  of  the 

u  C-2502.   Cnune  referred  aleo  to  Mlvnateaea  that  would  amnie,  il  trade 

ihe  poaribili^  of  an  interoeeanie  eaaal  wHh  Pern  might  vnJSi  Itntf  of  aoeh 

across  the  Isthmua  of  Tehuantepec.  a  canal,  thus  permitting  the  entire 

This  could  be  made,  he  said,  by  cutting  commerce  of  both  Americas  to  centre 

space  only  eight  or  nine  leagues  long,  upon  one  point.    Crutne  had  in  mind, 

Joining  no  doubt,  that*      things  were,  those 


m^kinc  one  tunnel,  thus  io  _ 
two  tbmm  flowing  into  opposite  mm.    wen  two  eenlnt  of  tndo.  Ven  Gnu 
This  led  him  to>  consideration  of  the     and  Forto  Bello,  whewee  the  eaoal 
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Evincing  much  pleasure  over  Crame's  achievementi  Bu- 
carrly  forwarded  his  statement  to  Arriaga,  January  27, 
1774,  again  remarking  that  it  formed  part  of  a  plan,  along 
with  the  P6res  and  Anza  expeditions,  to  oppose  superior 
forces  to  those  which  the  Russians  might  create  in  the 
Pacific.^  Writing  again,  Maroh  27,  1774,  Bucarely  noted 
a  new  use  that  mi^t  be  made  of  the  T^uantepee  route, 
beddes  the  one  originally  contemplated.  Crame'a  map 
having  been  completed,  he  was  forwarding  it  so  as  to  show 
how  easily  goods  might  be  carried  that  way  both  for  use  in 
Alta  California  and  to  assist  in  the  eaqplorations,  or  for  other 
purposes,  at  less  expense  than  the  existing  method  by 
means  of  the  Department  of  San  Bias,  and  in  less  time  than 
if  reliance  were  placed  on  voyages  from  Manila.  No 
authentic  documents  had  been  found  to  prove  a  former 
communication  from  sea  to  sea  at  Tehuantepec,  but  there 
were  camion  at  Vera  Cruz  which  had  been  cast  in  Manila, 
Crame  had  found  proofs  of  the  use  of  the  Tehuantepec 
route  to  transport  cannon,  and  there  was  a  tradition  to  the 
same  effect  in  that  country.  Furthermore,  Cortes  had 
built  ships  there  for  voyages  to  the  Californias,  and  he 
must  have  made  use  of  the  Crame  route  to  transport  his 
materials.  All  of  these  notices  might  be  of  some  use  in 
resolving  what  to  do  to  check  the  Russians.*^  Crame's 
map  will  explain  Bucarely 's  interest  in  the  Tehuantepec 
route  l>etter  than  anythmg  else.** 

Between  the  departure  of  P4rez  for  the  north  and  his 
return,  late  in  1774,  there  was  a  long  f!;ap  when  Bucarely 'a 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Alta  California  and  its  retention 
against  foreign  foes  was  more  directly  concerned  with 
matters  affecting  an  overland  route,  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  province,  as  by  his  projected  settlement 
of  San  Francisco*  He  seemed  willing  to  await  the  re- 
sult of  Perez's  voyage  before  engaging  further  in  naval 
ventures.  The  authorities  in  Spain,  however,  were  in  a 
measure  roused  to  a  fear  of  both  the  Russians  Mid  the  Eng- 

would  permit  of  there  beizig  one  Diin-  ^  C-2520. 
dpalport M ft  bMd for  both N«w SpuiB  «* C-3597. 
•ad  FatQ.  «  For  the  map.  A.Q.I..  nMio. 
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lieh  by  the  resurrection  of  Lacy's  April  23  letter  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  came  about  as  a  result  of  another  letter 
from  Lacy,  January  25,  1774|  which  made  references  to  the 
Russian  discoveries  in  Kamchatka.^  We  may  now  take 
up  the  much  neglected  letter  of  April  23,  1773. 

An  emissary  of  Lacy's  had  come  upon  a  civilised  native  of 
Kamchatka,  then  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  latter  had  made 
the  following  statements :  The  Russians  knew,  as  early  as 
1770,  of  the  Spanish  expeditions  of  1769  to  Alta  California, 
and  they  were  afraid  lest  Spain  might  threaten  Russia's 
possessions.  There  was  some  talk  of  making  an  agreement 
with  the  English,  who  were  also  interested,  to  check  Spain^s 
advances,  but  vvhcu  a  report  came  that  Spam  had  reached 
only  48°  [sic],  whereas  the  Russian  possessions  were  in  64** 
and  66**,  the  Russians  concluded  that  the  Spaniards  did  not 
know  of  their  settlements,  and  undertook  no  measures 
against  them.  The  Russians  had  expected  English  help, 
because  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  extending  it 3 
possessions  westward  to  the  vicinitY  of  the  Russian  settle- 
ments. The  English  company  alrrady  liad  settlements  all 
the  way  from  Hudson  and  Baffin  bays  to  the  Pacific,  and 
it  wa?  carnr^mg  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians.  Its 
employes  hindered  ever}dx)dy,  even  other  Englishmen, 
from  entering  its  territories,  and  the  Russians  had  cause 
for  complaint,  because  it  won  over  tribes  which  had  been 
disposed  to  join  with  the  Russians,  and  overcame  Russian 
efforts  at  winning  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  whenever 
they  got  too  near  the  company's  possessions.  Tiie  Russians 
not  only  had  a  settlement  on  the  American  mainland,  but 
also  had  several  very  large  ones  on  different  islands.  The 
islands  were  part  of  a  great  archipelago  extending  south- 
ward to  the  equator,  including  the  islands  of  Japan.  This 
information,  said  Lacy,  confirmed  what  he  had  said  in  his 
letter  of  March  19^  1773.  Clearly,  the  Russians  were 
already  in  the  Califomiasi  not  far  from  the  Spanish  settle 
ments,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  check  them.  On  this  point  it  might  be  well 

«C-2&14. 
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to  know  that  the  BussianB  had  been  obliged  to  aband<m 
the  land  of  the  YakutskiB,  because  of  the  hostility  of  that 
people.** 

Not  until  April  30,  1774,  did  Grimaldi  take  action  on 
this  letter,  when  he  wrote  to  Arriaga  that  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  he  liad  sent  hiiii  a  copy  before.  But,  cmisidoring 
the  importance  of  these  notices,"  he  felt  thai  he  need  not 
apologize  for  sending  a  copy  again,  if  he  had  previously  done 
so.  He  also  enclosed  copies  of  two  maps  sent  by  Lacy, 
one  of  which  had  been  fomarded  before  in  Grimaldi's  letter 
of  June  13,  1773,  and  another,  in  German,  sent  by  Lacy 
with  his  letter  of  Janimrv^25,  1774.^'^  The  latter  showed  the 
discovery  by  the  Kussians  of  a  new  archipelago  in  the 
Pacific.**  Arriaga  acknowledged  Grimaldi's  letter  of  June 
and,  two  weeks  later,  forwarded  copies  of  Lacy's  letter 
and  n.  translation  of  the  Oerman  map  to  I^Uicarel}-,  with 
instructions  that  the  latter  was  not  to  lose  sigiit  of  the  Kus- 
sian  objects.^^  By  another  letter,  June  25,  1774,  Arriaga 
informed  Bucarely  that  he  still  thought  the  danger  of  a 
Russian  approach  to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  New  Spain 
very  distant.  He  had  approved  all  of  Bucarely's  measures, 
but  thought  there  would  be  time  enough  in  which  to  check 
the  Russians  if  Spain  should  proceed  in  the  normal  way.  He 
speeifically  refenred  to  the  Crame  and  P6rez  expeditions, 
however,  as  well  adapted  to  proeure  the  leaultB  for  which 
they  had  been  undertaken.*^ 

Bucarely's  reply  of  September  28,  1774,  is  further  evi- 
dence to  show  in  what  estimation  he  held  the  reports  of 
Russian  and  EngUah  aggressionB,  and  shows  also  what  he 
was  doing  to  meet  them.  He  was  inclined  to  treat  Lacy's 
report  as  absurd,  as  far  as  it  dealt  with  the  extension  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  possessions  to  proximity  with 

4IC-2821.  Mora  tilody  the  Chttkehi*  as  H»  one  tSmdy  forwarded  by  him 

were  meant,  rather  than  Iho  Yakutskia.  September  25,  1773.    Bucarelv's  letter 

<'C-2615.    Grimaldi  said  that  the  of  September  28.  1774  fC-2732),  re- 
first-mentioned  map  had  been  forwarded  marks  the  failure  to  enclose  the  sup- 
ia  Lacy's  letter  of  June  13,  1773.  This  posed  Lmqt  map  of  Jium  13, 1773. 
sesms  to  have  been  a  dip  for  his  own        •  The  map  n  not  la  <ha  flit, 
letter  of  that  date.    It  will  lie  noted  *C-2636. 
that  Arriaga  did  not  at  thia  time  send  C-2d49. 
Buc.ircly  a  copy  of  the  map  referred         •*  A.Q.I^  140-4-2. 
to.  probably  because  it  was  the  same 
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those  of  Russia.  This  had  the  same  appearances  of  in- 
ventioii  as  the  preteaded  voyage  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
Paeifie  about  which  so  much  had  been  published  .^^  Referring 
to  his  own  letters  about  conditions  in  Alta  Califomia,  the 
voyage  of  P^res,  Ansa's  discovery  of  a  route  from  Sonora 
and  his  return,  and  the  explorations  of  the  Bfo  Coataacoalcos 
to  Tehuantepec  by  Crame,  he  repeated  that  all  of  these 
activities  had  the  same  object.  Tli^  were  being  executed 
at  the  same  time,  and  were  evidence  that  his  sole  intention 
was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  foreign  danger  to  Spain's 
possessions  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  building  a  new 
boat  at  San  Bias,  and  planning  a  new  expedition  by  way  of 
the  Anza  route  to  occupy  the  port  of  San  Fkuneisoo.  First, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  with  Anza,  and  to 
learn  the  results  of  Perez's  voyage.  He  was  also  suspending 
the  change  in  location  of  the  Sonora  presidios,  until  he  could 
decide  whether  there  should  be  one  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Colorado  and  Gila,  in  which  case  Sonora  would  require  six 
presidios  instead  of  four.^ 

Meanwhile,  preparations  for  a  second  expedition  by  the 
Anza  route  to  Alta  California  were  going  on,  although  not 
much  was  done  until  after  Anza  s  arrival  in  Mexico  early 
in  November.  At  about  the  same  time  Bucarely  got  news 
of  F^trv'/Js  return,  the  Santiago  having  reached  San  Bias 
on  November  8.  We  have  seen  that  P^rez  had  sailed  from 
San  Bias  on  January  24,  1774,  bound  for  Monterey.  At  the 
same  time,  Anza  was  making  the  hrst  of  his  expeditions  to 
Alta  California.  When  Anza  reached  San  Gabriel,  March 
22,  1774,  he  learned  that  P6rez  was  at  San  Diego,  and  there- 
fore sent  a  force  there  to  obtain  provisions.  One  of  the  men 
in  that  party  was  a  soldier  named  Juan  Bautista  Vald^,  who, 
a  little  later,  was  sent  back  over  the  Anza  route  to  Mexico 
with  Ansa's  despatches  to  Bucarely.  Upon  Vald^s'  arrival  in 
June,  Bucarely  ordered  Melchor  de  Peramfts  to  take  a  dep- 

"  This  may  refer  to  a  voyage  fiom  nod  much  was  written,  maoj  Bngliih 

the  Pacific  by  a  tranaoontinental  strait,  writers  believing  that  the  Toyago  had 
9uppo»od  to  have  been  mado  in  1640  been  made.    It  is  now  utterly  dis- 
hy an  AduiirHl  Fonto.     Much  interest  credited, 
waa  taicea  in  Euicland,  in  the  eighteenth         "  C-2732. 
oniuiy,  in  SMOuats  of  this  vogriflBf 
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osition  from  him.  Vald6s  stated  that  he  had  seen  the 
Santiago  at  Ban  Diego,  and  had  gone  on  board.  All  were 
well.  Tlie  boat  had  been  there  two  weeks,  having  stopped 
at  Serra'8  request,  he  said  ,  in  order  that  supplies  might  be  left 
at  the  southern  missions.  Vald^s  seemed  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  voyage,  stating  that  the  Santiago  had  come  to 
bring  provisions.  New  masts  were  being  cut  for  the  Santi- 
ago, the  old  ones  being  too  high,  although  in  other  respects 
the  frigate  was  a  good  one.  He  hnd  seen  Serra,  who  was 
well  and  had  started  overland  for  Monterey.**  Writing  to 
Arriaga^  June  26,  1774,  Bucarely  evinced  displeasure  at 
the  news  of  P^res'e  stop  at  San  Diego,  because  hisorden 
wm  against  doing  so,  unless  in  great  necessity,  and  it  was 
for  that  reason  that  he  had  caused  the  Vald^  declaration 
to  be  taken.  Hie  SanUago  seemed  to  have  had  an  easy  voy- 
age, and  to  have  stopped  either  at  Serra's  request  or  because 
of  tiie  excessive  length  of  the  mast.  Serra  luul  been  willing 
to  be  set  down  at  Monterey  wh^  he  started*  Bucarely 
was  waiting  to  hear  further  as  to  the  cause  for  this  stop." 
By  September  2%,  1774,  Bucarely  had  learned  that  P^res 
had  started  north  from  Monterey,  and  he  so  mformed 
Ariiaga." 

P6res  had  gone  on  to  Montereyi  reaching  there  May  9, 
and  settmg  sail  again  on  June  11.  He  did  not  reach  00^ 
as  instructed  to  do,  but  got  to  about  55° ;  he  did  not  land 
to  take  possession  for  Spain,  nor  was  he  able  to  make  good 
observations  of  the  coast,  due  to  bad  weather  and  fog; 
furthermore,  he  found  no  foreign  establishments,  nor  proof 
that  they  did  not  exist.  He  turned  south,  July  22,  1771, 
reached  Monterey  on  August  27,  and  left  there  for  San 
Bias  on  October  9.  While  Bucarely  had  not  learned  what 
he  had  wished  to  learn,  he  considered  that  P^rez  iuid  gained 
much  useful  information.  Writing  to  Arriaga,  November 
26,  1774,  he  said  that  P4rez  had  reached  55°  49',  where  he 
conversed  and  bartered  with  Indians  who  came  to  the  ship 
in  canoes,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  49^.   He  had 
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been  obliged  to  return  l)ecause  of  fogs  and  cold,  a  fear  that 
the  fresh  water  might  give  out,  and  his  suspicion  of  an 
unknown  coast,  but  he  had  accomplished  much  more  than 
Bucarely  had  expected  of  a  first  expedition.  The  mfoimation 
obtained  would  help  in  future  voyages,  and  was  some  evidence 
that  there  were  no  foreign  establishments  in  the  nineteen 
degrees  that  he  had  covered,  north  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. The  Indians  seemed  to  have  been  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  Russian  expedition 
of  1741.  They  were  docile,  but  more  advanced  than  those 
encountered  hitherto  by  Spaniards ;  for  example,  they  wore 
clothes.  He  would  immediately  follow  up  this  voyage  by 
preparing  others,  and  he  had  already  ordered  the  SanHaga 
to  refit  for  another  voyage.  This  time  it  was  not  to  stop 
at  San  Diego  or  Monterey.  Bruno  de  Heeeta  was  to  be  in 
commandi  with  P6res  as  pilot  and  second  in  authority,  and 
with  the  same  crew.  Heeeta  was  to  bear  similar  instruo- 
tions  to  those  given  to  Tir&t,  particular  stress  being  laid 
upon  his  reaching  a  higher  latitude,  <«ra™™"g  as  much  of 
the  coast  as  possible  on  his  return,  and  taking  poasession  for 
Spain  wherever  he  might  land.  After  xmloading  provisions 
at  Monterey,  Lieutenant  Miguel  Manrique,  in  the  Principe, 
was  to  explore  the  port  of  San  PVancisco,  for,  said  Bucarely, 
"I  regard  the  occupation  of  this  port  as  indispensable, 
and  to  facilitate  it  I  intend  that  Anz:!,  who  is  now  at  this 
capital;  shall  return  to  Sonora  and  make  a  second  entrada." 
With  this  letter  Bucarely  forwarded  a  copy  of  Perez's 
diary  and  other  documents  emanating  from  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  voyage.^  In  another  letter  of  November 
26,  Bucarely  was  able  to  say  that  he  had  already  appointed 
a  chaplain  for  the  new  voyage,  and  he  was  about  to  call 
a  junta  to  determine  what  fund  sliould  pay  the  expenses  of 
maritime  expeditions  of  diseove^\^^®  Repl^qng  to  these 
letters,  February  14,  1775,  Arriat^a  gave  his  approval  to 
Bucnrelv's  plans  for  a  new  voyajre.^^ 
Bucarely  wrote  yet  another  letter  on  November  26,  1774, 

w  C-27ti3.  »  C-2765. 
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one  to  General  O'Reilly,  which  merits  particular  attention. 
O'Reilly  and  Bucarely  seem  to  have  been  warm  personal 
friends.    Evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  two  kgajos  of 
correspondence  of  the  viceroy,  now  in  the  Archivo  General 
de  Indias  (88-5-17  and  88-5—18).    The  first  of  these  legajos 
is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  O'Keilly-BucLircly 
correspondence  betw^een  1709  and  1775,  with  scattering  let- 
ters for  other  years.    During  this  period  earli  wrote  to  the 
other  every  month,  and  but  few  of  tlieir  letters  are  missing, 
liucarely's  letters  are  borradores,  or  drafts,  and  O'Reilly's 
are  signed  with  his  name  and  rubric.    In  each  case  the  body 
of  the  letter  is  in  the  hand  of  a  derk|  with  correctioiis  by 
Bucarely  or  O'Reilly,  but  there  are  lengthy  postscripts  in 
their  own  hands  and  in  some  cases  entire  letters.  Al~ 
tHoiigh  intimately  personal,  they  dealt  mostly  with  the 
affairs  in  New  Spain,  O'Reilly's  interest  being  explained 
by  the  fact  that  he  himself  wished  to  become  viceroy^  and 
Bucarely  wished  it  no  less.   One  of  the  most  surprising 
disclosures  of  the  correspondepee^  in  view  of  Bucardy's  re- 
markable activity  and  efficiency  as  viceroyi  is  the  fact 
that  he  would  have  preferred  to  return  to  Spain  from  Havana 
instead  of  going  to  Mexico,  and  that  he  desired  all  along  to 
Tetire,  if  his  post  could  be  obtained  for  O'Beilly.  The 
correspondence  is  also  of  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
proportions  given  to  the  various  affairs  of  the  viceroyalty. 
From  this  we  are  able  to  see  that  Bucarely  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  the  matters  having  to  do  with  checking 
the  Bussfans  were  occupying  his  principal  attention.  Indeed 
events  on  the  northern  frontier  and  northwest  coast  were 
almost  the  only  affairs  of  the  viceroyalty  that  he  discussed, 
and  especially  the  matters  dealt  with  most  largely  in  this 
volume.    One  oddity  may  be  noticed.    O'Reilly  never 
failed  to  inquire  concerning  his  friend  Hugo  Oconor,  and 
to  urge  that  special  favor  be  shown  to  him.    Thus  Oconor 
and  his  work  get  more  space  than  any  other  single  factor. 
O'Reilly's  defeat  before  Algiers  may  explain  why  he  failed 
to  become  viceroy  of  New  Spain. 
Bucarely's  letter  to  O'Reilly  of  November  26,  1774,  aside 
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from  its  paragraph  about  Oconoi^  iy  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  his  own  nctivities  against  the  Russians.  Here  agam  he 
speaks  of  having  nndertaken  the  Anza,  Crame,  and  P^rez 
expeditions  to  counteract  the  Russian  danger.  P^rez  had 
reached  the  very  place  where  the  Russians  were  m  1741. 
He  had  discovered  some  new  tribes  of  Indians,  and  had 
ascertained  that  for  four  hundred  leagues  north  of  Monterey 
there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  foreign  estab- 
lishments. The  rest  of  the  coast  would  presently  be  ex- 
plored, and  Bucarely  would  lose  no  time  in  making  fresh 
investigations  which  would  make  the  path  of  glory  easy  for 
his  successor.*^ 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  arranging  for  the  second 
Ansa  expedition,  Bucarely  did  not  delay  the  preparations 
for  new  voyages  of  discovery.  On  December  27,  1774,  he 
wrote  several  letters  about  the  course  of  maritime  explora- 
tion. In  one  he  advised  Arriaga  that  he  was  sending  some 
articles  which  P6res  had  obtained  in  trade  with  the  ladians 
of  55^  49',  enclosing  an  inventory  of  these  goods.**  These 
showed  the  Indians  to  be  far  advanced  from  barbarism; 
for  example,  the  list  included  blankets,  a  fur  cap,  a  woven 
hat,  and  a  purse.  Bucarely  recommended  that  P6rez  be 
promoted,  as  an  incentive  to  others.*,'  In  another  letter  he 
wrote  of  his  plan  for  the  northward  voyage  of  the  SofUiago. 
As  in  the  case  of  Perez's  voyage,  extra  supplies  were  to  be 
forwarded  to  Alta  California  to  provide  for  the  possible 
need  of  the  Santiago.  P6rez  and  Hijosa  had  suggested  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  Sonora  to  accompany  the  SantiagOy 
and  Bucarely  had  accepted  the  sii2;!iestion,  asking  Heceta 
of  the  Santiago  to  name  a  commander  for  the  other  boat 
from  the  naval  officers  sent  from  Spain.  These  officers 
were  nuw  in  Mexico,  but  they  would  very  soon  be  ready 
to  start  west.  Bucarely  w^as  also  hurrying  forward  a  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  by  forced  marches.  Not  only 
was  Manrique  to  explore  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  but 
Heceta  had  also  been  ordered  to  do  so  upon  his  return,  by 
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wbieh  time  Bucarely  thought  that  it  might  alieady  be  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  tiiat  Ansa  was  to  conduct  there.  Heceta 
carried  the  same  instnictioiis  as  P^res,  except  that  he  was 
not  to  stop  at  Monterey  going  north,  unless  in  case  of 

necessity.  He  was  to  reach  65**,  if  possible,  before  approach- 
ing the  coast,  and  then  explore  as  he  came  south.  He  was 
to  avoid  foreign  settlements,  if  there  were  any,  and  to  take 
formal  possession  elsewhere,  when  po:ssible.  Uudcr  no 
circumstances  was  he  to  make  a  settlement,  but  he  was  to 
get  further  information  about  the  Indians  found  by  P6rez, 
in  particular  whether  they  had  any  commerce,  and  whether 
the  goods  they  exchanged  with  P6rez  were  of  their  own  make 
or  bought  from  otliers.  Parties  were  to  be  sent  ashore, 
but  not  inland  nor  in  any  way  exposed  to  the  tread n  n,'  of 
the  Indians.  All  that  was  desired  was  to  accustom  the 
Indians  to  good  treatment  by  the  Spaniards,  and  to  get  in- 
formation from  them.**  The  same  day  Bucarely  wrote  to 
0*Keilly  teUing  of  preparations  for  the  voyages  of  discovery, 
again  remarking  that  the  northern  lands  would  thus  be 
explored  for  the  benefit  of  his  successor,  and  the  Spanish 
court  reassured  concerning  the  explorations  of  the  Russians.*^ 
Three  months  later,  March  27,  1775,  Bucarely  wrote  that 
the  Santiago  and  Sonora  had  sailed  for  the  north  on  March 
16.  With  them  went  the  San  Carlos  with  provisions  for 
Monterey,  charged  also  with  the  duty  of  exploring  San 
Francisco  Bay.*^  Another  letter  of  the  same  date  advised 
that  Manrique  had  gone  insanOi  and  had  had  to  be  put 
ashore,  wherefore  Ayala  was  succeeding  him  in  command  of 
the  San  Carlos,  his  place  on  the  Sonora  being  taken  by 
Bodei^  y  Cuachra.  AH  six  naval  officers  sent  from  Spain, 
including  Manrique,  had  thus  far  manifested  the  greatest 
seal.*' 

Meanwhile,  Arriaga  seems  to  have  become  unusually 
excited  over  possible  foreign  establishments  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Writing  to  Bucarely,  December  23,  1774,  he  said 
that  the  king  had  directed  him  to  give  secret  orders  to  the 
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viceroy  to  dislodge  any  foreign  enemies  found  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Californias.  Biicarely  was  to  ask  them  to  ^o,  and  if 
they  refused,  he  was  to  drive  tliem  away  by  force/'^  In 
reply  Bucarely  wrote,  April  26,  1775,  that  Perez's  voyage 
had  indicated  that  there  were  no  settlements  for  twenty 
degrees  north  of  Monterey,  except  of  Indians  who  appeared 
less  barbarous  than  those  hitherto  met  with,  hut  to  make 
more  sure,  he  had  planned  new  expeditions.  Anza  had  been 
directed  to  occupy  San  Francisco,  and  boats  had  been  sent 
northward  with  provisiona  for  Alta  California^  and  to  carry 
on  explorations.  He'  deemed  it  best  to  await  the  results  of 
these  expeditions,  rather  than  engage  in  new  ones  which 
might  be  profitleas  without  the  information  about  to  be 
gainedi  as  well  as  expensiTe.^ 

.  P^res's  voyage  had  aroused  considerable  interest  in  Spain. 
Upon  receipt  of  Bucarely's  letter  of  November  26,  1774, 
Aniaga  sent  that  and  Perec's  diary  to  Vicente  Dos,** 
June  1,  1775,  asking  his  opinion  relative  to  future  db- 
eoveries,  and  how  far  away  he  thought  the  Russians  mi^t 
be.'^  Doe's  answer  shows  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  had  read  of  aU  the  Russian  voyages  of  disooveiy 
to  North  America,  he  said,  especially  the  last  one,  that  of 
Alexei  Chirikof  in  1741,  whidi  reached  land  in  55^  36' 
latitude  and  218^  longitude,  reckoning  from  Paris.  P6res 
claimed  to  have  reached  55^  40'  latitude  and  T&l^  longi- 
tude. The  difference  in  longitude  stated  was  only  forty 
leagues,  and  that  might  be  due  to  an  error  in  reckoning. 
Thus,  they  must  have  reached  land  at  the  same  place. 
Perez's  men  saw  Indians  with  half  of  a  bayonet  and  a  piece 
of  sword  ;  doubtless  these  articles  had  belonged  to  some  of 
the  ten  men  sent  ashore  by  (Jliirikof  who  did  not  return. 
Chinkof,  being  imable  to  laud,  had  returned  with  the 
coast  always  in  sight  to  a  gulf  in  51°  12',  which  was  only 
twelve  degrees  of  longitude  from  Kamchatka.  His  and 
Perez's  diaries  together  proved  therefore  that  the  Cali- 
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fomias  ran  northwest  by  north  up  to  60® ;  then  west ;  then 
south  six  hundred  leagues  to  the  said  guif,  where  America 
ended,  one  hundred  fifty  Irai^ues  from  the  Russian  posse- 
sions ;  then  north  and  uonheast,  forming  a  channel  with  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  1ea«ni^^^ 
in  width  in  some  places,  according  to  some  of  the  Russian 
voyagers.  As  to  future  discoveries,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  pass  60®,  unless  a  strait  were  found  separating  the  land  dis- 
coTered  by  the  Russians  from  the  continent  of  America.  Tlie 
Rusaians  had  always  been  desirous  of  encroaching  upon  the 
Spanish  domains  in  North  America,  bub  they  had  failed 
repeatedly  in  their  attempts  from  Archangel^  nor  had  their 
voyages  from  Kamchatka  been  altogether  successful. 
Bering  perished,  and  so  did  most  of  Chirikof's  crew  and  the 
astronomer,  De  L'Isle.  These  misfortunes,  the  sterility  of 
Kamchatka,  and  the  slight  civiliaation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Kamchat]ca  would  protect  Spain  for  the  present.  The 
En^ish  were  quite  as  eager  in  seekhig  a  northwest  passage, 
as  the  Russians  in  their  designs,  nor  had  they  suffered 
fewer  misfortunes.  Hudson  and  Baflin  had  proved  to 
the  En^^ish  the  fruitlessness  of  their  undertaking,  but  a 
way  to  the  Pacific  might  possibly  be  found,  not  by  a  strait, 
but  by  way  of  the  rivers.  The  violent  currents  that  P^res 
aicounteied  might  come  from  some  great  river,  and  it 
might  even  be  the  one  which  the  French  reported  as  having 
its  source  near  the  Missouri  River.  De  L'Isle  thought  that 
river  might  empty  into  the  Pacific,  and  Mulicr  reckoned  its 
mouth  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  P6rez  encountered 
the  currents.  It  would  therefore  be  well  to  examine  that 
bay  to  see  whether  there  might  prove  to  be  a  passage.  Al- 
though P6rez  explored  between  Cape  Mendocino  and  SO*', 
he  had  said  nothing  about  the  two  entrances  said  to  have 
been  found  by  Aguilar  and  Fuca  between  42**  and  48°, 
which  was  some  evidence  that  they  did  not  exist,  but  as 
bad  weather  and  fog  had  prevented  Perez's  seeing  a  s^reat 
part  of  the  coast,  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  second  explora- 
tion to  uproot  this  preoccupation  of  the  geographers.^ 
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On  receiving  this  communication  Arria^:a  wrote  to  Bu- 
caxely,  June  23,  1775,  approving  all  that  he  had  done  for 
the  second  voyage  of  exploration.^'  A  few  days  later, 
July  8,  he  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  news  of  departure 
of  the  two  boats  for  the  north,'*  On  receiving  Bucarely's 
letter  of  April  26,  Arriaga  seems  to  have  foigotten  the  ap- 
proval recently  given  by  him.  Replying  on  August  26,  he 
asked  why  the  instructions  to  Heceta  were  at  yaiiance  with 
his  order  of  December  23,  1774|  calling  for  the  expulsion  of 
foreigners  from  the  coasts  of  the  Califomias.  He  was  ob- 
jecting to  the  paragraphs  requiring  Heeeta  to  avoid  com- 
ing in  contact  with  foreign  establishments  or  foreign  ships 
other  than  to  get  information  about  them."  Buearely's 
answer  is  not  at  hand,  but  he  mig^t  have  said  that  ^e 
order  referred  to  did  not  reach  Mexico  until  after  the  San^ 
tiaga  and  Sonora  had  sailed,  to  say  nothing  of  Aniaga's 
approval  of  June  23.  However,  it  could  not  have  been 
an  issue  of  importance,  because  the  viceroy  was  able  soon 
to  report  the  return  of  the  two  ships  and  that  they  had 
come  upon  no  foreign  establishmmLts. 

Before  that  time,  however,  Bucarely  had  made  a  report, 
August  27,  1775,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  voyages.  The  P6rez 
voyage  had  cost  16,455  pesos,  4  reales,  11  granos,  and  the 
voyage  then  being  made  by  Heceta  and  Bodega  had  called 
for  36,740  pesos,  2  yranos,  the  total  fur  the  two  being 
52,195  pesos f  5  reales,  1  grano.  San  Bias  had  paid  for  all, 
although  chargeable  only  with  20,000  pesos,  wherefore 
Bucarely  had  ordered  the  additional  sum  returned  to  that 
department.^*  Both  the  expense  and  the  method  of  satisfy- 
ing it  received  the  royal  approval.^  This  matter  is  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  comment.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  Spanish  government  to 
expend  money.  Yet  for  these  voyages  and  the  many  other 
projects  of  Bucarely  considrrablo  s^ims  were  required.  It 
shows  either  a  more  pronounced  fear  than  appears  from  the 
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documents,  or  else  a  revival  of  energy  based  upon  hopes 
from  the  future.  The  latter  view  impresBee  the  writer  more 
strongly.  Arriaga  had  found  a  man  who  could  get  things 
done,  things  too  that  were  worth  doing,  and  he  gave  him 
free  play. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Santiago,  SonorOf  and  San  Carlo9 
left  San  Bias  for  the  north  on  March  16,  1775.   The  two 
fomer  went  in  company  until  July  30,  when  they  parted. 
Heceta  in  the  SamHago  went  about  to  49^,  usually  keeping 
near  the.  shore  and  anohoring  often.   In  the  course  of  his 
exploration  he  came  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Ck>lumbia 
River.  The  sickness  of  many  of  the  crew  compelled  his 
return,  so  that  by  August  29  he  was  already  at  Monterey. 
Bodega  went  nearly  to  58^,  made  a  thorou^  surv^r  from 
the  limit  of  P^res's  voyage,  and  landed  twice  to  take  posses- 
sion. As  usual  on  such  voyages  many  of  the  crew  were  now 
sick  with  scurvy,  and  besides,  provisions  were  failing.  So 
the  Sonora  was  turned  southward,  and,  exploring  the  coast 
as  best  it  could,  made  for  Monterey  and  reached  there  on 
October  7.    Neither  vessel  had  found  any  Russians.  Ayala 
in  the  San  Carlos  had  in  the  meantime  made  a  thorough 
exploration  of  Sail  Francisco  Bay,  and  returned  to  San  Bias 
shortly  before  the  other  two  vessels,  while  Heceta  and  Bodega 
got  there  on  November  20.    The  results  of  these  voyages 
were  set  forth  at  length  by  Bucarely  in  four  letters  of 
Isovember  26,  1775,  to  Arriaga,  all  written  before  he  learned 
of  the  arrival  of  Heceta  and  Bodega  at  San  Bias,  but  based  on 
reports  whicli  they  had  forwarded  by  Ayala  in  the  San  Carlos, 
In  the  first  he  wrote  generally  of  all  tliree  voyages,  telling  of 
the  latitude  reached  by  them,  and  of  Ayala's  exploration  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.'*    His  second  letter  dealt  with  the 
voyage  of  AyalaJ*    Among  its  enclosures  was  a  letter  to 
him  from  Ayala,  November  9,  1775,  also  about  San  Francipco 
Bay,  saying  that  it  was  the  best  port  that  he  had  seen  from 
Cape  Horn  north,^   The  third  letter  treated  of  Heceta's 
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voyage,''  and  the  fourth  of  Bodega's.^*  A  month  lateTi  on 
December  27, 1775,  Bucarely  infonned  Arriaga  of  the  return 
of  Heceta  and  Bodega,  and  recommended  the  commanders 
and  pilots  of  all  the  vessela  engaged  in  the  recent  explorar 
tions.^  One  of  the  pilots,  whom  Bucarely  had  also  recom^ 
mended  in  one  of  his  November  26  letters,  was  no  longer 
alive  to  benefit  by  the  royal  favor.  On  the  second  day  out 
from  Monterey,  on  the  voyage  back  to  San  Bias,  there  had 
occurred  the  death  of  Juan  P^res,  This  news  was  conveyed 
by  the  same  mail  of  December  27.^  The  promotions  ree- 
onunended  were  shortly  afterward  authorized.** 

To  return  to  the  status  of  opinion  in  Spain :  Dob's  able 
and  complacent  view  of  the  situation  in  comparing  the 
P6re2  voyage  with  those  of  the  Russians  may  well  have 
ltdled  Arriaga  into  a  feeling  of  security.  Lacy  in  Russia 
was  far  from  that  state  of  mind,  however,  and  now  bombarded 
Grimaldi  with  a  fresh  series  of  letters  about  Russian  activri- 
ties  in  the  Piicihc.  No  evidence  has  come  to  hand  to  show 
that  his  communications  were  ever  forwarded  to  Bucarely, 
but  they  did  reach  Arriaga.  They  will  therefore  be  re- 
corded here. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  31  [sic],  1775,  Lacy  wrote  Grimaldi 
that  Perez's  voyage  was  causing  some  uneasiness  at  the 
Russian  court.  If  the  Spanish  ships  were  approaching 
Kamchatka,  he  sue;i:(  sted  that  they  get  in  touch  with  the 
Chukchis,  a  people  wliom  the  Russians  had  not  been  able 
to  conquer,  whose  hatred  for  the  Rvissiai^s  was  so  great 
that  they  would  he  Wkvly  to  give  information  to  the  Span- 
iards.^^ In  a  cornnumication  dated  May  1,  1775,  Lacy 
enclosed  a  document  tending  to  confirm  what  he  had  said 
previously  concerning  Russian  commerce  and  discoveries 
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in  America.    He  had  also  verified  it  through  the  state- 
ments of  merchants  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  which  the 
document  treated,  and  by  the  most  secret  methods.  Being 
"very  much  persuaded  that  these  discoveries  cannot  do 
less  than  cause  a  notable  revolution,  in  time,  in  the  com- 
merce of  Europe,"  he  would  continue  to  be  vigilant.  The 
Russian  government  had  learned   of  the  P^rez  voyage 
through  an  account  in  the  Leyden  Gazette  of  March  21, 
1775.*'   The  enclosed  docimient  stated  that  the  Russians 
had  discovered  from  the  north  of  California  to  67**.  In 
1763  a  company  of  twenty  Kussian  merchants  was  formed 
for  trade  with  Kamchatka  and  the  islands  already  discovered 
and  those  to  be  discovered.    This  company  had  two  settle- 
ments in  Kamchatka,  and  had  come  upon  many  populous 
islands  in  1764  and  1766  on  the  western  coast  of  America. 
The  company's  capital  had  increased  from  10,000  rubles 
in  1763  to  60,000  in  1772,««  and  the  fure  and  other  products 
obtained  by  this  company  in  1773    were  valued  at  300,000 
rubles.   Between  1768  and  1773  they  sent  seven  frigates 
to  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  one  in  1768,  two  in  1770, 
one  in  1772,  and  three  in  1773 ;  the  boats  of  1772  and  1773 
bad  not  yet  returned.   This  company  bad  no  fixed  settle- 
ment in  America,  but  landed  Cossacks  there  to  hunt.  The 
commerce  of  Kamchatka  bore  a  ecmslderable  relation  to  that 
with  America  and  neigbboiing  IslandSi  continued  Lacy, 
and  was  therefore  wor&y  of  mention.  In  1755  the  Russian 
trade  in  Kamchatka  did  not  exceed  10|000  rubles  and  it 
bad  already  increased  300  per  cent.  They  got  cloth  and 
other  manufactured  goods  from  Russia  and  Siberia.  There 
were  more  than  3000  people  in  Kamchatka  and  dependent 
islands  (exdusiye  of  the  newly  discovered  ones  on  the  coast 
of  North  America)^  who  paid  tribute  to  the  crown  in  furs 
of  a  total  annual  value  of  more  than  20,000  rubles.*^ 

Two  months  later,  June  26,.  1775,  Lacy  forwarded  a  map 
of  Russian  discoveries  in  America,  being  a  copy  made 

*7  C-2901.  posed  of  that  year  in  Kamchatka,  for 

**  At  present  a  ruble  ia  worth  about  the  boats  of  1773  had  iM>t  yet  returaed. 
77  centfl.  For  IIm  cnqlMiiM,  G-<3902. 
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by  MtiUer,  to  whom  Lacy  referred  as  the  head  of  the  archive  ] 
of  foreign  affaiia  in  Bussia,  and  a  celdi>rated  geographer 
of  that  empire.  At  the  same  time  he  enclosed  a  document 
relative  to  those  discoveries,  translated  from  the  Russian 
into  French  by  MttUer,  which  gave  information  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago  in  that  part  of  the  world.**  Mtil- 
ler's  note  related  to  the  Russian  discoveries  in  the  Pacific 
between  1764  and  1767.  He  commented  upon  the  general 
ening  of  European  interest  m  the  Pacitic  at  that  time, 
this  being  an  important  period  for  French  and  English  ^ 
discoveries  farther  buuth,  while  Russia  was  discovering 
new  lands  and  inhabited  islands  in  the  north.  The  liussian  ^ 
discoveries  began  with  iviin  1\  (1533-84),  who  conquered 
Siberia,  and  sent  an  expedition  to  explore  its  northern  and 
eastern  frontiers,  winch  returned  in  the  next  reign,  having 
found  the  sea  at  both  points.  Miiller  had  found  documents  i 
in  the  Siberian  arcliives  showing  that  in  a  8ul)sequent  ex-  ' 
ploration  along  the  Arctic  coasts,  one  man  readied  Kam- 
chatka. He  must  therefore  have  passed  through  Bering 
8trait.^  Discoveries  stopped  during  the  troiiblons  times  of 
the  usurpers,  Boris  and  Demetrius,  but  were  resumed  in 
the  reign  of  Peter  I  (1672-1725).  He  sent  one  body  of 
explorers  along  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia,  and  others 
up  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamchatka  to  see  if  they  would  meet, 
nnd  to  discover  new  lands  and  islands.  It  was  not  until 
1728,  however,  that  Danadisiki  Bay  in  66°  was  reached,* 
this  being  accomplished  by  Captain  Bering.  Later,  Ghiri- 
kof  reached  the  coast  of  America,  and  Spanberg  discovered 
the  Kiirile  Islands,  a  great  archipelago  north  of  Japan.  It 
was  reserved  for  Catherine  II  (1762-96)  to  charter  a  com- 
pany of  Russiaa  merchants  to  ^gage  in  commerce  with 
the  new  islands  and  discover  others.  There  were  twelve 
in  this  company,  to  each  of  whom  the  empress  had  given 
a  gold  medal,  while  orders  were  given  to  her  officers  in 
Okhotsk  to  assist  them  in  eveiy  way.  Thus  far,  they  had 
discovered  a  number  of  islands,  from  which  came  their 

*<  C-2944.  *«Tliat  !■  tp  «y»  Amerioa  and  Alia 

^  A    reference,  probably,   to  tiM    w«M  pfovttd  to  be  atpwated. 
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piineipal  profits  in  fun.  In  17M  the  company  sent  out 
ahips  from  Okhotsk  under  Lieutenant  Lynd,  who  disooTered 
a  number  of  islands  between  56^  and  57^  returning  late  in 
1767.  As  a  result  a  new  map  was  published  in  1768^  which 
appeared  again  in  the  publications  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1773.  MliUer  himself  had 
made  an  even  more  striking  map,  showing  all  of  the  voyages 
and  discoveries  since  the  time  of  Bering,  and  the  size,  posi- 
tion, and  in  part  the  names  of  the  islands.  As  regards 
products,  dress,  and  speech,  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants 
between  50°  and  55°  resembled  those  of  the  Kurile  Lslands ; 
between  55°  and  60°  the  people  alniost  exactly  resembled 
the  natives  of  Kamchatka  ;  between  60°  and  70°  they  differed 
a  little  from  the  other  sections.  In  all  of  these  islands  the 
people  were  very  much  like  those  discovered  by  the  English 
and  French  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific.  Beyond  the 
islands  discovered  were  others  not  yet  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sian argonauts,  but  a  number  of  ships  sent  out  in  r(  cent  years 
had  not  yet  returned.  The  present  commander  in  Kam- 
chatka, Timafey  Tschemalow  (Chemaloff)  had  1120  men 
under  his  orders,  as  follows :  300  soldiers ;  706  natives  of 
Kamchatka;  and  114  men  in  some  of  the  Kuriles.  A 
certain  major,  of  Polish  origin,  in  the  government  mining 
service  of  Siberia  had  informed  Muller  that  the  Russians 
had  no  settlements  on  the  American  coasts,  although  they 
were  sending  some  vessels  there  eveiy  year«  as  well  as  to  the 
new  archipelago.^ 

These  letters  of  Lacy  were  forwarded  to  Aiiiaga  by 
Grimaldi  in  letters  respectively  of  October  4,*"  and  October 
21,  1775.**  It  is  strange  if  no  copies  were  forwarded  to 
Bucardy ;  if  they  were  not,  it  is  evidence  of  a  lack  of  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government ;  if  they  were,  Bu* 
carely  seems  not  to  luive  become  excited,  or  otherwise,  some 
hint  would  have  appeared  in  his  letters  on  kindred  matters. 

With  the  return  of  Heceta  and  Bodega,  whatever  crisis 
there  was  had  passed.  Other  voyages  were  planned,  as 
will  be  pointed  out,  but  they  were  not  to  be  made  until  the 
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situation  had  completely  changed.  In  January,  1776, 
Julian  de  Arria^a  died,  and  was  succpodocl  as  ministro 
general  by  Jos^  de  Cidlvez.  Great  as  the  latter  had  been  as 
visitador,  he  was  not  to  succeed  equally  well,  in  New  Spain 
at  any  rate,  as  ministro  general.  His  promotion  meant)  the 
virtual  removal  of  Bucarely  from  the  direction  of  frontier 
affairs.  Although  this  did  not  take  effect  until  the  end  of 
1776,  that  year  marks  a  transition  to  a  later  period,  as  re- 
gards the  northwest  voyages,  rather  than  the  culmination 
of  Bucarely's  work.  Diseusflion  of  such  events  for  1776, 
therefore,  belongs  more  appropriately  to  that  part  of  this 
work  which  introduces  the  new  regime. 


* 
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CHAPTER  XI 


SPANISH  ATTENTION  TO  LOCAL  PKOBLEMS  OF  THE 
CALlFOltNLiiS,  1773-1775 

Bucarely's  work  of  a  more  local  character  concerning 
the  Californias  may  be  grouped  under  two  principal  heads : 
the  remission  of  suppHes ;  and  the  matter  of  forming;  a 
reglamento  for  the  Californias.  As  to  the  first,  it  will  be 
eh  own  that  Bucareiy^s  care  and  foresight  narrowly  averted 
a  possible  failure  of  the  Alta  California  estabhshments. 
As  to  the  second,  a  provisional  reglamento  was  formed, 
which  with  some  modifications  was  to  endure  a  number  of 
years,  although  at  no  time  considered  adequate.  Tt  was 
sufficient,  however,  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  1  he  matter 
of  the  reglamento  occupied  considerable  attention  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indiea^  being  complicated  by  a  consider- 
ation of  Bucarely's  division  of  the  Californias  between  the 
Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans.  Most  active  in  the 
discussion  was  Jos6  de  Gilvez,  whose  opinions  were  able  to 
sway  the  Council.  He  opposed  the  divisioni  and  planned 
a  most  ambitious  programme  of  northwestward  advance, 
the  central  idea  being  the  development  and  consequent 
strengthening  of  the  Californias,  so  that  they  might  serve  ak  a 
secure  bulwark  for  New  Spain.  In  most  req>ects  he  recom-^ 
mended  sustaining  Bucarely's  action,  and  this  was  the  only 
practical  result  of  his  plans.  The  Californias  remained  di- 
vided, and  Gilvez's  plans  seem  not  to  have  been  put  into 
full  effect,  Bucarely's  measures,  howeveri  were  working 
toward  the  same  end. 


One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Alta  Galifomia  establishments  was  that  of  the  annual 
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visit  of  the  supply-ships  from  San  Bias.  An  overland  route 
was  necessary^  for  the  use  of  animals  and  settlers,  and  was 
contemplated  for  the  sending  of  food-supplies  as  well,  but 
as  rejEjards  goods  and  effects  the  San  Bias  boats  were  for 
many  years  practically  the  sole  support  of  the  province. 
In  the  period  treated  here  they  were  also  the  chief  resort 
for  food-supplies.  If  the  overland  route  was  a  vital  neces- 
sity in  order  to  establish  the  province  on  a  permanent  basis, 
so  also  were  these  ships,  without  which  Alta  California  must 
certainly  have  been  abandoned. 

As  already  noted,  Alta  California  was  barely  saved  in 
1770,  and  again  in  1772,  by  the  timely  arrival  of  supplies 
from  San  Bias.  The  same  thing  was  to  occur  for  the  tliird 
time  in  1774.  Biicarely  informed  Arriaga,  June  26,  1773, 
of  the  departure  of  the  San  Carlos  with  provisions  for  San 
Diego  and  Monterey.  He  planned  to  send  another  ship 
in  November,  although  he  understood  that  the  Californias 
were  already  well  provided  with  supplies.^  A  month  later, 
July  27,  1773,  when  he  had  already  received  some  of  the 
reports  about  the  Californias  that  he  had  asked  for,  he 
wrote  of  new  arrangements  that  he  had  made  for  the  voy- 
ages, the  difficulty  of  navigation  from  the  mainland  to  both 
Alta  and  Baja  CaHfomia  having  caused  him  to  seek  a 
remedy.  From  reports  made  to  him  he  had  learned  that 
December  or  the  beginning  of  January  was  the  best  season 
for  voyages  to  Monter^i  all  the  year  excq>t  April  to  the 
middle  of  June  for  the  voyage  to  San  Diego,  uid  all  the 
year,  but  especially  Januaiy,  for  those  to  Loreto.  San 
Bias  was  too  hot  and  damp  a  place  in  which  to  store  maise, 
which  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  supplies  for  the 
Californias,  without  expoemg  it  to  risk  of  damage,  where- 
fore as  crops  were  gathered  in  January,  it  would  be  best  to 
put  them  aboard  direct.  The  rest  of  the  cargo  could  be 
gathered  beforehand.  Bucarely  had  given  orders  in  accord 
with  these  conclusions,  making  provision  also  that  boats 
should  leave  San  Bias  in  January,  if  possible,  or  early  in 
February,  at  latest.   This  was  to  be  not  only  for  the  year 
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1774,  but  also  for  ensuing  years.*  For  these  reasons  and 
also  because  of  Bucarely's  belief  that  the  Califomias  had 
abundant  supplies,  the  November  siup  was  not  sent.  Writ- 
ing to  Arriaga,  September  26,  1773,  he  said  that  the  6an 
Carlos  had  been  unable  to  make  the  voyage  to  Alta  Cali- 
fornia on  account  of  the  storms  that  it  encountered  in  at- 
tempting to  round  Gape  San  Lucas.  Having  lost  its  rud- 
der and  sprung  a  leak,  it  put  in  at  Loreto,  discharged  its 
cargo  there,  and  returned  to  vSan  Bias  for  repairs.  This 
would  have  caused  him  anxiety  over  the  needs  of  Alta  Cali- 
fornia, bad  it  not  been  that  the  pilots  and  the  commissary, 
Campo,  informed  him  that  Governor  Barry  had  offered  to 
supply  the  northern  establishments  by  land  ^dth  as  much 
as  tii(\v  needed.  Moreover,  he  had  lieard  from  Fages  that 
there  was  already  enough  to  last  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
1773.^  Shortly  afterward,  Bucarely  was  confirmed  in  his 
belief  that  all  was  going  well  by  a  letter  from  Father  Veiger 
announcing  progress  in  Alta  California,  saying  that  crops 
were  good,  and  that  many  oonveita  were  being  obtained,'^ 
which  news  Bu rarely  in  turn  tEansmitted  to  Arriaga, 
November  26,  1773.^ 

On  January  27,  1774,  Bucarely  wrote  to  Arriaga  that 
P^rea  in  the  Santiago  had  probably  started  already  on 
his  voyage  of  exploration  to  the  nor^west.  Francisco 
Hijosa,  who  had  become  the  commissary  at  San  Bias,  had 
written  to  him  on  January  5,  that  the  boat  was  provisioned 
for  a  year,  in  addition  to  supplies  that  it  was  canyini^  to 
Monterey.  In  order  to  proidde  for  eveiy  possible  oontin- 
gen<^,  with  Perez's  needs  particulariy  in  mind,  Bucarely 
had  ordered  the  Principe  to  sail  for  San  Diego  and  Mon- 
terey as  soon  as  possible  with  more  provisions,*  and  on 
April  26,  1774,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  it  had  sailed 
on  March  21.  It  had  been  delayed  for  repairs  necessi- 
tated by  the  sixe  of  cargo  that  it  was  to  carry ;  for,  not  only 
was  it  to  bear  supplies  for  the  missions  and  pr^dios  of  Alta 
Calif omia,  but  also,  a  copious  store  for  the  Santiago,  in  case 
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that  boat  should  be  obliged  to  put  back  from  its  northwest- 
ward voyage,  or  for  its  use  when  it  should  return.  Bu- 
carely  had  ordered  the  repairs  to  be  made  promptly,  so  that 
the  Principe  might  sail  before  the  season  of  good  weather 
should  pass.  Hijosa^s  letter  of  March  24  telling  of  its  de- 
parture reported  it  to  be  laden  with  as  much  provisions  as 
it  cuuld  carry  ;  so  Bucarely  felt  sure  that  there  would  he 
enough  to  supply  Alta  Cfilifornia  for  many  mouths,  and 
to  help  Perez's  expedition,  if  needed.^  In  forwarding  Pa- 
lou's  report  of  December  10,  1773,  on  the  status  of  the  Alta 
California  missions,  Bucarely  wrote  Arnaga,  May  27^  1774, 
that  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  progress  of  conyersions, 
and  manifested  a  belief  that  much  more  might  be  expected, 
since  the  natives  were  so  numerous  and  the  lands  ao  fertile. 
The  greatest  obstacle  had  been  a  lack  of  provisions  with 
which  to  maintain  the  Indians  at  the  missions  during  the 
period  of  instruction.  This  lack  should  be  remedied  in  a 
measure  by  the  provisions  in  the  Santiago  and  Pri/ncipe,  as 
also  by  the  crops  of  Alta  Gftlifomia.  The  anxiety  of  the 
miflsionaries  should  be  rdieved  by  the  arriyal  of  Serra,  for 
he  had  been  told  that  the  needs  of  the  missions  would  be  sup- 
plied.* In  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  Bucarely  stated 
that  he  had  ordered  a  new  keel  laid  at  San  Bias,  because  it 
was  too  great  a  risk  to  rely  on  the  frigate  and  two  packet* 
boats  for  the  Alta  Califonua  voyages.'  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  Palou  memorial  had  not  spoken  of 
the  danger  of  famine,  although  emphasizing  the  need  for 
supplies. 

While  Bucarely  rested  secure  in  the  belief  that  Barry 
would  forward  to  Alta  California  the  provisions  which  the 

San  Carlos  had  left  at  Loreto,  no  such  thing  had  m  fact 
occurred,  for  lack  of  the  means  to  convey  them.  As  a 
result,  the  new  establishments  had  to  endure  the  worst 
famine  of  iheir  history,  lasting  eight  months,  during  which 
time  milk  had  to  serve  as  the  principal  aliment  of  the  col- 
onies.    At  length,  the  Santiago  reached  San  Diego,  March 
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13,  1774,  and  was  able  to  leave  provisions  enough  to  tide 
over  the  situation  until  the  arrival  of  the  Principe.  Other 
missions  had  to  wait  several  weeks  longer,  until  the  pro- 
visions could  be  distributed  from  San  Diego  and  Monterey, 
to  which  latter  port  P^rez  arrived  on  May  9.  To  make 
clear  just  how  serious  were  the  straits  to  which  the  settle- 
ments had  been  reduced  it  will  be  well  to  quote  some  docu- 
ments of  the  period.  Writing  from  San  Gabriel,  April  10, 
1774,  Anza  told  Bucarely  that  he  had  found  a  shortage  of 
rations  at  that  mission,  although  it  was  accounted  the 
richest  site  in  Alta  California.  Herbs  and  three  tortillas 
apiece  daily  were  all  that  was  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  food 
at  that  time,*^  Anza  was  himself  in  great  need  of  provi- 
sions, but  he  was  able  to  get  little  at  San  Gabriel.^^  He, 
therefore,  sent  to  San  Diego  for  some,  and  procured  a 
supply,  ^e  Santiago  being  still  at  that  port.^  Equally 
bad  were  conditions  as  regards  food  supply  at  the  other 
missions.'^  Nor  was  the  want  in  Alta  Califoniia  solely  a 
matter  of  food.  This  appears,  for  example,  in  the  letters 
of  Father  Lasudn  of  San  Gabriel  to  FVandscans  at  Uie 
College  of  San  Fernando.  Lasuto  had  hoped  to  return  thm, 
but  was  resigned  to  staying  in  Alta  Catif omia,  if  required 
to  do  so.  He  begged  to  be  relieved,  however,  from  the 
great  hardship  that  he  was  suffering  for  lack  of  wearing 
apparel,  which  had  already  reached  ti^e  point  of  indecency. 
Wb  dothes  had  been  in  continuous  use  for  more  than  five 
years.  He  had  mended  them,  until  they  no  longer  ad- 
mitted of  it,  and  moreover,  he  no  longer  had  materials  for 
sewing."  In  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  April  23, 
1774,  Lasu^n  repeated  the  story  of  his  needs.  Perhaps  it 
was  on  that  account,  he  said,  that  the  Indians  cared  for 
him  so  much,  on  the  principle  that  like  attracts  Uke,  for  he 
resembled  them  much  in  scantiness  of  wardrobe."  Writ- 
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»  Valdai.  Dtdaratian,  C-2648;  Ansa. 
XMmC-8008. 

"Iiklou,  Vidth  168;  N«tiek»,  III. 


148;  oorrespoadenm  and  diariea  of 
Ansa.  Dfax,  and  Oarefe. 

"  La8u6n  to  the  Father  Superior  of 
San  Fernando.  Apr.  23.  1774.  M.N., 
Doe.  Bel.  Mis.  Co/.,  v.  II. 

M  Lasuin  to  Panfua.  Apr.  23. 1774. 
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ing  a  general  letter  to  his  brethren  of  San  Fernando,  May  2, 
1774,  Lasu^n  said  that  Fathers  Oaro6s  and  Dfas  of  the 
Ansa  expedition  had  given  him  clothing,  which  would 
cover  his  nudity  for  several  months ;  the  former  gave  him 
a  thin  flannel  undergarment  and  cowl,  and  the  latter  a 
tunic  and  a  pair  of  sandals.^'  Two  letters  from  Rivera 
(successor  of  Fages)  to  Bucarely,  June  16,  1774,  show  a 
lack  of  military  equipment  and  other  neceesaries  at  the  pre- 
sidios. In  one  of  these  letters  he  wrote  that  the  forces  at 
San  Diego  were  in  need  of  thirty  fri^ms,^-  twenty  small  swords, 
twenty  knives,  two  cases  of  powder,  one  case  of  balls,  one 
case  of  muuiiiuns,  and  two  packs  of  tobacco.  Monterey 
required  twenty  small  swords,  twenty  knives,  two  cases  of 
balls,  one  case  of  munitions,  two  cases  of  powder,  and 
thirty  guns.  He  wanted  the  p:uns  to  be  examiiipd  before 
sent,  to  make  sure  the}  w  ere  good.^'  In  the  other  letter  he 
complained  that  the  tlnugs  forwarded  from  San  Bias  were 
not  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  province.  Artirles  asked  lor 
were  not  sent,  leaving  the  men  entirely  lacking  in  some 
things  that  they  needed,  for  which  they  had  no  other  re- 
course, for  example,  in  the  matter  of  clothes.  No  corduroy 
had  been  sent,  although  the  soldiers  liked  to  use  it  because 
of  its  durability;  nor  had  there  been  sent  a  cake  of 
soap  or  a  handful  of  tobacco.  There  was  a  great  need  for 
guns  and  small  swords.  Some  soldiers  entirely  lacked 
anns;  others  had  the  gun^  but  not  the  sword,  or  vice 
versa."* 

Rivera's  requests  were  considered  in  connection  with  the 
authorising  of  a  second  Anza  expedition,  and  Lasuto'a 
were  a  matter  between  him  and  his  college.  The  general 
scarcity,  however,  especially  in  food  supplies,  was  met  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Santtoffa,  followed  a  little  later  by  the 
Principe,  Thenceforth,  Alta  California  did  not  again  suf- 
fer in  that  respect.^  Her  relief  had  come  not  only  from 

wLMnfe   to  Franeiteans  of  San  caTaliymen  employed,  and  it  haitUy 

HWTiando,  Mny  2  1771     Ibid.  seems  likely  thai   "shot-gim"  wottlo 

**  The  word  etcopela  ia  equivalent  be  an  uccvinitc  rendeiing. 
tO^ay  to  "ibot'Ciiii."   in  the  latter  In  C-2496. 

eishteentb  oentmy  it  aeems  to  have        *  In  C-2496. 
bean  uaed  BmanJly  for  nicb  guna  aa        >  Palou,  Vida, 
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Bticarely's  foresiglii  in  seiidmg  the  well-filled  Santiago  and 
the  Principe,  in  the  face  of  favorable  reports  as  to  ihe 
situation  in  Alta  California,  but  also  because  Bucarely 
never  allowed  of  a  relapse  once  he  got  actual  information 
of  the  state  of  affairs  there. 

As  already  noted,  Bucarely  learned  from  Anza  of  the 
scarcity   of   provisions   in   Alta   California.    Writing  to 
Arriaga,  August  27,  1774,  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
cargoes  of  the  Santiago  and  the  Principe  would  reheve  the 
immediate  need.    He  realized  that  the  question  of  sup- 
plies was  one  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  ports  of 
Alta  Califomia  mi^t  serve  to  shelter  and  assist  the  boats 
engaged  in  northward  exploration.   It  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  royal  treamuy  if  the  inhabitants  might  be 
given  the  means  of  sustaining  themselves  by  their  own 
industry.   Hijosa  had  been  ordered  repeatedly  to  gather 
provisions  at  San  Bias  for  thdr  aid,  and  to  this  end  he  was 
then  repairing  two  boats,  which  were  to  sail  within  a  short 
time,  one  after  the  other.^  A  month  later,  Bucarely  was 
able  to  say  that  Aita  Califomia's  extreme  need  had  been 
successfully  met.    The  provisions  of  the  Santiago  had 
reached  Alta  Califomia  in  time  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  misrions,  but  they  would  not  have  done  so,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  successful  voyage  of  the  Prfnctpe,  whii^  reaehed 
Monterey  June  8,  three  days  before  the  SanHago  sailed. 
These  provisions  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would  thence- 
forth insure  the  permanence  of  the  colonies,  and  permit  of 
further  conquests.    Such  conquests  would  be  easy,  because 
of  the  docility  of  the  Indians,  if  there  were  pro^^sioub  enough 
to  furnish  them,  for  in  that  lay  their  attraction  to  vassalage 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  faith.    Rivera  and  Serra  reported 
that  all  were  content.    The  Pnncipe  got  back  to  San  Bias 
on  August  30,  and  Bucarely  had  acquiesced  m  repairs 
proposed  by  Hijosa,  tending  to  protect  pro\'isions  from 
water;  Bucarely  realized  the  importance  of  sending  sup- 
plies to  Aha  California,  not  only  for  its  own  subsistence, 
but  also  as  stores  for  P^ez,  in  case  .of  accident.  He 

•C-2706. 
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had  therefore  suggested  to  Hijosa  that  he  repair  another 
ship,  aud  send  the  two  with  provisions  in  the  coming 
January.^ 

Bucarely's  plans  matured,  so  that  by  Februar}  1,  1775, 
the  Principe  left  San  Bias  with  provisions  for  San  Diego. 
Due  to  the  severity  of  storms  it  took  seventy  days  to  make 
the  voyage,  whereas  the  return  occupied  but  thirteen,  May 
9  to  22.    Quiros,  the  commander,  reported  that  he  saw  the 
Indians  of  a  whole  village  who  had  come  to  San  Diego  to 
ask  for  baptism,  but  it  was  denied  them  because  there  were 
not  provisions  enough  to  maintain  all.    It  was  believed, 
however,  that  the  crops  would  ho  siiflu  HMit  for  their  main- 
tenance, despite  the  scant  rainfall  at  San  Diego.**  The 
San  Carlos  under  Manrique  had  tried  to  leave  with  the 
Principef  being  destined  for  Monterey  with  provisions,  but 
it  ran  aground  in  the  port  of  San  Bias  itself.    After  getting 
it  fiee,  the  officials  of  San  Bias  wished  to  unload,  in  order 
to  see  what  damage  it  had  suffered,  which  would  have  held 
back  the  voyage  until  March,  but  Bucareiy  ordered  that 
it  be  reloaded  with  provisions  for  the  families  who  were 
to  go  with  Anza  to  found  a  settlement  at  San  Franeisoo. 
The  rest  were  to  be  left  for  the  Santiago,  in  case  there  should 
be  room  for  them  in  addition  to  those  to  be  carried  for  its 
own  orew  in  the  new  voyage  of  discoveiy  that  it  was  about 
to  make.  On  February  24, 1775,  the  date  of  his  letter  to 
Airiaga,  BueareLy  had  not  yet  heard  whether  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  possible.*^  The  San  Carlos  was  in  fact  de- 
layed until  March  16,  1775,  when  it  set  sail,  accompanied 
by  the  SaniiiaQO  and  Sanara,  which  weie  to  make  further 
explorations  in  the  far  northwest.  This  time,  the  vojrage  of 
the  San  Carlos  was  a  success,  for  it  deiiyered  the  provisions 
consigned  to  Monterey,  was  employed  in  exploring  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  at  length  returned  to  San  Blas.^  Early 
in  1776  Bucareiy  again  sent  two  provision  ships  to  Alta 

"C-2719.  Bancroft.  CaL,  I.  241.  says  ihftt  the 

M  Bucareiy  to   Arrioga.   June   26.  San  Ajitonio  ot  PHncip$  \»t  Q»n  BlaB 

1776.    C-2935.  OB  March  16.    This  is  an  onor. 

•0-2857.    This  letter  st:it<?ts  that  Bucarely   to   Aniaga,  Nov.  2S, 

the  PHncijw  hud  left  on  J.-inuary  31.  1775.  0-3033. 

In  C-2fi35  it  is  j^ven  as  February  1. 
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Califomia,  the  San  Carlos  ftnd  the  Prtncipe.^  In  August  el 
that  year  Qidves^  who  had  succeeded  Aniaga,  instituted 
the  comandofwia  general  placing  all  of  the  frontier  prov- 
inces, including  the  Calif omias,  under  a  separate  govern- 
ment from  that  of  the  viceroy,  but  he  required  that  the 
viceroy  should  continue  to  liaiidle  the  matter  of  the  supply- 
s>iips  from  San  Bias  to  the  Caiifornias,^  a  fortunate  chance, 
very  likely,  as  the  comandancia  general  was  not  a  gUttering 
success  in  other  respects.  Thus,  Bucarely  informed  Gd,lvez, 
April  26,  1777,  that  the  Sand  ago  and  Principe  had  set  sail 
with  an  abundance  of  provi«iona  and  e fleet r  for  Alta  Cali- 
fornia, as  also  the  San  Carlos  for  Baja  Cahforma.^  Further 
tliari  this  we  need  not  pursue  this  matter  at  this  point,  al- 
tliuugh  more  will  be  said  later,^'^  nor  has  it  been  thought 
necessary  to  give  in  equal  detail  the  measures  for  supplying 
Baja  California.  It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  the  Call- 
foniias  owed  much  to  Bucarely  for  his  attention  to  the 
supply-shipB,  and  that  under  a  lees  painstaking  and  watchful 
viceroy  disaster  might  have  come  to  the  new  settlements 
before  they  had  a  lair  chance  to  become  firmly  established. 
As  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter^  the  material  needs  of  Alta 
California  were  a  matter  that  occupied  a  large  share  of  the 
Tioeroy's  attention,  nothing  in  the  affairs  of  the  proyince 
being  regarded  by  him  as  oi  equal  importanee.*^ 

Some  of  the  action  taken  with  a  view  to  forming  a  reglo- 
mento,  notably  two  memorials  fay  Serra  and  the  temporary 
arrangement  dividing  the  Califomias  between  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans,  has  been  discussed  in  another 
connection.^  A  provisional  regUmenh  was  drawn  up  by 
Juan  Jo86  de  Echeveste,  at  that  time  purchasing  agent  for 
the  Califomias  in  Mexico  City,  the  document  being  dated 
May  19,  1773.    This  is  the  document  which  it  became  the 

Bucarely  to  aixiaga,   Mftr*   27,  184-94),  I  covered  substuntially  the 

1776.    C-3185.  aamo  ground  as  that  given  here. 

■  The  king  (by  G41vob)  to  Tcodoio         "  la  chap.  V.    It  should  be 

da  Croix,  Aus.  22, 177S.   C-3203.  bend  that  the  Palou  report,  ooniidarad 

*  G-*3882.  with  om  of  Serra's  in  chapter  Hve,  was 

•  In  chap.  XVI.  rmt  before  the  junta  .it  tlii'^  tiino,  but 
In  an  article  eaiitlod  The  Alta  wm  of  later  date,  whoa  conditions  in 

Calif omia  s  upjdyships,  1 773-78  (So  uth-    Alta  California  luM  Imiitoved* 
WMtem   hietonoal   quarterly,  XDC, 
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habit  to  call  the  reglamenio  provisional,  being  accompanied 
in  later  usage  by  the  opinion  of  the  junta  and  the  decision  of 
the  viceroy,  modifying  it  in  some  particulars.  It  is  hardly 
what  we  would  expect  a  formal  instrument  of  government 
to  be,  having  numerous  paragraphs  of  a  temporary  chai^ 
acter,  as  well  as  the  style  of  a  reconamendation  for  legis- 
lation. It  begins  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  men 
and  the  cost  each  year  of  the  Califomias  and  San  Bias. 
For  the  two  presidios  and  five  missions  of  Alta  California 
Echeveste  figured  an  establishment  of  eighty-two  miHtary 
men  and  fourteen  others,  not  including  the  missionaries.'^ 
The  salary  roll  would  amount  to  38,985  pesos  a  year,  but 
would  in  fact  require  an  outlay  of  only  15,594  pesos,  as  all 
but  the  officers  were  to  be  paid  in  clothing  and  effects  at 
>  an  advance  of  150  per  cent,  to  cover  the  extra  cost  [especially 
of  transportation]  to  the  royal  treasuiy.  For  Baja  Califor- 
nia there  were  to  be  thirty-seven  men,  all  militaiy  but  one, 
the  commiwwMy,  at  an  annual  coat  of  16,450  pesos.  As  all 
but  the  governor  and  commissary  were  to  be  paid  in  effects 
at  an  advance  of  100  per  cent,  ^e  actual  sum  required  was 
to  be  10,976  petos.^  The  Department  of  San  Bias  was 
considered  under  three  heads:  the  department  proper^ 
including  the  clerical,  warehouse,  and  church  officials; 
the  arsenal  or  ship-yard ;  and  the  fleet.  The  first  named 
should  cost  8691  pesos,  4  lofiitfiea,  0  grano»,  including  annual 
rations  for  127  men  in  the  Califomias;^  the  second,  12,355 
pesos,  2  Uminea,  6  ffranos,  mostly  for  repairs  to  ships ;  the 
third,  34,037  pesos,  5  fomtnes.'*  In  addition,  2000  pesoB 


"The  men  nquiied  wen  the  foi- 
lowinc:  At  Monterey,  a  eaptain,  e 

eerseant.  two  coiporals.  twenty-two 
Boloien,  two  carpenters,  two  black- 
emitha,  four  mule-drivers,  and  a  store- 
keeper; at  San  Dieflo,  a  lieutenant,  a 
eeroeanti  two  oorporale,  twenty-two 
soldiers,  two  carpenters,  two  black- 
smiths, and  a  store-keeper;  at  the 
five  missions,  fivo  oorpoiale,  «id  twenlgr^ 
five  soldiers. 

MThe  men  requirad  for  Baja  Cali- 
fomia  were  the  governor,  a  commis- 
sary, a  lieutenant,  a  sergeant,  three 
OOiporalB,  and  thirty  soldiers. 

*If  the  mininnsriee  and  the  four 


mule-driven  at  Monterey  were  left 
out,  tUb  mvld  Meowit  for  the  eative 
Spanish  eetahljiltment  of  the  Cali- 
fomias. 

"The  men  required  at  San  Bias 
were  the  following:  in  the  department 
proper,  a  eommteary,  an  aeeountaat 

(contador),  a  paymaster  and  store- 
keeper, three  scribes,  an  amanuensis, 
a  chaplain,  and  a  sacristan;  at  the 
arsenal,  a  master-workman  imcutro 
mayor),  a  cooper,  a  rope-maker  (eer^ 
chador),  and  a  boatswain ;  in  the 
fleet:  for  the  fri^te,  a  captain  and 
pilot,  a  second  pilot,  a  boatswain,  a 
boatawain'e  mate,  a  etewaid,  a  ear* 
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would  be  required  for  the  purchasing  agent  in  Mexico  City. 
Thus  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  Cahfornias  and  San  Bias 
would  be  92,176  pesos,  3  tornines.  To  pay  this  tlure  was 
the  yearly  subsidy  of  33,000  pesos,  the  product  of  tlic  salt- 
mines near  tSan  Bias  amounting  to  25,000  pesos,  and  10,000 
pesos  from  the  pious  fund.  The  royal  treasury  would 
therefore  have  to  make  up  the  balance^  24^76  peaoB,  3 
tomines. 

Then  came  the  reglamento  proper  in  seventeen  numbered 
paragraphs,  from  which  the  foUowing  toe  the  principal 
points.   Neither  the  royal  treasury  nor  the  pious  fund 
could  give  more  funds  for  Alta  Califomia  at  the  time; 
therefore,  no  further  missions  could  be  provided  for,  but  all 
persons  who  wished  to  go  there  should  be  allowed  to  do  so 
in  the  boats  from  San  Bias.   Such  settlers  ou|^t  to  be 
granted  rations  for  five  years  and  a  sailor's  wages  for  two, 
and  they  could  be  used  in  raising  crops,  thus  relieving  the 
public  treasury  of  expense.*  Eadi  mission  should  get  800 
peaat  a  year,  with  double  rations  to  each  missionary,  includ- 
ing those  awaiting  assignment  to  new  missions.  These 
sums  were  in  addition  to  those  applied  from  the  pious  fund, 
but  they  were  to  stop  in  five  years  and  were  eventually  to 
be  repaid,  for  in  five  years  the  mission  crops  should  be 
sufiident  to  maintain  them.  Salaries  were  to  be  discounted 
50  per  cent  in  Baja  Califomia,  and  60  per  cent  in  Alta  Cali- 
fomia, and  minute  accounts  of  the  cost  of  goods  were  to 
be  k^.^  The  store-keepers  of  Monterey,  San  Diego, 
Loreto,  and  San  Bias  were  to  make  an  annual  statement  of 
the  effects  needed.   San  Bias  was  not  to  raise  any  crops, 
because  it  was  difficult  to  do  so  there ;  the  pro\nsion8  both 
for  San  Bias  and  the  Calif ornias  were  to  be  purchased,  and 
at  the  proper  season,  so  that  they  might  not  suffer  such  dam- 
age a^i  had  resulted  on  previous  occasions.    As  San  Bias 
was  not  suitable  for  beasts  of  burden,  the  animals  there 

pe&ter,  ft  oidk»r.  two  cftbin-boya,  aix  ponter,  »  €«lker,  two  cabin-bogrii*  dz 

rtwrBinwi,  twOTty-aavm  thip*«  boyt  fteemamii,  ten  dap'!  boys,  and  mctma 

{ffurumetes) ,   and   thirty    sailors;    fnr  sailors. 

mch  of  two  packet-boats,  a  captuiu         *■  Note  that  salaries  were  to  be  paid 

and  pilot,  a  second  pilot,  a  boatswain,  in  goods, 
a  boftUnrain't  mata,  a  ataward.  a  oar- 
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and  their  drivers  should  be  sent  to  Baja  California,  and  if 
not  needed  there,  to  Alta  California,  wbilo  the  cattle  of 
San  Bias  should  be  sold.  The  salt  iiuiustry  should  be 
managed  by  the  commissary  of  San  Bias,  who  should  also 
keep  detailed  accounts  of  ail  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment. Similarly,  accounts  of  all  effects  received  should 
be  kept  at  Monterey^  San  Diego,  and  Loreto.  The  frigate 
Santiago  and  the  packet-boats  San  Carlos  and  Principe 
should  be  used  as  provision-ships,  and  the  packet-boata 
Concepci&n  and  Lavretana,  the  sloop  Pilar,  and  the  schooner 
Sonora  should  be  employed  on  various  commissions  be- 
tween San  Bias  and  Baja  California.  The  agent  in  Mexico 
and  the  commissaty  of  San  Bias  should  buy  goods  that 
were  not  only  cheap  but  suitable,  and  after  e\  cry  remission 
of  goods,  accounts  should  be  sent  to  Mexico.^ 

On  Bucarely'B  decree.  May  24,  1773,  the  Echevesle  reglor 
mento  was  sent  to  the  fiteal,  Areche,  for  his  opinion,**  and  he 
suggested,  June  14,  1773,  that  the  administrators  of  the 
pious  fund  be  asked  to  pay  more  than  the  10,000  pern 
required  of  them.  He  noted  that  EScheveste  had  failed  to 
provide  for  a  surgeon,  and  had  made  no  allowance  for  the 
cost  of  powder;  clothing,  trappings,  and  arms  might  be 
charged  to  the  soldiers,  but  not  powder.  In  other  respects 
he  approved  of  the  reglamentOf  for  it  would  end  the  obscure, 
improper  methods  employed  at  San  Bias,  Loreto,  and 
Monterey,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  confusion  in 
reports  from  the  Califoniias.  In  closing  he  recommended 
that  the  reglamento  be  sent  to  Mangmo,  director  general 
of  the  pious  fund,  for  his  opinion,  and  that  it  then  be  brought 
before  a  junta  for  resolution.*®  On  June  17,  Bucarely  or- 
dered the  expediente  sent  to  Mangino.**  Replying,  June  19, 
Maagino  stated  that  the  pious  fund  was  contributing 
14,879  pesos,  3  lonnnea,  (>  granos  to  the  missions  of  the 
Califomias.*^   Moreover,  there   were   extraordinary  ex- 

*•  In  C-210S.  fi^e  Alta  CttUfonda  mfinioiu,  beaidM 

•  Ibid.  1779  pesos,  3   tomincs,  6   granos,  for 

*>  Ibid.  their  double  rations,  and  9100  peso* 

u  iifUU  for  the  tluitMii  mums  .of  Baja  Call- 

To  wit,  800  vt»o9  to  aaoh  of  tha  iornia. 
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penses ;  for  example,  it  had  cost  6139  pesos,  5  tamines,  9 
granoa  to  get  the  Dominicans  for  the  peninsula  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  San  Bias.  Consequently,  it  was  difficult  to  esti- 
mate how  mucli  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  would  exceed 
expenses,  and  therefore,  concluded  Mangino,  no  additional 
contnbutions  should  be  asked  from  it."^^  On  receiving 
Mangino's  report,  Bucarely  issued  a  decree,  June  22,  1773, 
calling  for  a  junta.**  Of  other  matters  that  were  to  come 
before  it,  besides  those  discussed  already,  letters  of  Januaiy 
27  and  February  14,  1773,  from  Campo  of  San  Bias  are 
alone  worthy  of  note.  Campo  complained  that  there  were 
not  enough  funds  even  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  men.*^ 

The  decision  of  the  junto  is  dated  July  8,  1773.  Taking 
the  Echeveste  reglamento  as  a  basis  it  made  the  following 
recommendations.  The  beasts  of  bii  rden  at  San  Bias  should 
be  sold  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  Califomias^  as  the  need 
of  that  province  for  such  animals  was  not  clearly  known; 
and  it  would  be  best  to  sell  the  boats  Coneepci&n,  Laurttana^ 
PUar,  and  Scnora  for  account  of  the  royal  treasury.  The 
annual  sum  provided  by  Eehereste  was  approved,  and  in 
addition  the  amount  needed  for  the  pay  of  a  surgeon.  Funds 
needed  in  San  Bias  should  be  sent  six  months  in  advance. 
The  governor  and  the  commissaiy  of  the  CalifoniiaBi  both 
residents  of  Loreto,  might  receive  their  pay  at  Mexico,  and 
therefore  without  discount.  For  the  year  1774  only,  the 
pious  fund  was  to  contribute  10,000  petos  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  of  San  Bias.  Particular  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  methods  of  making  accounts,  and  special 
note  was  taken  of  the  need  for  sending  funds  to  San  Bias  to 
cover  expenses  for  the  rest  of  the  year  1773.  As  thus 
amended  the  Echeveste  reglamento  should  go  into  effect  in 
January,  1774.'*^  Bucarely 's  decree  of  July  2o  amounted 
to  an  agreement  with  the  junta  until  the  king  should  de- 
cide on  a  new  reglamento.  On  July  27,  1773,  Bucarely 
forwarded  to  Arriaga  the  hve  great  testimonios  to  which 
references  have  been  made  bearing  on  San  Bias  and  the 

I  u  02UW.  »  la  C-2iO0. 
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Califomias,  to  which  sabject  he  said  that  he  had  devoted 
himself  with  the  most  painstaking  care  ever  since  he  be- 
came vieerpy.** 
The  Echeveste  reglamenio  and  the  junta's  decision  should 

be  taken  in  connection  with  the  instructions  to  Rivera, 
August  17,  1773,  when  that  oflficer  was  about  to  depart  for 
Monterey  to  succeed  Fages.  Several  paragraphs  treat  of 
the  precautiuns  to  be  taken  against  the  entry  of  any  boats 
other  than  those  from  San  Bias  and  the  Manila  galleon, 
and  others  deal  with  the  advancement  of  spiritual  conquest, 
especially  toward  San  Francisco.  These  paragraphs  are 
taken  up  in  more  detail  in  other  chfi])ters,  to  which  iheir 
subject-matter  is  more  closely  related.'*'  The  others  may  be 
briefly  summarized  here.  The  provisional  rrglamento  and 
the  de(  ision  of  tlie  junta  of  July  8  were  attached.  Rivera 
was  iiaiiK  d  comandante  for  Alta  CaUfornia,  and  enjoined 
to  maintain  harmonious  relations  with  the  religious.  He 
was  to  help  them  to  reduce  the  Indians  to  mission  control, 
and  was  to  see  that  the  latter  were  brought  into  viilagee,  so 
that  they  might  be  civilized.  Then  follow  several  para- 
graphs about  the  selection  of  sites  for  mission  villages,  and 
details  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  such  settlements.  Rivera 
was  to  remember  that  these  towns  mi^t  ultimately  become 
great  cities  [it  is  noteworthy  that  such  a  possibility  was 
contemplated].  Such  matters  as  water  supply,  trees,  the 
laying  out  of  streets  and  squares  (plasiu),  the  raising  of 
cattle,  and  the  planting  of  crops,  he  was  reminded,  should 
command  great  attention,  for  much  depended  on  what  was 
done  at  the  beginning.  Lands  mi|^t  be  assigned  to  the 
Indians,  but  they  were  to  live  at  the  missions,  and  simi- 
larly in  the  case  of  Spanish  settlers,  who  were  to  live  in  the 
towns  (ptuhlos),  no  scattering  of  habitations  being  per- 
mitted. In  due  season  the  missions  mie^ht  be  converted 
into  towns.  In  everj^hing  Rivera  was  to  remember  that 
the  object  of  tlie  Alta  California  establishments  was  to  ad- 
vance spiritual  conquest,  and,  in  consequence,  to  achieve 
an  i'xiLiision  of  the  royal  dominions,  wherefore  he  was  to 

oC-2331.  « In  ehaptar  X  and  XIV. 
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propose  from  time  to  time  such  measures  as  he  deemed  of 
advantage  to  the  colony.  He  was  to  maintain  discipline, 
punishing  mfractions  thereof,  or  sending  incorrigibies  to 
San  Bias,  where  they  should  stay  pending  the  viceroy's 
decision.  This  applied  to  other  employes  and  to  settlers, 
as  well  as  to  the  soldiers.  Rivera  was  to  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Calif omias  [then  stationed  at  Loreto],  but  the 
latter  was  not  to  have  power  to  change  his  measures  [thus 
the  virtual  independence  of  Alta  from  Baja  Califomia  was 
declared].  Communications  with  the  peninsula  were  to  be 
kept  open,  and  Rivera  was  not  to  wait  for  boats  in  all  cases 
by  which  to  forward  his  mail.  Great  care  was  to  be  ezer* 
eised  not  to  molest  the  Indians  along  the  route  up  the 
peninsula,  and  similarly  in  Alta  Califomia,  especially  when 
on  expeditions  of  discovery.  The  right  to  correct  baptized 
Indians  belonged  to  the  missionaries,  as  to  the  father  of  a 
famify,  and  such  had  been  the  decision  of  a  junJta  of  May 
6y  1773.  The  pilots  were  to  decide  all  matters  affecting  the 
packet-boats,  even  the  date  of  sailing,  but  they  were  not  to 
cany  any  passengers  without  the  permission  of  the  comamr 
danie  which  was  only  to  be  given  in  veiy  urgent  cases. 
An  instruction  to  Fages  of  July  26,  1773,  was  mentioned 
as  binding  upon  Bivera,^  as  also  the  new  reglammto.  Rivera 
was  to  keep  a  diaiy  of  aU  that  occurred  in  Alta  Califomia, 
sending  it  periodically  to  Buearely.  He  was  also  to  make 
inventories  of  the  artillery,  munitions,  arms,  and  other 
implements  there,  stating  their  condition,  and  was  to  keep 
all  records  and  papers  carefully.^  Buearely  forwarded  a 
copy  of  the  instruction  to  Arriaga  on  September  26,  1773. 
Serra  and  Rivera  had  already  started  for  the  Californias, 
he  said,  and  other  officials  were  soon  to  follow,  and  with 
them  Francisco  Hijosa  who  was  to  succeed  Campo  Viergol 
at  San  Bias." 

Arriaga  sought  the  advice  of  G4lvez  on  these  poUcies 


*I  hftviB  not  found  tUb  infltruetton, 

but  it  is  probable  that  it  had  some 
relation  tu  the  rMlamerUo,  which  Bu- 
earely had  deof«M  thm  d«yi  btfote. 
MC-2360. 


*i  C-2301.   Buearely  enolooed  a  list. 

drawn  up  by  Molf'hor  de  Perarala,  of 
individuals  appointed  to  military  aod 
financial  employments  in  the  CwUfO^ 
niaa  and  Ban  Biaa.  C-2392. 
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that  had  been  occupying  the  attention  of  Bucarely.  G^- 
vez's  memorials  in  reply  form  a  complete  review  of  the 
situation  by  one  who  understood  the  conditions,  and  was 
keenly  interested  in  them.  They  in  part  touch  on  matter 
that  might  properly  have  appeared  in  other  chapters,  but 
as  they  bear  primarily  on  matters  discussed  here,  and  are 
so  noteworthy  in  themselves,  it  seems  best  to  take  them  up 
in  detail  at  this  point.  The  first  matter  brouj^ht  to  his 
attention  was  that  concerning  the  division  of  the  Califomias 
between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans.  On  No- 
vember 6,  1772,  Fray  Juan  de  Dioe  de  Cdxdova  wrote  to 
the  king  sa3dng  that  twenty-eeven  Dominicaiis  had  started 
for  the  Califomias.  In  expectation  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest of  souls  and  to  replace  the  missionaries  who  had  died, 
he  now  asked  for  twelve  more.'^  This  petition  was  acted 
on  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  Februar\'  6,  1773,  and 
denied ;  ^  but  the  request  was  repeated,  this  time  for  twenty 
more,  the  initiative  coming  from  New  Spain,  and  being 
announced  by  Bucarely  in  a  letter  of  May  27,  1773.**  The 
OAtire  expedienie  about  the  divirion  of  the  Califomias 
was  thereupon  sent  to  Gflvez,  October  19,  1773."  Two 
months  later,  on  December  18,  1773,  Gilves  returned  his 
report. 

In  a  preamble  he  gave  an  account  of  the  missionB  of  Alta 
and  Baja  Califoinia  and  Fimerfa  Alta,  telling  of  the  slow, 
expensive  course  by  which  they  had  been  established  in  the 
past,  and  of  the  good  opportunity  now  for  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  convendons.  He  criticized  the  division  of  the  Cali- 
fomias, which  had  been  made,  he  said,  with  sUght  knowledge 
of  conditions  there,  calling  attention  to  the  interruption  of 
communications  between  Alta  California  and  tlic  peninsula 
which  was  necessarily  entailed. He  then  proceeded  to 
make  his  recommendations. 

A  moderate  settlement  should  be  made  on  the  largest  of 
the  Tres  Marias  Islands,  the  one  to  the  northwest,  as  had 

"C-2066.'  "C^lSl.  rnt{ci'--tii,  P.iu-arely  could  not  justly  be 

*•  C-2279-  blamed,  because  he  had  been  ordered 

»  la  C-2906.  by  the  king  to  grant  a  field  in  the  Cali- 

M  Whatever  tiM  mnit»  of  0«1vm'«  foraiat  totba  DomitttwMW.  G-1782. 
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been  reoommended  in  other  years  by  Ayaaf  and  Slnehez.^ 
The  garrison  of  Loreto  might  be  placed  there,  for  it  was 
of  no  use  where  it  was,  Loreto  being  almost  in  the  centre  of 

liaja  California,  in  a  region  long  siruc  reduced.  Certain 
of  the  missions  of  Baja  California'''  siiould  be  given  over  to 
the  secular  clergy  under  the  bishop  of  Guadalajara,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  the  Calif ornias  belonged,  and  the  same  pro- 
cedure should  be  taken  successively  with  the  other  penin- 
sula missions,  thus  freeing  the  pious  funds  now  expended  on 
them.  The  Dominicans  should  engage  in  active  work  of 
conversion  toward  the  north  in  the  direction  of  the  Col- 
orado Kiver,  leaving  the  coast  of  Alta  California  to  the 
Femandinos.  G4ivez  called  attention  to  the  royal  decree 
of  August  19,  1606,  requiring  the  Manila  galleon  to  stop  at 
Monterey  on  its  annual  voyage  to  Acapulco,*^  and  sug- 
gested that  it  might  carry  goods  to  Alta  California  at  less 
cost  than  under  the  existing  ssrstem.  In  1769  G41vez  had 
caused  fifteen  Sonora  missions  to  be  made  curacies^  but 
secular  clergy  had  not  been  placed  in  charge.  This  ought 
to  be  done,  the  priests  being  named  by  the  bishop  of  Du- 
rango,  in  whose  diocese  the  province  lay.  The  viceroy 
siiould  be  ordered  to  establish  without  delay  five  missions 
on  the  Sonora  fiwntier  among  the  Nixores,  Opas,  Yumas, 
and  others  who  lived  at  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Col- 
orado rivers  and  in  its  vicinity,  and  he  should  put  them  in 
charge  of  the  QwentarainM  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Garcte,  who  bad  repeatedly  visited  those  lands  and  tribes. 
Ordm  should  be  given  to  Bucarely  to  let  Ansa  make  his 
proposed  journey  to  open  a  route  from  Sonora  to  the  CaU- 
fomias,**  and  he  should  also  arrange,  whenever  he  might 
deem  it  opportune,  for  two  parties  of  cavalry  to  set  out  at 
the  same  time,  one  from  New  Mexico  and  the  other  from 

Monterey,  and  approach  each  other  along  the  same  line  of 

» 

*  Aym  to  the  king*  Jan.  21,  1748.  "  The  phrase  is  en  convenionM  mm«* 
C-242.  the  implication  bein^  that  miadonaiy 

"  S&ndiw  to  theldiig.  Mar.  8, 1751.  work  in  Bajn  Californiii  wm  not  of  an 
C-308.  active  or  *'Iive"  nature. 

*G&Iyes  saya.  those  miaaions  com-         <>  C-15,  16. 
pirising  the  first  olaas  in  the  reglamento         ■  Bucarely  had  already  authoriaad 
d$  9bwdo$  of  November  30,  1768.  Thia     it,  over  two  months  before, 
may  lefer  to  C-lllS^ 
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as  it  had  m  fact  taken  place,  Fages  might  be  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  frontier  presidio,  Rivera  could  not 
compare  with  Fages  in  spirit,  resolution,  and  military 
knowledge,  wherefore  Gdlvez  felt  that  the  very  important 
Alta  California  establishments  might  be  in  grave  danger, 
since  they  had  to  confront  a  vast  native  population,  and 
were  exposed  to  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Russians  and 
the  subjects  of  other  powers  who  had  upon  various  occa- 
sions made  land  in  those  seas.  Rivera  had  been  captain  at 
1^0 ret  o  m  the  time  of  the  Jesuits,  but  the  work  there  was 
not  difficult.  It  would  be  better  to  let  him  return  to  Lo- 
rcto,  and  to  send  Barry,  an  experienced  and  warhke  vet- 
eran, to  Monterey,  which  was  the  principal  military  post 
and  the  most  important  centre  of  the  new  conquest.  G&l- 
ves  did  not  favor  certain  of  Serra's  proposals  relative  to  the 
militaiy  escorts  of  missions,  as  for  example  one  that  each 
missionBiy  be  allowed  to  choose  a  soldier  to  accompany  him, 
fVee  from  other  obligations  of  the  service.  This  request 
had,  yery  properly,  been  denied,  and  to  have  done  other* 
vnae  would  have  meant  that  the  soldiers  would  degenerate 
from  their  profession.  He  approved  Serra'a  recommen- 
dation of  mixed  marriages,  but  only  by  whites  or  meatim  ^ 
with  Indians,  not  by  mulattoes;  neither  the  reglamenio 
nor  the  junta  had  dealt  with  iihat  point.  Of  Serra's  other 
memorii^''  Gilves  said  nothing,  except  to  refer  slightingly 
to  the  Tribunal  de  CverUaa  of  Meadco  for  having  proposed  to 
abandon  the  Department  of  San  Bias,  adding  that  Bucarely 
had  caused  Eeheveste  to  draw  up  the  reglammto  instead  of 
the  Tribunal  because  of  the  latter^s  lack  of  common  sense 
and  its  incapacity  in  practical  affaire.  The  Department 
of  San  Bias  was  indi^ensable,  he  said.  GlUves  now  took 
up  the  provisional  reglamentOy  which  he  felt  should  be  ap- 
proved, except  as  to  a  few  particulars.  Monterey  should 
have  thirty-one  soldiers  instead  of  twenty-five  since  it  was 
the  most  important,  the  most  advanced,  and  the  most 
exposed  pomt  ou  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Pacific.  San 

"  A  msttiio  is  one  whose  Uood  ia  in  the  cxj^/'Hmfes,  but  only  two  have 
pv:  '.vl lite  Mid  i>art  Indian.  been  trcat<.'d  in  this  work,  ihitmb  of 

m  Four  memohala  of  8«m  sppow     lifarah  13  aad  May  21, 1773. 
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Diego's  twenty-iive  could  be  reduced  to  ninoteen.  The 
presidio  of  Loreto  was  useless,  and  there  would  be  no  danger 
if  it  were  left  without  a  garrison;  at  most  seventeen  sol- 
diers and  Captain  Rivera  would  be  enough,  instead  of  the 
thirty-four  allotted.  The  other  seventeen,  with  a  lieuten- 
ant, should  be  placed  at  Cape  San  Lucas,  which  was  the  most 
exposed  point  of  that  region  and  the  key  to  Baja  California. 
There  lay  the  Bay  of  San  Bemab6|  of  good  depth  and  shel- 
tered from  aU  winds  except  those  from  the  southeast.  The 
Manila  galleon  came  to  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  eveiy  year,  and 
could  haye  no  protection  unless  a  presidio  were  erected  at 
that  veiy  important  site.  The  sahHaiines  of  San  Bias,  if 
well  managed,  would  produce  30,000  pe909  a  year,  and  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  offer  the  manager  a  percentage  of 
the  sales.  OAlves  was  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  four  boats, 
which  the  junta  had  recommended.  They  were  neees^ 
sary  for  carrying  provisions  from  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  to 
the  peninsula.  Moreover,  in  view  of  a  decree  of  January 
17,  1774,  allowing  freedom  of  trade  between  the  Spanish 
kingdoms  of  the  Pacific,  these  smaller  boats  would  hd  very 
useful  for  carrying  Chinese  wares  from  Acapulco  to  the  Gulf 
of  California.  Other  matters  in  the  regUmento  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  juntay  as  well  as  Bucarely's  instruction  to  Ri- 
vera, should  be  approved.  One  paragraph  of  the  latter, 
however,  would  have  to  be  amended  as  a  result  of  the  free 
trade  decree,  so  as  to  permit  other  Spuiiish  ships  than  those 
from  San  Bias  and  the  galleons  to  receive  help  in  Alta  Cal- 
ifornia, if  they  should  be  driven  there  by  storm.  This  left 
one  other  matter  upon  which  GAlvez  wished  to  speak,  the 
division  of  the  Californias  between  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Femandinos.  He  and  Croix  had  not  wished  to  have  tlie 
two  orders  in  the  Californias,  but  Bucarely  had  permitted 
the  Femandinos  to  be  despoiled  of  Bftja  California,  which 
cut  them  off  from  the  pouinsula  as  a  b;\se  of  supplies.  By 
this  measure,  too,  ministers  witli  wliom  the  Indians  had 
already  become  satisfied  were  removed  from  their  posts  and 
supplanted  \^  the  Dominicans.  On  this  matter,  certainly, 
the  decision  should  be  reserved.   As  regarded  all  else 
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Bucarely  should  be  thanked  for  his  zeal,  sohcitude,  and 
activity  in  fomenting  and  aiding  the  useful  establishments 
of  the  Califomias,  for  that  province  was  a  veritable  bul- 
wark for  New  Spain  on  the  Pacific,  GAlvez's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  decision  as  to  the  division  of  the  Calif  omias  be 
reserved  was  adopted.  Arriaga  wrote  Bucarely  to  that 
effect,  March  21,  1775|  saying  that  the  matter  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  As  the  provisional  re- 
glamenio  had  been  made  without  the  fullest  iniPormation,  the 
king  ordered  Bucarely  to  make  a  new  one,  when  he  should 
become  sufficiently  well  informed,  keeping  specially  in  mind 
the  situation  which  would  result  from  Ansa's  expedition.* 
Because  statements  were  made  that  the  provisional 
reglamento  was  formed  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
conditions,  it  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  any  criticism 
of  Bucarely  was  intended.  The  reglamento  was  only  pro- 
visioual  or  temporar^^  by  reason  of  that  very  lack  of  infor- 
mation, and  nobody  realized  this  uncertainty  more  than 
Bucarely  himself.  Almost  a  year  before  Arnaga  wrote 
the  letter  just  referred  to,  Bucarely  had  written  to  him, 
May  27,  1774,  that  a  new  reglamento  would  be  necessary. 
The  provisional  one  had  been  formed  without  the  informa- 
tion embodied  in  Palou's  report  of  December  10,  17737® 
and  circumstances  had  changed  as  a  result  of  the  plans  for 
northwestward  voyages  to  verify  the  extent  of  Russian 
explorations,  as  also  by  the  discovery  of  an  overland  route 
froni  Sonora  to  tlie  C'alifurnias  by  Anza.  In  the  same  letter 
he  said  that  lie  had  mformed  the  Dominicans  of  the  abun- 
dant harvest  [of  souls]  await iti^;  tlieni  along  the  Colorado 
River,  hoping  to  inspire  them  with  zeal  to  go  there,  and  he 
had  ordered  Barry  to  lend  aid  to  both  orders  in  the  Cali- 
fomias7^  A  year  later,  replying  to  Aniaga's  letter  of  March 
21,  1775,  Bucarely  wrote  that  he  would  await  the  issue  of 
certain  events  before  forming  a  new  reglamento.  He  re> 
ferred  to  the  northwestward  expeditions  by  land  and  sea, 

•*  C-2872.    The  second   expeditfon  facts  calling  for  ft  ehanse  of  reglam^tUo, 

of  Anzu  is  referred  to.    The  diiirovcry  •«  Tho  Pulou  report  has  alwidy  batn 

of  a   new  route  by  the  first  ezpedi-  coaaidered  iu'ohapter  %tfo. 
tioii  was,  hoiv«v«r,  ono  of  tha  iww  nC-a625. 
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and  to  the  decision  whether  the  Department  of  San  BIlls 
tehould  be  moved  to  another  port,  since  the  one  at  San  Bias 
was  gradually  fiUing  in." 

It  was  not  until  May  11,  1775,  that  the  Council  of  the 
Indies  reached  a  decision  concerning  the  division  of  the 
Californias.  In  addition  to  Gdlvez's  opinion  of  December 
18,  1773,  and  other  documents  already  cited,  it  had  mean- 
while accumulated  many  more.  On  February  1,  1775,  the 
Council  decided  to  ask  Arriaga  for  Anza's  diary  of  the  1774 
expedition  to  aid  the  Council  in  determining  whether  mure 
Domimcans  should  be  sent  to  Baja  California.^  The  re- 
quest was  made  ^*  and  the  diary  forwarded.'^  Tlie  other 
documents  consisted  mainly  of  reports  concerning  the 
peninsula. At  length,  the  Council  proceeded  to  make  its 
recommendation  to  the  king.  It  began  by  claiming  that 
Bucarely's  division  of  the  CaUfornias  was  contrary  to  the 
royal  orders,  which  had  called  for  an  establishment  entirely 
separate  from  that  of  the  Femandinoa,  but  had  not  con- 
templated depriving  the  latter  of  Baja  California.  The 
fiaccd  of  the  Council  did  not  agree  with  this  inteipretation. 
Since  the  Father  Superior  of  San  Fernando  had  agreed  to 
the  division  and  no  complaint  had  come  from  the  Femandi- 
nas,  the  division  might  be  allowed  to  stand,  although  with- 
out approval,  for  it  would  cause  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense to  do  otherwise.^  The  viceroy  should  be  eiqpressly 
directed,  however,  that  the  Dominicans  were  to  make  their 
establishments  from  San  Fernando  Velicat&  eastward  toward 
the  Colorado,  leaving  the  whole  west  coast  to  the  Fematir> 
dino8,  so  that  the  two  orders  might  not  disturb  or  embarrass 
one  another.  The  viceroy  must  also  be  careful  that  Alta 
California  should  not  suffer  harm  from  having  been  de- 


»C-2034. 
wC-2839. 

v«San  Martin  Cuato  to  Aniftga, 

Feb.  4,  1775.  C-2840. 

n  Arriaga  to  San  Mmttbk  Oaato, 
Feb.  13.  1776,  C-2845. 

M  In  C-2906  they  are  described  aa  fol- 
lows: G&lves'aatatcuiMmtof  tba&umbw 
of  Indians  in  Baja  Caltfoniia  miaaoiii 
whwti  the  Jesuits  were  exr>elled  ;  a  state- 
mMit  of  iho  amount  of  the  pious  fund 


applicable  to  the  CaliforuiMs ;  the  re^la- 
tnefUo  of  tinodoa  of  Novembor  30.  1 768 ;  a 
diaiy  of  the  expeditions  of  1769-70  to 
Alta  California ;  a  raap  of  the  Californias ; 
an  opinion  of  the  pscal :  a  former O|)toio& 
of  Manuel  Lans  de  Casafonda. 

^  This,  therefore,  to  an  instance  where 
the  viceroy's  action  prevailed  in  the 
Imm  of  a  contrary  opinuin  of  the  Caiui- 
dL  Cf .  «hi«».  VII,  n.  68. 
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piived  of  suiqport  from  the  peninsula.  Although  it  had 
f onneriy  denied  them,  the  Council  now  granted  the  Do- 
minican request  for  twenty  missionariesi  this  decision  being 
reached  as  a  result  of  Ansa's  discovery  of  a  route  from 
Sonora.  In  order  not  to  deplete  the  pious  fund,  the  Coun^ 
dl  would  authorise  the  viceroy  to  make  curacies  of  all  the 
Baja  CaHfomia  missions  ready  for  that  step,  giving  them  in 
charge  of  secular  clergy,  or  in  defect  of  these  to  relijgious, 
who  should  1)0  yubjcct  to  ecclesiastical  visitation  and  to  the 
rules  of  the  royal  patronage.    The  same  might  be  done  with 
the  older  missions  of  Sonora.    The  five  missions  along  the 
Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  repeatedly  asked  for  by  Gdlvez 
and  the  fiscal  of  Mexico,  should  be  established,  and  later, 
otlierb  should  be  erected  among  the  friendly  peoples  made 
known  by  Anza  and  the  Queretaranos.    The  latter  should 
have  charge  of  the  new  missions,  and  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing them  should  be  defrayed  from  Jesuit  funds,  the 
royal  treasury  supplying  whatever  might  be  lacking.  The 
Council  complained  of  the  excessive  allowance  granted  to 
the  Dominicans  from  the  pious  fimd.   Thenceforth,  Gdlvez's 
arrangement  of  November  30,  1768,  should  be  followed,  the 
amount  allowed  depending  on  relative  distances  and  scarc- 
ity or  abundance  of  provisions.   For  the  greater  security 
of  the  missions  and  presidios  of  Alta  Califorma  such  cattle 
and  sheep  as  were  needed  should  be  sent,  both  from  the 
peninsula  and  from  Sonora;  there  was  an  abundance  of 
these  animals  in  Sonora,  and  they  could  be  sent  by  the 
Ansa  route.  It  would  dso  be  wdl  to  open  a  route  from 
New  Mexico  to  Monterey,  taking  note  of  intervening  lands 
and  the  course  of  rivers.  The  viceroy  should  give  fitting 
orders  to  carry  out  ^ese  objects  to  ike  governors  of  the 
Galifomias,  Sonora,  and  New  Mexico.  The  garrison  of 
Loreto  should  soon  be  transferred  to  the  largest  of  the  Tres 
Marias,  and  Bucarely  should  call  a  junta  to  see  about 
setthng  those  islands,  so  that  they  might  be  securely  held 
aii(i  serve  to  aid  the  Spanish  ships  obliged  to  put  in  there, 
r  or  the  greater  comfort  and  security  of  the  Manila  galleons 
and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  Monterey,  the  king 
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should  enforce  the  decree  of  1606  requiring  the  Philippine 
boats  to  stop  there.  In  reciting  the  advantages  the  Coim- 
cil  quoted  the  decree  of  1606  to  the  effect  that  Monterey 
was  in  37^,  almost  at  the  halfway  point  of  the  voyage,  and 
with  an  excellent  and  capacious  harbor.  It  added  on  its 
own  account  that  the  galleon  might  bring  such  articleB  as 
were  needed  to  develop  the  new  establislmkentB.'' 

It  will  be  noted  that  Gttves's  recommendatioiis  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Council,  substantially  as  he  had  made  them. 
If  ^ese  projects  could  have  been  executed  in  entirety,  a 
tranendoos  advance  would  in  all  probability  have  followed, 
resulting  in  an  increase  of  the  white  population  of  Alta 
California,  and  perhaps  in  the  discovery  of  gold.  What 
the  effect  would  have  been  on  the  history  of  Alta  CaUfomia 
and  of  the  United  States  is  worthy  of  conjecture.    If  the 
Council's  recommendation  were  embodied  in  a  royal  decree, 
no  evidence  to  that  effect  has  yet  come  to  light,  although 
shortly  afterward,  when  Gdlvez  became  ministro  general,  he 
gave  orders  which  aimed  to  put  most  of  these  projects  into 
effect.    By  the  institution  of  the  comandanda  general, 
however,  he  prevented  the  successful  achievement  of  the 
results  desired.    Until  that  time  Bucarely  was  at  work  in 
harmony  with  the  ideas  of  G&lvez  and  the  Council,  for, 
aside  from  the  matter  of  the  division  of  the  Califoinias,  he 
was  in  entire  agreement  with  them.    Had  these  projects 
been  left  in  his  hands  they  might  have  been  brou^t  to  a 
successful  issue,  but  G&ivez's  appointee  as  eomandanie 
general,  Teodoro  de  Croix,  was  not  the  man  to  carry  them 
out.   Great  interest  over  the  Califomias  had  manifested  it- 
self in  Spain  in  this  period,  but  the  government  had  actually 
done  little  more  than  to  confirm  Bucarely's  measures.  He 
it  was  who  had  saved  the  new  establishments,  and  had 
placed  the  whole  province  on  a  sound  basis. 

•  C-2906.    There  are  ten  siRnatures  la  Zerda.     This  document  amounts 

and  rubrics  attached  to  the  document :  to   a    history   of    Dominican  prcten- 

FeUpe  de  Arco ;  the  Marqu6s  de  Val-  sions  in  New  Spaiot  more  eepec^Kliy 

dcAinos;  Marcos  Ximeno ;  DominKo  de  as  regards  the  Oalifornin,  hem  17S0 

Trespalacios ;  Josfe  de  Gdlvez :   Pedro  to  1775.     Numeroiis  documents  an 

Calder6n     Henrique* ;    Tomaa    Ortiz  quoted    and    .^timiiuinzed    before  tilt 

de  Landazuri ;   Felipe  Santos  Doniln-  part  cmlxxiyiriK  the  actual  rccommtD- 

gues ;  Manuel  Diaa ;  JoaA  Antonio  de  datton  of  the  Council  ia  reaohad. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


THE  ratar  jjxzjl  bxpbdition,  and  frbparationb  for  ▲ 

SECOND,  1774 

The  story  of  this  chapter  may  quickly  be  told.  Leav- 
ing Tubac  on  January  8,  1774,  Anza  made  a  successful 
march  to  Alta  California  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  There 
were  thirty-four  in  his  party,  including  Fathers  Garc68 
and  Diaz.  The  route  led  through  Papagueria  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  and  across  the  (^olo- 
rado  Desert.  The  party  was  well  received  by  the  Indians 
en  route,  and  especially  so  by  the  Yumas,  who  were  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  of  missions.  On  March  22  Anza  reached 
San  Gabriel,  having  proved  the  existence  of  a  practicable 
route  from  Sonora,  although  not  so  good  a  one  as  couid 
have  been  desired  *  The  entire  expedition  soon  returned  to 
Bonora,  where  Anza  was  prevented  from  going  immediately 
to  Mexico  by  orders  of  a  superior  oflScer.  By  November, 
however,  he  was  in  M^co^  and  at  onoe  got  to  work  with 
Bueaiely  to  plan  a  new  expedition.  It  was  agreed  that 
Anza  should  lead  thirty  soldiers  and  their  families  to  Alta 
California  for  a  settlement  at  San  Francisco.  Many  domes- 
tic animals  were  also  to  be  taken,  so  that  the  province  might 
be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  in  that  regard.  The  de- 
tails of  equipment,  organization,  expense,  and  minor  parts 
of  the  plan  were  settled  by  Bucarely,  Echeveste,  and  Ansa, 
and  the  expedition  was  authorised  by  the  first  named,  but 

•  The  correspoudeaoe  of  Anza  is  my  of  his  return,  and  may  eventually 

principal  reoort  Ib  tfedft  ohl^tor  for  tlw  imldish  it.    In  that  case  Uie  additional 

dataUa  of  the  espeditioii,  as  that  oon-  or  vanrinc  dataila  of  the  oUier  diaiiea, 

taioa  nearly  all  that  is  needed.   I  have  on  wmeh  I  niaTe  taken  notes,  will  ao- 

Uade  a  prf'liniifuiry  traiiflntion.  how-  company  the  tranalfition.  A  conmdera- 
•ver,  of  two  Ansa  diaries,  the  one  aent  tion  of  the  diaries  of  boUi  Ansa  ex- 
oa4&  fkoD  Saa  Oabiul  and  tha  diaiy    paditibiiB  fa  i^van  ia  an  appMidix. 
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a  junta  was  called  on  December  16,  1774,  to  eonfinu  what 
had  in  fact  been  arranged  already. 

So  much  for  the  externals.  The  key  to  these  events,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  oft-discussed  factor  of  precautionaiy  meas- 
ures against  foreign  aggression,  particularly  by  the  Rus- 
sians. The  documents  used  in  this  chapter  make  little 
allusion  to  that  factor,  but  they  must  be  read  in  the  li^t 
of  others,  already  or  later  to  be  discussed,  which  did  so  when 
dealing  with  the  same  events.  The  events  treated  here 
were  only  part  of  the  larger  plan  which  Bucarely  had  in 
mind,  but  of  which  others  in  New  Spain  were  not  fully  cog- 
nisant. Some  indications  of  this  appear  in  the  Bucarely 
correspondence  of  this  chapter.  For  example^  a  letter  of 
May  27,  1774,  treats  of  the  Anza  expedition,  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  missions  among  the  Yumas,  of  Rivera's  expedi- 
tion to  Alta  California,  of  the  Alta  California  supply-ships, 
of  Palou's  1773  report  of  conditions  there,  and  of  the  voy- 
ages of  exploration,  for  all  were  part  of  the  same  idea.  Other 
Bucarely  letters  will  yield  something  of  the  same,  if  viewed 
from  this  standpoint.  The  letters  of  other  men  must  be 
construed  more  narrowly.  One  of  the  principal  ideas  of 
the  time  was  the  need  of  Alta  California  for  overland  com- 
munication with  New  Spain,  a  matter  well  understood  by 
Alta  Califomians,  and  the  principal  import  of  the  Anza 
expedition  to  them  was  that  it  seemed  to  sujjply  this  want. 
Palou's  letter  of  April  22,  1774,  most  clearly  presents  this 
view. 


As  soon  as  he  got  word  that  his  petition  had  been  granted, 
Anza  lost  no  time  in  making  preparations  for  his  expedition. 
On  November  6,  1773,  both  he  and  Garc^  wrote  to  the 
viceroy,  the  purport  of  their  letters  being  that  the  expedi* 
tion  would  start  on  December  15  They  planned  to  take 
as  northerly  a  route  as  possible,  feeling  sure  that  in  case  of 
need  they  could  return  to  the  Yuma  country  at  the  junction 
of  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  and  proceed  from  there  to  the 
Pacific  without  difficulty.  This  news  was  communicated 
to  Arriaga  by  Bucarely  on  Febniaiy  24,  1774,  and  was  the 
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latest  that  he  had  been  able  to  hear,  owing  to  the  great 
distance  of  Sonora  from  Mexico  City,  but  he  felt  certain 
that  the  expedition  had  started.*  Anza  did  not  in  fact 
leave  Tubac,  the  starting  point  of  the  expedition,  until 
January  8,  1774.  Meanwhile,  the  existence  of  a  route  from 
Sonora  to  Alta  California  was  definitely  proved.  An 
Indian,  Sebastian  Tarabal,  by  name,  had  escaped  from 
the  San  Gabriel  mission,  and  had  reached  Altar,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1773.  Four  others  who  escaped  with  him,  including 
his  wife  and  a  brother,  had  died  of  thirst  while  lost  in  the 
Colorado  Desert.  Tarabal  alone  reached  the  junction  of 
the  Colorado  and  Gila,  and  came  from  there  to  Altar  by 
way  of  Papagueria.^ 

Originally,  Anza  had  intended  to  go  by  way  of  the  Gila 
River  to  the  Colorado  junction,  but  he  changed  his  plan, 
choosing  a  route  by  way  of  Altar  and  Papagueria  to  the 
junction  of  the  rivers.  Tarabal  had  said  that  that  route 
was  a  good  one.  Furthermore,  the  Apaches  had  made  a 
raid  on  January  2,  stealing  one  hundred  thirty  horses,  in- 
cluding many  desthied  for  tiie  expedition.  These  could  not 
be  replaced  in  tiiat  vicinity,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  wait  for 
others  to  be  sent,  as  the  Apaches  might  capture  some  more. 
He  hoped  to  g^  more  horses  at  Altar,  having  notified  the 
govemorof  Sonora  of  his  need.  Fina%,  he  had  decided  that 
it  was  better  to  ascertain  the  direct  route  from  Fimeiia,  as 
that  would  be  the  only  one  by  which  produce  could  be  sent 
to  sustain  the  Califomias,  as  it  was  alone  free  from  the 
Apaches.^  Garc^s  added  that  the  Yuma  chief,  Salvador 
Pahna,  who  had  accompanied  Tarabal  to  Altar,  said  that 
the  Papagueria  route  was  a  good  one.'  It  is  probable  that 
the  Apache  incident  was  the  determining  factor  with  Anza. 


>C-2560. 

*  Noted  in  the  diwiet  of  Ansa. 

Garc^.  and  Dfaz.  Tarabal's  career 
of  travel  wa^i  a  decidedly  interesting 
one.  Originally  he  came  from  Bajft 
CaUfonuA,  mod  in  1709  acoompwiied 
PortoU.  Later,  be  and  his  ramOy 
were  brought  to  San  Gabriel  to  live, 
but  he  ran  away,  as  observed  above. 
He  iictx)nijmnied  Anza's  first  expedition 
to  Aita  California,  and  was  permitted 


to  return  with  it.  Afterwards,  he  at- 
tached hfanadf  to  Oarete,  and  thero- 

after  accompanied  him  in  his  extensive 
travels.  Eldredge,  in  Jour.  Am.  Hist., 
II,  257.  Diaries  of  both  Ansa  cx- 
peiditions.  Fagesb  mvnoiial  of  Nov.  30, 
1775.  C-804S. 

« Ansa.  Diary,  C-2S03. 

*Garoii,  Diary,  A.G.P.,  Hiatoriat 
T.  62. 
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The  expedition  left  Tubac  on  Januaiy  8,  1774,  reaching 
Altar  a  few  days  later.  Writing  to  Bucaiely  from  there, 
January  IS,  1774,  Anza  said  that  Governor  Crespo^  had 
arranged  to  supply  him  with  what  he  needed  at  Caborca,  the 
last  village  through  which  he  would  pass  in  that  district,  at 
which  he  expected  to  arrive  the  following  day.  Despite  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  pack  animalfl  he  was  canying  four 
months'  provisions.  They  would  last  longer,  but  for  the 
necessity  of  making  gifts  to  Indiana  en  route.  He  was  atoo 
carrying  a  quantity  of  baubles  for  them.  These  were  rather 
scarce  in  Sonora,  but  for  that  reason  they  would  be  all  the 
more  valued  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  of  the  Colorado 
Biver  maintained  communication  and  friendship  with  the 
Spanish  post  of  Altar,  in  consequence  of  which  Anza  planned 
to  send  back  letters  of  his  journey,  on  arrival  at  the  Colo- 
rado.^ With  this  letter  he  enclosed  a  list  showing  the 
number  of  individuaLs  and  animals  and  the  amount  of  pro- 
visions that  he  was  carrying.  Besides  Auza  himself,  there 
were  the  two  religious,  Garc^s  and  Diaz;  twenty-one  sol- 
diers, one  of  whom  was  Juan  Vald^s,  the  soldier  from  Alta 
California  who  was  accompanying  Anza  in  order  to  serve 
as  pnii<le  when  the  expedition  should  reach  that  province; 
Sebastian  Tarabal,  as  s:nide  from  the  Yuma  country  to  the 
Pacific ;  a  Pima  interpreter ;  and  eight  other  Indians,  five 
as  muleteers,  two  as  servants  of  Anza,  and  one  a  carpenter. 
In  all  there  were  thirty-four  persons.  Fhere  were  thirty- 
five  loads  rontaiump;  provisions,  mimitions.  ^'fts  for  tlie 
liulianp,  pioneers  tools,  and  other  things,  and  there  were 
sixty- five  head  of  cattle,  and  one  hundred  forty  horses.^ 
Arnved  at  Caborca  Anza  did  not  find  the  expected  number 
of  horses  promised  by  Governor  Crespo,  although  he  had 
included  them  in  his  count,  and  the  few  that  he  did  get 
proved  unfit  to  make  the  eapedition.^ 

From  Caborca  Anza  proceeded  through  sterile  Papa* 
gueria  to  the  junction,  and  crossed  both  rivers  successfully. 
He  wrote  from  San  Dionisio  at  the  junction,  February  9, 

•  Succeaaor  to  Bastre.  who  had  jutt         '  C-25041.  •  C-2507. 

died.  »AiiM.  JMVV.C-2S08. 
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1774|  teUing  how  joyfully  he  had  been  received  by  the  Yumas, 
although  a  portion  of  them  had  originally  planned  to  op- 
pose hhn.  A  Soyopa  Indian  had  told  him  that  there  was 
a  westward  branch  of  the  Colorado  Biver,  farther  north, 
and  Ihe  flame  Soyopa  also  said  that  the  ridge  to  the  north- 
west was  impassible,  because  of  its  ruggedness  and  because 
of  the  lack  of  water  and  pasture.  The  Yumas  must  be  very 
numerous,  for  Anza  had  seen  about  two  thousand  of  them 
in  the  space  of  a  league  and  a  half,  but  they  were  not  a 
people  to  be  afraid  of,  even  if  they  had  been  less  friendly. 
He  hoped  to  imd  more  pasture  duriiig  the  rest  of  the  march 
than  he  had  encoimtered  in  crossing  Papagueria.  The 
Papagueria  route  was  not  a  bad  one,  but  he  had  had  difficul- 
ties, due  to  his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  it ;  in  seasons  of 
rain  it  would  be  an  easy  route  for  a  party,  however  large 
Except  for  the  soldiers  who  accompanied  the  Jesuits,  no 
Spanish  troops  had  ever  penetrated  so  far  as  he  then  was, 
and  his  next  day's  journey  would  carry  him  beyond  where 
they  had  e:one.*®  AnzaV  letter  reached  Altar  in  safety,  and 
was  forwarded  by  Captain  Bernardo  de  Urrea  of  that 
presidio  to  Governor  P'rancisco  Crespo,  and  by  the  latter 
to  Bucarely.  Each  of  these  officers  added  a  letter  to  An- 
za's,  having  each  received  one  from  him.  Urrea  wrote,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1774,  that  a  Yuma  had  brought  Anza's  letters  so 
carefully  that  they  appeared  as  if  just  written.  He  took 
occasion  to  praise  Chief  Palma  of  the  Yumas,  who  had 
shown  remarkable  pro-Spanish  proclivities  on  previous 
occasions,  and  who  had  now  accorded  Ansa  a  good  recep- 
tion at  Btai  Dionisio.'^  Crespo  said  little  more  than  that 
Ansa's  march  had  fulfilled  his  own  predictions.^^ 

Bucarely  forwarded  copies  of  these  three  letters  to 
Arriaga  in  his  communication  of  May  27,  1774,  calling 
attention  to  the  parts  that  had  impressed  him.  He  took 
note  of  the  large  number  of  Indians,  and  their  friendly  recep- 
tion of  Ansa ;  of  Ansa's  well-founded  expectation  of  finding 
a  practicable  route  to  Alta  California;  and  of  his  report 

M  0-2633.  »  CrMpo  to  Biaou«tar»  Feb.  26,  1774. 
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of  a  westward  branch  of  the  Ck>lorado,  which  Bucarely  sur- 
nuaed  might  be  the  river  flowing  into  San  Francisco  Bay, 
as  there  were  interv^ening  mountains  elsewhere.  Bucarely 
had  been  very  greatly  impressed  by  the  success  of  Ansa's 
march  to  date,  and  by  the  delivery  of  his  letters  from  the 
rivers,  which  facts  he  considered  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  discovery  of  a  route  to  the  Pacific  would  be.  If  the 
route  were  found,  it  might  in  future  conduce  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  new  establishments  of  Alta  California  at  slij^t 
cost,  and  might  lead  to  a  reduction  to  the  church  of  vast 
numbers  of  Indians.  Ansa  and  Urrea  had  made  presents 
to  Chief  Palma  of  the  Yumas,  of  which  Bucarely  approved, 
and  he  had  ordered  Crespo  to  continue  them  to  Palma  and 
other  Yumas  at  royal  expense,  but  not  to  give  them  arms. 
He  also  referred  to  the  Bivera  expedition,  the  supply- 
ships,  the  voyages  of  exploration,  and  the  Palou  report  of 
December,  1773,  in  this  letter,  showing  that  these  events 
were  connected  in  his  mind  with  the  Ansa  expedition." 
In  another  of  the  same  date  he  expressed  a  belief  that  Anza 
and  Rivera  might  meet  in  Alta  California,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  men  enough  to  explore  San  Francisco  and 
establish  one  or  more  missions  there,  something  which 
Rivera  had  been  ordered  to  do.  Bucarely  was  hoping  to 
hear  that  it  had  been  done.^*  Two  days  before,  in  ac- 
kiiuwledgmg  receipt  of  the  Palou  report,  he  had  expressed 
the  same  hope,  and  had  asked  for  detailed  information  of 
everything  tending  toward  such  a  result.**  At  this  time 
also.  May  27,  1774,  Bucarely  wrote  to  O'Reilly  manifesting 
his  satisfaction  with  the  results  achieved  thus  far  by  Anza.** 
Their  importance  appears  from  the  prominent  place  that 
they  occupied  in  the  monthly  extract  of  news  from  the 
frontier  pro\inces,  which  contained  detailed  references  to 
the  Anza  expedition. This  was  forwarded  to  Arriaga 
in  another  Bucarely  letter  of  May  27.*^  These  letters 
show  not  only  the  broad  standpoint  from  which  Bucarely 


"C-2624.  Spanish  officiiil  corre- 
apondeace  treatMl  of  but  oue  oubiect 
i£«MhlAtt6r.  u  0-2626. 


"  In  Palou,  NotioM,  III,  254h67. 
»•  C-2634. 
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viewed  the  Anza  expedition,  but  also  his  deep  interest 
in  it. 

Meanwhile,  Anza  had  encountered  serious  difficulty  in 
his  first  attempt  to  cross  the  Colorado  Desert.  After 
spending  a  terrible  day  in  the  desert  on  February  15  in 
search  of  San  Jacome,  a  village  which  later  turned  out  to 
liave  been  abandoned,  he  had  been  obliged  to  return  to 
Santa  Olaya  near  the  Colorado  Biver,  because  of  the  lack 
of  water  in  the  desert,  and  the.  exhaustion  and  rapid  death 
rate  of  his  animals.^'  He  wrote  to  Bucarely  on  Febniaiy 
28  to  forestall  bad  news,  trusting  to  Chief  Pahna  to  at- 
tend to  the  deUvery  of  bis  letter.  He  had  descended  the 
Colorado  Biver,  in  order  to  go  around  the  sands  in  whidi 
Tarabal  got  losti  wh^  he  crossed  the  desert.  As  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  his  first  attempt,  he  had  decided  to  leave  be- 
hind a  lai^e  part  of  his  provisions  and  most  of  the  animals, 
for  the  beasts  were  too  weak  to  proceed.  He  would  put 
all  in  charge  of  Chief  Palma,  in  whom  he  had  confidencSi 
leaving  also  three  soldiers  and  four  muleteers,  a  proceeding 
which  he  regarded  as  safe,  for  the  Yumas  seemed  to  be  even 
bett^  disposed  to  the  Spaniards  than  the  Pimas  and  P^ 
pages  of  the  reductions.  Members  of  the  two  latter  tribes 
often  visited  the  Yumas,  and  they  would  see  to  it  that  no 
harm  resulted.  Farther  on,  there  might  not  be  another 
such  favorable  opportunity ;  yet,  sooner  or  later,  he  would 
have  had  to  leave  some  pruvi^iiuns  behind,  he  said.  Ou 
March  2  he  would  start  with  eleven  packs,  containing 
provisions  for  one  month,  enough  at  least  until  they  should 
reach  San  Gabriel,  according  to  Tarabal,  who  said  that  it 
would  take  only  two  weeks,  or  less,  with  good  animals. 
After  reaching  the  pass,  at  about  a  week's  journry,  tliere 
would  be  plenty  of  water,  and  there  was  some  before  there. 
So  Anza  and  his  men  were  expecting  to  comploto  their 
undertaking,  and  they  would  do  it  on  foot,  if  necessary. 
He  anticipated  no  trouble  from  peoples  yet  to  be  en- 
counteredi  as  he  understood  them  to  be  as  lacking  in  arms 

<•  OiAriMol  Aon,  Diis,  and  Qarafa. 
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and  spuit  as  the  Yumas  and  Cojats.^  It  might  be  two  or 
three  months  before  he  returned.*^ 
Ansa  hit  Santa  Olaya  on  March  2,  traveraed  the  desert 

by  a  circuitous  route,  entered  the  mountains  by  way  of  the 

San  Felipe  Canyon,^  and  reached  San  Gabriel  on  March 
22.  His  letter  to  Bucarcly  from  there,  April  10,  1774, 
gives  tlie  essential  facts  of  his  march  after  leaviD;^  Santa 
Olaya,  and  accords  high  praise  to  the  route  discovered,  as 
a  means  of  communication.  His  diihculties  had  been  due 
pnuiarily  to  the  weakness  of  his  animals  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  country.  Because  of  the  former  the  soldiers  had 
been  obliged  to  march  most  of  the  way  on  foot,  and  because 
of  the  latter  they  had  traveled  more  leagues  than  was 
necessary.  Where  it  had  taken  two  hundred  seventy-nine 
leagues  in  coming,  the  return  could  be  made  in  two  luuidred 
leagiies.^^  Monterey  should  i)e  about  three  hundred  leagues 
from  Tuljac  or  Altar.  There  wert^  no  liostile  peoples  en 
route  ;  rather  they  were  well  disposed,  and  lackmg  in  arms. 
In  five  days'  march  from  the  Colorado  River,  Anza  had 
reached  fertile  lands  with  plenty  of  water,  and  the  lands 
thereafter  were  good.  The  route  from  Sonora  was  a  very 
good  one,  even  suitable  for  wagons.  likewise^  he  expected 
that  that  would  be  the  case  if  a  more  direct  route  were 
taken  to  Monterey,  as  by  way  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  which 
he  thoui^t  might  prove  to  be  the  best  route  from  Sonora 
to  Monterey.  Lower  Sonora  could  then  furnish  the  neces- 
sary aid  to  Alta  California;  Fimeila  Alta  could  not,  be- 
cause of  the  Apaches.  Due  to  a  lack  of  provisions  and  the 
exhaustion  of  his  animalsi  he  had  not  attonpted  to  go  di- 
rectly to  Monterey,  as  oiiginaUy  planned,  but  had  come  first 
to  San  Gabriel,  arriving  there  at  the  height  of  the  great 


*  Dhiz  and  Garc6s  say  Caju©nche8 
for  CojatB.  DIa»,  Diary,  A  C;.P.,  His- 
loria,  V.  396.  G«ro^  Diary,  A.G.P., 
Hittoria,  52.  Quote  adda  tlimt  tbe 
nume  CajuMMdiM  ttrteiided  m  f«r  m 
San  Diego. 

«  C-26«0. 

**  Until  rooentiy  it  was  believed  that 
Ansa  miai  flnoui^  the  San  Gorgonio 

Pass,  the  preeent  route  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.    Mr.  Mdredge,  Jour. 


of  Am,  Hint.,  II.  521-23,  w;u>  tlio  first 
to  pronounce  for  the  route  up  the  San 
Felipe  Canyon.  With  more  evidence 
at  hand  than  was  available  for  lilr. 
EldredRe,  I  have  reached  the  mme  cos> 
diJMon  that  he  did. 

**  Bused  on  the  estimtites  of  Anza 
himself,  the  return  was  accomplished 
in  one  hundred  seventy-fotir  leagues* 
San  Gabriel  to  Tuhaoi  Ass*,  XHary* 
C-2503. 
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famine.  Being  unable  to  get  animals  and  supplies  enough 
from  there  or  San  Diego,  or  even  from  the  Santiago ,  then  at 
San  Diego,  he  had  also  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  project 
of  a  direct  return  from  Monter^.  He  had  only  sixteen 
days'  rations  for  his  troops,  and  had  therefore  directed 
most  of  his  men  to  return  to  the  Colorado  by  way  of  the 
route  discovered,  while  he  himself  would  go  to  Monterey 
before  returning,  lie  expected  to  be  at  Tubac  by  the  end 
of  May,  whence  he  would  proceed  to  Mexico  in  June  to  re- 
port there  in  person.^*  With  this  letter  Anza  enclosed  his 
diar>^  as  completed  to  April  5.  Diaz  also  sent  his  diary, 
with  a  letter  of  April  8,  to  Biir;irely 

Attention  may  be  ('ailed  t(i  Anzas  description  of  the  route 
discovered  as  a  p;ood  one  entirely  practicable  for  trans- 
mission of  supplies.  As  regards  that  mucli  of  his  account, 
at  least,  it  would  seem  that  Anza  was  unduly  enthusiastic, 
even  although  he  had  just  traversed  this  route  without 
losing  a  man.  At  any  rate,  the  enthusiasm  of  Anza's 
letter  had  due  modification  in  the  diaries  of  the  expedition, 
those  of  Anza,  Diaz,  and  Carets  agreeing  substantially 
with  the  facts  and  with  each  other.  As  regards  the  In^ 
dians,  those  encountered  between  the  Yimia  countiy  and 
San  Gabriel  had  seemed  to  be  of  a  very  low  grade  of  cul- 
ture, and  feeble  in  a  militaiy  way.  They  were  reported  to 
be  numeronsi  but  along  the  route  that  Ansa  travded>  their 
numbers  were  not  great.  Hie  Indians  first  encountered 
after  passing  the  Colorado  Desert,  the  Cajuenches,  were  of 
the  Yuman  family,  and  Anza  records  that  they  spoke  the 
same  language  as  the  Yumas,  although  he  also  states  that 
the  Yumas  were  their  enemies.^  Next  Anza  came  upon 
Indians  of  what  we  now  call  the  Shoshonean  family.  Diaz 
remarked  that  the  Indians  met  with  in  the  mountains  had 
a  similar  language  to  that  of  the  San  Gabriel  Indians,  bas- 
ing his  opinion  on  his  own  observations  and  on  the  fact 
that  Tarabal,  who  had  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  San  Gabriel 
tongue,  was  able  to  make  himself  understood  by  the  mountain 

^  C-2e03.  »  Ansa,  Diary,  C-8608. 

»  A.G^.,  Hi$tona,  v.  396. 
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Indians.^^  ThMe  family  relationships  might  have  beoome  a 
matter  of  importance  as  affecting  the  future  use  of  the 
route,  but  in  fact  they  seem  to  have  had  no  marked  effect 
at  the  time.  None  of  these  Indians  were  so  cordial  to  the 
Spaniards  as  the  Yumas  had  beenj  but  none  of  them  had 
endeavored  to  impede  the  march.  Finally,  they  were  not 
considered  by  the  ezpeditionaries  as  a  serious  militaiy 
obstacle  in  any  event,  nor  did  they  prove  to  be  so  in  the  few 
years  during  which  Spaniards  went  back  and  forth  along 
this  route.^  The  Yumas,  however,  were  a  serious  problem. 
Th^  were  more  numerous  than  the  mountain  Indians, 
there  being  several  thousand  of  them,  and  they  were  much 
more  advanced  in  type  of  life,  having  good  crops  and  better 
weapons,  although  not  good  enough  to  enable  them  to  re- 
sist Spanish  troops  effectually.  The  remarkable  cordiality 
of  the  Yumas  seems  rather  to  have  deceived  Ansa  at  this 
time ;  his  opinion  may  be  summed  up  in  his  remark  that 
there  would  be  no  trouble  between  the  Spaniards  and 
Yumas  as  long  as  Palma  lived,  but  rather  he  and  all  his 
tribe  would  be  well  disposed  and  faithful  to  tlie  king.**  A 
warning  note  was  sounded  by  Diaz,  however.  Unless 
some  ostiiblisiiinents  were  formed  aloni^  these  rivers,  he  said, 
the  march  through  these  hiiids  would  not  be  easy,  for  the 
inconstancy  of  the  Indians  was  well  known,  and  the  passage 
of  the  river  was  difficult.  If  the  Indians  siiould  become  dis- 
contented or  unwilling  to  cooperate  in  the  passage  of  the 
rivers,  or  it  tiiey  should  try  to  hinder  it,  a  large  armed 
force  would  be  required  to  conquer  so  vast  a  number  of 
Indians,  despite  their  low  grade  of  culture.^  This  was  in 
effect  a  prophecy  of  iho  disaster  of  1781.  The  difficulty 
lay  not  nione  in  th(^  numbers  of  the  Yumas,  but  also  in  the 
necessity  for  their  aid  in  crossing  the  Colorado  River. 


"  Dfiii,  Diary,  A.O.P..  Bitlona.  v. 
306. 

•For  information  about  those  In- 
dians, seej  Hodge,  Handbook,  under 
"Cajuenche,"  "Serranoa,"  "Shusho- 
DMn  "FtaaSfy**  And  "  Yuman  Family,"  as 
also  the  map  showini^  the  lingulstir 
fiiiailies  of  American  iudiuud.  It  may 
b»  nmarkad  that  if  Aiwft  had  goiM  by 


way  of  the  San  Gorf^nio    Pass  he 

would  not  have  p-^x-f-f!  fhrmic:h  tril^ea 
of  the  Yuinan  fiumly  oii  ent^'rin^;  the 
mountains,  which  is  further  <  ',  i(i(>nce, 
therefore,  in  support  of  Mr.  Eidredae'a 
contention  for  tha  oanyon  of  the  San 
Felipe 

»  Auia,  [Hary,  C-2602. 

*»  Dfas,  XHoiv.  8»-l-22. 
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While  Anza  was  hastening  to  Monterey  and  back^  most 
of  the  soldiers,  in  charge  of  Father  Garc^,  made  their  way 
to  the  junction  of  the  Coiorado  and  Gila.  On  April  27 
Garc^s  wrote  to  Bucarely  from  that  place,  detailing  what 
had  occurred  on  his  march  from  San  Gabriel.  The  return 
had  been  made  between  April  13  and  26.  Garc^s  expressed 
much  disappointment  that  Anza  was  to  return  by  the  same 
route,  rather  than  seek  a  new  one,  as  Garces  had  desired, 
althoujsh  Anza  might  have  been  compelled  to  take  that 
course.  also  regretted  that  no  observations  of  latitude 

had  been  tak<m ;  the  otlier  religious  had  been  ordered  to 
accompany  him  to  take  observations,  and  not  merely  to  efive 
him  counsel,  but  instruments  and  a  knowledge  of  their  use 
were  lacking  in  Sonora.  After  Anza's  departure  for  Mon- 
terey, Garc6s  had  wanted  the  soldiers  under  bun  to  wait 
until  he  or  Diaz  could  go  to  San  Diego  for  an  instrument  and 
instruction  in  its  use,  but  they  would  not  do  so.  Indeed,  he 
was  far  from  content  with  the  addevemente  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  his  curiosity  was  still  in  many  respects  unsataa^ 
fied.  Yet,  Ansa  was  worthy  of  praise  for  having  under- 
gone such  great  expense,  and  for  the  good  conduct  that  he 
had  shown ;  besides,  his  example  might  lead  others  to  pro- 
pose  Uke  undertakings.  Reverting  to  his  original  com- 
plaint, he  said  that  if  he  had  gone  to  Montereyi  he  would 
have  urged  a  direct  return  from  Monterey,  by  a  more 
noriheriy  route.  However,  the  conquests  in  Alta  Califor- 
nia would  in  time  be  attended  to,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  less  costly  settlements  on  the  Olorado  and  Gila. 
Hie  latter  was  particularly  important,  he  said,  and  it  would 
be  a  matter  for  tears,  if  these  numerous  peoples,  so  well 
adapted  for  spiritual  conquest,  were  lost  sight  of.  With 
this  letter  he  was  forwarding  his  diary  by  the  special  courier 
who  was  also  carrying  the  Ansa  and  Dfaa  diaries  and  let- 
ten.'^  If  Garc^'  letter  seems  to  give  Ansa  scant  praise,  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  bis  diaiy  are  more  liberal,  re- 
ferring specifically  to  Ansa's  good  deportment  toward  the 
Indians,  his  kindly  manner  toward  the  soldiers,  and  his 

«  A.G.P,,  HuUfria,  v.  52. 
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good  treatment  of  the  Fathers,  to  whom  he  gave  not  only 
neceasariee,  but  alao  some  hizuri^.  These  good  acts, 
thoui^t  Garo^s,  mi^t  have  moved  God  to  sustain  the 
expedition  in  peace.** 

A  letter  from  Palou  to  the  Father  Superior  at  San  Fer- 
nando, April  22,  1774,  shows  how  important  Ansa's  dis^ 
oovery  seemed  to  Alta  Califomians.   .Aiisa  had  found  that 
it  was  oaly  one  hundred  seventy  leagues  from  Tubac  to 
San  Gabriel,  said  Palou,  through  a  fertile  land,  inhabited 
by  peaceful  people.   Thus,  in  case  of  necessity,  Alta  Cali- 
fornia could  receive  help  from  Sonera.    Six  Alta  California 
soldiers  were  to  go  as  far  as  the  Colorado  with  Anza  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  his  route.    Anza  intended  to  pro- 
pose further  projects  of  conquest  to  Bucarely,  which  Palou 
hupt'd  that  the  Father  Superior  miglit  support.    One  of 
these  W{i8  the  establishing^  of  a  chain  of  missions  Iruni  boiiora 
to  Alta  California  along  the  route  discovered.  Another 
was  for  a  mail  service  every  two  months,  one  courier  to  go 
from  Alta  California  to  the  Colorado,  receiving  there  the 
mail  brought  from  Altar  by  another.    A  tliird  projoct  was 
that  eight  droves  of  mules,  then  idle  in  Sonera  since  the 
Cerro  Prieto  campaign,  should  be  used  for  carrying  grain 
and  provisions  to  Alta  California,  four  of  them  to  go  through 
Sonora  to  the  Colorado,  and  the  other  four  between  there 
and  San  Gabriel.    If  that  were  done,  Alta  California  would 
in  a  few  years  be  able  to  maintain  itself.   A  fourth  Ansa 
project  was  to  bring  settlers  from  Sonora  by  the  new  route, 
and  he  was  quite  certain  that  many  would  desire  to  come. 
Finally,  he  meant  to  propose  that  the  Manila  galleon  be 
permitted  to  stop  at  Monter^  or  San  Francisco.  If  the 
king  might  also  permit  it  to  land  some  of  the  goods  that  it 
brougiht  from  China,  so  that  they  might  be  lued  in  trade 
with  Sonora  and  New  Mexico,  that  would  cause  this  fertile 
Alta  California  to  be  settled,  and  would  result  in  the  ie> 
duction  of  the  natives.  Palou  suggested  that  it  would  be 
a  good  time  to  ask  of  Bucarely  that  the  horses  and  mules 
intrusted  to  the  intendente  of  Sonora  be  sent  to  Alta  CaM- 

*  Garc^  Diary,  A.G.P..  UvUoria,  v.  52. 
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forma,  and  likewise,  every  kind  of  cattle  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. The  missions  might  then  reach  a  permanent  basis, 
for  with  the  good  pasture,  the  abundant  lands  and  waters, 
and  the  good  climate  of  this  country  the  aninmls  would 
increase  rapidly  and  aid  greatly  in  the  conquest.** 

Reference  has  already  been  inade  to  the  arrival  in  Mexico 
in  June,  1774,  of  Anza's  courier,  Vald^s,  and  to  the  (i(  posi- 
tion made  by  him  before  Melchor  de  Peramis  on  .Jime  14. 
Such  of  his  answers  as  have  not  already  been  connidered 
may  now  be  taken  up.  Tie  was  one  of  tiiose  sent  by  Anza 
to  San  Diego  for  provisions.  That  port  was  said  to  be  forty 
leagues  from  San  Gabriel,  but  Vald6s  believed  thnt  he  must 
have  (lonr  sixty,  for  it  took  him  two  days.  He  was  in  San 
Diego  three  days,  and  returned  with  laden  animals,  re- 
quiring four  days.**  The  route  was  a  good  one,  there  being 
many  small  streams  and  three  fordable  rivers  with  tree- 
lined  banks.  The  lands  were  fertile,  for  anything  that  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  and  there  was  much  game,  bears  and 
birds,  in  that  r^on.  Monterey  was  usually  reckoned  to 
be  sixty  leagues  from  San  Gabriel,  but  it  was  fully  a  hun- 
dred, as  Vald^  knew,  for  he  had  travelled  that  route  four 
times.  Anza  had  started  for  Monterey  on  April  11, taking 
four  of  his  own  soldiers  and  two  others  from  San  Gabriel  as 
guides.  DIas  and  two  soldiers  waited  for  him  at  San 
Gabriel  while  the  others,  twelve  soldiers  and  two  mule< 
tears,  left  San  Gabriel  on  April  18,^  and  returned  to  Sonora 
with  Oarc6B,  Vald^s  being  one  of  this  party.  Th^  went 
back  by  the  same  route,  except  for  two  short  cuts  by  means 
of  whidi  they  saved  five  days,  experiencing  no  trouble  with 
the  Indians  on  this  march,  except  that  some  Indians  of  San 
Sebastian  killed  a  horse  to  pet  the  meat.  Palxna  received 
them  joyfully,  and  ferried  them  across  the  Colorado  on  a 
raft  that  he  had  built  for  Anza's  party.  He  had  also  kept 
Anza's  provisions  and  animals  witliout  taking  any,  and  the 
cows  had  even  increased  in  number  by  the  birth  of  some 
calves.    The  men  whom  Anza  had  left  there  had  taken 

**  M.N.»  Fapetet  d«  LonooMter^aim,  w«ra  of  little  aoeount.  Ansa.  Diary , 
T.  2.  C-2602.  *  April  10,  in  fact. 
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the  hones  and  returned  to  Altar,  on  hearing  a  nunor  that 
misfortune  had  befallen  Anza'a  parly.  Vald^  and  two  other 
BoldierB  had  gone  from  the  rivera  to  Altar,  while  Garcte  and 
the  rest  remained  behind,  and  from  Altar  Vald^  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Mexioo." 

Bucarely  received  the  news  of  Ansa's  success  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  He  exhibits  this  in  a  long  letter  to 
Aniaga  of  June  26,  1774,  announcing  the  discoveiy,  and 
enclosing  copies  of  Ansa's  San  Gabriel  diary,  his  letters  of 
Fdbniaiy  28  and  April  10,  and  the  Vald6s  declaration.  Up 
to  the  Colorado  the  march  had  not  been  difficult,  he  said, 
but  was  so,  afterward,  although  the  mishaps  encountered 
were  only  such  as  were  natural  when  one  was  passing 
through  unknown  lands  without  gnjides  who  knew  the  way. 
So  his  animals  became  weak,  and  frequently  he  was  unable 
to  hud  good  halting  places  with  water  and  pasture.  Thase 
great  dithculties  were  overcome  by  Anza's  good  judgment, 
and  by  his  own  constancy  and  that  of  hia  troops.  But  for 
the  failure  of  his  horses,  he  would  have  reached  San  Gabriel 
with  abundant  provisions  both  for  himself  and  the  settle- 
ments there.  His  leaving  some  animals  and  provisions  with 
Palma  had  involved  some  risk,  but  it  had  worked,  and  this 
appeared  to  liucarely  especially  noteworthy,  as  also  the 
courageous  spirit  with  which  Anza's  soldiers  had  offered 
repeatedly  to  e;(>  on  foot,  if  Tiecessarv'.  it  wap  not  strange 
that  the  march  was  not  as  direct  as  possible,  since  the  route 
had  never  before  been  traversed  by  Spaniards.  Anza's 
messenger  said  that  five  days  had  been  saved  on  the  return 
journey,  and  it  was  probable  that  more  than  a  third  of  the 
distance  would  be  eliminated  when  the  route  became  better 
known.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
better  than  the  one  from  Baja  California.  The  Indiana 
along  the  route  were  reported  by  Ansa  as  lacking  in  anna 
and  peaceful.  The  Yumas  were  the  most  warlike,  if  any 
might  be  said  to  be  so,  and  they  were  friends  of  the  Span- 
iards. If  they  should  retain  this  feeling,  they  might  facili- 
tate the  erecting  of  missions  and  the  establidiing  of  peace 
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in  that  eoimtry,  for  the  Yumas  wanted  both,  according  to 
Anza.  Thus,  there  would  be  a  secure  route  from  Sonora  to 
Alta  California.  The  sea  route  would  always  be  neces- 
sary, but  the  new  route  would  be  a  more  important  way  for 
assisting  that  land  in  a  contingency,  especially  if  Sonora 
should  prove  able  to  grow  all  kinds  ol  produce,  and  if  cul- 
tivation continued  to  increase  in  Sonora  as  it  was  then  doing, 
according  to  the  reports  of  Governor  Crespo.  As  further 
incMsures  in  connection  with  the  new  route  required  careful 
consideration,  ho  would  wait  until  Anza  reached  Mexico 
City,  to  which  he  conteiii|hated  conimg  upon  his  return. 
Meanwhile,  in  order  to  retain  the  frit  ndphip  of  the  Yumas, 
Bucareiy  had  ordered  Crespo  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Paima,  and  to  cause  others  to  do  so.  Crespo  was  to  tell 
Palma  how  pleased  was  Bucareiy  with  his  good  faith,  and 
was  to  give  him  presents,  although  no  arms  or  anmiunition. 
Thus  he  might  be  kept  well  disposed  until  such  time  as 
miBBions  could  be  established  in  his  country,  to  facilitate 
commtmication  with  the  eirigting  misaions  of  Baja  and  Alta 
Cahfomia,  and  with  others  to  be  erected  there.  Oarers' 
return  to  the  Colorado  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  Anza's  lack  of 
providons,  for  Ansa  had  left  half  of  his  with  Chief  Palma, 
and  there  was  a  scarcity  at  San  Gabriel.  Ansa's  confidence 
in  Pahna  had  proved  warranted.  The  latter  had  built  a 
raft,  thus  fulfilling  a  promise  to  Ansa,  so  as  to  enable  Ansa's 
force  to  cross  the  river.  More  particularly  did  his  good 
faith  show  forth  in  the  return  of  all  the  provisions,  with  an 
incr^tfe  in  cattle.  The  peaceful  character  of  the  various, 
tribes,  as  appeared  from  Ansa's  accounts,  persuaded  him 
of  the  importance  of  his  discovery,  and  of  the  advantages 
that  iiiiirlit  accrue,  when  communication  should  be  estab- 
lished. Bucareiy  suggested  that  Anza  be  made  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  that  each  soldier  be  given  an  escudo  de 
ventaja  entitling  him  to  extra  pay,**  not  only  as  a  reward, 
but  also  as  an  incentive  to  others  to  make  explorations  that 
would  bring  the  Spanish  settlements  into  better  communi- 

*  Tlia  Mldiw  with  ao  eseudo  dt  vmtaja  received  «n  extra  dueado  per  moiitb. 
nifldbwarfe  wumnuL 
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cation.^  Bucaiely  evidently  hoped  that  the  Ansa  route 
would  become  the  principal  land  route  to  Montere3r,  su- 
perseding the  one  from  Loreto,  while  communieation  by  sea 
would  eontinue  to  be  maintained*  Nor  did  Arriaga  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  Ansa's  achievements.  He  replied  to 
Bucarely's  letter  of  May  27,  giving  approval  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  making  particular  note  of  the  att^tions 
shown  to  Chief  Pahna.^  He  also  procured  Ansa's  pro- 
motion to  lieutenant  colonel,  the  royal  grant  bearing  date 
of  October  4,  1774.^  He  informed  Bucarely  of  this  in  his 
letter  of  October  8,  stating  also  that  the  eacudo  de  ventaja 
requested  by  the  viceroy  had  been  granted  to  those  soldiers 
who  had  so  loyally  accompanied  Ansa.^ 

The  details  of  Anza's  return  journey  require  but  little 
mention  here.  He  left  Monterey  on  April  22,  going  by  way 
of  San  Gabriel  and  tlie  route  that  lie  had  discovered,  saving 
time  by  cutoffs,  much  as  Garc6s  had  done.  He  reached  the 
Colorado  River  on  May  10,  Icit  there  five  d:iy&  later,  and 
proceeded  by  way  of  the  Gila  to  Tubac,  arriving  May  26. 
From  there  he  had  intended  to  go  at  once  to  Mexico,  but  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  orders  of  the  assistant-inspector, 
Antonio  Bonilla.  Anza  refers  to  Bonilla's  act  and  tells  of 
his  return  march  to  Sonora  in  a  letter  of  June  8  to  Bucarely. 
He  would  have  gone  iinnHMliately  to  Mexico,  be  said,  but 
had  been  obliged  to  wail  for  a  review  of  his  pre^sidio  by 
Bonilla.  Shortlv  after  the  latter 's  departure  he  sent  Anza 
a  secret  instruction  to  proceed  to  Tcrrenate.  Anza  went 
there,  and  was  placed  temporarily  in  charge?  of  the  presidio 
until  a  new  commander  could  be  brought  from  Janos,  which 
Bonilla  had  promised  to  attend  to  promptly.  Referring  to 
the  events  of  his  stay  in  Alta  California,  he  spoke  of  a  strange 
wreck  that  had  been  found  at  Carmelo.  He  had  bidden 
Fages  to  send  it  to  San  Bias  at  the  first  opportunity,  so  that 
it  might  be  examined  there  to  see  if  it  were  the  lost  San 
Josi,  and  if  not,  as  was  likely,  because  it  was  of  a  type  of 
construction  unknown  to  those  who  had  seen  it,  to  d^ 

»  C-2666.  «  C-2737. 

•  Aixiaga  to  BuoMrty*  Oct.  2, 1774.        «  C-2740. 
C-273«. 
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termine  to  whom  it  had  belonged.  He  remarked  on  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  in  Alta  California,  but  said  that  both 
the  troops  and  the  missionaries  were  expecting  early  relief 
through  the  coming  of  boats,  and  the  opening  of  the  Sonora 
route.  All  the  tribes  in  that  countiy  were  maintaining  ab- 
solute peace.** 

Anza^s  detention  in  Sonora  is  more  fully  explained  in  a 
letter  by  Boiiilla  to  Hugo  Oconor,  July  16,  1774.  Cap- 
tain Jos6  de  Vildosola  of  Terrciiate  liad  been  arrested,  fol- 
lowmg  a  riot  of  his  troops  due  to  graft  indulged  in  at  their 
expense  by  the  captain  and  kabUitado,  In  this  difficulty 
Bonilla  hit  upon  Anza  as  temporary  commander^  because 
his  ability  and  agreeable  disposition,  and  his  unusually 
freat  knowledge  of  the  character  of  presidial  tioope  fitted 
him  to  maintain  order  at  Tenenate,  and  because  he  was 
the  only  officer  then  in  Sonora,  for  Captains  Bernardo  de 
Urrea  and  Gabriel  de  Vildosola  were  habitually  sick,  and  of 
the  subalterns  there  was  scarce  one  capable  csiougih  to  aot 
even  as  habHitado,  Since  Ansa  had  the  vioeroy's  per* 
mission  to  go  to  Mexico  to  report  oonoeming  his  important 
and  felicitous  discoTeiyi  an  officer  should  be  s^t  from 
Nueva  Viseaya  to  relieve  him,  and  Bonilla  had  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  ask  Governor  Crespo  to  appoint  Lieutenant 
Pedro  de  Tueros.^  This  makes  it  dear  that  Bonilla's  act 
was  not  due  to  petty  spite,  such  as  Ansa  had  to  confront 
on  other  occasions.  Bucarely,  however,  was  much  dis- 
pleased, although  he  may  not  have  had  full  knowledge  of 
the  motives  that  had  prompted  Bonilla.  Writing  to  Ar- 
riaga,  August  27,  1774,  he  said  that  he  was  persuaded  that 
nothing  in  the  affairs  of  Sonora  was  more  important  than 
what  Anza  had  just  accomplished,  and  as  he  had  given 
clear  orders  to  Bonilla,  to  have  Anza  tome  to  Mexico,  there 
ought  to  have  been  no  delay.  Bucarely  h;ui  notified  the 
inspector,  Hugo  Oconor,  how  objectionable  Bonilla'a  act 
was  to  him,  and  had  ordered  Governor  Crespo  to  arrange 
immediately  for  the  relief  of  Anza,  so  that  he  might  start 
at  oncn.    By  reason  of  this  delay,  Bucarely  was  unable  to 
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give  further  details  of  Anza^s  achievement,  other  than 
what  Ansa  had  said  in  his  letter.  He  had  spoken  of  the 
distance  saved  on  the  return  march;  and  of  the  lack  of 
incident  in  passing  throu^  the  lands  of  the  intervening 
tribes.** 

Shortly  afterward  Bucarely  received  Dfaa's  diary  of  the 
return  march.  In  his  remitting  letter,  June  12, 1774,  Dfas 
explained  that  he  was  not  coming  to  Mexico  hhnself,  as  he 
had  originally  planned.  Referring  to  the  e]q>edition,  he 
said  that  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  were  some- 
what addicted  to  stealing,  but  they  were  very  devoted  to 
the  SpaniardSi  and,  he  believedi  would  gladly  permit  of 
Spanish  establishments  in  their  territory.  This  fact  was 
due  not  a  little  to  the  Christian  spirit,  zeal,  prudence,  and 
singularly  good  conduct  of  Anza,  whose  peculiar  talents 
rendered  him  deserving  of  the  pious  attention  and  patron- 
age of  the  viceroy.**  Copies  of  both  documents  were  for- 
warded to  Arriaga  in  Bucarely 's  letter  of  September  26. 
Despite  what  Diaz  had  said,  he  had  been  ordered  to  come 
to  Mexico  to  report  in  person.** 

Anza^s  diary  of  the  events  of  his  march  from  April  6  on 
was  not  received  by  the  viceroy  until  November,  when  it 
was  presented  by  Anza  himself,  for  he  had  concluded  it 
after  arriving  in  Mexico.  A  copy  was  forw^arded  to  Arriaga 
in  Bucarely 's  letter  of  November  26.  This  letter  was  con- 
cerned largely  with  Anza's  second  expedition,  which  was  on 
the  point  of  being  urdored,  but  it  had  much  to  say  about 
matters  related  to  the  expedition  just  conrhidod.  Biicaroh' 
called  attention  to  the  merits  of  Cliief  Palma,  and  of  the 
Yumas  and  their  neighbors;  he  noted  the  fertile  lands, 
hitherto  unknown,  which  Anza  had  discovered ;  he  spoke 
of  the  opportunity  for  communication  between  Sonora  and 
Alta  California;  and  he  remarked  on  the  well-grounded 
hope  that  he  had  of  extending  the  king's  rule  and  the  Cath- 
olic faith  over  the  intervening  tribes.  Extension  of  the 
faith,  which  in  Bucarely *s  words  **i8  the  primaiy  intention 
of  His  Majesty  and  the  only  real  object  in  the  expenditures 
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that  he  makeBi"  "  was  to  be  achieved  by  establishing  mifr- 
sions,  which  would  be  eaqr^  in  view  of  the  frieadahip  of  the 
YumaSy  that  tiibe  being  the  most  powerful  of  those  en 
route,  and  the  one  by  whose  aid  yet  greater  projects  might 
be  undertaken.  Gifts  and  good  treatment  were  the  neces- 
sary means  of  preserving  this  friendship.  Of  Ansa,  Bu- 
carely  spoke  in  the  highest  terms.  He  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  good  occasion  to  stimulate  other  officers  to  like 
services  if  Ansa  were  made  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  again 
suggested  that  an  escudo  de  ventaja  be  given  to  each  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  displayed  such  constancy  in  accompanying 
hirn.'*^  Bucarely  did  not  know  that  these  last-named  rec- 
ommendations had  already  been  acted  on  favorably  by 
Arriaga  in  pursuance  of  an  earlier  suggestion  by  the  vice- 
roy. On  learning  of  this  Bucarely  not  only  attended  to 
the  matter  of  Anza's  promotion,  but  also  gave  fitting  orders 
to  the  treasury  officials  so  that  the  soldiers  might  receive 
the  extra  pay  to  which  they  were  henceforth  entitled  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  In  order  that  the  presidial  troops 
might  understand  how  the  king  rewarded  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  service,  he  had  ordered  the 
comandante-inspector  to  make  this  event  known  to  all  the 
troops,  so  that  they  too,  inspired  by  this  favor,  might  con^ 
duct  themselves  with  activity  and  zeal  on  such  occasions  as 
they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.^^  Seventeen  men 
profited  by  this  arrangement.*^  i 

Preparations  for  a  new  expedition  began  at  once  upon 
Ansa's  arrival  in  Mexico.  Arriaga  had  announced  the 
royal  approval  of  the  instructions  given  to  Ansa  for  his 
fiiBt  expedition  in  his  letter  of  Mardi  9,  1774.**  Bucarely 

may  again  be  inabtod  that  Bipinosa;  Josft  MaroMRunfm;  Jimn 

Btatements  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  Antonio  Valencia;  Josfe Toribio  Corona ; 
taken  seriously,  although  they  might  Juan  Jos6  Rodriguez ;  Joa6  Maria  Mar- 
proceed  from  a  pious  motive,  such  as  tines;  Jos^  Pablo  Corona;  Francisco 
Bucarely  himaelf  might  be  expected  Eigueroa;  Jufta  Martfnai;  J(m6  Au- 
to ImI.  tonio  Acedo;  Mdro  Martlnei;  Joat 
•  0-8764 .  Antonio  Romero ;  Pascual  Rivera  ;  Juan 
•Bucarely  to  Arriaga,  Feb.  24,  1776.  Miguel  Palomino;  Jo86  de  Ayala;  and 
C-2861.  Juan  An«d  Castillo.     One  wonders 
*^  The  list,             was  enclosed  in  what  reward  wae  aoooided  to  that  c«at 
Bu&arely's  tetter  of  Feb.  24,  1775,  dted  tnvtXlt&t  and   wor^  eoldier,  Juan 
in  the  previous  noto.    The  men  were:  Bautista  Vald&s. 
Corporal  Marcial  Synches ;    Juan  de  *•  C-2567.    Also  in  C-2496. 
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had  already  determined  on  a  second  expedition  when  he 
received  this  letter,  and  he  otdered  copies  of  it  to  be  drawn 
up  80  that  it  might  appear  in  the  expedients  on  which  the 
ultimate  formal  de(  isi  on  in  favor  of  the  new  expedition 
should  be  l)ased.^  The  expedition  was  virtually  already 
ordered.  The  only  remaining  questions  were :  What  prep- 
arations were  neoessaiy?  What  was  the  expedition  to 
accomplish  7  These  matters  were  allowed  to  wait,  however, 
until  Ansa  reached  Mexico  to  give  his  advice  in  penon. 
To  the  first  question  Ansa  made  answer  in  his  report  to 
Bucareiy  of  November  17.  Judging  from  his  report,  he 
had  already  discussed  the  expedition  verbally  with  Bu* 
earely,  for  much  appears  without  previous  documentary 
warning.  Regarding  the  forty  soktiers  who  were  to  go 
with  him  to  occupy  the  Bio  de  San  fVandsco,  men  from 
CuMaelbi,  Smaloa,  Mid  Fuerte,  Sonora,  would  be  the  best 
adapted  and  the  most  easily  obtained  without  causing 
harm  to  the  region  where  they  lived,  he  said,  and  they  would 
also  receive  more  benefit  than  persons  of  other  places, 
lliese  people,  whom  ^Vnza  had  just  seen,  were  in  a  state  of 
ver>"  great  poverty  and  misery.  In  order  to  instruct  re- 
cruits in  military  discipline,  Anza  wanted  five  presidio  sol- 
diers, to  be  chosen  by  him,  to  serve  as  sergeants  and  cor- 
porals. In  order  to  equip  his  recruits  with  what  they 
needed,  he  suggested  that  they  be  paid  in  clothing ;  if  paid 
in  money,  they  would  waste  it  or  lose  it  in  gamblmg,  a  \'ice 
to  which  ever}^body  in  the  frontier  provinces  was  addicted. 
As  the  march  to  the  Rio  dc  San  Francisco  was  to  be  by  way 
of  Anza's  route  of  1774,  it  was  indispensable  to  take  along 
soldiers  who  knew  both  the  land  and  the  people,  so  as  to 
aid  Anza  and  to  bring  :ibout  the  consummation  of  the 
expedition  in  peace.  He,  therefore,  asked  permission  to 
take  ten  soldiers  from  Tubac  of  those  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  1774,  their  places  at  Tubac  to  be  filled  by  five  vet- 
erans from  Terrenate  and  five  recruits.  January  would  be 
the  best  time  to  start,  as  the  1774  march  proved,  but  it 
would  mean  too  great  a  delay  to  wait  until  January,  1776,  in 

BnmnlF,  Dmm,  Jiia»  80, 1774.  la.  C-940e* 
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view  of  Bucarely's  desire  to  advance  this  expedition  with 
all  possible  speed ;  so  he  thought  that  hr  might  be  able  to 
start  from  Sonora  by  September,  1775.   There  would  then 
liaTe  been  eome  rain,  which  would  result  in  there  being 
emoui^  pasture  up  to  the  Colorado,  and  Alta  California 
would  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 
To  anive  much  after  the  rain  had  set  in  would  be  harmful, 
because  of  the  great  numb^  of  mud-holes  that  they  would 
encoimter.   Provisions  and  pack-mules  could  be  reckoned 
on  the  basis  of  the  1774  expedition.  They  had  enough 
tben  for  four  months  for  1^6  number  of  persons  on  that 
expedition.   The  most  difficult  matter  in  the  preparations 
for  a  new  expedition  would  be  to  obtain  useful  horses  at 
Ouliacaii  or  Fuertc,  and  to  get  them  to  Tubac,  which  was 
about  three  hundred  leagues  from  Cuhac&n.     This  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  viceroy's  order  to  the  alcaldes 
requiring  them  to  compel  farmers  to  exhibit  and  sell  their 
horses.    If  only  those  for  sale  were  to  be  bought,  it  would 
take  until  July  to  get  the  necessary  number.    If  Bucarely 
should  Ligree  to  pay  recruits  in  equipment,  the  necessary 
effects  must  be  remitted  without  loss  of  time,  so  as  to  be  in 
Cuhacdn  by  the  following:  March,  when  Anza  expected  to 
get  there ;   Anza  mip^ht  then  distribute  them.    Not  only 
the  recruits,  but  also  their  families  would  have  to  be  sup- 
pUed  with  everything,  from  shoes  on  their  feet  to  ribbons 
in  their  hair.   As  there  might  be  some  desertionSj  and  as 
Ansa  had  found  that  judges  rardy  gave  due  assistance  in 
such  cases,  he  asked  Bucarely  to  give  him  special  powers 
in  this  and  like  matters.   He  realized  that  Bucarely  was 
very  desirous  that  presents  should  be  given  to  Indians,  al- 
though this  had  rarely  been  done,  and  then  only  to  some 
Indians  of  Chief  Palma's  villages,  wherefore  it  might  be 
well  to  grant  Anza  a  supply  of  tobacco,  and  some  blue,  red^ 
yellow,  and  green  ^ass  beads,  as  presents  in  Bucarely's 
name.  That  would  make  them  attached  to  the  Spaniaids, 
whatever  might  occur.   Chief  Fakna's  services  were  par^ 
ticularly  deserving  of  reward  by  some  mark  of  special  favor, 
as,  for  example,  by  the  gift  of  a  long  coat  and  a  cap.*^ 

«  In  G-2496. 
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Flans  for  a  second  ezpedilion  now  went  on  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Bucarely  was  enthusiastic  about  it,  expecting  the  meet 
beneficial  results  for  Alta  California,  as  appears  from  the 
remarks  already  alluded  to  in  his  November  26  letter. 
Coming  to  his  plans  for  a  second  expedition,  Bucarely  said 
in  the  same  letter  that  it  was  advisable  to  explore  the  laud 
about  San  Francisco,  and  to  place  a  presidio  there,  for  that 
site  ought  by  all  means  to  be  occupied  in  order  to  advance 
the  Spanish  conquests.  Therefore,  he  had  planned  a 
second  expedition  under  Anza  with  a  larger  party,  so  that 
thirty  men  might  be  left  as  an  escort  and  guard  for  two 
new  missions  that  he  planned  to  have  there.  Cows  and 
horses  would  also  be  taken  along,  in  order  that,  by  their 
increase,  the  new  establishments  might  be  advanced.  Re- 
ferring to  Anza  Bucarely  said  that  his  presence,  good  judg- 
ment, and  talents,  which  lie  had  now  exjierionccd  in  person, 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  he  had  formed  of  Anza 
from  the  time  that  he  had  first  proposed  an  expedition. 
Bucarely  believed  him  a  competent,  suitable  person  for 
carrying  out  what  he  hoped  to  accomplish  by  the  new  ex- 
pedition.^'  Two  days  later,  Bucarely  issued  a  decree  au- 
thorizing the  Anza  expedition  and  settling  many  but  not 
all  of  the  details  in  connection  with  it.  The  authorization 
of  the  junta  was  not  asked  on  this  occasion.  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  the  decree : 

''The  enlistments,  by  which  it  is  believed  necessary  to 
increase  [the  force  of]  the  presidio  of  San  Carlos  de  Mon- 
terey in  Alta  California*'  are  that  of  a  lieutenant,  a  sei^ 
geant,  and  twenty-eight  soldiers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  detach 
from  them,  without  prejudice  to  the  existing  force  by  which 
the  missions  [already]  established  are  sustained,  the  number 
that  may  be  needed  for  the  two  new  missions  planned  for 
the  vicinity  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  establishing  a 
port  there,  which  may  be  marked  for  occupation,  to  be  a 
base  or  beginning  for  future  explorations.  The  lieutenant 
and  sergeant  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  presidial  troops  of 

■»  C-2764. 

**  Called  California  Septentrional  in  the  dooumeat. 
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Sonora;  and  the  soldiers  who  may  wish  to  go  voluntanly 
to  that  home  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  same  presidiosi  pro- 
vided that  their  number  may  not  exceed  eight,  because  of 
tlie  shortage  that  they  might  cause  in  their  present  home 
[if  more  should  go].   The  other  twenty  are  to  be  recruited  by 
O&ptain  Juan  Bautista  de  Ansa,  for  it  is  he  who  is  to  per- 
form this  new  service  for  the  kmg,  conducting  them  to 
Monterey  by  the  route  wbich|  with  so  much  gloiy,  he  dis- 
TOvered  a  few  months  ago ;  [he  is]  to  deliver  th^  to  the 
commandant  of  those  establiidiments,  Fernando  de  [Rivera 
y]  Moncada ;  [he  is]  to  assist  in  the  eaqiloration  of  the  BSo 
de  San  Frsadsoo,  so  that  he  may  inform  me  of  what  he  shall 
have  seen,  and  [is]  to  return  by  the  same  route  with  the 
ten  soldiers,  whom  he  is  to  take,  choeen  from  [those  of] 
his  presidio ;  besides  [he  is  also  to  bring  back]  those  that 
are  permitted  to  cumc."    In  accurclancc  with  this  resolutioa, 
Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  will  arrange  with  Juan  Jos6  de 
Echeveste  to  draw  up  us  a  continuation  of  this  decree  the 
estimate  of  expenses  to  wliicli  this  measure  will  amount,  so 
that  whatever  is  must  fitting  to  the  service  of  the  king  may 
be  determined,  when  this  is  considered  in  the  junta  de 
guenrra  y  real  hacienda.    In  addition  to  tlie  estimate,  they 
will  make  a  note  of  what  they  believe  condiicivo  to  sup- 
plying the  stores  that  may  have  to  be  prepared.    As  minis- 
ters for  the  new  missions  to  be  established  are  in  Monterey, 
there  is  no  need  to  discuss  taking  missionaries  or  their  sup- 
plies, but  if  it  appear  suitable  that  Father  Garc69  and  an- 
other [religious  as  a]  companion  go  with  the  expedition 
to  the  C)olorado  River,  and  [if  it]  seem  well  that  they 
await  there  the  return  of  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza,  as  he 
[Garc^]  did  on  the  first  eipedition,  this  captain  will  set 
forth  what  shall  appear  most  fitting  to  him  on  the  point, 
etc/'« 

On  December  1,  in  two  communications  to  the  viceroy, 
Ansa  nominated  the  men  that  he  wished  as  lieutenant  and 
sergeant.  He  proposed  as  his  first  choice  for  lieutenant, 

•Trohnhly  this  i«l«n  to  thoM  ilk  Altft  Cdif offiiift  who  might  sain  permission  to 
return  from  tiaere.  In  G-2496. 
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Jos6  Joaquin  Moraga,**  who  was  in  fact  appointed/**  and 
served  on  the  expedition.  Anza's  first  choice  for  sergeant 
was  Jos4  Ignacio  Espinosa;  second^  Antonio  Bravo;  and 
third,  Pablo  Grijalva.^^  Bucarely  appointed  Espinosa/* 
but  Grijalva  in  fact  went  on  the  esqpedition.  On  Decem- 
ber 5  Anza  was  ready  with  the  suggestions  tliat  Bucarely 
had  called  for  a  week  before,  confining  himself  in  his  report 
to  the  statements  in  Bucarely's  decree.  He  noted  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  that  he  was  to  take  with  him^  forty  in  aQ, 
and  he  had  already  proposed  for  lieutenant  and  sergeant  the 
only  men  that  were  suitable.  The  objection  to  taking  eight 
sudk  presidial  soldiefs  as  mi^t  volunteer  was  that  the  sol- 
diers were  so  obedient  to  their  captains  that  ihey  would 
not  volunteer  without  their  consent,  and  the  captains  would 
not  care  to  get  rid  of  any  but  useless  soldiers  or  those  of 
bad  habits^  who  would  not  assist  Ansa  much  in  getting  his 
recniitSi  and  whose  bad  habits  mig^t  defeat  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  intended  in  the  new  establishments*  Ansa, 
therefore,  asked  permission  to  choose  these  soldiers  him- 
self. The  command  and  the  duties  imposed  on  him  he  ac- 
cepted with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Echeveste  and  Anza 
had  already  conferred  about  expenses,  and  calculated  them 
most  minutely,  estimating  that  they  would  amount  to 
21,927  pe^on  and  2  reales,  of  which  the  royal  treasury  had 
G359  pe^os  and  4  reales  in  goods  for  the  expedition  and 
provisions  for  Monterey.    That  left  a  total  of  only  16,567 


*fo  C-2490.  Ansa  «xplaiaed  tint 

Moraf^a  waa  at  the  time  alf^ez  of  Fronte- 
and  had  seen  eighteen  years'  service 
as  a  private  soldier  and  alftret.  He  had 
fulfilled  his  duties  oourageoualy,  aod 
had  the  distinction  of  havinie  a  father 
whn  been  killed  in  nrtion,  while  a 
em  b.'ii  torn  at  the  naine  premdio.  M oraga 
was  especially  desired  because  of  his 
lone  service  as  ao  officer,  his  superior 
ahiuties,  and  his  intelligenoe  in  writing. 
An2a'8  hocoikI  rhoire  wii?»  Cayelano 
Lira6n,  aifinz  of  Bueu'4vi:ita.  who  had 
seen  over  twenty  years  of  service,  work- 
ing bis  way  up  from  the  rank^,  and  had 
been  wounded  at  least  twice  in  military 
aiOtlons.  Moraga  and  Lini6n  alone 
would  fulfill  the  requirements;  hence 
he  made  no  further  proposals. 


*Bueaie]yt  Deeree,  Dee.  90.  1774. 

In  C  -2496. 

In  C-2406.  Espinosa  was  a  cor- 
poral at  Tcrrenatc.  Ho  had  been 
seventeen  years  in  the  service,  con- 
ducting hunssif  gallantly  in  aotfon* 
and  hud  been  wounded  twice.  Braro 
of  Rueuuvif<ta  had  served  ten  years. 
Grijiilvii  was  another  Terreiiate  cor- 
poral who  had  served  about  as  long  at 
fisptnosa,  and  was  of  equal  merit  and 
wounds.  E.sfiiiiosa's  long  8cr\ieo  and 
greater  iiitclliKenco  in  it  made  him 
Ansa's  choiro.  although  Espinosa  did 
not  know  how  to  write  and  the  other 
two  did. 

« T^  K  arely,  Dserst,  Dee.  80.  1774. 

In  t;-;.i4i>t). 
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pern  and  6  reaha,  even  estimating  the  ▼ariouB  items  gen- 
erously.'* As  to  the  collecting  of  stores,  most  of  these  were 
mentioned  in  the  itemised  note  of  expense*  As  for  the  pro- 
visions to  be  obtained  in  Sonora  ready  and  fresh  at  the 
time  of  the  joum^.  Ansa  suggested  that  Bucarely  order 
the  governor  of  Sonora  to  see  that  th^  were  supplied  from 
Horcasitas  and  the  missions  of  Pimeifa  Alta,  those  being 
the  easiest  places  from  which  to  get  them.  The  missions 
could  also  sell  cattle  to  the  aq>editioik.  Ansa  would  be  too 
busy  recruiting  to  attend  to  the  collection  of  stores,  and 
suggested  the  appointment  of  Miguel  Gregorio  de  Echarri, 
who  had  served  with  credit  in  that  capacity  in  Pitic  dur- 
ing tlie  military^  campaign  in  Sonora.  Anza  again  requested 
that  the  lieutenant,  sergeant,  and  eight  presidial  soldiers  be 
chosen  by  him,  this  being  an  important  preliminary  step 
which  would  assist  in  recruiting.  He  suggested  that  Father 
Pedro  Font  go  on  the  expedition  instead  of  Garc^s.  The 
fonner  was  at  one  of  the  Sonora  missions,  and  was  said  to 
know  how  to  take  observations  of  latitude.  In  case  he  were 
designated  to  go,  would  Bucarely  please  send  Anza  the 
necessary  instruments.** 

Matters  were  now  nearly  ready  for  presentation  before 
A  jurUa.^^  For  its  consideration,  Bucarely  ordered  a  number 
of  documents  added  to  the  file  of  papers,  to  wit :  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  junta  in  favor  of  the  first  Anza  expedition  ;  the 
royal  approval  of  that  undertaking;  the  diary  of  Anza  for 
the  expedition ;  and  four  letters  from  Rivera.**  All  of  these 
docuineiitB  except  two  of  the  letters  of  Rivera  have  already 
been  considered.  Rivera  had  reached  Monterey  on  May 
23,  1774,  and  soon  afterward  took  over  the  command  from 
Fages.  His  letters  of  June  16  showing  the  military  weak- 
ness of  the  colony  have  already  been  used  in  another  con- 

*  A    tranalation  of    the    itemized  less,  ho  felt  quite  Bure  of  the  reault  of 

account   appMNM  in  M   appoidlx  tO  its  deliberations.    Again,  there  boing 

ibis  work.  no  mention  in  the  documenta  of  thia 

In  C-2496.  file  of  the  real  relation  of  this  •■pedi' 

"  Thft  junto's  ron!><^nt  in  thin  instance  tion  to  foreign  danser*  thflfe  waa  no 

wuH  pnjbahly  little  more  than  a  mere  need  for  eecrei^. 

formality.    Bucarely  had  received  per-  Bucarely*  i)iCfMt   Dao.  7,  1774. 

miMion  to  diepenae  with  it,  and  had  In  C-2496. 
alfaadycNPdaradthaaipaditifm.  Doubts 
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nection."^  In  one  of  them  he  stated  that  the  founding  of  a 
presidio  and  missions  at  San  Francisco,  with  which  he  had 
been  charged,  would  be  impossible  without  reenforcements. 
On  October  8  Rivera  again  wrote  two  letters,  even  more  to 
the  point.  In  one  of  them  he  said  that  the  families  which 
he  had  left  at  Velicat4  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  that  he 
was  expecting  them  soon.  Consequently,  he  was  permit- 
ting five  soldiers  to  return  to  San  Bias.  He  was  in  doubt 
what  to  do  with  six  deserters  who  had  been  captured,  but 
he  was  inclined  to  give  them  their  liberty,  because  the 
Indiaa  women  were  very  depraved,  and  they  and  the  Indian 
men  needed  to  be  punished,  Rivera's  intimation  being  that 
that  necefldtated  all  the  force  that  he  could  muster.  He 
went  on  to  say,  that  his  troopo  were  too  few  to  found  a 
mission  at  San  Francisco  unless  the  preddio  were  to  be 
moved  there ;  but  if  that  were  done  there  would  be  too  long 
a  stretch  of  country  to  defend,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
succor  the  missions  left  behind,  when  occasion  should  de> 
mand.  The  Indians,  however,  were  quiet.^  In  his  second 
letter  he  eipressed  a  desire  to  see  an  advancement  of  the 
establishments  under  his  command,  and  said  that  he  had 
written  repeatedly  to  Bucarely  that  there  must  be  new 
buildings  and  more  laborers  if  it  were  to  occur.  There  were 
only  nine  laborers  at  the  time.^  On  December  16, 1774,  a 
junta  considered  the  question  of  Ansa's  second  expedition.** 
After  reciting  the  various  documents  before  it,  the  jurUa 
proceeded  to  its  resolution,  which  amounted  to  a  complete 
acquiescence  in  the  plans  of  Anza  and  Bucarely 7^ 

On  receipt  of  a  royal  order  of  September  22,  1774,  ap- 
proving Bucarely 's  acts  for  establishing  missions  in  Alta 
California,  especially  two  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 


"  Supra,  chap.  XI. 

•  In  C-2496. 

•  Ibid. 

^  Of  those  in  the  junta  of  September 
9,  1778,  which  had  authoriiod  Anra's 
first  expodition,  the  foUowinR  were 
present  at  this  meeting :  Bucarely ; 
V''alrArcel ;  Areehe  ;  Barroetu  ;  Abad  ; 
Toral  or  Vald6s ;  Guti6rres ;  Maogiao ; 
and  Aroe.  Meaia  had  been  preaeat  ftt 
the  juHia  of  Oetober  17,  1772,  but  not 


at  the  one  of  Septcnilx^r  9,  1773.  Two 
now  names  appear:  AnUuiio  Villa- 
L'rrutia,  of  the  viceroy's  council  and 
9ubdecano  in  the  Audiencia  of  Mexico; 
and  Ignacio  Negroiron,  gentleman  of  the 
order  of  Santiago.  J036  de  Gorr&es, 
the  viceroy's  secretary,  also  signed, 
although  not  a  member  of  the  junta. 

n  In  C-249d.  A  tranalation  of  the 
doooniBat  is  ^ven  in  an  i^pondiz. 
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Bucarely  replied,  December  27,  1774,  telling  what  he  had 
done  to  bring  that  about.  Recognizing  its  importance  he 
had  planned  a  second  expedition  under  Ansa  by  way  of  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  rivers.  Ansa  was  to  take  as  many 
soldiers  as  were  necessary  for  an  escort  to  the  two  new 
missionsi  and  was  to  erect  a  monument  to  indicate  that  the 
land  belonged  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Hiis  matter,  which 
Bucarely  deemed  indispensable,  was  about  to  be  accom* 
plished  as  a  result  of  the  resolutions  of  the  junta,  of  which 
Bucarely  enclosed  a  copy,  that  document  showing  that 
Ansa  was  to  get  thirty  recruits,  married  men,  if  possiblei 
and  to  take  them  and  their  familieB  to  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  with  a  view  to  founding  a  goodly  colony  there, 
not  only  to  guard  the  land,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  base  for 
future  settlements.  For  that  reason,  Bucarely  had  granted 
to  these  settlers  the  utensils,  clothing,  and  other  things 
which  Anza  represented  as  necessary.  Anza  would  also 
take  ten  soldiers  from  Tubac,  whu  would  return  with  him 
by  the  same  route  as  before,  after  which  Anza  would  re- 
port in  detail.  Fathers  Garc6s  and  Font  would  go,  —  the 
former  to  the  Colorado  River,  there  to  await  Anza's  re- 
turn, and  the  latter  all  the  way,  to  observe  latitudes.  Bu- 
carely had  left  the  erecting  of  missions  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  to  Serra,  and  had  instructed  Rivera  to  lend  his 
aid.  He  had  also  pointed  out  that  a  fort  should  be  es- 
tablished at  each  of  the  new  missions,  not  far  from  the 
coast.'*  The  pious  fund  was  to  contribute  12,000  pesos  to 
the  Department  of  Snn  Bhip,  of  which  1000  eacli  was  for 
the  two  missions,  ;ind  the  treasury  would  have  to  pay  the 
rest,  which  Bucarely  had  ordered.  The  ministers  were  to 
be  taken  from  the  supernumerary  rehgious  in  Alta  Cal- 
ifornia. Strict  expense  accounts  would  be  kept  of  the  cost 
of  the  expedition.^^  Apprised  of  this  new  project,  Arriaga 
replied  sustaining  Bucaielyi  as  usual  in  his  plans  of  con- 
quest.'* 

With  the  authorisation  of  the  expedition,  and  Ansa's 

"In  other  documents  Bucarely  re-  '•C-2781. 
femd  to  a  aiogle  (ortt  which  be jplanned        **  Arriaia  to  Buearaly,  May  15. 1775. 
to  MtobUA  betMn  tiw  two  m&ikiQa.  0-3912. 
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departure  from  Mexico  City,  little  more  could  be  done  by  | 
Bucarely  from  the  Sonora  end  relative  to  the  objects  to  be 

accomplished  by  the  expedition,  for  it  would  be  neariy  a  | 
year  before  it  could  start,  and  news  of  its  departure  would 
be  several  months  more  in  reaching  Mexico.  Bucaxdy 

was  able,  therefore,  to  occupy  himself  in  other  ways  cod-  , 

ducing  to  the  same  end.   This  was  the  time  when  naval  ' 

activities  were  especially  prominent,  some  account  of  which  , 
was  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  Also  there  were  affsiis 

in  the  two  Califomias  and  in  the  frontier  provinces,  related  ; 

more  or  less  directly  to  northwestward  advance,  demanding  ' 

his  attention.  i 
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CONDITIONS  IN  SONORA.  AND  BAJA  CALIFOBNIA,  1773-1776 

Before  proceeding  to  the  details  of  the  second  Anza  and 
other  expeditions  hsAdng  to  do  with  the  eptablishing  of 
overland  communications  between  Alta  California  and  So- 
nora  or  New  Mexico,  it  seems  necessary  to  give  an  account 
of  affairs  in  the  regions  adjoining  the  new  province,  for 
they  have  a  bearing  on  the  objects  to  be  achieved  by  the 
Anza  expedition.   A  full  statement  will  not  be  attempted ; 
raillery  just  eEaou^  will  be  given  to  indicate  the  course  of 
events  in  those  provinces  which  would  tend  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Alta  California,  unless  circumvented  or  con- 
trolled.  In  Sonora,  affairs  were  unsettled  throughout  this 
period,  both  because  of  Apache  raids  from  the  outsidoi  and 
because  of  minor  internal  uprisings.  While  the  evils  were 
not  eradicated^  and  even  tended  to  become  worse,  the 
province  never  got  beyond  control  under  Buearely's  rule. 
Tlie  interest  in  Baja  California  is  in  its  material  develop- 
ment, in  order  to  judge  whether  it  might  have  become  a 
source  of  supply  for  Alta  California  in  provisions;  domestic 
animals,  and  men,  or  even  have  been  able  to  serve  as  a 
suitable  route  to  the  new  province.    There  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  period,  however,  to  show  that  the  penin- 
sula had  changed.    In  fine,  the  need  for  an  overland  route, 
with  all  of  the  activity  in  Sonura  and  along  the  route,  that 
its  maintenance  would  involve,  was  as  great  as  ever,  if 
Alta  California  were  to  achieve  a  state  of  populous  settle- 
ment. 


Some  mention  luis  been  made  of  the  task  assigned  to 
Hugo  Oconor  to  establish  a  line  of  frontier  presidios,  inspect 
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those  existing  at  the  time,  and  combat  the  Apaches,  mat- 
ters which  were  the  most  important  internal  problem  in 
the  region  from  Sunora  to  Texas  m  the  years  1773-75. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Oconor's  course  in  detail.  He 
began  at  the  eastern  end  of  his  field  and  proceeded  west- 
ward, although  the  whole  frontier  was  under  his  rule.  Con- 
tinually annoyed  by  attacks  of  the  Apaclies.  it  was  natural 
that  Oconor  should  desire  to  chastise  them ;  so,  early  in 
1774,  he  informed  Bucarely  that  he  was  going  to  sally 
forth  against  them,  enclosing  a  plan  of  campaign.  Bu- 
carely replied,  telling  Oconor  that  he  should  complete  the 
line  of  presidios  first,  that  task  taking  precedence  over  any 
other,  and  should  dislodge  the  Indians  from  the  land  in- 
tervening between  the  line  and  the  Spanish  towns ;  othei^ 
wise,  Oconor's  success  on  campaign  would  be  doubtful,  or 
if  attained,  might  prejudice  the  results  already  achieved 
elsewhere  by  him.   Moreover,  if  the  enemy  should  cease 
to  molest  the  provinces,  a  policy  of  kindliness  and  good 
treatment  should  be  employed  toward  them,  rathor  than 
offensive  war.  Neverthdess,  Oconor  went  on .  with  his 
preparations,  and  wrote  to  Bucarely  on  March  20  that  he 
was  going  to  Goahuila  with  fifty  men,  leaving  Antonio 
Boni]^  to  inspect  the  presidios  of  Sonora.  Afterward, 
they  would  meet  at  Carrizal,  and  agree  on  measures  for  a 
campaign,  of  the  advantages  of  which  he  was  unalterably 
convinced.   Bucarely  thereupon  reiterated  his  commands, 
adding  further  reasons  in  support  of  them.  After  the 
Sonora  presidios  should  be  moved  to  the  new  sites  that 
they  were  to  occupy  as  part  of  the  line,  it  would  be  well  to 
await  the  results  of  Anza's  expedition  (for  Anza  was  at  this 
time  engaged  on  his  first  expedition),  so  as  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  information  that  lie  might  supply,  and  su  as 
not  to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  return,  which  might 
be  the  result,  if  the  campaign  were  opened  beforehand. 
Finally,  Bucarely  reminded  Oconor  that  his  commission  had 
to  do  with  all  of  the  frontier  provinces,  and  not  merely  Vv  ith 
a  small  portion.    A  successful  issue  of  the  campaign  would 
be  more  certain,  if  the  line  were  occupied,  when  the  pre- 
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sidial  garrisons,  freed  from  other  tasks,  might  not  only 
defend  their  territory  ,  but  also  take  the  offensive.  Bu- 
carely  was  especially  insistent  on  his  opinion  because  of  the 
expedition  of  Anza.  He  had  learned  of  the  coming  of 
Tarabal,  which  made  it  appear  certain  that  Anza  would 
succeed,  and  he  did  not  wish  a  campaign  started  before  his 
return,  for  fear  that  the  enemy,  by  themselves  or  by  stir- 
ring up  others,  might  prevent  the  discoveries  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  made.  Such  wns  the  tenor  of  Bucarely's  letter 
of  April  26  to  Arriaga,  reviewing  the  whole  matter,^  and 
the  latter  returned  a  specific  approval  of  the  instructions 
given  to  Oconor  checking  his  desire  to  <ro  on  campaign.* 

Tlie  Apaches  continued  their  bold  attacks,  even  in  Sonora. 
A  letter  of  Bonilla,  May  3,  1774,  said  that  large  bands  of 
Apaches  had  recently  entered  that  province,  and  they  had 
twice  attacked  a  detachment  of  ten  men  going  from  Terre* 
nate  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Tubac.  The  Spaniards 
had  defended  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  they  lost 
but  two  hones,  and  one  soldier  was  slightly  wounded. 
This  account  appeared  in  the  report  for  June  of  news  re- 
ceived from  the  frontier  provinces,*  which  was  forwarded 
to  Spain  with  the  viceroy's  letter  of  June  2Q*  The  report 
for  August  contained  better  news.  Bonilla  had  reviewed 
all  of  ^e  preddioSy  and  sites  for  the  new  line  had  been 
chosen.  The  Apaches  were  giving  no  trouble,  having  with- 
drawn from  the  province.*  Bucarely's  letter  of  August  27 
enclosed  this  report.*  The  same  day  he  wrote  another 
letter  in  which  he  seemed  now  more  ready  to  consider  the 
idea  of  a  campaign.  Everything  was  quiet  in  the  frontier 
provinces.  *  Oconor  was  still  running  the  line  of  presidios 
in  Coahuila  and  Nueva  Vizcaya.  If  there  were  now  no 
enemies  south  of  tiie  line,  an  offensive  campaign  beyond 
it  might  be  considered  in  order  to  compel  the  submission  or 
withdrawal  of  the  Apaches  far  into  the  interior,  so  that 
they  might  not  continue  their  assaults  with  such  frequency. 

<  C-2607.  were  sutmnaiies  of  the  most  piomiiMnt 

'Arriaga   to   Bucarely,    Aug.    13.  happeainiEs  of  the  frontier. 

1774.    C-270.5.  ♦  C-1IG5S. 

•  C-2©59.     Tiw    mouthly    report*         •C-2708.  •C-2707. 
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Anza  was  coming  to  Mexico^  and  with  the  detailed  account 
of  his  expedition  Bucarely  would  know  what  changes  were 
necessary  in  the  tef/tafmrntUi  of  presidios^  although  Ansa's 
report  of  the  peaceful  character  of  the  tribes  along  his  line 
of  march  led  the  viceroy  to  believe  that  very  little  or  no 
change  would  be  required.  The  reviews  made  of  the 
Sonora  presidios  should  contribute  much  to  the  final  ar^ 
rangement  to  be  made.  Bucarely  closed,  saying  that 
among  the  duties  of  his  command  those  conomiing  the 
frontier  provinces  held  first  place  in  interest.'  Bucarely 
was  mistaken  as  to  the  peaceful  character  of  the  Yumas, 
but  he  was  not  in  error  long,  as  is  shown  by  his  later  recom- 
mendations for  missions  and  presidios  in  that  country. 

The  never-ending  ebb  and  tiow  of  the  Apaches  brought 
fresh  danger  to  Sonora,  early  in  1775.  Writing  to  Arrmga, 
March  27,  1775,  Bucarely  said  that  the  Apaches  of  the 
Gila  had  merely  pretended  to  make  peace,  and  measures 
had  been  necessary  requiring  the  troops  to  be  on  the  watch 
to  clieck  their  attacks.^  Meanwhile,  Oconor  had  to  com- 
bat an  enemy  every  bit  as  powerful  as  the  Apaches,  — 
graft.  In  this  period  occurred  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  names  of  Captams  Vildosola  ^  and  Tovar  already 
mentioned.  The  Tovar  case  arose  as  a  result  of  Oconor's 
review  of  the  presidio  of  Terrenate,"  proccedmgs  against 
Tovar  l)eing  held/^  and,  a?  we  have  seen,  lus  dismissal  from 
the  service  recommended.  The  report  for  November, 
1775/^  forwarded  by  the  viceroy  in  a  letter  of  the  26th/* 
contained  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  new  mines  at 
Gieneguilla.  In  another  letter  of  November  26  Bucarely 
told  of  the  measures  taken  by  Pedro  Tueros,  in  command 
at  Gieneguilla,  and  by  himself  for  the  despatch  of  more 
troops  to  that  place.^^  G&lvez  approved,  aiid  suggested  as 
an  encouragement  to  miners  that  the  duty  on  gold  be  low- 
ered in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  and  that  a  ^ttnto  be  called  to 
consider  granting  this  reduction.^^ 


'C-27W.  "C-2878. 
*  Referred   to  in  chapters  VI  and 
XII.         "  Referred  to  in  chapter  VI. 
UC-SWM.  »02938. 


wC-3038. 

>«  C-3037.  I-  r~303d. 

G&lvea  to  Bucarely,  Mar.  22,  1776. 
C-3173. 
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Indians  living  in  Sonora  caused  some  uneasiness  in  1776. 
Writing,  March  27,  Bucarely  said  that  Father  Antonio 
Ramos  of  Sarie  thought  that  the  Pinu»  were  preparing  an 
uprising,  for  they  were  having  meetings  and  war  dances. 
Governor  Crespo  was  alarmed  by  these  rumors,  but  neither 
Oconor  nor  Vildosola  gave  them  credence,  because  no  rob- 
beries or  murders  had  been  committed.  Bucarely  was 
persuaded  by  them  that  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about.^^ 
GiUvez  was  suspicious,  however,  and  wrote  Bucarely,  July 
8,  1776,  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Pimas.^  The  report 
for  April,^'  forwarded  by  Bucarely  the  26th  of  that  month,**^ 
showed  that  a  number  of  robberies  had  been  committed, 
but  held  that  no  serious  uprising  was  likely  tu  occur.  Re- 
ferring to  affairs  at  Cieneguilla  in  another  letter  of  the  same 
date  Bucarely  said  that  Tueros  was  clamoring  for  more 
troops.  Oconor  had  promised  to  send  twenty  soldiers,  and 
Bucarely  had  reiterated  the  necessity  of  so  doing.^*  Galvez's 
reply  of  July  26  charged  the  viceroy  to  exercise  the  greatest 
care  to  guard  those  dwelling  at  the  iuiries  of  Sonora.^^  Tueros 
was  continuing  to  call  for  more  troops,  wrote  Bucarely, 
June  26,  and  as  a  royal  order  had  required  that  hp  should 
have  as  many  as  he  mip^ht  ask  for,  Bucarely  had  givrii 
fresh  orders  to  that  effect  to  Oconor.  Meanwhile,  the 
presidios  of  Terrenate  and  Fronteras  were  being  trans- 
ferred to  their  new  sites  at  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Bernardino^ 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  change  would  check  the  ex- 
cesses and  robberies  being  committed,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cieneguilla.^  Gilvez's  reply,  October  18,  1776, 
repeated  the  royal  order  to  supply  troops  to  Tueros.^^  Tue- 
ros' apprehension  seems  not  to  have  been  shared  by  oihet 
officers  on  the  frontier.  Crespo  wrote  Oconor,  July  3, 1776, 
that  Tueros  did  not  need  the  troops  he  was  asking  for, 
Baying  that  the  road  from  Cieneguilla  to  Horcasitas  was 
entirely  free  from  danger.**^  Oconor  informed  Bucarely, 
August  9,  1776,  that  he  would  send  the  troops  asked  for 
by  Tueros,  although  he  bdieved  that  they  were  not  needed.^ 


"  C~3180. 
»  C-3205. 


»•  C-3268. 
MO8204. 


••C-3292. 
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This  infonnatioii  was  passed  on  to  Gdlvez  by  Biicaroly's 
letter  of  September  26,^^  but  did  not  change  the  opinion  of 
the  ministro  general,  who  in  due  course  forwarded  his  ap- 
proval of  whai  had  Ix^on  donf^  in  the  matter.^ 

The  Indian  question,  however,  was  gradually  bcconnng 
more  serious.  Tovar  soon  achieved  further  discredit. 
He  had  already  been  removed  as  useless  and  prejudicial  to 
the  service,  but  was  still  in  conimand  at  Santa  Cruz  (the 
new  site  of  Terrenate),  not  having  been  relieved.  At- 
tacked by  a  band  of  Apaches,  July  7,  1776,  he  ordered  his 
troopB  to  fight  on  foot,  although  the  horses  were  in  good 
condition.  To  this  was  ascribed  the  ensuing  disaster,  for 
Tovar  and  twenty-five  otherB  were  killed,  eight  soldiers 
and  one  Opata  alone  escaping.  An  account  appeared  in 
the  report  for  September,"  which  was  forwarded  by  Bucarely 
on  the  26th.'^  G&lves  expressed  great  regret  that  the  lack 
of  skill  and  bad  conduct  of  Tovar  should  have  caused  such 
loss  of  life.*^  In  accord  with  Oconor's  recommendation  of 
July  6, 1775,^  it  had  been  decided  to  do  away  with  Sonora's 
'^flying  company,'^  but  the  Tovar  disaster  caused  Bucardy 
to  postpone  sudi  action  for  a  time,  lest  the  Indians  might 
have  become  emboldened.  Thirteen  men  had  already 
been  detached  from  it,  and  sent  to  Santa  Crua.**  This 
decision  received  GlUves's  approval,  with  the  cimditaon, 
however,  that  the  company  be  disbanded,  as  soon  as  the 
present  exigency  should  pass.^ 

On  receipt  of  Gdlves's  letter  of  July  8,  1776,  about  the 
Pimas,  Bucarely  reasserted  that  there  was  slight  foundation 
to  expect  ail  uprising  at  Saric.  His  chief  concern  in  Sonora 
was  to  develop  the  province  ;iih1  to  furnish  it  with  pro- 
tection from  the  Apaches.^^  He  was  mistaken,  however,  as 
to  the  Pimas.  The  report  for  the  next  month,  November, 
contained  news  that  certain  Pimas  were  in  revolt,  although 
there  was  favorable  news  to  counterbalance  the  bad.  The 

t>  C-3327.  "  Bucudy  to  GAlvw,  Sept.  26. 1779. 

»  GAlves  to  Bucarely,  Jan.  12,  1777.  C-3328. 
C^34«2.  »  GAlvot  to  Buoaraly.  Jan.  9.  1777. 

» C-332«.  C-.'^4r>0 

»  C  332r..  "  B ucaraly  to  GAItw.  Oot.  87.  1771 

« (>3403.  •  C-2B49. 
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Seris  had  attacked  the  rebellious  Pimas  and  had  killed  two^ 
while  the  Indians  of  Pitic  had  attacked  a  small  group  of 
Apaches  and  killed  one.  This  was  caused  in  each  caae  by 
the  rebeUious  Indians  who  stole  horses  from  those  who 
later  attacked  them.  Less  pleasing  was  the  note  that  1000 
peao^  worth  of  damage  had  heem  caused  by  an  Indian  at- 
tack on  the  provision  train  going  to  CieneguiUa.'^  Bucarely 
forwarded  the  report  on  November  26,^  and  in  another 
letter  of  that  date  commented  joyfully  on  the  news  of  the 
oounteMttacks  by  Sonora  In<jtians.^  Indeed,  it  was  un- 
usual to  find  Seris  fighting  Spain^s  enemies.  In  the  same 
month,  November,  the  long-predicted  outbreak  in  the 
vidzuty  of  Sane  occurred.  A  party  of  Sens,  Fimas,  and 
Apaches  first  wrought  havoc  at  Magdalena  mission  and 
then  at  Saiic,  killing  a  number  of  persons,  plundering  and 
burning,  and  driving  off  cattle.  The  savages  were  pursued, 
but  escaped. 

It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  go  into  equal  detail  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  New  Mexico  and  the  other  frontier 

provinces  as  in  the  case  of  Sonora.  In  the  first  named, 
conditions  seem  to  have  continued  much  an  before.  In 
Nueva  \  izcayii  and  the  more  easterly  provinces  Apache 
warfare  went  on  as  it  did  in  Sonora.  Sonora  had  experi- 
enced difficulties  during  the  period  of  the  Anza  expeditions, 
but  Bucarely  and  Oconor  had  been  able  to  keep  matters  in 
hand.  In  late  1776  the  situation  was  getting  worse,  but  in 
all  probability  they  would  have  handled  it  as  capably  as 
on  previous  occasions,  without  giving  up  projects  of  fron- 
tier extension  to  the  northwest.  These  disorders,  however, 
were  to  be  a  legacy  to  the  cmnandancia  general,  cstabhshed 
by  the  royal  order  of  August  22,  1776.^*  Teodoro  de  Croix, 
the  hrai  CO nwn(^ ante  general,  arrived  in  Mexico  on  January 
22,  1777.'*°  By  that  time  the  immediate  effects  of  the  Anza 
expeditions  had  been  achieved.  The  question  whether 
th^  were  to  be  followed  up,  and  related  matters,  like  the 

*•  r-3376.  Refenikoe  to  the  leamo  of  the  Arohivo 


« Crate  to  OAlvM,  Jmi.  M»  X777.     wm  aiready  in  Mudoo.  O-MW. 


"  03375. 
•C-3377. 


•C-32»3. 


carely  wrote  un  January  27  that  Croix 
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Indian  wars  of  Souora,  were  henceforth  in  the  decision  oi 
Croix. 

Baja  California  could  not  be  other  than  the  sterile  penin- 
Biila  that  it  always  had  been ;  yet,  home  adv^anee  in  its 
p^)^f>fTity  may  be  noted  in  this  period,  although  not  enough 
to  cliaiim-  the  situation  as  regards  the  needs  of  Alia  Cah- 
forma  lor  a  better  supply-route.  As  for  the  events  of  the 
period  there  is  Httk^  beyond  the  persisttnt  quarrels  of  the 
governor  with  the  religious,  and  the  installation  of  the 
Dominican  orders  in  May,  1773,  as  successor  of  the  Francis- 
can in  mission  work.  The  Indians  continued  to  be  as  tract- 
able as  before,  and  very  little  show  of  military  force  was  re- 
quired. The  principal  interest  in  the  province  for  our 
purposes  consists  in  nn  indication  of  its  material  progress. 
At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  missions  to  the  Domini'* 
cans  there  were  fourteen  such  establishments.  With  a  letter 
of  September  26,  1773,^^  Bucarely  forwarded  to  Arriaga 
an  eHado  showing  the  number  .of  persons  and  domestic 
animals  at  eight  of  the  missions  at  the  time  of  the  transfer 
to  Dominican  rule.^  Two  months  later  ^  he  added  like 
data  for  four  other  missions.^  Not  until  September  26, 
1774,^  was  he  able  to  supply  that  information  for  the  re- 
maining two  missions.^  Having  by  that  date  information 
of  the  fourteen  missions  given  up  by  the  Franciscans,  he 
enclosed  an  estado  embracing  all  of  them.*^  The  figures 
follow : 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  there  was  a  total  of 
4268  persons  and  14,716  domestic  animals  in  the  Baja 
California  missions  in  May,  1773.  An  estimate  of  the 
land  under  cultivation  and  the  annua!  amount  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  at  tlio  missioTis  was  not  made  at  this  time, 
but  Bucarely's  Sept(  iTiber  26  letter  stated  that  orders  had 
been  given  to  include  sueh  information  in  future.  The 
figures  of  the  estado  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  missions. 

«  C-23W,  «  C-2439. 

«C-2a0i,  •C-2722. 
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Mmuum 
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%«  

mam 

WOMBM 

Cows 

Honsras 

AND 
MuiaBB 

OHXKP 

GOATB 

FUW 

S.  P.  Javier  Viaund6  .... 

130 

140 

S9 

115 

498 

195 

13 

B.  de  Guadalupe  .... 

96 

73 

120 

178 

396 

500 

4 

^ .  S.  d©  Loroto  

103 

84 

0 

170 

0 

0 

0 

Siainta  Qertrudia  

462 

338 

196 

253 

110 

320 

0 

^anta  Rosalia  Mulog^    .    ,  . 

82 

83 

32 

47 

232 

407 

0 

Puriaima  CouoepciiSQ  .... 

89 

71 

64 

117 

243 

193 

2 

fisn.  Job6  CSoinoiidll  ... 

155 

127 

47 

292 

1413 

249 

20 

tSan  Ig:naoio  

173 

141 

125 

165 

558 

194 

0 

8.  P.  de  Borja  

533 

467 

648 

387 

2343 

1003 

0 

San  J<^^  del  Cabo  

34 

17 

64 

143 

63 

51 

0 

Santiago  do  la^  Coxas     .    .  . 

47 

28 

22 

2r)7 

90 

75 

0 

N.  S.  del  Pilar  6  Todoe  Santos . 

03 

80 

703 

600 

153 

131 

16 

S.F.deVelieati .  ...... 

Santa  Marfa  de  lot  Aocdit  . 

176 

120 

78 

13 

71 

89 

0 

167 

ir>o 

8 

55 

0 

0 

0 

Totala  

2349 

1919 

2196 

2792 

6270 

3403 

55 

Before  the  end  of  1773  Father  Mora  made  a  tour  of  the 
northern  missions  of  his  province,^  inspecting  them  and 
leaving  instructions  for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  man- 

agement.'*'  In  reportiug  this  to  Arriaga,  June  26,  1774, 
Bucarely  remarked  that  it  was  clear  from  Mora's  narrative 
that  the  regions  visited  by  him  were  not  so  fertile  and  well 
favored  as  was  the  case  with  Alta  California,  but  the  mis- 
sions were  useful,  for  progress  in  conversions  was  being 
made.  A  new  mission  was  planned  by  the  Dominicans.*^ 
Arriaga  expressed  the  royal  pleasure  at  hearing  this  news  and 
approved  the  plan  to  found  a  mission."  By  the  end  of  Jime, 
1774,  there  were  still  fourteen  nnssions.  The  total  number 
of  persons  had  increased  in  the  course  of  a  3^car,  but  that  of 
domestic  animals  was  less,  the  figures  being  4340  and  14,558 
respectivelv.^^  Bucarely  announced  this  to  Aniaga,  Febru- 
aiy  24,  1775.*^ 

In  a  letter  of  May  27,  1775,^  Bucarely  forwarded  the 
monthly  report,  which  in  this  case  bore  encouraging  news  of 
misaioiL  progress  in  Baja  California.   Before  the  end  of  the 

•IKflvy,  Nov.  4-Dm,  90b   1778.  extroefa,  G-2860.  of  Melchor  de  Pen- 

C-Sti4«  mte*  Of  ihd  pcmoatt        w«vo  audo 

*For  the  ioBtraolions.  0-2601.  and  1912  female.    There  were  2910 

»C-2tt57.  COW8.   1896  horees,  839  mulea,  0200 

M  Arriaga  to  Buoirely,  Oct.  12,  1774.  sheep,  2931  goats,  and  77  piga. 
C-2745.  « C-2858. 

•From  the  Mtedo,  O-2860,  aiul  mc-2819. 
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year  1774  Mora  had  selected  Vinadaco,  because  of  its  fer- 
tility, as  a  good  site  for  the  new  missioii,  and  one  religious 
had  been  sent  there.  Neve's  letter  of  March  23  stated  that 
a  crop  of  200  fanegoB  (320  bushels)  of  grain  had  been  raised 
and  150  Indians  broujsht  under  mission  rule,  and  yet  fur- 
ther progress  was  expected.  A  triumph  had  been  obtained 
at  Vdicatil.  The  Indians  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  near  thore, 
had  always  refused  to  receive  the  Christian  faith,  but  re- 
cently the  whole  village  of  eighty  persims  had  accepted  con- 
version. Later,  the  chief  of  a  coast  village  and  fifty-two 
others  had  asked  for  baptism,  and  the  chief  had  promised 
to  bring  in  the  rest  of  his  following."  llie  viceroy's  letter 
of  February  26,  177()/''  contained  an  estado  showing  in  de- 
tail the  persons,  uniinaU,  and  this  time  the  crops  at  fourteen 
of  the  fifteen  missions  in  existence  at  the  close  of  June,  1775. 
Despite  optimistic  reports  the  province  had  remained  prac- 
tically stationary,  although  as  before  the  number  of  persons 
had  increased  slightly,  and  that  of  the  animals  liad  fallen 
away.  Tliere  were  4423  persons  and  14,036  animals.  Re- 
ports (onciTnin^  agricultural  wealth  were  received  from 
only  eleven  of  the  missions.  These  had  raised  2230  fancgas 
(3568  bushels)  of  wheat,  while  some  of  them  had  raised 
small  quantities  of  other  produce.*^ 

Bucarely's  letters  of  May  27,^  and  July  27,  1777,^*  may  be 
taken  together  for  data  as  to  fourteen  of  the  fifteen  mis- 
sions at  the  close  of  the  year  1776.  In  the  May  27  letter, 
which  was  the  principal  one,  dealing  with  twelve  mismonSj 
he  complained  of  the  lack  of  clearness  in  the  answers  re- 
ceived from  the  Dominicans.  He  was  sending  the  infor> 
mation  received  to  Comandante  General  Croix,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  Baja  Califomia  had  been  assigned.  From  t^e 
estadoe  forwarded  with  each  letter  ^  we  find  that  there  were 


»  C-2920. 
»«C'-3154. 

«  r  3152.  Among  othor  commod- 
ities \vi'n>  barley,  inaiso,  ki<in©y-b©an8. 
phifk-poHS,  Kfapcs,  wine,  rot  ton,  and 
wool,  but  only  a  fewmissioiui  produced 
them,  aiid  then  in  smftll  quftntitios.  as 
a  rule.  San  Ignario  was  hy  far  the 
most   all-rouQa    productive  mission, 


although  least  of  the  eleven  in  yield  of 
whmt.   Saa  fVandboo  de  Borja  wm 

perhaps  rirhest.  agriculturally,  not 
only  producing  tho  moat  wheat,  460 
farienas,  but  al.so  having  over  twice  aa 
much  Uad  under  cultiv»taon  m  ny 
other. 

"  C  3563.  »  r-3R24. 

Reapeoavely,  C-35d4  and 
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at  the  fourteen  missions  referred  to  5424  persons  and  15,641 
animals.  In  eleven  missions  giving  figures  tlie  crops  of 
wheat  amounted  to  3034  fanegcis  (4854^  bushels),  and  other 
crops  had  been  raised  in  greater  quantities  than  beforei 
maize  almost  competing  with  wheat.  At  the  same  eleven 
miaaions  there  had  been  slightly  more  than  2250  fanegas 
(3600  bushels)  of  maise/^  These  figures  show  that  some 
slight  advance  had  been  made  by  the  Dominicans.  In- 
crease in  animals,  however,  had  been  remarkably  slight,  as 
compared  with  similar  advances  at  a  later  time  in  Alta 
California,  after  the  latter  province  became  securely  es- 
tablished. In  number  of  horses  and  mules,  perhaps  the 
most  important  class,  because  of  their  use  as  pi^sk  animals, 
the  province  had  declined.  Some  animals,  although  not 
an  appreciable  number,  had  been  taken  to  Alta  California, 
as  irill  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

Mention  has  alrrady  been  made  of  the  number  of  sol- 
diers in  the  military  establishments.  In  addition  to  the 
Spaniards  in  them  and  at  the  missions  there  were  some 
miners  and  cattlemen  in  the  pcmnsula,  but  their  num- 
bers were  prubably  insi^iii {leant;  and  no  statistics  as  to 
them  or  their  possessions  have  come  to  hand. 

Barry's  quarrelling  with  the  Dominicans  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Bucarely  supplanted  him  with  Felipe  de  Neve. 
Writing  of  this  matter  to  Arriaga,  December  27,  1774, 
Bucarely  said  that  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  par- 
tially because  of  the  repeated  petitions  by  Barry  himself 
to  be  relieved  and  permitted  to  go  to  Mexico,  but  also  be- 
cause the  discord  between  him  and  the  religious  over  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiction  and  other  matters  had  reached  an 
extreme  point.  Bucarely  had  ordered  Mora  to  refrain  from 
giving  the  least  motive  for  complaint  or  resentment,  as  it 
might  put  back  the  service  and  render  of  no  account  the 
vast  sums  that  had  been  expended  there ;  this  he  did,  he 
said,  to  prevent  Mora  from  meddling  in  afifairs  of  tiie  royal 


*  Of  the  persona  at  the  fourteen 
misijiona  2990  ucn-  male  and  2434 
female.  There  were  3637  oows.  1601 
haam,  mod  7M  rnulM.  At  twelve  of 


the  miHmons  there  were  5651  sheep. 
3754  goats,  and  33  piga,  to  which  should 
be  added  320  sheep,  ooats,  aod  pigs  at 
the  other  two  mliwoni. 
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jurisdiction,  which  belonged  to  the  governor.  Moreover, 
he  had  written  to  the  Dominican  provincial,  asking  him  to 
persuade  Mora  and  the  other  reUgious  to  hve  in  peace  with 
the  royal  officers.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Neve 
was  sergeant-major  of  the  eavalr>^  regiment  of  Quer^taro. 
Bucarely  referred  to  him  as  a  man  of  mature  wisdom  and 
prudence,  but  he  had  not  failed  to  enjoin  him  to  avoid  (]iiar- 
rels  with  the  relig:ious.  He  had  made  him  full  governor 
{en  propiedad),  because  he  deserved  it,  both  for  his  good 
qualities,  and  for  his  past  services,  especially  for  his  han- 
dling: of  matters  eonceming  the  material  wealth  of  the  Za- 
catecas  missions.'*^  All  of  those  acts  of  the  viceroy  were 
approved  by  Arriaga,  April  26,  1775.^^  Neve  departed  at 
once  for  his  province,  and  in  March^  1775,  relieved  Bany, 
who,  aoon  afterward,  became  governor  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

Neve,  too,  had  difficulties  with  the  friars.  They  resisted 
his  attempts  to  make  the  Indians  self-dependent,  as  had 
been  the  aim  of  G&lvez's  regulation  of  1768,  whereupon 
Neve  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  with  a  view  to 
secularisation.  This  was  not  the  only  concern  of  the  gov- 
ernor, for  we  find  him  complaining  of  want  in  ships,  horses, 
clothing,  and  e^dally  in  aims.  He  also  asked  for  more 
troops.**  The  last-named  request  was  the  subject  of  a 
letter  by  Bucarely  to  Arriaga,  Februaiy  25,  1776.  Both 
Bany  and  Neve  had  asked  for  additional  troops,  the  latter 
for  a  sergeant  and  nine  soldiers  more.  They  were  needed 
in  part  to  escort  the  mails  to  and  from  San  Diego  and 
Monterey,  and  also  because  double  escort  was  required  when 
new  missions  were  founded.  On  the  authority  of  the  royal 
decrees  of  September  6  and  16,  1775,  requiring  the  Baja 
California  establishments  to  be  developed  by  all  means 
possible,  without  sparing  expense,  Bucarely  had  acquiesced 
in  Neve's  request.'^    Gdlvez  approved.*' 

In  fine,  not  enough  change  had  occurred  in  the  peninsula 
to  enable  it  to  contribute  materially  to  the  development  of 

■C-27»2.  •€  :^U2. 

«  C-2890.  •  Giivei  to  Bucarely,  Jun©  12.  1776. 

^  Bancroftt  N,  M,  SL  ^  Tex.,  I,  C-8248. 
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Alta  Galifomia.  Baja  CaHfoinia  continued  to  be  held  for 
atrategie  reasons,  and,  besides,  served  as  a  eonvenient  mail- 
route  between  Monterey  and  Mezicoi  but  in  other  respects 
it  was  of  scant  economic  or  political  importance.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  orders  soon  came  for  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-govemor  to  exchange  capitals,  the  former  going 
to  Monterey,  and  Rivera  to  Loreto. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


VaOBIMUA  AND  PBOGBBSa  OF  Ai;rA  GALIFOBNIA,  1774-1775 

Havino  detennined  that  Alta  Catifomia  must  be  de- 
veloped in  order  to  protect  New  Spain  from  foreign  en- 
croachment, Bucarely  took  stepe  toward  that  end  by  pro- 
viding for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  settlers  and  domestic 
animals,  by  sending  guns  and  other  needed  articles,  and  by 
giving  directions  for  promoting  agriculture.  Most  impor- 
tant of  his  projects,  perhaps,  was  the  proposed  founding  of 
establishments  at  San  Francisco,  both  to  prevent  that  port 
and  the  so-called  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  which  flowed  into 
it,  from  1  ailing  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  and  to  serve  as 
a  base  for  further  northward  conquests.  A  proposal  made 
at  this  time  to  move  Monterey  presidio  to  an  inland  point 
depended  in  a  measure  on  tlie  successful  founding  oi  San 
Francisco,  but  orders  came  from  Spain  not  to  change  the 
site  of  Monterey.  Bucarely's  activities  will  be  discussed  in 
this  chapter  only  in  their  local  aspects,  irrespective  of  re- 
lations with  the  outside  world,  but  it  must  he  remembered 
that  the  dominant  idea  was  that  of  avoiding  foreign  d?in[^pr. 

The  outstanding  events  of  the  two  years  treated  here 
were  Rivera's  march  to  the  province  early  in  1774,  his 
expedition  to  San  Francisco  later  in  that  year,  Ayala's 
ei^loration  of  the  bay  at  that  port  in  1775,  and  Heceta's 
overland  trip  to  San  Francisco  in  the  same  year.  All  of 
these  bore  on  the  coming  of  Anza  with  colonists  for  the 
proposed  new  settlements  on  the  bay.  These  expeditions 
accomplished  something,  especially  Ayala's,  but  more  might 
have  been  done  by  Rivera  if  he  had  been  more  energetic  in 
canying  out  Bucarely's  commands.  Serra  was  an  able,  ar- 
dent supporter  of  the  projects  of  Bucarely,  although  not 
equally  interested  in  San  Francisco,  but  the  power  to  act 
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did  not  rest  mth  him.  Of  ooune,  neither  Serra  nor  Bivera 
appreciated  the  element  of  foreign  danger  as  Buoarely  did. 
To  them  Alta  California  was  primarily  a  Spanish  problem. 
Concerning  local  problems  Serra  certainly  was  competent 
to  speak.    More  missions,  more  soldiers,  and  more  domes- 
tic animals,  the  last  named  to  come  from  Sonora,  were  the 
needs  upon  which  he  most  insisted.    As  regards  the  im- 
portance of  the  military  in  maintaining  the  conquest  there 
were  memorials  by  Pages  and  the  Franciscans  of  the  Col- 
lege of  San  Fernando  which  presented  even  more  com- 
pelling proofs  than  those  offered  by  Serra,  showing  clearly 
the  precarious  footing  of  the  province  and  that  the  soldiers 
were  the  backbone  of  the  conquest.    Progress  in  conver- 
sions, and  increase  of  animals  and  crops  went  on  at  a 
normal  and  encouraging  rate  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1775,  although  not  fast  enough  to  dispense  with  the  need 
for  more  domestic  animals.    White  settlement,  however, 
had  hardly  begun  by  that  date.   In  fine,  Alta  California 
was  waiting  for  the  one  thing  it  needed  to  ensure  its  per- 
manence, the  coming  Ansa  expedition  of  1775-76. 


Alta  California's  needs  to  the  close  of  the  year  1773  have 
been  dealt  with  in  earlier  chapterSi  and  the  necessity  for  an 
overland  route  pointed  out.  So  great  was  the  destitution 
of  the  province,  however,  and  so  interested  was  Bucarely 
in  the  problem  of  meeting  foreign  danger/ that  it  seemed 
best  not  to  await  the  uncertain  issue  of  Ansa's  search  for  a 
route,  nor  to  rdy  wholly  on  supply-ships.  Therefore, 
Fernando  de  Rivera  y  Moncada,^  who  was  to  succeed  Fages, 


*  Rivera  eDtered  the  service  in  1742, 
working  his  way  up  from  the  ranks,  and 
**ti*i>ming  cftptain  »t  Loreto  in  Um  time 
of  tlie  Jemdtfl  (C-8S66).  He  aoooiu~ 
panied  PortolA  to  Alta  California  in 
1769.  In  1770  he  wrote  to  Croix  from 
VelicatA  asIdoK  permission  to  retire, 
oa  the  crouiid  that  hie  health  wae 
brokni  (Riyera  to  Croix.  Mar.  2. 1770). 
Croiz  granted  hia  petition  (Croix  to 
Riyera,  Nov.  12,  1770).  On  receipt  of 
this  letter  Rivera  started  south  (Rivera 
to  Cfoiz,  May  8).  but  wae  ordered  back 
to  San  Diego  fay  Oownor  Barry 
(Biven  to  Croix,  May  81.  1771). 


Permierion  to  retire  was  again  given 
by  the  viceroy,  late  in  1771  (Croix  to 
Rivera.  Sept.  12.  1771).  Rivera  then 
bought  a  farm  in  or  sear  Ooadalajara, 
but  ran  into  doht.  so  that  in  order  to 
provide  for  his  family  he  had  to  re- 
enter the  service.  Called  to  Mexioo 
he  asked  not  to  be  aent  to  Monterey, 
as  Buearaly  had  suggeeted,  hoping  that 
he  might  got  the  money  to  pay  his  debta 
in  some  other  way  (Rivera  to  Bucarely. 
undated,  but  probably  early  in  1773), 
but  this  request  was  denied.  Rivera 
wema  agein  to  have  asked  permission 
to  ratira  in  1776.  Ortofa  wioto  to 
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was  given  instructions,  August.  17,  1773,  tendinn;  to  the 
relief  of  Alta  California.  So  far  as  they  dealt  with  precau- 
tions against  foreign  aggression  and  with  general  problems 
of  a  religious,  military,  political,  civH,  and  routine  char- 
acter,  they  have  already  been  taken  up.'  Only  a  little  r^ 
mains  for  disctUNsdon  here.  Before  proceeding  to  Mon- 
terey, Rivera  was  to  reeniit  troops  to  replace  tiiose  which 
were  to  retire  with  Fages,  and  the  recruits  were  to  with 
their  families,  in  order*  to  make  a  b^pnning  of  effective 
settlement.  Single  men  should  carry  papers  to  prove  thw 
statuSi  so  that  the  missionaries  might  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  them  in  Alta  California  without  delay,  in  case 
they  should  wish  to  man3r.  Bavera  ought  soon  to  examine 
the  site  of  San  Frandsco,  if  further  examination  were  neces- 
sary, and  to  consult  with  Serra  to  see  if  a  mission  might  be 
placed  there.  Th^  might  also  found  other  missions,  if 
the  necessary  escort  could  be  obtained  by  withdrawing 
troops  from  the  missions  that  were  on  a  solid  footing.'  GiUr 
ves's  memorial  of  March  8,  1774,  may  again  be  quoted  for 
its  insistence  that  a  route  from  Sonora  and  New  Mexico 
should  be  opened,  especially  to  Monterey  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, la3ring  special  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishments at  the  last-named  place.* 

Rivera  set  out  at  once  for  Sinaloa  to  recruit  the  soldiers 
and  families  for  Alta  California.  On  September  19, 1773, 
Bucarely  wrote  to  him  that  Anza  had  lieen  authorized  to 
seek  a  route  to  Alta  California  from  Sonora.  Rivera  was 
ordered  to  detach  exploring  parties  on  arrival  in  order  to 
aid  Anza's  project.*  Rivera  replied  from  Guadalajara, 
October  14,  1773,  that  he  had  been  delayed,  but  would 
obey  Bucarely's  orders.  Anza  might  be  expected  to  emerge 
between  San  Die^ro  and  San  Gabriel,  he  said,  and  Rivera 
would  have  that  region  explored.    As  to  Anza's  proposal, 

him  that  he  regrcftd  to  hear  of  his  that  he  exhibited  while  in  Alta  CaVdor- 

request,  and  told  hun  that  his  great  nia.    Except  for  the  first  reference  aad 

ecrvices  in  the  paHt  were  apt  to  stand  the  last  the  documents  quoted  abovt 

in  the  way^of  hia  obtainios  permianon  are  in  A.G.P.,  CaU^mia»t^, 
(OrtMR   to   Rivera,   May  5,    1776,         *  Supra  chap*.  X  aad  XL 
A.P.CJT.,  rror.  St.  Papers.  I,  161-64).  »  r  2350 

Rivera's  mi^ortunes  may  help  to  ao-         *  C-2o(>ti. 
count  for  tlw  ^oomy  tnita  of  diataotor        *  A.OJP.,  Col^bniMW,  M. 
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he  regarded  it  as  very  important,  because  of  the  length  of 
voyage  to  Alta  California,  and  lack  of  provisions  there. 
He  himself  had  once  planned  to  suggest  such  an  expedition  ; 
therefore,  Anza's  undertaking  gave  him  much  pleasure. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  that  he  had  tried  to  buy  some  mares 
and  horses  of  Antonio  de  Ocio,  who  had  them  in  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, but  Ocio  would  not  sell,  because  he  needed  them 
at  his  mines. ^  Rivera  recruited  a  force  of  fifty-one  per- 
sons, of  all  ages,  in  Sinaloa.  Most  of  the  soldiers  were 
married  men  with  families,  which,  in  accordance  with  Bu- 
carely's  order,  were  to  accompany  the  expedition  to  Alta 
California.'  Rivera  reached  Loreto  in  the  middle  of  March. 
Lacking  provisions  for  all  of  Iffe  following  to  make  the 
march  up  the  peninsula  to  VelicatA,  he  planned  to  go  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  part  of  the  men,  so  as  to  send  back 
the  neoeesaiy  pioviflions  from  Alta  Califonua  to  Velicat^ 
—  an  interestmg  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia as  a  base  of  supplies  for  the  northern  province. 
Therefore,  he  hastened  to  Monterey,  reaching  there  May 
23,  1774|*  too  late,  however,  to  meet  the  Anza  expeditiony 
which  was  already  well  on  its  way  back  to  Sonora. 

The  Rivera  expedition  and  the  founding  of  missions 
were  involved  in  Bucarely's  mind  with  the  question  of 
swiding  supplies  to  Alta  California,  for  the  progress  of  con- 
versions depended  on  the  missicmB  having  food  for  the  In- 
disDs.  Bucarel3r's  activities  in  this  regard  have  been  taken 
up  in  detail  in  an  earlier  chapter,  but  should  be  borne  in 
mind  here.  In  a  lettw  on  the  subject  of  supplies,  May  27, 
1774,  Bucarely  went  on  to  discuss  the  foundhig  of  new  mis^ 
aions.  Serra  had  asked  for  several  new  ones,  he  said,  and 
they  should  be  established,  but  the  two  planned  for  San 
IVancisco  should  be  erected  first.  A  fresh  exploration  of  that 
port  should  be  made,  making  use  of  the  troops  of  Ansa.* 
These  plans  were  approved  by  Arriaga,  September  22, 1774.** 


•  IbU. 

^  I  hiivo  found  no  roster  of  the  ex- 
pedition, hut  judge  that  the  numl)er  of 
■oldiers  could  hardly  have  paawd 
twelve. 

•Palou,  Notxcias.  III.  150-51 

•  C-2d25.    It  is  Dot  clear  whether 


Bucarely  waa  roferrinfl;  to  the  first  Anaa 
expedition  which  ho  hoped  would  {oin 
with  HiverH  to  found  the  San  FrancuMSO 
wtabUiihments,  or  whether  this  wm  • 
raferance  by  him  to  Ml  alraady  planned 

second  expedition. 
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A  letter  from  Serra  to  the  viceroy,  June  22,  1774,  is  veiy 
important  evidence  as  to  the  needs  of  the  province.  Be> 
ferring  to  the  departure  of  Fathers  Creepi  and  Pefia  for 
Mexico,  he  said  that  they  were  not  needed  at  the  time,  a8 
there  were  enough  reUgious  for  four  new  missions,  which 
Serra  hoped  to  see  established.  Speaking  of  the  bnlli;int 
prospects  of  the  colony,  he  said  :  "  Live-stock  is  the  only 
thing  that  remains  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  enough  for  us  that 
Your  Excellency  may  know  it ;  for  in  that  case  we  do  not 
doubt  that  you  may  remedy  the  matter,  whether  by  com- 
mands to  carry  into  genuine  and  due  effect  what  has  been 
agreed  on  and  enacted  for  t  'alifomia,  or  by  directing  that 
the  animals  come  by  way  of  ^Sonora,  for  once  they  have  been 
supplied,  their  increase  is  certain  in  lands  so  rich  as  these. 
No  more  will  be  necessary,  ailliough  the  conquests  should 
penetrate  many  hundreds  of  leagues  into  the  interior,  for 
from  here  it  will  be  possible  to  on  supplying  the  land 
farther  on."'  Tliis  is  most  illuminatmg  as  to  the  situation, 
and  prophetic  so  far  as  its  claim  goes  that  only  a  few  would 
be  required.  With  the  same  letter  Serra  enclosed  a  report 
of  equal  date,  chiefly  interesting  for  its  conmient  on  the 
Indians.  They  held  the  Spaniards  in  great  esteem,  or  rather, 
awe>  he  said.  At  first  th^  had  thought  the  Spaniards  to 
be  children  of  the  mu\v?  upon  which  they  rode.  Indians  of 
Monterey  had  placed  food  and  broken  arrows  around  the 
cross  left  by  Portol4;  in  order  that  it  might  not  get  angry 
with  them.  Thj^  also  claimed  to  have  noticed  strange 
birds  preceding  the  march  of  the  Spaniards.'-  Copies  of 
these  two  documents  were  sent  to  Spain  in  a  Bucarely  let* 
ter  of  September  26,  1774.  Hiey  confirmed  Viscaino  snd 
Taloui  said  the  vicer^,  as  regarded  the  fertility  and  rich- 
ness of  the  land  and  the  docile^  tractable  nature  of  its  in- 
habitants. There  ought  to  be  a  good-sised  settlement  at 
Monterey,  so  as  to  advance  the  conquest.^  This  dicited 
from  Aniaga,  May  14,  1775,  an  expression  of  the  king's 
gratitude  for  the  zeal  with  which  the  viceroy  was  promot- 

nC-2653.  ^O-aiM, 
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ing  objects  which  were  among  the  piincipal  cares  of  His 
Majesty." 

Another  Bucareiy  letter  of  September  26,  1774,  did  not 
meet  with  the  usual  unqualified  approval.    A  port  on  the 
Alta  California  coast  had  been  sought  constantly;  since 
the  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  said  Bucaielyi  as  a  shelter 
and  stopping-place  for  the  galleons  coming  from  Manila 
to  New  Spain.    Lack  of  such  a  port  might  have  been  the 
cause  for  the  loss  of  many  boats  in  early  times,  and,  at  any 
rate^  involved  risks.   Vizcaino's  discoveiy  of  Monterey 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  founding  a  colony  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  galleon  in  case  of  ^^jjulent,  but  his  death  put 
an  end  to  that  project.   Despit^lpb  expensive  attemptSi 
later  efforts  had  been  unavailing  until  1769|  when  a  pre- 
sidio was  established.  It  was  badly  locatedi  however, 
lacking  fresh  water,  agricultural  land,  and  timber,  which 
it  needed  for  houses.   Rivera's  letter  of  July  11  had  pro- 
posed to  transfer  it  to  the  shores  of  the  Monter^  River,  a 
better  site,  and  if  the  people  of  Monterey  should  wish  to  go, 
and  it  should  turn  out  to  be  advantageous  Bucarely  in- 
timated that  he  would  rejoice  at  the  change.    He  had 
planned  to  send  two  supply-ships  to  Alta  California,  instead 
of  one,  in  the  coming  January,  and  as  a  result  a  brilliant 
town  might  be  formed.    In  that  case  there  needed  to  be 
left  at  the  port  of  Monterey  only  a  galleon  to  receive  car- 
goes for  the  new  town.    The  idea  did  not  appear  a  bad  one 
t-o  Bucarely t  in  view  of  the  fertility  of  the  new  site,  and  its 
greater  nearnops  to  San  Francisco,  but  he  would  decide 
on  nothing,  until  he  had  received  more  complete  roports  as 
to  the  advantages  of  the  plan  and  until  he  mit^dit  consult 
with  Anza,  whose  presence  was  necessary  before  a  decision 
could  be  reached.^*   Arriaga's  reply.  May  14,  1775,  did  not 
approve  the  proposed  change  of  site.    The  presidio  had  been 
erected  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  chiefly  in  order  that  boats 
anchoring  there  might  have  prompt  assistance  from  shore 
upon  their  arrival,  and  be  guarded  by  the  garrison  and  fort.^^ 

MO2910.  "C-29XI. 
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Arriaga  had  reached  this  opinion  after  consultation  with 
G&Lvez,  whose  report  will  be  taken  up  presently,  for 
it  dealt  with  other  matters  which  may  be  treated  more 
appropriately  in  another  place. 

Several  of  Bucarely's  letters  to  Rivera  may  be  quoted  to 
show  the  variety  and  range  of  his  interest  in  Alta  California. 
The  manifest  idea  in  all  of  them  is  his  eager  desire  for  the 
advancement  of  the  colony  and  the  furtherance  of  the  con- 
quest.   Although  he  did  not  express  it  in  the  letters,  Bu- 
carely  himself  had  in  mind  safeguarding  Spain's  possessions 
against  foreign  encinics.    Fages  had  asked  Bucarely  wiiether 
lands  and  cattle  might  b^iriven  to  Spanish  soldiers  marry- 
ing Indian  women,  bucarely 's  answer  was  directed  to 
Rivera,  September  21.  1774.    After  consulting  with  the 
fi8C<d  he  had  decided  that  such  marriages  were  conducive 
to  advancing  the  settlements  and  that  it  was  advisable  to 
give  lands  in  such  on?es,  as  this  would  extend  the  practice 
of  cultivatinn:  the  fields.    So  he  would  answer  Faces'  ques- 
tion in  the  affirniative.    The  Indians,  too,  ought  to  be 
instructed  in  tilling  the  soil ;    the  missions  and  prr?;idios 
would  not  lack  for  provisions,  if  that  were  done.^^    On  De- 
cember 15  he  wrote  that  he  had  resolved  to  occupy  San 
Frandsco,  which  could  serve  as  a  base  or  beginning  for 
future  conquests.   He  had  therefore  ordered  Ansa  to  go 
there  from  Sonora  with  such  provisions,  domestic  animals, 
,  and  families  of  settlers  as  were  needed  to  put  the  project 
into  effect.  After  giving  some  details  of  the  expedition  he 
went  on  to  say  that  he  was  sending  by  sea  not  only  the 
usual  supply  of  provisions,  but  also  a  year's  stock  for  the 
settlers  conducted  by  Ansa,  which  was  to  be  for  them 
alone,  and  even  Ansa,  if  he  should  require  anything  for  his 
return  to  Sonora,  was  not  to  levy  upon  that  supply  but  was 
to  get  what  he  needed  from  the  presidio  or  mission  stocL 
These  settlers  would  meet  the  lack  of  which  Rivera  had 
complained  in  bis  letter  of  June  16.   Bucarely  was  also 
sending  arms,  as  requested  in  Rivera's  letter  of  October  8. 
Reverting  to  San  Francisco,  a  further  reason  for  oceuf^ring 

"  A.P.C.H.,  Prov.  St.  Paitera,  I,  90. 
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it,  he  said,  was  to  furnish  irrefutable  proof  that  the  land 
belonged  to  Spain.  The  best  way  to  accomplish  this,  imd 
also  to  propagate  the  faith,  would  be  to  erect  the  proposed 
missions ;  consequently,  he  liad  given  appropriate  instruc- 
tionB  to  Serra,  whom  Rivera  was  to  aid  to  the  extent  that 
might  be  necessary.  The  troops  assigned  to  San  Francisco 
were  to  be  under  Rivera's  command  from  the  moment  that 
Ansa  should  reach  Monterey  to  deliver  them,  although 
Ansa  was  to  assist  in  exploring  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco^ 
flo  as  to  be  able  to  give  information  to  Bucarely.  In  a 
postscript,  Bucarely  repeated  his  comment  on  the  impoi^ 
tance  of  San  Francisco  from  the  standpoint  of  future  con- 
quests, and  he  charged  Rivera  to  '^ct  in  harmony  with 
Serra.  He  had  heard  that  the  Alta  Galifomia  crops  were 
abundant  that  year^  and  had  urged  upon  Serra,  who  had  it 
in  charge,  to  do  everything  possible  to  foment  agriculture, 
so  that  the  religious  conquest  might  be  facilitated.  The 
presidio  to  be  erected  at  San  Francisco  should  be  placed 
near  the  coast  between  the  two  missions,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  aid  either,  in  case  their  escort  of  six  soldiers  each  might 
not  suffice.^  On  the  same  day  Bucarely  wrote  to  Serra  to 
the  same  effect,  with  only  sudi  change  of  phraseology  as 
addressing  another  person  required.^*  Shortly  afterward, 
Bucardy  wrote  to  Rivera  again,  repeating  his  directions  as 
to  the  location  of  the  fort  at  San  Francisco  and  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  junta  authorizing  Anza's  ex- 
pedition. He  requested  Rivera  to  keep  an  account  of  all 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  occupation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.^°  In  ariotiier  letter,  January  J,  1775,  he  took  up 
Rivera's  proposal  of  moving  the  presidio  of  Monterey  to  a 
better  site  a  few  leagues  away.  1  he  plan  did  not  appear 
a  bad  one,  but  would  better  be  dehiyed,  because  he  had 
ordered  Manrique  and  Anza,  and  also  Heceta  on  his  return 
from  the  north,  to  explore  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  which 
might  cause  a  change  in  plans;  therefnr(\  to  avoid  pos- 
sible unnecessary  expense,  the  proposed  change  of  site  was 

"A.P.C.H..  Pra§.  Si,  Pap§n,  Bm*  "Bucarely  to  Rivera,  Jan.  2.  1776. 
Jiiu.,  U,  20-25.  A.P.C.H.,  Prop.  Si.  Papers,  I,  lOG-07. 

»  A J^.C.H.,  Af^,  U4»n  If 
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to  await  further  orders.  Bivera  might  construct  build- 
ing^  however^  for  the  storage  of  cargoes  arriving  on  the 
ships  from  Saa  Blas.^^  On  January  10  he  wrote  that  the 
cattle  and  mules  gathered  in  Sonora  for  the  Elixondo  cam- 
paign were  to  be  turned  over  to  Ansa's  expedition,  now 
that  they  were  not  needed  in  Sonora.  Except  those  which 
Anza  might  need  for  his  return,  these  were  to  be  delivered  to 
Rivera  for  the  benefit  of  the  now  settlements.^'  Bucarely 
seems  :il^^o  to  liavc  lufurmed  Neve  that  he  contemplated 
conquests  in  the  far  north.  This  appears  from  a  letter  by 
Neve  to  iSerra,  April  8,  1775.  The  viceroy  had  written  to 
him,  he  said,  that  the  lands  traversed  by  A  nza  in  his  first 
expedition  might  bo  taken  from  tlie  Franciscans  and  awarded 
to  the  Dominicans,  because  he  thought  of  using  the  former 
in  a  more  northerly  field,  meaning  the  lands  that  might  be 
opened  up  as  a  result  of  Perez's  discoveries.^ 

TTiero  was  no  doubt  that  the  viceroy's  plans  for  mission 
])rogre8s  would  find  an  ardent  supporter  m  Hcrra.  On 
(September  9,  1774,  he  wrote  to  Bucarely  compiamirii;  of 
P6rez  and  Kivera  for  not  helping  to  found  the  two  8an 
Francisco  missions  at  once.  Serra  had  hoped  to  do  so  in 
October,  when  the  famihes  left  by  Rivera  at  Velicat^  were 
expected  to  arrive,  and  P6res  had  planned  to  wait  and  help 
Serra,  but  had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  resolved  on  an 
immediate  return  to  San  Bias.  Nor  was  Rivera  stirring 
himself  in  the  matter.  He  claimed  to  be  unable  to  act 
because  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  families  left  at  Velicat4, 
and  because  Anza  had  left  him  no  soldiers.  He  really  in- 
tended to  use  the  families  at  the  presidio  that  he  was  plan- 
ning, four  or  five  leagues  from  Monterey,  said  Serra,  and 
not  at  the  San  Fhineisco  missions.^ 

The  families  from  VeUcati  reached  San  Diego,  Septem- 
ber 26.  Some  were  despatched  to  Monterey  by  lieutenant 
Ortega,  comandanie  at  San  Diego,  reaching  their  des- 
tination in  November.   Rivera  now  felt  strong  enough  to 

"  A.P.C.H.,  Prov.  St.  Paper;  1, 168-         «  C-2716.    Both  the  Spanish  and  a 

09*  tr.-itislation  of  this  document  appear 
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attempt  the  oft-enjoioed  exploration  of  the  port  of  Saa 
Francisco.  His  party,  which  included  Father  Palou,  left 
Monterey  on  November  23.  This  time  no  attempt  w  as 
made  to  reach  the  old  port  at  Pomt  Reyes,  but  the  ex- 
pedition went  up  the  peninsula  to  within  the  limits  of  the 
modern  city  of  San  Francisco,  placing  a  pross  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  Seal  Kocks.  Nothing  more  was  done  be- 
cause of  the  beginning  of  winter  rains.  The  party  returned 
to  Monterey,  arriving  there  on  December  13.^^  The  ex- 
pedition is  described  by  Serra  in  a  long  letter  to  Bucarely 
dated  January  8,  1775.  Palou  had  noted  six  sites  between 
Monterey  and  San  FraneiBCO  suitable  for  missions,  but 
Serra  did  not  want  even  one  in  that  remote  region  without 
a  presidio.  This,  coming  from  so  enthusiastic  a  missionary 
as  the  Father  President,  is  high  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  the  military,  hwi  it  will  already  have  been  noted  that 
Serra  never  failed  to  insist  on  the  need  for  troops.  Con- 
tinuing, he  said  that  he  desired  the  conversion  of  those 
lands,  but  before  anything  else  (unless  both  things  could 
be  done  at  the  same  time)  four  new  missions  ou^t  to  be 
founded  between  San  Diego  and  Monter^.  That  would 
in  a  measure  complete  the  chain  of  which  there  was  so 
much  need.  Above  all,  the  two  missions  of  San  Buena- 
ventura and  Santa  Clara  ^  should  be  establisihed.  There 
were  ploity  of  provisions  and  religious  for  these  two.  He 
repeated  his  former  suggestion  that  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  province  should  be  increased  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  men,  the  extra  twenty  to  be  used  as  the  escort  of 
new  missions  according  as  he  should  decide.  Unless 
specific  orders  to  that  effect  were  given,  the  additional 
number,  if  granted,  would  be  used  at  the  presidios.  Re- 
ferring to  the  existing  missions,  he  said  that  an  advance 
hiid  been  made  in  all  respects,  as  would  appear  from  his 
annual  report,  which  he  would  send  later.  The  Indians 
continued  to  be  docile,  and  a  rumor  that  those  of  San  Luis 

» For  the   Rivera   diary.  C-2761  ;  »  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  site 

for  tbnt  of  Palou.  C-2702.  The  latter  of  the  later  Santa  Clara  miaoon.  Serra 
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Obispo  were  planning  to  bum  the  miasion  had  proved  to  be 
groundless.  The  soldiers  unfortunately  killed  a  good  In* 
dian  in  eonneetion  with  that  event.  The  matter  of  a  change 

in  site  of  the  San  Diego  mission,  crops  there  and  at  Car- 
mclo,  and  his  intention  to  bring  mules  and  other  animals 
at  VelicatA  to  Alta  California  missions  were  alluded  to  by 
Serra.  He  then  reiterated  his  pr(  jjosal  of  two  years  be- 
fore, that  families  of  settlers  be  seut  to  Alta  California. 
Soldiers  could  bo  brought  from  Sinaloa,  who  should  be  of 
good  character,  and  some  of  whom  at  least  should  be  mar- 
ried men  and  come  with  their  families.  There  ought  to  be 
two  families  at  each  mission,  so  that  the  wives  might  serve 
to  instruct  the  Indian  womfn  at  the  missions.^^ 

On  receipt  of  the  news  from  Alta  California,  Bucarely 
wrote  to  both  Kivera  and  Serra  on  May  24,  1775.    To  the 
former  he  said  that  he  realized  that  his  expedition  to  San 
Francisco  had  occurred  at  a  poor  time  of  year  for  the  ea- 
tablishing  of  missions,  but  he  wished  him  to  continue  his 
efforts  to  find  sites.   Serra  and  Palou  Imd  recommended 
six  new  missions,  several  of  them  between  Monterey  and  San 
Diego,  but  the  establishing  of  a  fort  and  two  missions  at 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  was  the  most  important  thing  to 
do.   Nor  ought  the  missions  proposed  by  Serra  to  be  de- 
ferred.  Biyera  was  ordered  to  arrange  for  their  establish- 
ment, therefore,  provided  they  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  two  at  San  Francisco,  or  interfere  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  nussions  and  presidios.^  Bucarely  wrote  to 
Serra  to  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  different  tone.  Whereas 
he  had  enjoined  Bivera  to  hdp  Serra,  he  now  bade  Serra 
not  to  be  too  impatient  for  his  missions.    Bucarely  realized 
the  advantages  that  would  come  from  founding  them  at 
the  places  named  by  Palou  and  Serra,  but  those  at  San 
Francisco  must  come  first.    Therefore,  he  trusted  that  Serra 
would  be  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  Rivera,  who,  he 
believed,  in  v\o\\  uf  Bucarely's  orders,  would  contribute  to 
the  establishing  of  missions.    Resolutions  would  be  taken 

*  Cr-2826.   Appended  to  this*  under     Uien  wrvingthom. 
dftte  of  Jftnuwy  10,  is  *  lift  of  the  Alte         *  A.P.C.H..  Pro*.   St.   Papers,  h 
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in  due  time  upon  what  Serra  pointed  out  as  necessary  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  of  these  matters  Bucarely 
would  advise  Serra  in  season.^  Writing  to  Arriaga  of 
these  events,  May  27,  1775,  Bucarely  blamed  the  weather 
for  the  failure  of  Kivera  and  Palou  to  carry  out  his  orders 
and  their  own  intentions.  Nevertheless,  they  had  iulvanced 
Spanish  knowledge  of  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  liad 
examined  lands  adapted  for  missions,  and  had  bclujld  an 
abundant  spiritual  harvest  ready  for  the  gospel  —  or,  in 
other  words,  had  found  inimerous  Indians.  Anza  and 
Ayala  had  been  ^\ycn  orders  to  occupy  the  port  of  Han  Fran- 
cisco. As  to  Sena's  request  for  the  establishing  of  mis- 
sions along  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  he  would  tell  both 
Rivera  and  Serra  to  do  what  prudence  might  dictate,  but 
without  prejudice  to  the  new  missions  to  be  established  at 
San  Francisco,  or  to  the  old  missions  and  presidios.  He 
called  attention  to  Serra's  report  of  the  increase  in  Chris- 
tian converts.  Similarly,  the  increase  in  crops  gave  prom- 
ise that  before  long  the  new  province  mi^t  maintain 
itself.  From  time  to  time^  famiUes  might  be  sent,  as  Serra 
had  requested,  and  in  ease  of  urgency,  Bucarely  would 
send  the  twenty  additional  recruits  asked  for,  so  as  to  run 
no  risk  of  losing  the  gains  thus  far  made.*^  In  aeknowledg* 
ing  this  letter,  September  6, 1775,  Arriaga  took  special  note 
of  Serra's  requests  for  families  and  more  soldiers,  approving 
Bucarely's  decision.*^ 

We  may  now  refer  again  to  Eivera's  plan  to  remove  the 
presidio  of  Monterey  to  a  new  site.  Arriaga  referred  the 
three  Bucardy  letters  of  September  26,  1774,  already  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter,  to  Gtivez  for  an  opinion.^  G&lves 
replied  on  April  15,  1775,  looking  with  favor  on  all  of  Bu- 
carely's  measures,  except  the  Rivera  project.  He  did  not 
believe  Rivera's  allegations  that  Monterey  lacked  fresh 
water,  lands  for  crops,  and  lumber  for  buildings.  Nobody 
else  had  said  so,  and  Costauso  and  Fages  had  reported  the 
contrar>\    He  rcpeattd  his  suggestion  of  the  year  before, 

»M.N..  Doc.  Bel.  Mi*.  CaL,  octavo  «  ArriaKn  to  Uilves,  Jan.  27,  1776. 
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that  the  governor  of  the  Califomias  should  live  in  Alta 
California.  He  also  urged  that  cattle  be  sent  there  from 
Baja  California  and  Sonora,  and  that  the  missions  be  in- 
creased to  as  many  as  possible,  making  use  of  all  the  un* 
employed  Fernmdinoi  in  Alta  California^  and  of  othecs 
from  the  Cbllege  of  San  Fernando.  Finally,  remarking  on 
the  importance  of  maintaining  communication  between  that 
province  and  Sonora  along  ^e  route  discovered  by  Ansa, 
and  of  advancing  the  mission  conquest  among  the  numerous 
and  peaceful  people  that  the  expedition  had  made  known,  he 
said  that  these  affairs  were  being  discussed  at  the  time  by 
the  Council  of  the  Indies.**  Airiaga's  letter  to  Bucarely 
need  not  be  repeated.  In  reply,  August  27,  1775,  Bucarely 
said  that  he  had  not  ordered  the  change  of  site,  although 
the  project  did  not  seem  a  bad  one  to  him;  he  had  told 
Rivera  that  the  matter  could  not  be  determined  until  the 
results  of  the  Ayala  and  Anza  expeditions  were  at  hand. 
Similar  considerations  had  held  back  any  change  of  the 
Department  of  San  Bias ;  that  would  depend  on  whether 
Russian  settlements  should  be  found  by  the  Santiago,  in 
which  case  he  iinplied  that  a  better  port  would  be  neces- 
sary. If  a  port  were  needed  merely  to  assist  the  new  pos- 
sessions, San  Bias  would  answer  the  purpose."  Shortly  after 
Gdlvcz's  accession  to  power  as  mimstro  general  he  gave 
definite  orders  to  Bucarely,  April  10,  1776,  forbidding  the 
removal  of  the  presidio  of  Monterey  from  the  port,  and 
requiring  Neve  and  Rivera  to  exehang;e  places.'-"'  Bucarely's 
rpph%  July  27,  1776,  stated  that  directions  had  been  givea 
accordingly." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Ayala  expedition, 
its  thorough  exploration  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the  en- 
thusiastically favorable  reports  of  Ayala  and  Cafiizares  as 
to  tlio  merits  of  the  bay.  Ayala  left  Monterey  late  in  July, 
1775,  and  was  in  the  bay  and  its  ofTshootB  all  of  August  and 
most  of  September,  reaching  Monterey  on  the  return, 
September  22.   He  had  found  that  the  bay  had  a  practi- 
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cable  entrance,  and  not  merely  one  port  but  many.  Biipera 
liad  been  oiderod  to  cooperate  with  a  land  expedition,  and 
the  two  were  to  erect  buildingB  for  the  settlers  coming  with 
Ansa,  but  as  some  of  Rivera's  troops  were  temporarily 
absent  in  the  south,  he  was  unwilling  to  withdraw  any  from 
his  presidio.   On  the  return  of  his  soldiers  he  planned  to 
send  a  party  overland,  but  he  did  not  do  so  b^ore  Ayala 
left  the  bay.   Meanwhile,  Heeeta  had  endeavored  to  en- 
ter San  Francisco  on  his  return  from  the  north,  but  had 
missed  it  in  the  fog.    Arrived  at  Monterey,  he  procured 
soldiers  from  iiivera,  those  in  the  south  haviag  returned, 
and  started  overland  for  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by 
Fathers  Palou  and  Campa.    The  party  left  Monterey  on 
September  14,  and  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  22d,  just 
after  Ayala's  departure.    Two  days  later,  Heceta  started 
back,  and  was  at  Monterey  on  October  L    Neither  the 
buildings  for  Anza's  settlers  nor  the  missions  had  been 
erected,  but  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  value  of 
the  port.^^    Ayala  reached  8an  Bias,  November  6,  1775, 
and  informed  Bucarely  of  the  result  of  the  northward  voy- 
ages.  Of  Ayala's  exploration  Bucarely  wrote  to  Arriaga 
on  the  26th,  that  the  natives  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
seemed  peaceful,  the  port  good,  and  the  place  well  adapted 
to  settlement.   There  was  plenty  of  fresh  water,  firewood^ 
and  stone;  the  climate  was  cold,  but  healthfuli  and  free 
.  from  the  fogs  that  Monterey  experienced.'* 

In  another  letter  of  November  26,  Bucaijaly  forwarded 
Serra's  report  of  the  progress  made  in  1774  by  the  five  Alta 
California  missions.  Three  other  missions  were  about  to 
be  erected,  one  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  the  two  at 
San  Francisco.^  The  report  showed  a  gain  during  the  year 
of  62  marriages  and  297  converts,  the  total  neophyte  popu- 
lation being  759.  There  had  been  an  increase  in  domestic 
animals  as  follows :  livestock,  from  205  to  304 ;  horses,  67 
to  100 ;  mules,  77  to  85  ;  sheep,  94  to  170 ;  goats,  67  to  95  ; 
swine,  102  to  131.    The  number  of  asses  remained  the 
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Btane,  to  wit,  4/^  In  fine,  the  advance  had  been  normal, 
not  enough  to  lessen  in  an  appreciable  maimer  the  needs  of 
the  province,  but  encouraging ;  to  have  held  the  province 
at  all,  with  the  means  at  hand,  was  no  small  achievement. 
G^ves  wrote  to  Buearely,  Febiuaiy  29,  1776,  pratsiiig  his 
seal  lor  the  distant  province,  as  evinced  by  his  measures  for 
its  advancement,  and  approving  what  he  had  done,  includ- 
ing the  decision  to  found  the  three  missions.^ 

Yet,  in  considering  these  figures,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
a  latent  factor,  which  if  it  knew  its  power,  might  possibly 
have  rendered  eveiything  without  avail.  The  Indians  of 
Alta  California  have  usually  been  accounted  exceptionally 
docile  in  their  reception  of  Spaniards,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous documents  which  attest  that  view,  based  on  the  usual 
conduct  and  the  lack  of  military  equipment  of  the  natives. 
Some  hints  to  the  contrary,  notably  in  the  letters  of  Verger 
and  vSerra,  have  already  appeared  in  this  work.  We  may 
now  look  into  that  matter  a  little  more  closely.  One  of  the 
most  important  documents  that  the  writer  has  seen  con- 
cerning conditions  in  Alta  California  is  a  report  by  Pedro 
Fages  dated  November  30,  1775.**  After  being  relieved  of 
his  command  by  Rivera,  he  had  departed  for  Mexico  in 
August,  1774.  As  nught  have  been  expected,  Bucarely 
had  asked  him  to  draw  up  a  report  concerning  the  far 
northern  province,  of  which  Fages  was  competent  to  spe^k 
by  reason  of  five  years'  rtsidonce  there,  supplemented  by 
intellectual  capacity  of  no  mean  quality.  Fages  describes 
the  land  and  the  people  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco, 
noting  the  progress  made  by  the  Spanish  settlements  and 
the  obstacles  which  they  had  to  encounter.  The  natural 
features  of  the  route  traversed  in  1769  are  given  in  detail, 
that  route  being  still  in  use  in  Fages'  time  for  most  of  the 
way.  He  tells  of  the  products  of  the  soil  supplied  by  nature, 
remarking  that  the  land  was  much  richer  than  it  had  seemed 
at  first,  being  perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  any  that  had  been 

•  C-2841.  M.  Ternaux-Compansi  is  iii  tYn'  Xow 
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conquered.  He  apeaks  of  the  animals  of  the  province,  but 
most  important  of  aU,  peihaps,  is  his  description  of  the 
Indians,  their  barbarous  traits,  notably  their  religious  cus- 
toms, and  thdr  propensity  to  war,  one  village  with  another. 
On  Spain's  relations  with  the  Indians  depended  the  success 
of  her  establishments ;  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  he  de- 
votes to  them  the  greater  part  of  his  account,  dealing  also 
with  mission  progress.  Of  the  missionaries  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  praise,  a  contrast  to  the  way  m  whicli  Serra  was 
wont  to  speak  of  him.  The  most  noticeable  lack  in  the 
document  is  its  failure  to  make  any  reference  to  affairs  at 
the  presidios,  but  the  importance  of  the  military  appears 
frequently,  showing  tliat  the  oft-reported  accounts  of  the 
docility  of  the  Indians  must  not  be  overrated  by  us,  just 
because  no  great  disast(^r  to  the  Spanish  establishments  in 
fact  occurred.  That  none  did,  was  due  to  the  presence 
of  soldiers,  trained  in  frontier  methods,  and.  it  would  seem, 
t'fficiently  led.  It  is  to  this  phase  of  the  report  that  at- 
tention will  now  be  directed. 

After  the  overland  expedition  had  left  San  Diego  for  the 
north  in  1769,  the  Indians  attacked  the  Spaniard;^  remain- 
ing at  that  port,  believing  themselves  sure  of  victory  by 
reason  of  their  superiority  in  numbers.  Yet,  although  few 
Spaniards  were  able  to  bear  arms,  they  killed  three  Indians, 
wounded  others,  and  drove  the  enemy  away.  Thereafter, 
the  Indians  were  not  openly  hostile,  although  at  night  th^ 
occasionally  killed  horses  and  other  animals  of  the  Span* 
iatds,  but  more  .for  the  meat  than  as  an  act  of  hostOity. 
In  describing  the  traits  of  the  Indians  of  San  Diego  and 
the  r^on  for  thirty  leagues  north  of  it,  Fages  remarked 
upon  their  treacherous  nature,  saying  also  that  they  were 
not  veiy  friendly  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  principal  establishment  of  the  next  region  described, 
embracing  thirty-two  leagues,  was  the  mission  San  Gabrid. 
An  impulse  to  mission  progress  there  had  been  given  by 
bringing  five  families  of  Christian  Indians  from  Baja  Cali- 
fornia.**   These  were  acquainted  witli  ;iarriculture,  and  as 

4*  Amoog  these  were  Sebasti&n  Tarabal  and  his  family. 
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the  site  was  good,  they  were  able  to  ^row  sufficient  crops  to 
supply  not  only  the  Indians  of  the  mission  proper  but  the 
recent  converts  as  well.  The  Indian  problem,  especially 
in  the  forty  leagues  and  more  between  San  Gabriel  and 
San  Diego,  was  no  mean  one.  In  that  space  the  Indians 
were  wont  to  show  hostility  whenever  Spaniards  passed 
without  a  numerous  and  formidable  convoy.  On  that 
account  Fages  recommended  establishing  more  missions 
with  a  due  number  of  presidios,  first  making  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  region,  however.  As  matters  were,  there 
was  a  great  stretch  of  land  in  which  nothing  had  been  done 
to  reduce  it  to  the  faith  or  to  render  it  secure  for  whoever 
might  pass  that  way.  Every  journey  still  had  to  be  made 
with  an  armed  force,  just  as  on  the  occasion  of  PortolA's 
first  march;  the  seeming  docility  of  the  Indians  at  such 
times  was  rather  the  result  of  their  fear  than  of  any  feeling 
of  friendship. 

The  next  region  discussed  ran  a  distance  of  thirty-seven 
leagues,  in  part  along  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  There 
were  no  missions  in  that  space,  but  the  Indians  were  nu- 
merous and  very  different  from  the  others  in  the  province. 
They  were  of  a  good  disposition  and  fond  of  work,  but  very 
avaricious,  and  displayed  an  aptitude  for  trade,  being  as 
Fages  called  them  "the  Chinamen  of  California."  They 
were  well  disposed  toward  the  Spaniards,  but  warUke  with 
one  another,  an  almost  continuous  state  of  war  existing 
between  the  villages.  They  were  too  bold,  however,  for 
the  Spaniards  to  count  safely  on  their  seeming^  affabiUty 
and  lack  of  good  weapons.  In  hne,  they  were  barbarians, 
and  therefore  capable  of  committing  any  kind  of  hostile 
act,  if  it  should  strike  their  fancy.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  the  mission  of  San  Buenaventura,  which  the  Mar- 
ques de  Croix  had  decided  to  found  there,  had  not  been 
established. 

The  next  region  embraced  thirty-three  leagues  and  con- 
tained but  one  mission,  San  Luis  Obispo.  To  this  place 
also  five  families  of  Baja  Califomia  Indians  had  been 
brought,  for  it  too  was  a  fertile  site.   San  Luis  Obispo  and 
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San  Gabriel  together  could  in  time  supply  all  of  the  other 
missionB  without  need  of  a  zecourae  to  San  Bias  for  grain. 
The  need  for  Spanish  families  in  Alta  California  is  apparent 
from  a  new  point  of  view  when  we  note  the  attitude  of  the 

Indians  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  According  to  Fages  they 
regarded  the  Spaniards  as  exiles  from  their  own  land,  for 
they  had  noted  that  the  newcoinera  had  no  desire  to  attack 
them,  nor  did  they  seem  to  wish  to  settle  the  country,  since 
only  men  came.  Therefore,  they  had  reached  the  above- 
named  conclusion,  and  consequently  were  a  bit  disquieted 
and  lacking  in  confidence.  Some  of  the  soldiers  at  San  Luis 
Obispo  had  offered  to  bring  tin  ir  wives  and  families  to  Alta 
California,  which  would  cprtainiy  help,  said  Friixes,  to  up- 
root the  singular  idea  held  hy  the  Indians  of  that  iicighbor- 
hood.  The  Indians  there  and  for  twelve  leagues  around 
were  affable  and,  except  as  already  noted,  friendly  to  the 
Spaniards.  Reverting  to  the  region  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Qiannel,  Fages  reeommended  the  establishing  of  missions 
thoe,  under  guard  of  a  presidio  of  fifty  or  sixty  soldien. 
Such  a  numb^  was  necessatyi  because  of  the  populousness 
of  that  district. 

Betwemi  San  Diego  and  Monterey  the  line  of  march  lay 
either  directly  throu^  or  at  least  within  gunshot  of  twenty 
or ''more  villages.  Along  the  march  also  were  cliffs  and 
other  bad  places  where  the  natives  might  dispute  and  im- 
pede a  passage,  and  instances  had  occurred  when  they  had 
done  so.  At  a  village  called  Rinc6n  they  had  stoned  a 
party  under  Fages  himself  in  the  year  1772,  while  he  was 
passing  through  a  difficult  place.  No  sol(iUerB  were  lost, 
but  it  had  been  necessary  to  kill  one  or  two  Indians.  This 
was  apt  to  occur  whenever  small  parties  passed,  and  the 
only  remedy  for  it  would  be  the  establishing  of  a  mission  and 
a  presidio. 

The  fifth  region  taken  up  in  Fages*  report  covered  nine- 
teen leagues,  and  contained  one  mission,  San  Antonio. 
The  Indians  were  very  friendly,  being  willing  to  give  any- 
thing that  they  had  to  the  Spaniards.  From  that  region  to 
San  Francisco  had  been  thirty-six  and  a  half  leagues  by 
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Portol&'s  march,  leaving  Monterey  to  one  side.  There 
were  no  missions  except  San  Carlos  at  Carmdo,  near  Mon- 
terey. The  Indians  of  the  mission  and  its  vicinity  were 
peaceful,  but  at  Zanjones,  six  leagues  away  on  the  route  to 
San  Diego,  the  Indians  had  dared  to  attack  couriers  and 
other  passers-by.  No  Spaniards  had  lost  their  lives,  but 
they  had  killed  a  number  of  the  Indians.  Most  of  the 
Indians  in  the  region  beyond  the  sphere  of  mission  in- 
fluence were  hostile  both  to  the  converted  and  unconverted 
of  the  mission  reg;ion  ;  before  the  founding  of  Monterey 
presidiu  there  had  been  continual  war,  and  fights  still  con- 
tinued, especially  in  the  groves  where  acorns  were  found, 
that  article  of  food  being  the  object  in  controversy.  The 
presence  of  the  Spaniards  had  served  to  check  warfare, 
because  of  the  fear  on  the  part  of  outside  Indians  that  the 
Spaniards  would  aid  those  who  lived  at  or  near  the  mission. 
This  explained  the  great  affection  of  the  latter  for  xhv 
Spaniards,  of  whose  aid  and  protection  they  stood  absolutely 
in  need.** 

Quite  a  remarkable  document  of  a  different  character  is 
an  account  by  the  religious  of  the  college  of  San  Fernando 
of  discoveries  between  30*"  26'  and  57**  18'  from  1769  to 
1776.  This  was  addressed  to  the  king,  although  sent  to 
Biicarnly  to  be  forwarded  by  him,  and  was  dated  February 
26,  1776.  The  account  was  based  on  tho  diaries  and  other 
reports  sent  by  the  Femandinoa  of  Alta  California  to  the 
college,  with  the  conclusions  of  the  writers  with  regard  to 
the  discoveries.  The  San  Fernando  memorial  lacks  the 
precision  of  the  Fages  document,  a  number  of  subjects  being 
discussed  with  no  apparent  attempt  at  orderliness  of  aiv 
rangement.  Yet  this  account,  although  perhaps  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  Fages,  is  not  less  interesting.  After 
a  few  preHminaiy  remarks  it  treats  of  the  voyages  of  Heceta 
and  Bodega  is  1775.  The  principal  point  of  this  part  of 
the  document  is  an  argument  as  to  the  probable  existence 
of  a  strait  through  the  continent,  whether  at  Aguilar's 

**  A  copy  of  thMiDMiKirldwwM&ttoGflvwltf  FkcM  withUtltttlerof  M«idi 

26«177d.  0-3175. 
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Biver  or  at  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  comiog  out  pos- 
sibly in  Hudson  Bay.^  The  latter  part  of  the  memorial 
deals  most  largely  with  the  e]q>edition8  to  Alta  California 
of  1769-70.  The  importance  of  San  Franeisco,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  so-called  Rfo  de  San  Francisco,  is  emphasized. 
According  to  Father  Crespi,  who  had  accompanied  the 
expeditions  of  1769,  1770,  and  1772,  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
bay,  San  Francisco  was  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  country, 
capable  of  maintaining  many  cities.    The  river  was  navi- 
gable for  probably  a  hundred  leagues,  and  might  flow 
near  Pimerfa  Alta  and  perhaps  near  New  Mexico,  and 
would  have  plenty  of  timber  along  its  banks  with  which  to 
construct  boats.    This  made  it  appear  how  dangerous  to 
Spain  it  would  be  if  another  power  should  possess  the 
river  and  port  of  San  Francisco ;   not  only  would  that 
check  further  northward  conquest,  but  it  would  also  mean  a 
loss  of  the  prospective  wealth  of  Moqui,  and  the  endanger- 
ing of  the  provinces  already  reduced. 

After  speaking  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  between 
Velicatd  and  San  Diego,  the  memoriaUsts  went  on  to  say 
that  from  San  Diego  northward  conditions  were  much 
better.  The  land  was  better  for  agriculture  and  grazing, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  water  and  timberi  and  the 
Indians  had  received  the  Spaniards  in  peace.  This  last 
remark  had  to  be  qualified,  however.  A  revolt  at  San 
Gabriel,  when  that  mission  was  founded,  illustrated  one  of 


*  The  argument  for  a  strait  in  sup- 
ported at  great  IcuKth.  not  merely  by 
the  incidents  of  the  Heceta  and  Bodega 
wymtM,  but  by  a  reference  to  \a» 
Monarquia  Indiana  of  the  Franciscan 
Torquemada  (published  1615)  and  to 
the  career  of  thp  Spnniah  mystic.  Marfa 
de  Jeadfl  de  Agreda,  the  celebrated 
**Blae  Lady"  of  Amerfean  Soutii- 
west.  Torquemada  hnd  i*n'u\  that 
A.guilar's  River  was  understood  to  bo 
the  Strait  of  Anian,  joining  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pactfio,  and  paaring  by  a  great 
city  which  some  Ebtehmen  had  die- 
covered  when  they  went  through  the 
strait,  and  lie  had  expressed  an  opiniun 
that  Qidvira  [at  that  time  placed 
eome  maps  on  the  coast  of  Alta  Cah- 
fomia]  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
wovwad  by  AipiDar.  Sueh  a  caraf ul 


historian  as  Torquemada  must  have 
had  aiifhentir  documents  on  which  to 
base  his  account,  said  the  writers. 
Would  that  he  might  be  mistakeo.  for 
great  harm  would  result  to  New  Spain 
and  to  religion,  if  a  Protestant  power 
should  discover  the  strait  and  possics.s 
itself  of  its  mouths.  The  account  of 
Torquemada,  however,  had  also  the 
support  of  Marta  de  Jesda  de  Agreda. 
This  servant  of  God.  said  the  writers, 
was  carried  from  Spain  to  tha  Indies 
fay  the  agency  of  the  aiuels  many  times 
between  1020  and  1681  to  preach  the 
faith  to  the  Indians,  especially  in  the 

Jrovinces  of  Now  Mexico,  Quivira,  and 
Umanu8.  These  visits  had  the  high 
proof  of  Maria's  own  account*  to  doubt 
which  was  to  doubt  religion. 
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the  causes  of  trouble  with  the  Indians,  for  which  the  fault 
lay  with  the  Spaoiards.   Soldiers  were  wont  to  assault 
Indian  women,  a  practice  prevalent  at  all  of  the  missionB, 
and  one  which  the  rel^ous  had  not  been  able  to  prevent 
in  entirety.  This  was  not  only  scandalous  but  it  involved 
the  province  in  veiy  grave  danger  of  being  lost^  The 
FernandinoB  had  been  able  to  cheek  the  evil  ,vi  a  measuie^ 
and  the  Indians  had  remained  at  peace.  Yet,  sudi  hoe- 
tilities  as  had  occurred  showed  that  the  missions  could  not 
exist  without  the  protection  of  a  competent  escort,  to  de- 
fend them  in  case  of  need,  and  to  keep  the  converts  in  proper 
subjection.    Too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on 
Indian  docility  and  affability,  for  this  might  be  feigned,  or 
more  apparent  than  real,  in  proof  of  which  an  incident  of 
the  Heceta  voyage  [omitted  here]  waii  cited.    After  de- 
scribing native  religions  the  memorial  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  Alta  California  Indians  had  their  false  ministers  or 
priests,  and  the  Spanish  comiuest  meant  depriving  them  of 
employment.    This  might  cause  them  to  be  discontented, 
because  of  their  loss  of  honor  and  profit,  and  might  lead 
them  to  stir  up  rebellion.    If  insults  by  the  soldiery,  such 
as  could  not  fail  to  occur,  wi  re  added  to  the  incitements  of 
these  men,  tiiere  would  be  great  danger  of  an  outbreak. 
Moreover,  the  unconverted  Indians  near  the  missions  had 
threatened  the  converts,  unless  they  should  make  an  end 
of  the  missionaries  and  soldiers.   For  these  reasons  it  was 
essential  that  there  be  a  competent  number  of  soldiers  at 
all  missions,  and  that  they  be  good  Christians,  in  which  case 
more  could  be  accomplished  with  a  few  soldiers  than  with 
many  whose  manner  of  life  was  bad.^   This  is  convincing 
evidence  that  the  military  were  the  backbone  of  conquest, 
at  least  until  sudi  time  as  a  region  became  well  settled  by 
Spaniards ;  missions  were  an  effective  and  necessary  agency, 
but  they  depended  on  military  aid.    What  is  more  to  the 
point  here,  this  memorial  helps  to  show  how  far  Alta  Cali- 
fornia was  from  being  on  a  safe,  wellrsettled  basis.^ 

*  For  the  memorial,  C-3166.  a  letter  to  Arriaga  of  the  same  date, 

^The  memorial  was  enclosed  with     C-3155.     Other    euolosuxw    were  a 
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As  the  year  1775  drew  to  a  doBe  6V«3rtliing  was  ripe  for 
the  arrival  of  Ansa's  settlers,  and  the  founding  of  the  new 

missions  at  San  Francisco.  Until  Anza  should  come,  there 
would  be  delay  because  of  Rivera \s  lack  of  troops.  It  was 
this  which  caused  Rivera  to  write  to  Bucarely,  August  8, 
1775,  that  he  intended  to  postpone  exploring  San  Fran- 
cisco until  Anza's  arrival,  wlien  he  would  erect  the  two 
missioiLs  and  the  fort.  For  the  latter  he  intended  to  install 
two  of  the  four  cannon  at  Monterey.  Bucarely  replied, 
January  20,  1776,  signifying  his  approval,  and  suggesting 
that  the  two  cannon  be  carried  from  Monterey  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  San  Carlos  when  that  boat  should  take  the 
suppUes  that  were  to  be  given  to  the  new  settlements,** 
Meanwhile,  not  only  Sena,  but  also  the  other  FernandinoB 
in  Alia  Califomia  were  impatient  for  new  nussions,  there 
being  more  miasionaries  at  the  time  than  the  existing  num- 
ber of  missions  required.  Palou's  letter  of  September  14, 
1775,  to  Father  Superior  Pangua  voices  this  eagerness  of 
the  Fmandinoi,  He  wrote  that  he  was  only  a  super- 
numeraiy  at  San  Carlos,  but  wished  aetive  service  in  this 
field  of  innumerable  heathen  awaiting  conversion.  Rivera 
was  obdurate  and  immutable,  however,  being  incapable  of 
agreeing  to  anything  that  he  had  not  first  proposed,  on 
which  account  Serra  was  not  wont  to  insist  very  much,  but 
gave  Bivera  mere  hints,  and  said  no  more,  if  he  got  a  nega- 
tive answer.  This  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  Palou, 
who  was  impatient  for  new  missions,  and  grieved  to  see  so 
many  Indians  dying  without  baptism.  Serra  had  not  in- 
sisted more,  as  he  did  not  widli  to  break  with  liivera,  whose 
help  was  important.'*' 

An  account  of  mission  progress  in  Alta  Cahfornia  during 
1775  may  now  be  given,  although  it  was  not  until  Decem- 
ber 27,  1776,  that  Bucarely  was  able  to  remit  this  infor- 

pamphlet  of  Father  Alonso  de  Bena-  of  the  1774  Rivera  expedition,  C^2762 ; 

vides  of  New  \fr<xico  in  7631,  in  which  and  Campa'^^dinryof  tiMHeoeto'VQgrasD 

^e  incident  of  Mariu  de  JesAs  de  of  1775,  C-2^i7U. 

Agreda  is  diacuaeed,  C-28;   Creepf's         «Af.C.H.,  P^ot.  8L  Poptn,  I, 

diuy  of  the  1772  Facea  expeditaon.  199-94. 

G-l»;  FlBlla*8  diuy  of  the  Pta        •  M.N.»  Doe.  Aii.  ITit.  CoL.  O. 
voyafe  of  1774,  C-9640;  Palou'e  diaiy 
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mation  to  Spain.^  The  following  tables  show  the  totals  al 
the  end  of  both  1774  and  1775,  and  indicate  the  inerease 
in  the  latter  year. 


Progress  of  Conversion 


1774 

833 

124 

74 

759 

1776 

1725 

284 

419 

1280 

Increase    .  . 

802 

160 

345 

521 

Domsno  Animals 


CoWH 

Sheep 

GOATH 

Pl08 

Marea 

HOBSBS 

1774 
1775 

Increase 

304 
447 

170 
191 

95 
145 

130 
131 

31 
60 

69 
68 

85 
98 

5  ^ 

143 

21 

50 

1 

30[8u;J 

-1 

13 

Chops 


Whiat 
Sown 

Chop 

Maizk 
Sowx 

CBor 

KlDNEY- 
MMAM  BOWM 

Cbop 

Baslrt 
Sown 

Cbop 

1774 
1775 

22.5 
34 

475 
1029 

103 

540 
074 

13.5 

26 

40 

45.5 

18 

118 

Increase  . 

11.5 

554 

40  l»ic] 

434 

12.5 

5.5 

18 

118 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  year  had  been  a  good  one  from  the 
standpoint  of  conversions.  A  striking  feature  was  the  pro- 
nounced increase  in  the  number  of  deaths.  *  Was  the  in- 
ferior race  already  giving  way  in  the  presence  of  civilisation? 
The  most  important  set  of  figures  is  the  one  concerning 
domestic  animals.  They  were  still  too  few  to  insure  the 
permanence  of  Alta  Catifomia.  Crops  had  about  doubled 
as  compared  with  the  yield  of  the  previous  year.  In  that 
respect  the  province  seemed  well  on  the  way  to  prosperity.** 
There  were  still  no  settlers  but  the  soldiers  and  friars  and 
the  few  families  that  Rivera  had  brought. 

»  C-^IO.  a  /ttnaaa  being  about  1.6  buaheb. 

«  The  amouate  given  an  in  fantgatt        ■  For  the  mlado,  C-Mll. 
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Not  content  with  the  manilold  aetivitieB  that  he  had 
already  set  on  foot  to  insure  the  preservation  of  Alta  Calt« 
fomiai — by  an  increase  in  number  and  efficiency  of  the 
provision  boats,  by  the  voyages  to  the  nortliweBt  coasti  by 
projects  in  relation  to  the  Ansa  route  for  facilitating  trans- 
,  mission  of  settlers  and  domestic  animals  and  the  occupation 
of  San  FrandscOy  and  by  the  Crame  ei^tedition  to  find  an 
easier  route  for  the  trani^rtation  of  artalleiy  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  ^  Bucaiely  was  meditating  yet 
other  projects  with  the  same  object  in  view.  One  was  the 
discoveiy  of  new  routes,  a  more  northerly  and  more  direct 
route  than  Anza's  from  Sonora  to  Monterey,  another  from 
New  Mexico  to  Alta  Califomia,  and  another  from  Sonora 
to  New  Mexico.  Another  project  was  to  take  the  second 
step  in  closing  the  gap  between  Sonora,  the  Califomias,  and 
New  Mexico  by  founding  missions  and  presidios  along  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  rivers;  this  done,  but  little  more  would 
be  necessary  before  Sonora  would  become  an  interior  prov- 
ince, with  the  two  California^  as  one  fairly  accessible, 
natural  frontier,  and  New  Mexico  another. 

Steps  were  taken  in  1775-76  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
of  routes.  Tlie  New  Mexico  to  Alta  California  route  was 
in  fact  discovered  through  the  separate  explomtions  of 
Father  Escalante  from  New  Mexico  and  Father  Garc6s 
from  Alta  California.  Both  reached  Moqui.  Escalante 
and  Dominguez  attempted  without  success  to  find  a  more 
northerly  route  from  Santa  to  Monterey.  Proposab 
were  made  lor  opening  a  direct  route  from  Sonora  to  New 
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iMexico,  but  except  for  Garc^s'  journey  by  way  of  the  Colo- 
rado; nuthmg  was  accomplished,  and  the  same  held  true 
of  the  projected  more  northerly  route  from  Sonora  to  Mon- 
terey. More  was  not  done,  because  a  second  Anza  expedi- 
tion and  the  occupation  of  the  Gila  and  Ck>lorado  were 
necessary  preliminaries.  The  first  of  these  projects  was 
fuliilied,  Anza  going  overland  to  Alta  California  with  so 
many  families  of  settlers  and  domestic  animals  that  the 
permanence  of  the  nr  \v  establishments,  although  not  on  a 
strong  basis,  was  assured.  The  expedition  reached  Alta 
California  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  possible  loss  of  the 
provinoe  as  a  result  of  a  dangerous  Indian  uprising  at  San 
Diego.  Furthermore,  aft^  Ansa's  departure,  a  settlement 
was  made  at  San  Francisco,  an  important  step  in  Bucarely's 
programme  of  defence  against  foreign  attack*  A&sa,  Garc^, 
Dias,  Oconor,  and  Bucarely  himself  were  among  those  who 
favored  placing  Spanish  establishments  at  the  two  rivers, 
especiaUy  in  tibe  Yiuna  co^mtiy.  Ansa's  march,  Oarers' 
stay  at  the  junction  and  his  ezplorationsi  Vel^ques's  dis- 
covery of  a  route  from  Baja  Califoinia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado,  the  visit  of  the  Yuma  chief  Pahna  to  Mexico 
City,  and  the  child-like  desire  of  the  Indians  for  missions 
were  factors  tending  to  bring  the  event  closer.  Just  as 
Bucardy  was  about  to  act,  however,  the  new  government 
of  the  c&mandaneia  general  was  promulgated,  placing  these 
matters  under  the  direction  of  Teodoro  de  Croix. 


Many  proposals  tending  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
projects  which  are  the  subject  of  this  chapter  had  been 
made  in  years  past,  some  of  which  have  already  been  noticed. 
The  success  of  Anza's  first  expedition  led  to  a  renewal  of 
these  suggestions.  Anza  is  said  to  have  proposed  founding 
missions  on  the  Colorado  when  he  was  at  Mexico  in  1774, 
but  was  opposed  to  such  foundations  on  the  Gila  because 
of  the  danger  from  Apache  raids.  The  estabhshinir  of 
missions  on  the  Colorado,  he  had  said,  should  he  preceded 
by  explorations,  and  a  presidio  should  be  placed  there  for 
their  protection.   A  letter  from  Oconor  to  Garc6s  at  this 
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time  indicates  that  official  sanction  had  already  been  ob- 
tained for  a  transfer  of  the  presidios  of  Horcasitas  and 
Buenavista  to  the  Gila  and  Colorado.* 

Bucarely's  letter  of  January  2,  1775,  to  Garc6s  tended 
toward  carrying  out  the  suggestion  attributed  to  Anza. 
Bucarely  had  just  received  the  Carets  diary  of  1774,  Garcte 
liaving  mnained  behind  on  the  Gila,  after  Anza's  departure, 
to  make  further  explorationB.  In  his  diary  Garc^s  had  in- 
dicated a  number  of  places  where  miasions  mig^t  be  placed, 
the  natiTes  being  ready  for  oonveraion.  Bucarely  said 
that  he  was  particularly  eager  to  found  missions  among 
the  Yumas,  who  seemed  so  desirous  of  having  them,  and  he 
informed  Qarc6»  of  the  plans  for  a  new  expedition  on  a 
TESt  scale  under  Ansa's  leadership,  with  Font  to  take  ob- 
servations of  latitude.  Believing  that  Garcte  would  like 
to  have  a  part  in  it,  Bucarely  had  already  asked  the  Father 
Superior  at  Quer6tan>  to  allow  Garc6s  to  go*  Bucarely 
desired  him  to  go  only  to  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and 
Gila,  and  there  to  await  Ansa's  return.  In  the  meantime 
he  could  explore  that  region,  treat  with  the  neighboring 
tribes,  and  find  out  their  disposition  for  the  catechism  and 
vassalage  to  the  king.  lie  reminded  Garces  that  this 
would  be  an  important  service,  because  it  might  be  the 
basis  of  future  measures.* 

Bucarely  had  written  to  Governor  Crespo  on  September 
21,  1774,  asking  his  opiniou  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
Anza  expedition.  Crespo's  reply,  December  15,  1774, 
reached  Mexico  after  the  expedition  had  been  authorized, 
and  proveci  to  have  a  more  direct  relation  to  the  projects 
now  being  considered;  the  influence  of  Garc6s^  ideas  is 
ap])ar(nt  throughout  the  letter.  Crespo  regarded  himself 
as  qualified  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority,  be- 
cause he  had  made  an  exploration  of  the  Gila  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  junction  with  the  San  Pedro,  and  had  talked 
with  Garc6s.  Such  an  expedition  as  Anza's  was  necessary 
to  accomplish  an  extension  of  the  faith,  and  for  that  pur^ 

1  Boocxoit,   An*,    dt    New   lf«v.,         *  A.Q.P.,  Historia,  v.  62. 
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pose  he  would  place  munioiiB^  not  only  at  San  Fnokdaeo, 
but  alflo  among  the  dooile  natives  of  the  Colorado  and 
Gila.  This  likewise  would  insure  the  route,  would  aid  in 
suppl3dng  the  Califoniias  (for  these  regions  were  adapted 
to  agriculture  and  stock-raising);  would  serve  as  a  check 
against  the  Apaches,  partially  through  the  aid  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  two  rivers,  and  would  facilitate  a  passage  to 
New  Mexico  and  the  reduction  of  ^loqui.  Coining  more 
directly  to  the  expedition,  Crespo  was  inclined  to  disparage 
many  of  its  projects.  The  presidio  at  San  Francisco  ought 
to  be  delayed  until  it  cuuld  be  learned  where  the  best  site 
for  it  would  be,  bearing  in  mind  the  possible  establishing 
of  communications  with  the  east  [New  Mexico].  Much  of 
the  route  discovered  by  Anza  was  a  stretch  of  sand,  im- 
passable for  large  parties,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  water, 
and  there  was  a  hke  scarcity  between  Caborca  and  the 
Yuma  country,  on  which  account  the  expedition  ought  to 
go  by  way  of  the  Gila  River,  cross  the  Colorado  in  the 
land  of  the  Jalchedunes  above  the  junction  of  the  ziveiBy 
and  from  there  take  a  direct  route  to  Monterey.  The 
passage  of  the  Colorado  might  present  some  diflEiculty,  but 
the  rest  of  the  march  ought  to  be  easy.  The  mountains 
were  a  guarantee  of  the  existence  of  water,  and  the  distance 
should  not  be  great ;  Garo6s  had  said  that  the  Jalchedunes 
were  accustomed  to  trade,  throun^  the  agency  of  inter- 
vening tribeS;  with  the  Indians  of  the  coast,  which  was 
four  days'  journey  away.  At  any  rate,  it  would  always 
be  possible  to  descend  the  Colorado  to  the  junction,  and 
proceed  from  there.  Unless  in  case  of  raids  of  the  ApacheSy 
the  proposed  route  was  easy,  as  far  as  the  Colorado  River. 
The  Apache  danger  could  be  remedied  by  establishing  three 
presidios,  one  of  which  might  be  at  the  Colorado  River. 
There  should  be  two  missions  among  the  Pimas  Gilefios, 
who  were  eager  for  them,  besides  which  their  help  against 
the  Apaches  could  be  counted  upon.  Following  Aiiza's 
expedition  the  viceroy  should  await  exact  reports  before 
taking  further  action,  unless  he  should  decide  to  establish 
the  missions  and  presidios  just  mentioned,  in  which  case, 
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c:ittle  and  provisions  might  be  sent  there,  but  not  settlers ; 
the  latter  should  wait  until  it  could  bo  ascertained  how  many 
would  be  needed.    Although  the  route  to  Monterey,  thence- 
forth, would  be  farther  north,  a  mission  might  be  erected 
among  the  Yumas  for  the  sake  of  harmony.  Coming 
then  to  the  plan  which  seemed  to  him  the  must  miportant 
of  all,  the  exploration  of  routes  to  Moqui  and  New  Mexico, 
Crespo  gave  a  number  of  reasons  why  he  thought  it  feasible. 
Carets  had  obtamed  information  from  the  Indians  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Moqui  was  only  about  seven  days 
distant  from  the  Gila,  and  seven  more  from  New  Mexico* 
Further  proof  of  a  route  to  Moqui  was  that  the  Jalchedunes 
had  dark  woollen  blankets  of  Moqui  make.   Above  all,  a 
Pima  Gilefio,  captured  by  the  Apaches  three  or  four  years 
before,  had  said  that  he  was  taken  in  five  days  to  a  place 
where  he  saw  a  religious  say  mass,  and  where  there  were 
Indians  with  Moqui  blankets.   He  escaped,  and  got  back  to 
his  tribe  after  seven  days,  traveling  only  by  night.  He  must 
have  been  in  New  Mexico,  thought  Crespo.   An  expedition 
to  New  Mexico  ought,  therefore,  to  be  attempted.  In 
conclusion,  Crespo  remarked  that  he  contemplated  a  dif* 
ferent  commander  for  this  expedition,  for  extended  explo- 
rations would  be  necessary,  requiring  an  officer  of  particu- 
larly good  qualificationB  and  conspicuous  talents.  With 
an  attempt  at  modesty,  Crespo  then  offered  his  own  ser- 
vices.'   As  immediately   affecting  the  Anza  expedition, 
Crespo's  pluns  had  no  chance  of  adoption,  oven  had  they 
been  received  before  that  expedition  was  autliorized.  ,They 
involve4  considerable  expense  and  delay  m  the  Alta  Cali- 
fornia settlements,  vvliieh  were  at  this  time  Bucarely's 
chief  concern.    Crespo,  in  Sonora,  where  foreign  aggres- 
sion was  inconceivable,  could  not  grasp  the  importance  of 
founding  San  Francisco.    In  spite  of  Cre^^po's  cool  conceit, 
however,  Biicarely  gave  his  plans  serious  consideration,  for 
in  many  respects  tiiey  accorded  with  Bucarely's  policy  of 
northwestward  advance.    Crespo's  projects  found  support, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  from  Garc6s.   The  latte 
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was  on  his  way  to  Mexico  to  report  in  person  to  Bucarely, 
when  lie  received  a  letter  from  the  Fatiier  Superior  of  the 
college  at  Quer6tarO|  informing  him  of  the  decision  for  tiie 
new  Ansa  expedition,  and  the  part  that  he  was  to  play  in  it. 
Being  at  the  time  at  the  mission  of  Ures,  Grarc^  got  Father 
DiaZy  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  expedition  of  the 
previous  year,  to  write  a  statement,  March  21,  1775,  of 
Garc^s'  opinions  on  the  needs  of  the  frontier.  Diaz  added 
that  he  too  agreed  with  the  recommendations  of  Garc6s. 

The  new  Anza  expedition  would  serve  a  good  purpose, 
they  said,  but  they  did  not  think  that  Anza,  embarrassed 
as  he  would  be  by  conducting  famihes,  could  hope  to  make 
any  new  explorations.  Yet,  explorations  were  necessary, 
as  the  present  route  to  Alta  California  had  many  difficul- 
ties, especially  from  lack  of  water.  There  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  separate  expedition,  designed  to  explore  a  new 
route  to  Alta  California,  and  not  only  that,  but  also  a  route 
to  New  Mexico.  If  decided  upon,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  intrust  its  execution  to  Governor  Crespo,  who  was  well 
fitted  for  an  undertaking  of  this  nature.  As  to  Bucarely's 
suggestion  that  Garc^s  explore  the  Colorado  River  with  a 
view  to  founding  missions  there,  Garc^  was  in  full  accord 
with  the  plan,  but  it  was  even  more  desirable  to  found  them 
on  the  Gila,  for  the  following  reasons :  the  great  desire  of 
the  Fimas  Gileiios  for  missions,  as  evidenced  by  their  re- 
peated petitions  for  missionaries ;  the  aid  which  they  had 
givmi  in  the  past  against  the  Apaches;  their  intelligence, 
in  which  respect  they  were  in  advance  of  the  other  Indians 
of  that  region ;  their  ability  to  assure  communication  with 
both  Monterey  and  New  Mexico,  better  than  the  Yumas 
could;  and  the  great  fertility  of  their  lands.  The  only 
objection  would  be  the  increased  expense  necessitated  by 
some  additional  troops  for  the  new  foundations.  That 
led  the  two  Fathers  to  make  a  suggestion  which  if  adopted 
would  aid  the  provinces,  and  not  greatly  increase  expense. 
The  presidios  as  then  arranged  were  not  able  to  keep  out  the 
Apaches,  being  too  far  apart.  Moreover,  there  were  so 
many  presidios  with  duties  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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fighting  the  Apaches,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  soldier  able 
to  give  his  attention  to  punishing  them,  the  time  being  taken 
up  in  guarding  the  horses  of  the  presidio,  escorting  pre- 
sidial  property  from  place  to  place,  and  in  other  like  duties.^ 
It  was  possible  to  aid  the  proposed  missions,  without  greatly 
increasing  the  forces,  they  said,  by  a  dhange  in  the  regjlor 
menio  for  the  location  of  the  presidios.   Horcasitas  and 
Buenavista  might  be  suppressed,  leaving  detachments  of 
ten  and  fifteen  men  respectively,  as  a  check  against  the 
Fimas  of  Suaqui  and  the  Sens.   Altar  might  retain  fifteen 
men,  to  attend  to  the  Pimas  Piatos  and  western  Papa- 
gueria.    San  Bernardino,  the  site  proposed  for  Fronteras 
in  the  reglametito,  was  a  good  location.    That  might  have 
eighty  men  for  use   af:^ainst  the  Apaches.    Terrenate,  or- 
dered to  Nutrias,  would  be  better  located  at  Santa  Cruz, 
thirty-five  leagues  from  San  Bernardino  ;  that,  too,  should 
have  eighty  men,  attending  principally  to  the  Apaches. 
Tubac  might  be  moved  to  the  junction  of  the  San  Pedro 
Kiver  and  Santa  Teresa  Creek,  twenty  leagues  from  Santa 
Cruz,  rather  than  to  Anvaca^  as  it  was  planned  to  do.  That 
should  have  mnety  men,  in  order  to  protect  the  Gila  mis- 
sions and  punish  the  Apaches.    Instead  of  placing  Altar 
between  Caborca  and  Bisani,  as  provided  in  the  reglamerUo, 
it  was  most  important  that  it  be  placed  about  thirty  leagues 
norUieast  of  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  with  a 
garrison  of  fifty  or  sixty  soldiers,  to  sustain  the  projected 
Colorado  missions.   These  changes  would  not  add  greatly 
to  expense.   A  hundred  more  soldiers  in  Sonora  might  be 
advisable ;  but  they  were  needed  anyway,  if  the  effronteries 
of  the  Apaches  were  to  be  checked.   The  two  Fathers  men- 
tioned six  prominent  advantages  of  their  proposal,  only 
one  of  which  need  be  noticed  here,  —  that  it  would  be  most 
helpful  in  assuring  routes  to  Monterey  and  New  Mexico. 
As  to  the  objection  that  the  Marqu^  de  Rubf  had  studied 
the  situation  before  suggesting  the  reglamentOf  times  had 
changed  matters,  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  Monterey,  the 

♦This  sremfl  to  refer  to  thr  pre-     another  indication  of  the  crift  frcm 
8tdi08  as  a  kiad  of  military  ranch,  —     which  the  fronUer  provinoea  suffered. 
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suppression  of  tbe  Sens  and  Pimas  Piatos,  and  the  new 
missions  proposed  for  the  Colorado  having  presented  a 
situation,  which  the  warquis  himself  would  recognize  as 
different,  if  he  were  pn  sent.* 

Bucarely  wrote  to  Arriap:a  of  the  plan  at  considerable 
length,  May  27,  1775,  saying  that  although  he  considered 
it  well  thought  out,  he  had  said  in  reply  only  that  he  was 
examining  it  to  determine  what  was  best  to  do.  Oconor 
was  just  about  to  enter  Sonora  to  review  the  presidios,  and 
to  treat  of  their  changes  of  site ;  so  Bucarely  had  sent  him 
a  copy  of  the  memorial  with  a  request  for  his  opinion,  not 
to  be  given,  however,  until  after  receipt  by  him  of  opinions 
from  Goyemors  Crespo  of  Sonora  and  Mendinueta  of  New 
Mexico.  Bucarely  was  especially  desirous  of  Oconor'a 
opinion  as  to  the  expense  that  it  would  occasion,  saying  that 
although  obliged  to  avoid  superflous  expenditure  he  would 
not  fail  to  assent  to  a  necessary  amount,  once  an  evil  sit- 
uation demanded  correction,  until  a  remedy  should  be 
secured.  Until  he  should  hear  from  Oconor  he  would  do 
nothing.*  Arriaga's  approval  came  in  due  course,  dated 
September  6,  1775.^  Thus  it  was  that  the  GarcN^s-Dfas 
representation  was  marked  Suspended  until  the  reporto 
of  Oconor  and  Mendinueta  come.'' 

The  writer  has  not  seen  memorials  of  Crespo  and  Oconor 
concerning  the  Garc6s-Dlaz  plan,  but  it  is  certain  that 
Oconor  favored  it,  aiul  prol)uljIe  that  Crespo  did,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  memunal  already  quoted.  Oconor's  report 
recommended  transferring  the  presidios  of  Horcasitas  and 
Buenavista  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers.*  Mendi- 
nueta's  opinion  was  influenced  by  the  explorations  and  re- 
ports of  a  New  Mexican  friar,  P^ather  Silvestre  V^lez  de 
Escalante.  "In  June  1775,  or  possibly  1774,  lie  spent 
eight  days  in  the  Moqui  towns,  tr}nng  in  vain  to  reacli  the 
Rio  Grande  de  Cosninas  beyond.  In  a  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor he  gave  a  description  of  the  pueblos  .  .  .  and  his 

»  A.G.P.,  IVtft.  luL,  V.  88.  a  Bucarely  letter  of  March  27,  1776 

•C-2917.                       'C-29S4.  (C~3180).  and  in  Ooonor's  memorial 

■  Bolton.  (TiMde,  102.  Additional  evi-  to  Teodoro  de  Croix  of  July  22.  1777 

deaee  of  Oeomr**  opinion  •Pfwon  in  (C-SdOO). 
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ideas  of  what  should  be  done.  He  earnestly  recommended 
.  .  .  that  the  Moquis  should  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms  and 
a  presidio  establiidLed  there.  ...  As  to  the  xoutesj  Eacar 
lante  thought  from  what  he  could  learn  by  Indian  reports 
that  the  way  from  Tenenate  by  the  Gila  and  thence  north 
to  Zufii  woidd  not  be  very  difficult ;  that  the  central  route 
from  the  Colorado  to  Moqui  would  probably  be  found 
impracticable;  but  that  the  best  of  all  was  one  leading 
from  Monterey  eastward  in  a  nearly  direct  line  to  Santa 

Mendinueta's   report  to  Oconor,   November  9,  1775, 
begins  by  giving  a  description  of  the  province  of  Moqui, 
relying  on  Escalante's  account.    The  Moquis  numbered 
about  7494  persons,  and  were  prosperous,  having  good 
crops  of  grain  and  a  number  of  domestic  animals,  particu- 
larly sheep.    Their  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  elders,  who  exercised  absolute  authority.    They  were 
a  peaceful  people,  engaging  somewhat  in  trade,  but  they 
were  opposed  to  Christianityi  and,  moreover,  were  enemies 
of  the  Apaches.   They  coidd  not  be  conquered  by  force 
of  arms  without  endangering  the  Spanish  foothold  in  New 
Mexico,  for  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  fight  the  Yutas 
and  Nayaj6s.   The  only  practicable  method  of  conquest 
was  by  sending  missionaries  with  gifts  for  the  chiefs,  who 
might  thus  permit  the  CathoHo  faith  to  be  taught.  There 
were  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  route  to  Sonora.  Ber- 
nardo Miera,  who  took  part  in  a  campaign  of  1747,  said  that 
there  was  a  route  by  way  of  the  Bio  de  San  Francisco^®  to 
the  Qila.   In  that  campaign  the  Spaniards  from  New 
Mexico  got  within  three  days  and  a  half  of  Terrenate,  ac- 
cording to  some  Pimas  whom  they  encountered.  Mardal 
Barrera,  commanding  an  expedition  of  ZuiLis  against  the 
Apaches  in  1754,  captured  a  Christian  mestizo ,  Manuel 
Tomds,  by  name,  who  h:ui  been  taken  by  the  Apaches  near 
Terrenate,  and  carried  to  tlie  place  where  Barrera  came  upon 
him.    Therefore,  Sonora  was  not  far  away  and  communi- 

*  Baaoroft,  Ari*.  ±  New  Utx,^  260-  Not  to  be  oonfuaed  with  the  great 
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cations  were  not  difficult,  provided  the  Apaches  might  be 

pacified,  but  that  was  essential." 

Meanwhile,  the  second  Ansa  eiqpedition  had  started. 
(Contemporaneous  with  it  was  another  of  lesser  note,  but 
worthy  of  record.  The  leader  was  Job6  Vel&sques,  an  a{- 
firez  of  Baja  Caiifoima.  From  a  Bucarely  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1776,  we  learn  that  he  was  stationed  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  peninsula,  and  had  been  described 
by  Neve  as  an  useful  officer.^*  An  account  of  the  VeUzques 
expedition  appeals  in  a  letter  written  by  him,  December 
8,  1775,  to  certain  micMsionaries  of  the  peninsula.  Neve 
had  ordered  him  to  explore  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf, 
and  a  valley  that  had  been  observed  near  that  coast,  where- 
upon Vel&zquez  left  Velicatd  on  November  17,  proceeded 
throui^h  tJie  valley  mentioned  without  encountering  any 
obstacle,  not  even  a  small  hill,  and  eventually  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado.  The  Colorado  came  flowing 
through  beautiful  valleys,  he  said,  so  level  and  pleasing  that 
he  thanked  God  at  seeing  them.  Only  on  the  Sonora  coast 
were  there  any  hills.  The  lands  traversed  were  suited  to 
mission  work,  being  well  wooded,  and  having  many  streams 
of  running  water,  much  pasture,  and  many  Indian  callages. 
Seeing  that  there  were  only  four  in  his  {)ar(y,  some  Indians 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  had  threatened  them,  l)ut 
desisted  when  Velazquez's  men  put  hands  to  their  weapons. 
The  route  had  been  north  to  east  from  VeUcatd,  and  west, 
coming  back.  Velizquez  did  not  know  where  he  would 
come  out  on  the  return  march,  but  he  came  upon  the  Alta 
California  road  between  Santa  Isabel  and  San  Rafael^ 
about  sixteen  leagues  north  of  the  new  Dominican  mission 
of  Santo  Domingo,  reaching  that  mission  on  November 
26.^^  '^The  expedition  is  mentioned  by  Bucarely  in  a  letter 
of  March  27,  1776.  He  referred  to  Garc^'  reports  from  the 
Colorado  Biver  of  tiie  inclination  of  the  natives  there  to 
receive  the  faith,  and  said  that  he  was  alBO  sending  news  of 
VeUzques's  expedition,  because  of  its  immediate  connec- 

u  A.G.P..  Hi^taria,  v.  63.  u  A.G.P.,  Hiataria,  62. 
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tion  with  the  accounts  ci  Qarc^  He  then  descnbed  the 
journey  in  ahnost  the  same  temus  that  Veldzquez  had 
used  in  the  letter  just  described.    Consag  in  1746  could 

not  have  seen  the  valley  through  which  Veldzquez  travelled, 
said  Bucarely.  or  he  would  not  have  described  the  land  as 
lacking  in  inhabitants  and  full  of  saud-duiies,  the  con- 
trary being  the  fact.  Tlus  expedition  proved  that  missions 
on  the  Colorado  could  be  assisted  from  Baja  California,  as 
well  as  from  Sonora,  thus  assuring,  so  much  the  more,  the 
route  to  Alta  California.  He  was  in  favor  of  serious  at- 
tempts for  a  thorough  occupation  of  the  Califomias,  liiind- 
ftil  also  of  the  discoveries  that  mic;ht  afteru'fird  be  made 
between  New  Mexico  and  Alta  Cahfornia,  a  matter  to  which 
he  was  devoting  much  attention.  In  conclusion,  he  told  of 
the  remarkable  progress  being  made  at  the  new  Dominican 
nuBBion  of  Rosario  de  Vifiadaco,  172  Indians  having  been 
converted  since  his  preceding  report."  This  letter  is  note- 
worthy evidence  of  Bucarely's  plans.  All  it  drew  from 
GittveS;  however,  was  an  acknowledgement,^^  not  that  the 
new  ministro  genmd  was  not  interested,  but  possibly  be- 
eause  the  affair  had  by  that  time  fallen  within  the  authority 
of  the  eomandante  general^  replacing  the  viceroy. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  Ansa  expedition.**  The  roster 
of  the  e^qpedition  as  it  left  Tubac  is  worth  quoting,  as  it 
bears  directly  on  the  objects  which  were  intended  to  be 
accomplidied : 


lieutenant-Cokmel  Ansa   1 

Fathers  Font,  Garc6si,  and  ESzarch   3 

The  purveyor,  Mariano  Vidal   1 

Lieutenant  Jofl6  Joaquin  Moraga   1 

Sergeant  Juan  Pablo  Grijalva   1 

Veteran  soldiers  from  the  presidios  of  Sonora    ...  8 

Recruits    20 

.  Veteraiib  from  Tubac,  Anza's  escort   10 


>*G-8184.  garda  evento.  except  so  far  as  they  are 

>•  C-3274.  diacusied  in  the  official  oorreapondeooe. 

*•  Thia,  like  the  fint  expedition,  witt  A  ooiiflid«ffli«ic»i  of  the  diaries  of  the 

be  traftted  in  eummaiy  feahioa  ee  »-  expedition  ftppeeia  in  an  appendix. 
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Wives  of  the  aoldiera  "   29 

PeraoDB  of  both  sexes  bdongiiig  to  f amiHes  of  the  said 

thirty  soldiers  ^>   136 

Muleteers   20 

Herders  of  beef-cattle   3 

Servants  of  the  Fathers    4 

Indian  interpreters   3 

Total    240 


The  vast  total  of  1050  domestic  animals  was  taken,  to 
wit: 

Mules  with  provisions,  munitions,  Anza's  equipment, 

and  gifts  for  the  Indians   140 

Mules  carrying  private  effects  of  the  soldiers    ...  25 

Horses,  including  also  some  saddle>mules     ....  500 

Mares,  colts,  and  asses    30 

Total  of  horses,  mules,  etc  695 

Cattle  for  subsistence  en  route  and  for  the  new  settle- 
ments at  San  Francisco  325 

Private  cattle  about  30 

Total  of  cattle   ^*355 

Thus,  not  only  was  Alta  Califomia's  population  to  be 
vastly  increased,  with  the  element  of  which  it  stood  most 
in  need,  families  of  settlers,  but  its  suppfy  of  domestic  an- 
imals was  to  be  nearly  doubled.  The  mules,  most  of  the 
horses  and  cattle,  and  the  very  wearing  apparel  of  the  set- 
tlers were  paid  for  at  government  expense.   Families  of 

"  01  the  thirty  aoldiera  who  were  to  statM  the  aumber  of  hones  m  340,  of 

remain  in  Alto  Galifomia,   Moraga  catUe  808,  and  doee  not  mention  tlie 

alone  wa.s  not  accompanied  by  hie  wife*  60  mares,   etc.,  and    private  cattle, 

for  she  was  ill  at  Teirenate.  (An^a,  Diar>',  A.G.P.,  Hiaturia,  v.  39t>.) 

»•  Included  in  the  group  of  136  were  Font's  list  was  made  aft<;r  the  expedi- 

some  familiM  of  settlers,  comprising.  tion  had  started,  for  on  October  22,  the 

great  and  ■mall,  eeventeen  pereons.  day  before  the  expediUbn  ktft  Tabae, 

This  group  also  included  three  infants  he  writes  that  he  did  not  set  down  the 

bom  during  the  march  from  Horca-  numbers  of  porsuus  and  animals  of  the 

sitas  to  Tubac.    Later,  five  more  chil-  expedition  because  he  had  not  ascer- 

dren  were  bom,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  tamed  ttMun.   (Font,  Urtt  diary.)  As 

tlie  aoldian  died  in  childbirth,  the  day  nfluda  nmnbar  of  panona  Fmit  and 
that  the  expedition  left  Tubac. 

**Font,     Tttbulama    diary.  Ansa 
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mMm,  whether  soldiers  or  not,  were  treated  alike,  '^re- 
ceiving  pay  for  two  years  and  rations  for  five.  The  ex* 
pense  of  eaeh  family  was  about  eight  hundred  dollars/'  * 
high  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  expedition,  when 
we  consider  the  state  d  the  Spanish  treasury. 

A  large  part  of  the  expedition  had  left  Horcasitas  on 
September  29,  1775.  Anza  did  not  consider  himself  as 
under  way,  however,  until  he  left  Tubac,  on  October  23, 
on  which  date  he  began  his  diary.  The  route  led  north  to 
the  Gila,  and  down  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Colo- 
rado, where  the  expedition  arrived  on  November  28. 
It  was  ever)^'iiere  well  received,  particularly  by  the  Yumas 
and  their  principal  chieftain,  Salvador  Palma.  The  more 
important  facts  of  the  march  are  presented  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  Bucarely  by  Anza,  all  dated  December  8,  at 
Santa  Olaya,  to  which  place  Anza  had  proceeded  sliortly 
after  arriving  at  the  junction.  In  one  of  these  letters  he 
said  that  he  had  sent  forward  a  party  of  soldiers  before 
reaching  the  junction  to  see  if  they  could  find  a  better 
route  across  the  Colorado  Desert.  They  had  rejoined 
him  at  the  jimctioni  and  reported  that  they  had  found  no 
wateTi  and  that  conditions  were  not  more  favorable  than 
those  which  had  been  known  before.  He  would  take  the 
same  route  as  before,  therefore,  but  in  three  divisions,  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  divisions  would  march 
a  day  apart,  uniting  again  at  San  Gregorio  on  the  other 
side  of  the  desert.  This  was  a  difficult  stretch,  and  would 
cause  a  bss  of  some  animals,  for  they  were  already  weak 
from  their  long  journey,  and  would  have  to  go  with  almost 
no  food  for  two  days  in  crossing  the  desert.^  In  a  second 
letter  he  said  that  he  had  met  with  delays  which  might 
cause  him  to  change  his  original  plan  of  seeking  a  direct 
route  to  Monterey,  and  go  first  to  San  Oabriel,  being  forced 
to  this  measure  by  a  possible  faihiie  of  provisions,  because 
he  had  planned  for  only  a  seventy  day^'  march.  He  might 
have  to  push  ahead  himself,  therefore,  leaving  his  sick  at 

»  Bancroft,  Col..  I,  aB8.Gr.ap-        « A.O.P.*  HMoris,  SOS. 
(Mndu  lY. 
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San  Gabriel.^"  A  third  letter  explained  why  hp  had  been 
delayed,  despite  the  vicoroy's  order  to  hurry  to  Aita  Cali- 
fornia. It  had  been  due  to  sickness  of  the  expeditionaries. 
Usually  about  one-fourth  of  the  expedition  had  been  sick, 
and  there  were  always  two  or  three  dangerously  ill,  as  was 
the  case  at  the  moment  of  writing,  but  only  one  person,  a 
woman,  had  died.  The  greatest  delays  had  been  caused 
by  the  birth  of  children,  in  which  event  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  mother  to  ride  on  horseback  for  four  or  five  days.^ 
The  fourth  letter  related  to  the  Indians.  So  great  was  the 
docility  and  good-will  of  the  Yuxnas,  that  thanks  were  due 
the  Almighty.  In  endeavors  to  pl^ue  the  Spaniards  Sal- 
vador Falma  had  been  and  would  always  be,  he  thou^t, 
the  model.  Ansa  had  given  to  Palma  the  present  which 
Bucarely  had  sent  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Palma 
had  oome  out  to  meet  Ansa  two  days  before  Ids  arrivaL 
He  wished  Ansa  to  reiterate  his  former  request  for  mis- 
sionaries, sa3dng  that  he  and  all  his  people  were  desirous  of 
being  subject  to  tiie  religion  and  the  government  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  Anza  had  told  him  that  he  might  expect 
the  fulfilment  of  his  desires  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
fertility  of  the  plains  of  the  Colorado  River  was  more  evi- 
dent at  this  season  than  on  Anza's  first  visit,  and  he  had 
learned  that  the  Yurnas  numbered  a  third  less  tlian  he  had 
formerly  estimated  them.  The  error  had  been  caused  by 
a  failure  to  distinguish  between  inhabitants  and  visitors 
from  outside  coming  to  see  his  party.  The  same  held  true 
of  the  Cocomaricopas  and  the  Opas.  On  his  previous 
visit  Anza  had  foimd  these  and  other  tribes  engaged  in  a 
most  devastating  war,  and  he  had  bidden  them  in  the  king^s 
name,  to  cease  fighting.  Now  they  were  at  peace,  and  had 
thanked  Anza  for  it.  The  results  were  astonishing.  For- 
merly, Anza  had  been  surprised  at  the  barrenness  of  their 
river-plain ;  now  it  was  the  contraiy  that  excited  his  won- 
der. Moreover,  clothing  had  become  more  prominently  in 
evidence  than  at  the  time  of  his  former  march.^^  The  route 
from  Tubac  to  the  Gila  went  within  three  leagues  of  the 

»  A.O.P..  BUloria,  v.  896.  •  ihUU  «•  iUd. 
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Casa  Grande,  the  rum  of  a  palaee  which  the  Aztecs  were 
supposed  to  have  occupied  during  their  migration  south- 
wa^.   In  his  fifth  letter  Ansa  told  of  going  to  explore  it, 

and  he  enclosed  an  ichnographical  description.**   In  his 

sixth  letter,  Anza  said  that  he  was  leaving  Garc^s  and 
Eixarch  at  tlie  rivers,  as  Bucarely  had  planned.  Pahna  had 
said  that  he  would  answer  for  their  security  while  with  the 
Yumas.  They  had  three  interpreters  and  four  servants, 
and  Anza  enclosed  a  list  showing  the  provisions  and  animals 
lie  had  left  with  them ;  the  list  noted  a  goodly  supply  of 
food,  gifts  for  the  Indians,  hve  head  of  cattle,  and  thirteen 
Jiorses.^* 

Commentins:  on  these  reports  in  a  letter  of  March  27, 
1776,  Bucarely  said  that  he  was  only  waiting  to  see  what 
progress  Garc^s  might  make,  and  to  receive  news  from  Anza 
on  his  retunii  to  resolve  upon  missions  in  the  Colorado- 
Gila  country,  under  the  protection  of  presidios,  for  without 
them  no  progress  would  ever  be  made.  With  that  idea  in 
mind|  as  also  that  of  facilitating  communication  later  with 
Moqui  and  New  Mexico,  so  many  times  recommended 
since  the  year  1702,  a  proposal  of  Oconor's  to  transfer  the 
presidios  of  Horcasitas  and  Buenavista  to  the  two  rivers 
had  seemed  good  to  him.  The  Garc^Dfaz  plan  had  been 
to  the  same  effect,  and  had  also  asserted  that  such  estab- 
lishments would  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  Apaches,  a 
point  worthy  of  attention.  Bucarely  intended  to  await 
Ansa's  return,  however,  b^ore  taking  action.'' 

One  other  fact  wortiiy  of  note,  not  discussed  by  Anza 
in  his  letters,  but  referred  to  in  the  diaries  of  the  expedition, 
was  the  problem  of  crossing  the  Colorado  River,  a  much 
more  serious  matter  than  it  had  been  with  his  light  expedi- 
tion of  1774.  Font  states  that  the  ford  by  which  Anza 
had  crossed  the  river  in  1774  no  longer  existed,  for  the 
current  had  deepened  the  river  at  that  place.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  then  the  season  when  the  Colorado  was 

»Jbid  Al8oC-3044.  For  the  plan,  «^C-3183.  Ackiiowl©d«ed  by  G41- 
C-3045.  vw.  July  9.  ma  0-327C 

A.OJ».,  Hittoria,  v.  a96. 
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at  its  lowest;  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  river  there.* 
Ansa  remarks  that  he  at  first  planned  to  get  the  expedition 
across  on  rafts,  but  the  Indians  told  him  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  because  the  water  was  too  cold  [for  Indiana  would 
have  had  to  swim  with  the  raft  to  guide  it],  and,  at  any  rate, 
they  could  not  get  more  than  one  raft  across  a  day,  and 
even  then  there  would  be  danger  of  its  being  upset.  This 
would  have  occasioned  a  long  delay,  and  Uierefore  Ansa 
himsdif  spent  the  morning  of  November  29  in  search  of  a 
ford.  He  foimd  one  above  the  junction,  where  the  river 
divided  into  three  shallow  branches,  but  at  a  place  impos- 
sible of  approach  on  horseback  because  of  the  thickness  of 
the  forest.  Consequently,  Anza  hud  his  men  clear  a  way 
that  afternoon,  and  on  the  next  day  the  entire  expedition 
crossed  the  river  in  safety.^ 

Anza  left  Santa  Olaya  on  December  9,  followed  by  Gri- 
jalva  on  the  10th,  and  by  Moraga  on  the  11th.  The 
passage  of  the  desert  was  successfully  accomplished,  but 
Mora*^a's  division  endured  great  hardsliips.  All  were 
reunited  on  1  )('(:('mber  17  at  San  Sebastiiiii,  wlicncn  they 
proceeded  togrtlier  to  San  Gabriel,  arriving  January  4, 
1776.  The  expedition  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold 
en  route,  and  had  lost  about  a  hundred  animals,  but  no 
human  life.  To  have  crossed  such  a  stretch  of  territory, 
including  the  Colorado  Desert,  with  such  a  large  party  of 
both  sexes  and  ail  ages,  and  not  to  lose  a  life  must  indeed 
be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  achievement.  The  scores  of 
deaths  among  those  attempting  to  follow  the  same  route 
in  the  days  of  the  gold  rush  to  Cahfomia  are  testimony  to 
the  hardihood  and  endurance  of  eighteenth  centuiy  Span- 
iards of  the  frontier. 

In  fact  the  expeditionaries  may  have  been  in  greater 
danger  than  th^  realized.  Oarcte  is  authority  that  the 
high  regard  in  which  Anza  was  held  by  the  Indians  was  all 
that  saved  his  party  from  being  attacked  on  the  march  to 
San  Gabriel.   A  rebellion  had  broken  out  at  San  Diego, 
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November  4,  1775,  iu  which  several  Spaniards  were  killed. 
A  (jueniaya  Indian  brought  word  of  the  San  Dieg^o  (jvit- 
break,  said  Garc^s,  who  was  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  at 
the  time,  and  reported  that  several  tribes  were  already  united 
to  fight  the  Spaniards.  They  did  not  interfere  with  Anza'g 
men,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  done  no  harm,  and  be- 
cause they  were  the  Yumas'  friends.  It  was  easy  to  see^ 
remarked  Garc6s,  how  important  it  was  to  have  the  tribes 
of  the  river  friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  not  only  that  the 
latter  mi^^t  go  that  way  to  Monterey,  but  also  that  the  es- 
tablishments of  Alta  California  might  continue  to  exist. 
Gans6i  ascribed  the  prompt  pacification  of  San  Diego  to  the 
failure  of  the  Yumas  to  rise  against  the  Spaniards  at  the 
time  of  the  Quemay&'s  visit,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Que- 
may&  had  learned  there  of  the  good  treatment  that  the 
Yumas  had  experienced  at  the  hauods  of  Ansa.*^  This  fail- 
ure of  the  Yumas  to  join  against  the  Spaniards  is  the  more 
noteworthy  in  that  they  were  kinsmen  of  the  San  Diego 
Indians.  Oaro^'  opinion  is  even  more  emphatically  stated 
by  him  in  a  letter  (undated)  to  his  Father  Superior,  Diego 
Xim6nez.  The  letter  was  written  after  his  return  from  his 
wanderinfi^s  in  1776,  and  with  it  he  sent,  in  advance  of  his 
diary,  a  summary  of  all  that  he  had  done,  and  made  sug- 
gestions accordingly.  The  revolt  at  San  Diego  was  no 
reason  for  not  founding  missions  on  the  Colorado,  he  said, 
for  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Colorado  Indians  in  great 
part  caused  the  failure  of  that  rebellion,  and  that  their 
attitude  prevented  the  occurrence  of  any  mishap  to  Anza's 
expedition.'*  If  Garces'  analysis  of  the  situation  was  a 
correct  one,  then  by  his  personality  alone,  Anxa  liad  ren- 
dered an  inestimable  service  to  Alta  California,  possibly 
saving  the  establishments  there  from  destruction.  Anza, 
however,  knew  nothing  of  this  at  the  time,  and  did  not 
perhaps  appreciate  the  real  seriousne^  of  the  San  Diego 
revolt.  To  Rivera,  who  reached  San  Oabriel  the  day 
before  Ansa's  arrival,  the  affair  was  all  important.  Ansa 
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agreed  to  take  seventeen  men  and  to  accompany  Rivefs 
to  San  Diego,  for  the  time  being  exupending  the  projects 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  aecomplidi.  By  January  11^ 
when  they  reached  San  DiegOi  matters  seemed  to  have 
quieted  down. 

If  Garc6s  praised  Anza's  services  in  relation  to  the  San 
Diego  revolt  from  the  standpoint  of  his  influence  upon  the 
Ynmas,  Bucarely  was  equally  emphatic  as  to  the  impor- 
tauce  of  Anza's  presence  m  Alta  Cahfomia  at  the  time  that 
the  uprising  occurred.  In  a  letter  of  March  27,  1776,  he 
reported  that  Anza  had  reached  San  Gabriel  without  more 
serious  misfortune  than  the  loss  of  a  few  head  of  cattle 
and  some  horses.  His  arrival  was  indeed  providential,  for 
the  San  Diego  Indians  had  just  burned  the  mission  there, 
and  the  aid  of  Anza's  forces  was  just  as  if  it  had  conu  from 
Heaven,  changing  the  face  of  matters.  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  supply-ships  San  Carlos  and  Principe  arrived. 
So  the  Indians,  seeing  forces  coming  from  all  sides,  had  be- 
come afraid  that  they  were  sent  to  punish  them.  Rivera 
had  asked  for  twenty-five  more  soldieiB,  and  Bucarely  had 
ordered  Neve  to  recruit  them  in  6a j a  Cahfomia.  Some 
persons  had  made  accusations  against  the  Colorado  River 
Indians  in  connection  with  the  uprising,  but  Bucarely  heid 
them  to  be  guiltless.  ''Of  late/'  he  concluded,  ''necessity 
makes  dear  that  if  those  distant  lands  are  to  be  preserved, 
a  greater  number  of  troops  there  is  indispensable,  and  in 
consequence  a  greater  expense  from  the  royal  treasure. 
All  my  plans  are  directed  to  this  important  end,  for  I  know 
that  it  agrees  with  the  plans  of  the  Idng."  G^ves's  reply, 
July  8,  1776,  directed  that  Neve  change  his  residence  from 
Baja  to  Alta  Calif omia  as  soon  as  possible.'' 

In  the  light  of  such  documents  as  the  memorials  of  Fages 
and  the  officials  of  the  College  of  San  Fernando  concerning 
conditions  in  Alta  California,  the  San  Diego  revolt  and 
Anza*s  part  in  its  suppression,  even  although  he  was  not 
obliged  to  strike  a  blow,  are  worthy  of  special  emphasis. 
Spain's  retention  of  the  province  hung  by  a  slender  thread, 
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and  the  San  Diego  affair  had  nearly  snapped  it.  Its  full 
import  can  be  grasped  by  a  comparison  with  the  Yuma 
disaster  of  1781,  an  event  fraught  with  great  consequences 
as  we  shall  see.  Yet  the  San  Diego  revolt  was  more  widely 
planned,  had  fewer  diflficulties  to  encounter,  and  because  of 
the  distance  from  New  Spain  seemed  more  likely  to  be 
permanent  m  effect,  if  successful.  As  for  the  revolt  itself, 
littt^  need  be  said.  On  the  night  of  November  4,  1775, 
the  mission  was  attacked  by  hundreds  of  Indians.  There 
were  but  eleven  men  there  of  Spanish  blood,  but  they  de- 
fended themselves  bravely  until  morning,  when  the  Indians 
retired.  Two  Spaniards  were  killed,  including  one  of  the 
missionaries,  and  all  were  wounded,  one  of  the  wounded 
men  dying  a  few  days  later.  The  mission,  as  already  noted, 
-was  burned  during  the  attack.  At  the  presidio,  several 
miles  away,  there  were  but  eleven  soldiers  at  the  time,  of 
whom  four  were  sick  and  two  in  the  stocks.  Indian  plans 
to  attack  the  presidio  having  miseanied,  the  soldiers  fit 
for  duty  were  able  to  aid  the  mission  force  on  learning,  next 
day,  of  the  disaster.  Subsequent  investigation  showed  that 
tribes  for  miles  around  were  in  league  against  the  Spaniards, 
the  uprising  being  of  a  national  character,  out  of  fear  lest 
the  Spaniards  should  continue  to  be  successful  in  making 
conversions,  and  should .  therefore,  subject  the  entire  coun- 
try. There  was  even  some  evidence  of  collusion  on  the 
part  of  the  converts  with  the  attacking  party. 

While  at  San  Diego  a  quarrel  developed  between  Anza 
and  Rivera,  the  former  wishing  to  proceed  nortli  to  found 
the  settlements  at  San  Franiscoc,  as  ordered,  while  Rivera 
was  unwilling  to  cooperate,  feeling  that  the  uprising  had 
changed  the  aspoci  f  affairs.  After  a  stay  of  about  throo 
weeks  at  San  Dies^o.  Anza  dtM'idcd  to  wait  no  longer  for 
Rivera,  but  to  proceed  with  his  expedition.  On  February 
9,  1776,  he  started  for  San  Gabriel,  reaching  that  mission 
three  days  later.  On  the  2l8t  he  set  out  for  Monterey,  tak- 
ing with  him  seventeen  soldiers  with  their  families,  and  six 
more  soldiers  of  bis  escort,  besides  the  religious,  Font. 
The  others  were  to  follow  in  a  few  days  under  the  command 
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of  Moraga,  who  was  just  then  puisuing  an  Alta  Califonua 
deserter  in  the  direction  of  the  Colorado  Biver*  Ansa 
arrived  at  Monter^  on  March  10,  and  Moraga  came  up  soon 
afterward.  While  at  the  nearby  mission  at  Carmelo  Ansa 
fdl  seriously  ill,  but,  while  still  too  sick  to  walk,  insisted  on 
returning  to  Monterey  on  horseback  to  prepare  an  im- 
mediate expedition  to  San  Francisco.  On  March  23  he 
set  out  from  Monterey,  accompanied  by  Font,  iVloraga, 
eight  of  his  own  solditT.s  and  three  from  Monterey.  His 
exploration  of  the  site  of  San  Francisco,  March  27  to  29, 
proved  that  everything  needed  for  tiie  new  settlements 
was  near  at  hand,  even  timber  for  buildings,  which  some 
previous  explorers  had  not  been  able  to  find,  although 
in  1770  Rivera  had  reported  finding  some.  Anza  then 
marched  around  the  bay,  and  ascended  the  San  Joaquin 
River  a  short  distance.  Tlience,  he  crosBod  the  mountains 
south  of  Mt.  Diablo,  and  got  back  U)  Monterey  on  April 
8.  Shortly  afterward,  he  parted  from  those  whom  he  had 
brought  to  settle  in  the  new  country,  leaving  them  at  Mon- 
tereyi  and  started  for  Sonora  and  the  Ci^  of  Mexico  to 
report. 

On  August  27  f  1776,  Bucarely  wrote  that  Ansa  had  reached 
Horcasitas  on  June  1.  His  return  had  been  aooomplished 
without  mishap,  the  Yumas  according  him  a  fine  reception, 
and  Chief  Palma,  to  whom  was  due  the  success  of  Anza's 
two  expeditions  and  the  good-will  of  Indians  of  the  Colo- 
rado toward  Spaniardsi  was  coming  to  Mexico  with  Ansa 
to  get  better  acquainted  with  Bucarely.  Referring  to 
Ansa's  explorations  in  Alta  CaMfomia,  Bucarely  regretted 
that  the  San  Frandsco  settlements  had  not  been  made, 
due  to  Rivera's  belief  in  the  greater  importance  of  the  San 
Diego  afiFair.  Ansa  was  not  entirely  blameless,  said  Bu- 
carely, and  he  had  written  to  both  Ansa  and  Rivera,  tell- 
ing ^em  that  they  had  acted  improperiy  in  not  making  a 
beginning  of  the  settlements  and  fort  at  San  Francisco. 
Neve's  transfer  to  Alta  California  came  in  good  time,  he 
thought.  He  had  told  Neve  that  tiie  San  Irancisco  es- 
tabhshments  were  to  receive  his  principal  attention,  and 
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be  bad  also  written  to  bim  bow  annoyed  be  was  by  the 
dissension  between  Ansa  and  Rivera,  for  tbat  bad  been 

largely  responsible  for  the  bad  outcome  of  Bucarely*s 
measures.  He  felt  tbat  Neve  would  resolve  the  situation 
well,  praising  that  officer  highly.  He  closed  saying  that 
there  was  nothing  to  worry^  aljout,  and  that  his  own  chief 
care  was  to  hnd  a  way  by  new  explorations  for  conducting 
provisions  to  those  establishments,  a  matter  that  held 
precedence  in  his  attention.**  Bucarely  seems  here  to  be 
contemplating  explorations  for  new  routes  to  Alta  Cali- 
fornia with  a  view  to  replacing  the  supply-ships.  The 
Anza  route  was  not  good  enough  to  replace  them.  This 
letter  would  indicate,  also,  that  Bucarely  did  not  know 
that  frontier  affairs  were  soon  to  be  taken  from  his  com- 
mand. In  acknowledging  Bucarely's  letter  Gaivez  ordered 
that  Palma  be  tendered  a  good  reception  in  Mexico,  given 
presentSi  and  in  other  ways  distinguished.'* 

Qne*incident  of  Anza's  return  helps  to  make  clear  why  a 
new  route  to  Alta  California  was  desired,  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  Ansa  in  crossing  tbe  Colorado  River.  He 
had  arrived  at  the  junction  in  June,  wben  the  Colorado  is 
bigh,  and  although  be  now  bad  but  a  small  party  and  few 
effects  it  took  bim  two  days,  June  13  and  14,  to  effect  a 
passage.  He  was  virtualiy  restricted  to  crossing  at  a 
point  wbere  the  river  ran  between  bills  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  league  and  was  about  a  bundled  yards  wide,  with  a 
very  rapid  current  and  terrible  eddies.  There  were  other 
places  of  much  greater  width,  where  tbe  river  divided  into 
branches,  but  tbey  would  have  been  impossible  of  passage 
owing  to  tbe  vast  mudboles  and  forests  through  which  one 
bad  to  go  in  order  to  reach  tbe  river.  On  tbe  13tb  be 
launched  a  raft  at  ten  o'clock  with  part  of  his  men  and 
baggage,  en^ided  by  twenty- three  Yumas,  but  it  was  not 
until  half  past  three  lliat  it  got  across.  Another  raft  was 
launcliecl,  but  it  failed  to  reach  the  other  side.  The  next 
day,  small  articles  placed  in  large  vases  were  carried  across 
by  the  Indians,  for  the  Yumas  were  expert  swimmers. 
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Finally,  the  rest  of  the  men  and  tlie  larger  effects  were  put 
upon  two  rafts,  and  under  the  guidance  respectively  of  thirty 
and  about  forty  Yumas,  made  the  passage  in  safety.  On 
one  occasion  when  it  appeared  that  a  raft  might  become 
submerged,  over  two  hundred  Indians  threw  themselves 
into  the  river  in  order  to  render  aid  if  it  should  prove  neces- 
sary. Commenting  on  his  passage  of  the  Colorado,  Anza 
wrote :  "On  another  occasion  1  have  said  that  if  the  peoples 
who  dwell  along  this  great  river  are  attached  to  us,  we  will 
effect  its  passag^e  without  excessive  labor,  and  that  if  they  are 
not,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  do  so."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  his  present  experience  confirmed  his  former  re- 
mark, for  even  with  the  aid  of  the  natives,  rendered  vol- 
untarily, it  had  taken  him  four  days  to  cross  the  river ,^ 
and  at  no  time  in  his  journey  had  he  been  so  fatigued  by 
his  efforts.  Without  Indian  aid,  it  would  have  taken 
double  the  time.  The  river  could  not  be  forded,  except 
from  December  to  the  middle  of  February,  and  then  only 
by  croesing  both  the  Gila  and  the  Colorado.  At  other  times 
there  would  be  a  need  of  rafts,  and  the  best,  place  to  croas 
would  be  at  the  place  where  he  had  done  so.  As  to  the  rest 
of  Ansa's  account  of  the  return  journey  it  need  only  be 
remarked  that  he  continued  to  speak  well  of  the  Yumas 
and  the  fertility  of  their  lands.''  In  fine,  if  Ansa's  account 
of  his  first  expedition  was  in  some  degree  too  highly  colored, 
he  had  furnished  a  proper  corrective  in  the  account  of  his 
second  journey.  If  he  overestimated  the  constancy  of 
Yuma  friendship,  he  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  a  good 
disposition  of  the  Yumas  toward  the  Spaniards  was  a 
prerequisite  to  using  the  route  that  he  had  discovered. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Bucarely  underfttoud  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Anza  route,  and  appreciated  the  Indian  sit- 
uation perhaps  better  than  Anza  himself- 

Bucarely  s  attention  to  the  Gila-Colorado  country  con- 
tinued to  be  manifest  in  the  correspondence  of  the  latter 

"On  the  12th  some   proparatiotin  foro,  when  the  laft  ■ewptd  ftbout  to 

were  necessary,  and  on  the  l'>th  a  raft  up'^et. 

had  to  be  sent  for  two  aoldiers  and  a         ^  Ansa,  Diary*  A.O.P.,  Bitloria, 

boy,  who  had  jumped  off,  the  day  be-  396. 
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part  of  the  year  1776.  We  have  already  seen  that  since 
early  in  1775,  on  receipt  of  the  Garc6&-Dfaz  plan,  he  had 
contemplated  a  transfer  of  Horcasitas  and  Buenavista  pre- 
sidios to  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  and  this  project  had  re- 
ceived G^vez's  approval,  February  14,  1776.  A  Bucarely 
letter  of  September  26,  1776,  shows  that  he  still  viewed 
that  project  favorably.'*  On  October  27,  he  wrote  that 
Anza  had  arrived  in  Mexico,  accompanied  by  Palma  and 
three  other  Indians.  Palma  had  asked  that  a  mission  and 
a  presidio  be  established  in  the  Yuma  country,  and  Bu- 
carely was  in  favor  of  it,  because  of  the  firuitfulness  of  that 
land  in  maise,  kidney-beans,  and  wheat,  with  which  it 
might  assist  Alta  Califomia,  as  also  because  such  estab- 
lishments would  mean  a  reduction  to  the  church  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  Indians  along  the  Colorado  and  Gila.^  Bu- 
carely's  November  28  letter  had  more  to  say  of  Palma's 
visit.  The  three  Indians  with  him  were  a  brother  and  two 
other  relatives.  Palma  had  presented  a  memorial  asking 
for  missions,  but  seeking  even  more  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions be  baptized  luforc  Icavmg  Mexico.  Bucarely 
was  favorable,  regarding  it  as  important  for  the  extension 
of  religion  and  the  royal  domain,*^  Palma's  memorial 
bore  date  of  November  11,  being  drawn  up  for  him  by 
Anza  whose  hand  is  also  evident  in  the  events  and  ideas 
set  forth  in  the  document.  It  recited  tlie  life  of  Palma, 
especially  his  relation  to  the  Anza  expeditions  and  his  seven 
hundred  leaj^ue  journey  to  Mexieo.  Tliese  achievements 
he  offered  as  evidence  of  the  sinfcrity  of  his  petition  for 
missions  and  his  desire  for  baptism.^^  G^lvez's  replies 
to  the  two  Bucarely  letters  just  referred  to  are  worth  noting. 
Answering  the  first,  he  wrote,  February  10,  1777,  ordering 
that  the  Yumas  be  given  as  many  missionaries  and  pre- 
sidiai  troops  as  might  be  required.^  This  was  expressed 
in  unequivocal  terms,  and  the  same  words  were  used  in  a 
communication  of  equal  date  to  Teodoro  de  Croix,  in  whose 
province  the  execution  of  the  command  then  lay.^  Only 
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four  days  later,  in  answer  to  the  November  26  letter,  GAlvet 
authorized  the  baptism  of  Falma  and  his  companions,  and 
''in  its  time"  the  founding  of  the  minions  and  presidios 
asked  for.*^  The  order  to  Croix  was  in  much  the  same 
tenns,  except  that  the  settlement  of  the  Colorado-Gila  was 
to  occur  ''in  its  due  time."^  Thus  G^ves  undid  the 
effect  of  his  earlier  order.  With  Bucarely  in  charge  it  would 
have  made  no  difference,  but  Croix's  interpi^tion  of 
"due  time"  was  apt  to,  and  did,  involve  too  great  delay. 

In  November,  1776,  Bucarely  learned  that  San  Francisco 
had  been  fuunded.  Rivera  had  flatly  refused  to  help  Anza 
to  explore  San  Francisco  or  to  found  the  settlements  that 
Bucarely  had  ordered,  but  later  he  changed  his  mind.  While 
in  San  Diego  he  sent  an  order  on  May  8,  1776,  to  Moraga 
to  proceed  to  San  Francisco,  and  erect  a  fort.  Moraga^s 
force  of  soldiers  and  settlers  and  their  families,  accompanied 
by  Fathers  Palou  and  Camb6n,  reached  San  Francisco  on 
June  27.  They  passed  tlie  first  "Fourth  of  July"  un- 
aware how  near  they  iiad  come  to  selecting  a  resoimdmg 
date  for  tlirir  arrival.  Meanwhile,  the  preparation  of 
buildings  w^ent  on,  and  on  Septpmber  17,  1776,  a  formal 
ceremony  took  place  to  indicate  that  the  presidio  of  San 
Francisco  had  definitely  begun  its  official  existence.  On 
October  9  there  was  another  solemn  function,  this  time  to 
signalize  the  founding  of  the  mission  San  Francisco  de 
Asis,  now  more  commonly  called  Mission  Dolores.  Bu- 
carely had  at  length  achieved  one  of  the  great  objects  for 
which  he  had  been  stiiving  for  more  than  three  years.  Al- 
though he  could  not  have  realized  it  at  the  time,  he  had  also 
reached  the  culminating  point  in  bis  achievementa  in  be- 
half of  the  Calif omias,  for  the  coming  of  the  settlers  and 
domestic  animals  with  Anza  and  the  successful  founding  of 
San  Francisco  mark  the  establishment  of  the  Alta  Califor- 
nia  settlements  on  a  pennanent  basis. 

Bucarely's  plans,  however,  contemplated  a  much  more 
pronounced  development  of  the  province,  and  it  is  to  this 
part  of  Bucarely's  programme  that  Oarers'  activities  of  1776 
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belong.  Bucarely's  instructions  to  Garc^s  had  contem- 
plated only  the  preparation  of  the  Yuma  and  surrounding 
districts  for  the  coming  of  missionaries,  and  subjection  to 
the  Spanish  crown.  On  January  12,  1776,  Garc^s  wrote 
to  the  viceroy  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers  about  the 
lower  Colorado  country.  He  had  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  having  travelled  among 
various  tribes.  They  received  him  better  than  he  had 
expected,  and  he  had  even  been  able  to  end  a  war  which 
the  Yumas  and  two  other  tribes  were  waging  against  the 
Cucap^.  All  of  these  peoples  were  eager  for  the  coming 
of  Spanish  missionaries  and  settlers.  Their  lands  were 
suitable  for  every  kind  of  seed,  and  in  the  main  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  eepeeially  along  the  river. 
Theaee  were  not  many  sites  for  villages  because  of  the  floods 
of  the  Colorado,  but  there  were  some  table-lands.  Qarc6s 
expected  equal  success  with  the  tribes  up  the  Crolorado, 
whom  he  planned  to  visit  in  a  short  time.^  A  month  later, 
on  Februaiy  14,  Garc6i  started  north.  The  idea  occuned 
to  him  of  attempting  to  reach  M<mter^  by  the  northerly 
route,  as  he  had  wished  to  do  at  the  time  of  the  first  Ansa 
expedition,  but  he  was  unable  to  procure  guides.  He  went 
instead  to  San  Gabriel,  finding  guides  for  this  route,  which 
followed  the  line  of  the  modern  Santa  Railroad  along  the 
Mojave  River  and  through  Cajon  Pass.  He  remained  at 
San  Gabriel  from  March  24  to  April  9,  when  he  set  out  in 
a  fresh  attempt  to  reach  Monterey  by  an  interior  route. 
This  carried  liim  past  modern  Bakersfield  to  the  vicinity 
of  Tulare  Lake,  wlience  lie  turned  back,  and  headed  for  the 
Colorado  River  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  it.  Not  satis- 
fied with  what  he  had  done,  he  resolved  to  attempt  another 
of  his  favorite  projects,  —  to  reach  Moqui  from  the  Colo- 
rado. This  he  accomplished  by  July  2.  Thence  he  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  Colorado,  and  proceeded  to  his  mis- 
sion of  San  Javier  del  Bac,  where  he  arrived  on  September 
17.*^  Thus  another  of  Bucarely's  great  projects,  although 
without  his  authorization,  had  been  accomplished.  It  was 

«  A.O.P..  BUkHa,    58.  «  Oarote.  Diary. 
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previously  known  that  a  route  existed  from  New  Mrxiro 
to  Moqui ;  Garc^  had  proved  that  one  might  go  oa  from 
Moqui  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Biicarely's  first  information  of  Garo6s'  success  seems  to 
have  come  from  New  Mexico  through  a  letter  written  from 
Moqui  by  Oarers,  July  3,  1776,  to  the  rehgioiis  at  Zufii. 
He  told  of  his  arrival  in  Moqui,  saying  that  the  Moquis  had 
not  been  pleased  to  see  him ;  troops.  Christian  Indians,  and 
gifts  would  be  necessary,  if  they  were  to  be  subjected.  He 
announced  that  he  had  found  a  route  which  could  be  used, 
following  the  establishment  of  a  presidio  on  the  Colorado, 
for  cpmmunieation  and  commerce  with  Sonora.^  Bu* 
carely  commented  on  this  letter  in  his  communication  of 
December  27,  1776,  to  G&lves.^ 

Shortly  after  his  return  Garo6B  gave  a  general  report,  in 
an  undated  letter  to  his  Father  Superior,  Diego  Xim^es, 
of  the  results  of  his  trip.  The  Pimas  GiiefLos  had  never 
risen  against  Spain,  he  said,  and  they  had  recently  asked 
for  missions.  Nothing  would  be  more  important  in  the 
service  of  God  and  the  king  than  the  founding  of  one  or  two 
estabhshments  on  the  Gila,  a  comparatively  simple  task, 
too,  because  there  were  five  villages  in  a  distance  of  two 
leagues  and  a  half,  so  that  a  few  cattle  and  horses  would 
suflfice.^®  Garc^s  described  his  journey  to  Moqui  and  back, 
dealing  primarily  with  the  character  of  the  Indians  along 
his  routfv''^  When  he  got  back  to  the  Colorado-Gila  junc- 
tion the  Yumas  wished  to  detain  him,  beh'eving  that  the 
missionaries  and  scttlrrs  were  on  the  point  of  arriving,  but 
he  left  them  and  returned  by  way  of  the  Gila.  He  recom- 
mended missions  among  the  Papagos,  as  well  as  others  on 
the  Gila,  for  a  post  on  the  Papagueria  route  to  the  Colorado 
would  be  of  value  in  case  of  uprisings  of  the  tribes  between 
Sonora  and  the  rivers.   Even  without  such  a  line  of  com- 

C-3266.  "  Moqui  he  described  as  the  best 


*"  Oarels  seomB   to  have    in    inlnd  Spain,  liecause  of  its  excellent  site,  the 

beasts  of  burden,  of  which  a  siualler  heiKht   of   the    Indian    housen.  their 

number  would   l>e   necessary   Jjocause  doorways  (which  were  accessible  only 

of  the  aMMTDew  pf  the  villages  to  each  by  use  of  ladders),  and  the  industrious 
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muni  cations,  however,  the  Colorado  settlements  could  be 
maintained  by  sea,  being  very  near  San  Diego.  **I  am  of 
the  opinion,"  said  Garc^s,  predicting  in  part  what  was 
later  to  occur,  "that  if  the  matter  of  missions  on  the  Gila 
and  Colorado  is  allowed  to  cool  .  .  .  tlu  rr  is  dmiger  that 
all  will  be  lost,  and  that  the  Yumas  may  be  the  first  to 
enter  a  league,  and  by  their  aid  the  Apaches  can  unite 
with  the  Pimas."  Garc^  rejoiced  that  the  Apaches,  who 
had  recently  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Pimas,  had  treach- 
eroualy  killed  some  of  the  latter,  for  an  Apache-Pima  alli- 
ance would  mean  grave  danger  to  the  provinces,  whereas 
Pima  hostility  to  the  Apaches  would  secure  the  Gila  mis- 
sions, if  founded.  After  referring  to  the  relation  of  the 
Yumas  to  the  San  Diego  revolt  in  the  terms  already  noted, 
Gaicis  added  that  if  establishments  were  not  founded  on 
the  Colorado  within  a  few  years,  the  Alta  Gahfomia  settle- 
ments could  not  be  maintained,  even  with  two  hundred  more 
men  than  were  there  at  the  time.  Settlers  for  the  Colorado 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  frontier  provinces,  however, 
as  these  regions  lacked  a  sufficient  population.  He  had 
thoui^t  of  recommending  missions  among  the  Jalchedunes, 
Jamajabes,  and  Yumas,  but  on  second  tiiou^t  had  de- 
cided for  the  Yumas,  Cajuenches,  and  Cucap^s,  believing 
that  if  the  Yumas  were  well  secured,  there  would  be  no 
trouble  with  the  settlements  farther  down  the  river.  For 
tlie  present,  he  did  not  recommend  the  use  of  routes  from 
the  Colorado  to  New  Mexico  or  San  Fraiicisco  and  Mon- 
terey, because  to  march  through  tribes  where  there  were 
no  Spanish  establishments  would  be  pernicious  in  its  effect, 
without  any  advantage  whatsoever.^^  A  copy  of  this  letter 
soon  reached  Bucarely.  who  forwarded  it  to  Spain  with  his 
communication  of  January  27,  1777.  He  regarded  with 
favor  the  project  for  establishing  presidios  and  missions  on 
the  C.V)iorado,  for  not  only  did  the  security  of  the  Alta 
California  establishments,  the  route  thereto,  and  perhaps 
the  ability  to  send  provisions  there  from  Sonora  depend  on 
such  establishments  being  made,  but  also  the  natives  visited 
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by  Garo^B  as  far  as  Moqui  might  be  attracted  to  the  faith, 
in  which  case  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  effect  their  con- 
quest.^ Acknowledging  this  letter.  May  3,  1777,  G41ves 
wrote  that  Oarers'  account  had  given  the  king  much  satis- 
faction, and  he  directed  Bucarely  to  extend  to  Garc^  the 
king's  thanks,^  which  the  yiceroy  accordin^y  did.** 

A  copy  of  Garc68^  diary  was  sent  to  Bucarely  when  com- 
pleted, and  another  forwarded  direct  to  Gdlvez,  April  18, 1777, 
by  Fatlier  Xiinenez."  ''  Both  Bucarely  and  Xim^nez  * 
sent  Gdlvez  maps  covering  the  second  Anza  expedition  and 
Garce.s  wanderings  of  1775-76  in  entirety.  They  touch 
many  phases  of  the  subject-matter  of  this  work,  such  as 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  geography  and  the  names  of  places 
and  people  mentioned  in  written  accounts.*'  Bucarely  also 
sent  a  Font  map  covermg  the  Anza  march  from  Monterey 
to  San  Francisco.*"  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Garc^s'  diary  is  that  which  contanis  liis  reflections,  or  con- 
clusions. He  begins  with  a  list  of  the  tribes  he  visited, 
giving  in  some  cases,  an  estimate  of  their  number,  with 
other  remarks  concerning  them.  It  need  only  be  stated  that 
the  tribes  were  many,  and  that  the  total  numbers  of  those 
along  the  Gila  and  Colorado  in  the  regions  that  he  visited 
were  estimated  as  respectively  8000  and  16^500.  Next,  he 
takes  up  the  question  of  their  relations  with  one  another. 
We  may  note  that  the  Yumas  were  wont  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Jamajabes,  Yabipais  Tejuas,  and  P4pagos, 
and  at  war  with  the  Cocomaiicopas,  Pimas  GileAos,  Jal- 
chedunes^  Jequiches^  JaUiquamais^  and  Gajuenches.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  rule  over  the  tribes  of  the  Colorado, 


"  C-3465. 
c;-3540. 

w  Bucardy  to  GMlvtts.  Aug.  27, 1777. 

C-3655. 
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■"0-3432  ia  inserted  in  the  text. 
A  rimilar  map  appears  in  Garcia  (Couei 
«d.)>  I.  frontispiece,  apparently  « 
rather  crude  copy  from  this  or  from 
flome  otbM'  like  map.  For  comparative 
piirpotM  a  Font  map  of  the  northwaat* 
«ni  porticMi  of  the  Ixontier  provinMi, 


indttding  Alta  California,  ia  also  iu- 
■erted.  This  is  in  A.G.I..  96-7-21, 
and  is  referred  to  in  Torma  lianiaw,  II, 
no.  349,  at  pp.  27-28. 

*  0-8480.  Ttda  map  is  published 
in  Pedro  FoTit,  .  .  San  Frariciscc 
Bay  and  Cali/omta  m  1770 ;  three  nuxpn 
.  .  .  wUh  an  explanation  by  Irving 
Btrdine  Bichman.  Provid«no»»  1911. 
Tlw  otlrar  two  ma|M  show  respoetiyely 
the  route  of  the  entire  nmrch  by  Ansa's 
expedition  of  177&-7(i,  and  the  entrance 
to  tha  Bqr  of  Saa  Fmudmo. 
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he  said,  in  order  to  render  permanent  the  establishments 
of  Alta  California ;  otherwise,  if  these  tribes  were  hostile 
and  should  join  those  of  Alta  California,  that  province 
could  not  be  maintained,  except  at  great  expense.  Con- 
versely, anything  expended  on  the  conque^st  of  the  Colorado 
would  lighten  the  burden  of  the  Monterey  establishments, 
and  although  the  Indians  of  the  mountains  might  remain 
lui conquered,  they  were  not  a  people  to  be  feared,  especially 
smce  help  might  be  sent  in  case  of  need  either  froni  the 
Colorado  or  from  Alta  California.  An  occupation  of  the 
Colorado  would  facilitate  conquering  the  Apaches,  who, 
under  existing  conditions,  were  able  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Yabipak  Tejuas  and  Chemeguabas.  The  Indians  of 
the  Colorado  and  Gila  were  ready  to  receive  the  faith,  and 
Garc6s  named  no  less  than  fifteen  sites  where  missions  were 
needed.  Supposing  the  king  had  already  decided  on  two 
presidios  of  fifty  men  each,  one  on  the  Gila  and  the  other 
on  the  Colorado,  that  would  provide  for  four  missiona*  If 
others  were  established,  they  should  have  an  escort  of  ten 
soldiers  each,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  soldiers  were  mar* 
ried.  The  Gila  presidio  should  be  established  some  dis- 
tance north  of  that  river  in  the  r^on  betwemi  lands  of  the 
Fimas  GileHoe  and  the  Moquis,  for  Garc^  fdt  that  he  had 
proved  that  the  latter  were  not  far  away.  Three  important 
advantages  would  result,  besides  the  defence  of  the  GOa 
missions :  the  Apaches  would  be  cut  off  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  the  lands  of  the  Yabipab  Tejuas  and  Moquis, 
Mid  thus  might  be  the  more  easily  reduced ;  the  presidio 
might  serv^e  as  a  base  for  opening;  communications  wnth 
New  Mexico  by  way  of  Moqui,  and  for  subjecting  the  in- 
solent Moquis;  and  finally,  it  would  protect  the  route  to 
Monterey,  and  especially  a  more  northerly  and  better 
route,  Carets  believed,  than  the  one  taken  by  Anza.  Some- 
more  than  the  number  planned  was  recommended  as 
the  force  for  this  presidio,  to  wit,  fifty  cuirassiers,  eighty 
dragoons,  and  fifty  convicts,  and  if  there  could  be  more, 

*^  In  one  pUee  Qarc6s  sayit  that  the  Apaehee ;  in  anothar  that  tha  YaMpaia 
Yabipaia  T^uaa  ara  Iriaiida  oi  the    ara  laally  Apadhat. 
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so  much  the  better.  In  commenting:  upon  a  letter  of  Es- 
calante,  apparently  written  after  Escalante's  visit  of  1775 
to  Moqui,  Ciarc6s  said  that  one  ought  to  be  able  to  go  direct 
from  New  Mexico  to  Monterey  or  San  Francisco,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  tule-marshes.  An  attempt  to  find  such  a  route 
would  be  advisable,  however,  as  it  might  lead  to  discovering 
a  great  river  in  the  northwest,  to  wliich  there  had  been 
vaiiuiis  references  by  early  writers.  If  this  river  were 
found,  it  might  be  possible  to  descend  it  to  the  lule-rnarshes, 
and  go  thence  in  small  boats  to  San  Francisco.  This  route 
might  be  used  for  supplying  New  Mexico  with  goods  brought 
to  San  Francisco  from  China,  utilizing  also  the  Mississippi 
for  transportation  of  goods  from  Spain.  Proceeding  to 
the  matter  of  equipping  the  proposed  Colorado  River  mia- 
sions  and  presidio,  Garc6s  was  not  inclined  to  favor  using 
the  overland  route  for  that  puipose,  giving  as  reason  the 
great  distance  from  Mexico  (over  600  leagues)^  certain 
difficulties  of  the  rdute  itself,  the  possibility  of  uprisings 
by  intermediate  tribes,  and  the  expense  involved  in  its  use. 
He  therefore  suggested  two  other  routes,  one  by  way  of  the 
Gulf,  and  the  other  overland  from  San  Diego,  goods  to  be 
sent  to  that  port  previously  from  Mexico.  The  latter  ap- 
pealed to  Garc^.  In  case  it  were  to  be  used,  he  said,  the 
San  Diego  colony  should  be  under  the  commandant  of  the 
Colorado  River  district.  San  Diego,  being  nearer  than 
Monterey,  would  then  be  able  to  aid  the  Colorado  estab> 
lishments  more  promptly  in  case  of  need,  and  the  Indians 
along  the  route  could  be  effectively  controlled.  Also,  the 
friction  that  would  ahnost  inevitably  arise  if  the  establish- 
ments were  under  separate  authority  would  then  be  avoided. 

Buearely's  remitting:  letter  was  dated  May  27,  1777.  He 
praised  Garces'  diary,  and  even  more  the  reflections  with 
which  ho  brought  it  to  a  close,  referring  specifically  to  some 
of  the  suggestions  that  it  contained.  Garc6s  had  also 
proved  that  the  journeys  of  Father  Juan  de  la  Asumpci6n 
in  1538,  and  ( \jrunado  in  1540  were  not  apocryphal,  as  had 
been  supposed.  The  Indians  that  Carets  saw  wore  the 
same  style  of  clothing  described  in  the  early  accoimts,  and 
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Jhe  saw  a  town  called  Quivira  with  houses  two  or  three 
Btories  high.  Bucarely  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  need  for 
presidios  and  missions  on  the  Colorado^  for  they  would  re- 
sult In  advancing  the  conquest^  and  would  serve  to  protect 
Alta  Calif omia.  As  this  matter  was  now  in  the  emMxndafiU 
generaPB  jurisdiction,  he  had  sent  Croix  the  necessary  papers 
concerning  it,  for  on  this  important  matter  depended  check- 
ing the  Apaches  in  that  part  of  Sonora.^ 

One  otiier  expedition  in  line  with  Bucarely's  projects 
had  started  before  the  new  government  of  the  frontier  went 
into  effect.  This  was  the  journey  of  Fathers  Domingucz 
and  Escalante  of  New  Mexico  in  search  of  a  route  to  Mon- 
terey. On  July  29,  1776,  the  party,  coiibistiug  of  nine 
persons,  left  Santa  F6,  going  northwest  rather  than  west, 
partially  due  to  a  belief  that  a  better  route  would  thereby 
be  found.  This  took  the  party  to  northern  Utah,  whence 
it  turned  southwest  in  the  direction  of  Monterey.  Find- 
ing no  indication!=5  of  a  route,  and  no  knowledge  of  one  among 
the  natives,  it  abandoned  the  attempt  and  set  out,  October 
11 ,  to  return  to  Santa  Fe,  arri\nn^  there  on  January  2,  1777. 
While  on  their  return,  November  25,  1776,  the  two  Fathers 
wrote  briefly  to  Governor  Mendinueta  of  their  journey  to 
Moqui,  as  they  called  it,  describing  the  country.^  This 
letter  soon  afterward  reached  Bucarely,  and  was  forwarded 
by  him  to  G&lvez  on  February  24,  1777.  The  Domlnguez- 
Escalante  expedition,  he  said,  bore  a  relation  to  his  project 
for  estabhshments  on  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  which  were, 
in  his  opinion,  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  and  all 
the  more  so  now  that  Salvador  Pahna  and  bis  companions 
had  been  baptised.^ 

By  this  time,  however,  Teodoro  de  Croix,  the  first 
dante  general  of  the  new  frontier  government,  was  already  in 
Mexico.  In  his  bands  henceforth  lay  the  devdopment  of 
the  Califonuas,  the  founding  of  the  Colorado-Gila  estab- 
lishments, and  the  opening  of  new  routes.  Bucarely  turned 
these  projects  over  to  him  with  much  already  done,  and  the 
rest  at  the  psychological  moment  for  action. 

■  C-3662.  03373.  •«  0-3494. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

BUCABBLT's  DiFFlCDI/riBS  IN  MiLINTAimNQ  THB 
DBPABIMBNT  OF  SAN  BLAB,  1776-1777 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  work  about  the  problem  of 
subsistence  in  Alia  California,  and  not  a  little  about  the 
difficultiee  under  which  Baja  California  and  Sonora  labored 
in  that  respect.  So  far,  not  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  Department  of  San  Bias,  which,  with  the  two  prov-* 
inces  just  named,  was  Alta  Califonua's  source  of  supply. 
The  problem  of  supplying  Alta  California  was  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  San  Bias,  its  main  reliance  for  goods,  effects, 
and  food  supplies,  was  in  itself  a  knotty  point  in  the  many 
cares  devolving  upon  the  viceroy. in  matters  of  frontier 
advance.  An  understanding  of  these  difficulties  makes  it 
the  more  clear  to  us  why  overland  communication  luid  been 
desired.  With  the  growth  of  Alta  California  these  troubles 
became  worse,  for  San  Bias  lacked  the  necessary  equip- 
ment to  attend  with  ease  to  the  added  burden  of  supply, 
and  it  required  all  of  Bucarely's  diligence  to  supply  the 
Calif ornias  at  all. 

Two  other  matters  are  also  reviewed  in  this  chapter. 
One  deals  with  the  orders  sent  out  from  Spain  on  receipt  of 
news  that  the  English  navigator,  Cook,  was  about  to  make 
a  vova^re  to  the  Californias.  The  other  takes  up  Bucarrly  s 
concluding  measures  in  the  year  1776  for  the  development 
of  Alta  Cahfornia.  Both  are  indirectly  related  to  San 
Bias,  as  the  steps  ordered  and  taken  in  each  case  depended 
on  the  use  of  that  department,  but  they  are  inserted  here 
to  round  out  the  stoiy  of  Bucarely's  activities  in  northwest- 
ward advance,  prior  to  considering  the  action  of  Croix. 
At  least  one  measure  of  importance  developed  from  Bu- 
carely's attention  to  these  matters,  —  the  viceroy's  in- 
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struction  to  Governor  Neve,  which  was  to  be  the  actual 
basis  for  the  adminifitratiou  of  Aita  Califomia  under  the 
regime  of  Croix. 

It  had  been  intended  to  follow  up  the  1775  voyages  of 
exploration  to  the  far  northwest  with  others,  but  even 
before  the  return  of  Heceta  and  Bodega  it  was  clear  that 
difficulties  would  be  encountered.  The  Department  of  San 
Bias  had  exhausted  its  funds  and  had  been  obliged  to  borrow 
7976  pesos  because  of  the  expense  involved  in  fitting  out 
the  1775  voyages.  Bucarely  more  than  made  up  the 
deficiency  by  remitting  20,000  pesos  chargeable  to  explo* 
rations.^  A  more  serious  difficulty  arose  when  the  port'  of 
San  Bias  began  to  fill  in.  Bucarely  referred  to  this  in  a 
letter  to  Arhaga  of  June  26,  1775,  saying  that  the  depart- 
ment might  have  to  be  moved  to  another  port.*  On  Au* 
gust  27f  he  wrote  two  letters  to  Arriaga  on  this  subject. 
In  one,  he  said  that  he  had  directed  Miguel  de  Corral,  a 
lieutenant  colonel  of  engineers,  to  make  soundings  at  San 
Bias  and  other  ports  in  the  \'icinity.^  In  the  other,  he 
implied  that  a  better  port  than  San  Bias  would  be  neces- 
sary, if  Russian  establisi linen ts  were  found  in  the  northwest.* 
On  July  27,  1776,  we  find  Bucarely  writing  to  G^lvez  of 
measures  that  had  been  taken  in  view  of  the  filling  in  of  the 
port  of  San  Bias.  The  nearby  ports  of  Chacala  and  Ma- 
tanchel  had  been  explored,  and  there  was  something  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  movini^  the  de]);irt raent  to  one  or  the  other. 
Barring  urgent  necessity,  however,  no  such  course  should 
be  taken,  he  said,  for,  if  the  voyages  of  discovery  to  the 
northwest  were  to  be  continued,  either  San  Francisco  in 
Alta  California^  or  Trinidad,  Guatemala,  would  be  a  better 
site  for  a  marine  department.^  G&lvez's  reply  of  January 
9,  1777,  gave  orders  to  continue  the  department  at  San 

>  Burarcly   to   Arriasa,    May   27,     by  laud  from  the  Atlantic  cuaat  than 
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Bias  UDtil  its  port  should  become  wholly  uselees,  and  then 
to  move  it  temporarily  to  Aeapulco.  Ultimately,  it  mi^t 
be  established  in  some  good  port  of  Alta  California.'  None 
of  these  plans  for  a  change  of  site  matured,  however. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  department  had 
to  encounter  arose  from  a  lack  of  enough  boats  with  which 
to  carry  on  its  duties,  despite  the  fact  that  there  were  five 
boats  in  the  department  in  1776.  Several  factors  arose 
in  that  year  to  complicate  this  problem.  One  of  these 
resulted  from  the  development  of  Alta  Cahfornia,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  send  more  supplies.  The  San  Carlos 
and  Principe  had  sailed  on  March  10,  wrote  Bucareiy,  on 
the  27th,  fully  laden  with  provisions,  and  yet  it  had  not 
hvvn  possible  to  avoid  heaving  behind  some  of  the  supplies 
needed  at  the  misf^ions  and  presidios.  There  was  need  for 
another  boat.'  The  problem  was  accentuated  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  orders  for  fresh  voyages  of  discover}^  to  the  north- 
west, to  be  made  in  the  year  1777.*  In  reply,  August  27, 
1776,  Bucareiy  stated  that  such  a  voyage  would  be  impos- 
sible before  December,  1777,  for  the  SarUicigo  was  the  only 
serviceable  boat  then  at  San  Bias,  the  San  Cariaa,  Principe, 
Concepcidn,  and  Sonora  being  absent  on  provision  voyages, 
the  two  former  to  Alta,  and  the  two  latter  to  Baja  Cali" 
lomia.  Moreover,  a  boat  was  neeessary  for  Areche,  the 
viceroy's  fiscal^  who  had  been  appointed  visitador  to  Peru, 
and  Alta  California  had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  SanHago  was  needed  as  an  additional  supply-ship. 
The  two  boats  then  in  use  had  been  obliged  to  leave  behind 
many  effects  for  which  the  missionaries  were  clamoring. 
Heceta  and  Bodega  were  eager  to  make  the  new  expedi- 
tion, but  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  bold  what  had  already 
beai  occupied.'  A  month  later,  Bucareiy  again  referred 
to  the  uncertain  status  of  the  proposed  voyages  for  1777. 
He  had  arranged  for  calling  a  Junta  at  San  Bias  to  deter- 
mine what  boats  were  to  be  used  for  supplying  Alta  Cali- 
fornia and  carrying  Areche  to  Lima.    He  suggested  that 
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two  new  frigates  be  built  at  Guayaquil.^**  The  junta  con- 
cluded that  the  voyages  of  exploration  siioulcl  l)c  postponed 
for  a  year.  At  least  two  boats  were  needed  on  such  voy- 
ages, it  held,  but  it  was  impossible  to  procure  them,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  getting  Areche  to  Lima  and  supplies  to 
Alta  California."  The  boat  situation  did  not  improve. 
On  November  26,  Bucarely  wrote  that  the  Principe  had  just 
returned  to  San  Bias.  It  had  sailed  from  there  in  March, 
taking  seventy  days  to  reach  Monterey.  The  San  Carlo8 
had  sailed  at  the  same  timei  reqmring  ninety-one  days  for 
the  same  voyage,  and  had  not  yet  returned.  Bucarely  had 
hoped  to  send  the  Principe  again,  early  in  1777,  but  as  it 
was  in  need  of  repairs  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait 
for  the  San  Carlos.  Quir66  had  planned  to  take  it  to  San 
Francisco  with  provisions,  and  this  additional  voyage  might 
account  for  its  delay.  Its  absence  was  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, because  it  was  necessaiy  to  reckon  on  the  &ifi  Carloa 
in  deciding  what  steps  could  be  taken." 

Bucarely  prepared  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  junta. 
On  December  7, 1776,  he  gave  orders  to  Arteaga,  then  head 
of  the  Department  of  San  Bias,  to  take  command  of  the 
SanUagOf  in  which  he  had  decided  to  send  Areche  to  Peru,*' 
and  on  the  same  day  he  j^ave  instructions  to  Heceta,  who 
was  to  succeed  Arteagu  at  San  Bias,  in  accord  "with  the 
decision  of  the  junta}*  It  was  decided  that  a  naval  officer 
should  go  to  Peru  in  order  to  solicit  a  frigate  there  for  use 
in  northwest  explorations,  Bodega  being  selected  as  the  one 
to  go,  and  measures  were  devised  for  hastening  supplies  to 
Alta  Cahfomia,  for  reports  liad  come  that  the  province  did 
not  have  as  much  as  it  required.  Bucarely  purposed  to 
send  them  first  to  San  Francisco,  for  it  was  a  new  settle- 
ment, lacking  in  resources,  and  there  were  more  soldiers 
and  settlers  at  that  port  than  elsewhere.  He  had  feared, 
however,  that  he  would  be  unable  to  send  all  of  the  aupplies 
that  Alta  California  needed^  when  the  ntuation  was  changed 

_  ^^'Bucarely  toOAIVM,8ept.26, 1776.  cio  do  ArtMSft  to  GilvM.  0^70. 
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by  the  chance  arrival  of  a  merchant  ship  at  Acapulco^  the 
FemXf  which  had  come  from  Guayaquil  with  a  cargo  of 
cacao.   Writing  of  this  event,  December  27,  Buearely  said 

that  Areche  could  go  to  Peru  in  the  Fenix,  and  the  Santiago 
could  be  employed  in  carrying  provisions  to  Alta  California, 
enabling  that  province,  he  hoped,  to  receive  a  sufficient 
quantity.  An  extra  frigate  was  still  needed,  however,  and 
Bodega  was  to  go  to  Peru  to  seek  one.  Only  one  more 
might  now  be  required,  instead  of  two,  and  it  would  still 
be  possible  to  make  the  explorations  of  1778,  and  to  supph' 
Alta  California.  If  the  Santiago  and  the  Principe  could 
not  carry  enough  supplies,  Buearely  would  also  send  the 
San  Carlos,  thus  enabling  Alta  California  to  be  less  em- 
barrassed in  1778,  while  the  voyages  of  exploration  were 
bein<r  carried  on.  At  all  events,  it  was  more  important  to 
supply  that  province  tliaii  to  make  the  explorations,  for, 
otherwise,  all  gains  thus  far  made  might  be  lost.^* 

Bucarely's  letters  about  the  projected  voyages  were 
approved  by  G&lvez.  A  specific  approval  was  given, 
December  24,  1776,  to  Buearely ^s  suggestion  that  two  boats 
be  built  in  Peru  for  use  in  New  Spain,^^  and,  the  same  day, 
orders  were  directed  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  to  constniet 
promptly  at  Guayaquil  two  good  frigates  for  use  in  north- 
west explorations.'^  On  March  19,  1777,  G&lvez  approved 
Bucarely's  letter  of  the  preceding  December,^  and  sent 
orders  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  that  only  one  frigate  for  Bn- 
carely  needed  to  be  built,  if  Bodega  should  succeed  in  pur- 
chasing another.'*  Not  to  pursue  this  matter  further  it 
may  be  said  that  one  boat  was  procured  in  Peru,  and  an- 
other built  at  San  Bias,  and  the  two  left  San  Bias  for  the 
northwest  coast  in  February,  1779. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  both  ships  were  not  built  at 
San  Bias.  One  reason  was  the  inability  of  the  department 
to  procure  the  ordinary  manufactured  articles  of  which  it 
stood  in  need,  such  as  iron,  tools,  artillery,  canvas,  and 
tackle.    In  a  letter  of  August  27,  1775,  Buearely  asked  of 
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Arriaga  that  a  supply  of  iron  and  tools  be  shipped  from 
Spain  to  Vera  Cruz  for  use  at  San  Bias.  He  had  already 
asked  for  a  supply  of  the  other  effects  from  Havana,  he 
gaid.^°  In  a  letter  of  September  26  he  askeil  fur  2500  bind- 
ing plates  (plnnchuelas)  for  use  in  making  \v;iter-barrels  for 
the  San  Bias  ships. Grimaldi,  acting  for  Arriaga,  who  was 
ill,  gave  orders  that  the  iron  and  other  effects  from  Spain 
be  assembled  at  C&diz  for  shipment  to  Vera  Cruz,^^  and 
that  the  materials  sought  from  Havana  be  shipped  from 
there  as  soon  as  possible.*^  On  the  same  day,  December 
22,  1775,  he  wrote  to  Bucarely  reciting  what  he  had  done.^ 
There  was  a  comparatively  prompt  response  to  the  orders 
as  regards  the  effects  sought  in  Spain.  On  April  9,  1776, 
Ruiz  informed  G^ves  that  they  had  been  s^t  to  Vera 
Cnis.^  The  articies  sought  in  Havana,  however,  were 
not  forthcoming.  On  October  21,  1776,  Bonet  the  naval 
commander  at  Havana,  wrote  to  Castejdn,  of  the  ministiy 
of  marine  in  Spain,  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  service 
that  the  effects  -desired  for  San  Bias  be  procured  in  Peru 
rather  than  at  Havana.^  Castej6n  addressed  Olives 
about  the  matt»  on  December  31,^  and  the  latter  wrote 
to  Bucarely^  and  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru**  on  January  4, 
1777,  to  see  if  they  might  arrange  as  Bonet  had  suggested. 
Bucarely  repHed.  April  26,  1777,  that  lie  had  written  to  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  remarking  also  that  it  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive if  the  goods  could  be  procured  in  that  viceroyalty.'* 
Nearly  two  years  had  passed  since  he  first  asked  for  them, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  no  nearer  arrival  than  ever. 

Not  only  effects  but  also  men  were  lacking  at  San  Bias. 
A  letter  from  two  officers  of  San  Bias,  Diego  Choqiict  de  la 
Isla  and  Juan  de  la  Bodega  y  Cuadra,  to  Andres  Reggio  of 
Isla  de  Le6n,  Spain,  dated  February  13,  1775,  recited  some 
of  the  needs  of  San  Bias  in  this  respect,  telling  also  of  the 
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unhealthfulness  of  the  site  and  the  diaoiderlmess  of  ahipe' 
orewB.'^  The  letter  was  forwarded  to  Arriaga,'^  who  wrote 
to  Bucardy  oa  November  3,  1775^  requiring  him  to  provide 
San  Bias  with  a  surgeon  and  a  chaplain,  neither  of  which 
it  had  at  the  time,  and  to  send  enough  soldiers  to  compel 
the  crews  to  observe  a  proper  respect  for  authority In 
a  letter  of  February  25,  1776,  Bucarely  spoko  of  a  need  for 
carpenters,  pilots,  and  a  ualkor  at  San  Bias."^*  GAlvez 
seems  to  have  taken  up  the  matter  with  Castejdn,  for  the 
latter  wrote  to  him  on  June  14  that  two  pilots,  two  car^ 
penters,  and  one  calker  would  be  supplied  for  use  at  San 
Blas.^^  Francisco  Manx6n  of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion 
wrote  to  Gdlvez  from  Cadiz  on  July  5  that  he  was  awaiting 
orders  to  send  the  calker  and  the  carpenters,  but  that  the 
two  pilots  had  not  yet  appeared.^^  Gdlvez  rephed,  July  12, 
that  these  men  and  the  pilots  should  be  sent  at  govern ni cut 
expense  on  the  first  boat  from  C4diz,^'^  and  on  the  same  day 
he  wrote  to  Bucarely  of  the  orders  that  he  had  given.^ 

It  had  been  contemplated  that  the  boats  for  the  depart- 
ment should  be  built  in  the  shipyard  of  San  Bias  itself. 
However,  if  there  were  to  be  boats,  there  had  to  be  men 
who  knew  how  to  build  them.  Bucarely  wrote  to  G&lvez, 
on  November  26,  177d,  that  a  ship-builder,  boatswain,  and 
other  shipyard  employes  were  needed  at  San  Bias.  He  was 
seeking  a  builder  in  Havana,  but  wanted  one  from  Spain  if 
he  could  not  get  one  in  Cuba.''  On  December  27,  he  wrote 
that  Goya  of  San  Bias  had  asked  for  eighty  sailors,  two 
boatswains,  twelve  shipyard  employes,  four  pblebotomista, 
two  light-tenders  (faroleroe),  and  two  armorers.  Bucarely 
had  ordered  fifty  sailors,  a  boatswain,  and  twelve  shipyard 
employes  sent  there,  and  had  told  Goya  to  tty  in  future  to 
recruit  men  from  the  neighborhood.^  By  February  24, 
1777,  he  was  able  to  inform  Gttves  that  he  had  procured 
twelve  shipyard  employes  in  Vera  Cruz.**   Bonet  was  un- 
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able  to  find  a  ship-builder  in  Havana,**  but  G&lvei  wrote 
to  Bucarely  on  February  15  that  one  would  be  supplied.*' 
He  took  the  matter  up  with  Castej6n,  who  replied  on  April 
20  that  Jo66  Ghenard  had  been  designated  for  the  position,^ 
and  Gilves  sent  a  letter  next  day  to  Bucardy  to  that  effect.** 
Bucardy  wrote  at  length.  May  27,  1777,  reiterating  the 
need  for  a  ship-build^,*^  for  it  was  not  until  July  that  he 
learned  of  the  appointment  of  Chenard.^  The  latter  did 
not  go  to  Mesdoo,  however.  On  October  22,  Castejdn  in* 
formed  GlUvex  that  Ghenard  was  unable  to  go,  and  asked 
if  there  was  still  'a  need  for  a  ship-builder  at  San  Blas.^ 
G&lves  replied  on  October  27  that  the  king  desired  such  a 
man  to  be  sent,*'  whereupon  Castej6n  notified  Gdlvez  on 
November  22  that  Francisco  Segurola  had  been  appointed 
in  place  of  Chenard.^®  G^lvez  sent  word  to  Bucar.ely  to  that 
effect  the  following  day,'^  giving  orders  at  the  same  time  to 
one  Francisco  RAbago  of  Coruna  to  send  Segurola  by  the 
next  boat.'*  lliis  arrangement  did  not  please  Segurola, 
who  wrote  to  Gdlvez  on  the  30th  that  his  precipitate  de- 
parture would  compel  him  to  leave  his  family  destitute." 
Segurola's  wishes  seem  not  to  have  hvc.n  considered,  how- 
ever, for  we  find  a  petition  of  Antonio  de  la  Ciiesta,  dated 
December  13,  1777,  asking  that  Segurola's  son  Kamon  be 
allowed  to  take  the  next  boat  to  Havana,  in  order  to  join 
his  father  there,"  a  request  which  was  granted  through 
G^vez's  letter  of  the  23d  to  Rdbago." 

The  above  review  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  Department  of  San  Bias.  Bu- 
carely did  all  that  he  could  to  repair  the  deficiencies,  but 
delays  were  unavoidable,  for  the  men  or  commodities  wanted 
were  not  always  at  hsaid  or  readily  assembled.  Despite 
these  handicaps  he  had  been  able  to  sustain  and  devdop 
the  Cafifomias,  and  to  carry  on  the  ej^loring  voyages  to 
the  northwest  coasts. 

"lionet  to  GAivei,  Jan         1777.  «C-3r.7rt. 
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At  this  place  we  may  refer  to  a  new  factor  in  northwest- 
ward exploration  caused  by  the  news  of  an  English  voyage 
to  the  Pacific  under  Captain  Cook.  An  exceedingly  im- 
portant letter  of  Bucarely's,  June  26,  1776,  sets  forth  the 
situation.  It  begins  by  quoting  in  full  the  royal  order  of 
March  2.'|,  ayiprisine:  the  viceroy  of  this  matter.  The  kiiiiz; 
had  certain  irifunnatiori  Irom  London,  said  the  royal  order, 
that  two  frigates,  the  Resolution  and  Discovery,  w^ere  being 
equipped  for  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific  under  Captain  Cook, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  the  island  of 
Tahiti  in  the  south  Pacific  an  Indian  whom  Cook  had  taken 
from  there  on  a  previous  voyage.  The  real  objects  seemed 
to  be  for  Cook  to  go  over  the  route  of  the  next  Spanish 
fleet,  to  explore  the  Ladrones  Islands,  going  on  from  there 
to  the  Califomias  with  a  view  to  ^ablishing  commerce 
with  New  Mexico,  and  to  attempt  to  discover  the  famous 
northwest  passage  in  order  to  gain  the  reward  offered  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  Although  such  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects might  cause  a  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  in- 
formation, it  was  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  exercise  the 
greatest  vigilance,  lest  the  English  should  try  any  one  of 
these  projects.  They  had  not  lost  hope  of  finding  a  passage, 
despite  thdr  r^>eated  failures  in  attempts  from  the  At* 
lantic  side.  The  viceroy  was  ordered  to  take  precautions 
recjuiring  the  officers  in  the  Califomias  to  be  on  the  watch, 
and  to  bring  about  ;i  failure  of  these  projects,  if  possible, 
but  without  empluA  111^2;  foice.  The  English  ships  were  to 
be  checked  by  furnislimg  tliem  sparingly  with  supplies,  or 
in  some  other  like  way.  Moreover,  if  either  boat  should 
come  to  the  Califomias,  the  oiiicials  there  were  to  make 
inquiries  to  learn  tiieir  objects  and  the  instructions  which 
they  bore,  practising  all  the  formalities  required  by  law  in 
such  cases,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  viceroy,  who  would 
in  turn  ndvise  the  kinir 

In  rejil>',  Bucareiy  referred  to  an  acroTint  of  the  voyages  of 
Biron,  Carteret,  Wallis,  and  Cook,  pnnted  at  Paris  in  1774. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  work  about  the  coasts  of  New 
Spain,  or  concerning  the  recent  Spanish  explorations  up  to 
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58^.   Nevertheless,  it  was  dear  that  the  English  interest 

in  discoveries  was  constant,  and  that  the  idea  of  finding  a 
northwest  passage  had  never  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Bodega  and  Heceta  explorations,  which  had  been 
very  carefully  executed,  niado  it  appear  improhable  that 
such  a  passage  would  be  found.  Furthermore,  Anson's 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn  and  north  to  Acapulco  w'as 
evidence  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  a  voyage 
to  the  Pacific  coast  of  New  Spain,  even  with,  a  knowledge 
of  the  places  in  which  Anson  contrived  to  refit.  Even  if 
Cook  could  keep  his  ship  in  repair,  he  would  be  far  from 
likely  to  succeed  in  his  search  for  a  passage ;  Spanish  sailors 
had  objected  to  transferring  the  Department  of  San  Bias 
to  Acapulco,  because  it  was  so  far  from  Alta  California,  mak* 
ing  it  hard  to  send  supphes  there,  and  impossible  to  advance 
the  work  of  exploration,  but  it  was  much  more  difficult  in 
the  case  of  Cook.  G&Lvez  knew  what  great  efforts  had  been 
necessary  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  northwest 
coast,  both  before  and  after  the  expeditions  which  occupied 
Alta  California,  at  the  cost  too  of  considerable  expenditure. 
Bucarely  then  referred  to  no  less  than  forty-seven  of  his 
despatches  to  the  minUtro  general,  showing  the  multitude 
of  measures  that  he  had  taken  to  prevent  possible  Russian 
encroachments.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  he  had  caused 
two  expeditions  to  go  from  Sonora  and  one  from  Baja 
CaHfomia  to  Alta  California,  brought  about  an  exploration 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  despatched  repeated 
expeditions  by  sea,  all  of  these  measures  being  intended  to 
develop  Alta  California  to  the  point  which  it  had  now 
reached.^*   Those  letters  would  show  what  he  thougiit,  he 


**  The  foUowing  am  the  nrial  nuin- 

hen  of  the  forty  seven  letters  men- 
tioned by  Bucarely,  followed  in  piiren- 
thr-.sis  by  my  (Catalogue  numf)er,  in  casew 
where  they  have  been  used  in  this  work. 
Of  letten  ttnt  via  resenada,  tiiat  is. 
to  say.  thn^p  nbout  which  there  waa 
more  than  ordmary  secrecy  as  con- 
cerned who  should  handle  them,  there 
were  the  foUowing:  lOiS  (C-2337)i 
106ft  (C^naS);  1101  (G-2807); 
1182    (0-8430):     1834  (C-3464); 


1258  (C-2520);  1289  (C-2521); 
1280  (0  2551);  1353  (C-2697) ; 
1364  (C-2608) ;  1608  (C-2763) : 
1039  (C-2780) ;  1640  (C-2781) ; 
1641  (C-2783):  2031  (C-3032) ; 
2032  (C-8033);  2033  (03034); 
2034  (C-3035);  2073  (C-8067); 
2074  (O-3058). 

Others  sent  m  the  ordinary  course 
wei«:  738  (0-2162);  1097  (C-2388); 
1870  <C>866b);  1866;  1388  (0-8684); 
1480    (O-2706);     1610  (08710); 
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said.  His  measures  had  been  successful,  and  now  that  the 
coast  had  been  explored  as  far  north  as  58^,  there  was  very 
slight  cause  for  fear.  There  would  now  be  time  to  develop 
Alta  California,  so  that  it  mig^t  sustain  itself  and  furnish 
supplies  to  Budi  more  northerly  settlements  as  mig^t  be 
established  in  future,  as  for  example  at  the  port  of  Trinidad, 
of  which  Heceta  took  possession. 

Referring  to  the  reports  eariy  in  1773  of  a  projected  voy- 
age by  the  Englishman  Bings  to  the  North  Pole  with  a  view 
to  reaching  the  Calif omias,  Bucarely  said  that  such  a  voy- 
age seemed  to  him  less  difficult  than  the  one  which  Cook 
was  undertaking.  Cook  was  destined  to  suffer  many  dis- 
appointments, for  even  if  he  should  reach  Monterey  and 
form  a  settlement  (and  in  fact  he  could  not  sustain  one  if 
he  did),  the  project  of  establishing  commercial  relations 
with  New  Mexico  was  fantastical.  Bucarely  had  encoun- 
tered great  difficulties  in  his  attempts  to  open  communication 
from  New  Mexico,  and  had  labored  not  a  little  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  intermediate  lands,  and  to  arrange  that 
Monterey  might  count  on  assistance  from  New  Mexico, 
Sonora,  and  San  Bias.  He  was  awaiting  the  return  of 
Anza  to  treat  further  of  the  matter,  and  might  decide  to 
make  Anza  temporary  governor  of  New  Mexico  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  communications  with  Alta 
Cahfomia  from  there. 

Between  the  instructions  of  Bucarely  for  the  treatment  of 
boats  arriving  at  the  Spanish  settlements  and  those  given 
by  GiUves  for  observance  yvith  Cook,  there  was  a  wide  di- 
vergence, said  Bucarely.  Without  a  display  of  force  against 
him,  Cook  would  not  ^ow  his  instructions,  but  if  he  himself 
were  powerfully  equipped,  there  was  no  corresponding 
strength  either  in  the  Spanish  settlements  or  in  the  boats 

1520     (C-2720);      1521     (C-2721) ;  valuable  list  of  materials  bearing;  on  the 

1539;  1600  (C-2764) :  1612  (C-2766)  ;  subject-matter  of  this  work,  but  tW 

1642   (C-2785);     1682;    1691  ;    1718  do  not  include  all  that  Bucarely  wrote. 

(C-2857):  1738  (C-2861):    1762   (C-  For  example,  no.   1562.   Bucarelv  to 

2874);  1763  (0-2875);  1823  (C-2916)  ;  Arriaga,  Sept.  28.  1774  (C -2732.  used 

1848;  1856  (C-2935) ;  1937  (0-2975):  in  clMp.  JQ,  is  an  important  letter 

1938  (C-2976):   1939  (C-2078);  1940  dtreetiy  In  point.   A  Kreai  aumlMr  of 

(C-2979)  ;  2008  (C-3025).  others,  many  of  whirh  I  have  used. 

These  documents  are  an  exceedingly  also  directly  or  indirectly  pertinent. 
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of  San  Bias  with  which  to  confront  him,  nor  indeed  was 
there  a  suitable  supply  of  arms.  Ship-commanders  were 
at  the  time  under  instructions  to  avoid  communication  with 
foreign  ships,  and  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  apprise  them, 
in  case  a  new  rule  were  to  obtain,  so  that  they  might  know 
what  to  do,  if  obstacles  were  to  be  placed  in  Cook*s  way, 
after  his  passage  of  Cape  Horn.  If  it  were  decided  to  use 
force,  it  would  be  well  to  find  out  the  strenj^th  of  Cook's 
expedition,  so  as  to  make  proper  provision  at  Acapulco,  and 
do  what  was  possible  at  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Meanwhile,  Bucarely  would  limit  his  measures  to  a 
literal  obedience  of  the  loyal  order,  giving  provisions  spar- 
ingly, and  indeed  there  would  be  few  to  give,  and  trsring  in 
a  peaceful  way  to  find  out  Cook's  plans. 

At  about  the  same  time,  to  wit,  on  July  14,  1776,  another 
royal  order  was  directed  to  the  viceroy,  informing  him  that 
Cook's  two  ships  had  left  London,  and  were  believed  to  be 
bound  for  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Califomias.  Appro* 
piiate  orders  should  be  givra  to  the  governors  of  coast  prov- 
inces, especially  to  the  governor  of  the  Califomias,  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  the  En^ish  boats,  and  if  the  latter  dbould  ap- 
proach land,  to  deny  them  admittance  to  Spanish  ports. 
Quoting  this  order  in  his  reply  of  October  27,  Bucarely  said 
that  he  had  communicated  it  to  the  authorities  at  Acapulco 
and  San  Bias  and  to  the  governor  of  the  Califomias,  charg- 
ing them  with  exact  fultiliuent  of  the  order,  although  he 
knew  how  slight  a  resistance  could  be  opposed  m  the  new 
settlements,  and  the  port  of  Acapulco  was  hardly  in  a  bet- 
ter state.* 

On  receipt  of  Bucarely's  -June  26  letter,  Gdlvez  replied 
with  a  royal  order  of  October  18,  requiring  that  measures 
be  taken  in  accord  with  his  directions  of  March  23.  The 
latter  had  been  given  in  full  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of 
the  California^,  but  if  there  should  be  forre  enough,  owing 
to  the  diminished  strength  of  Cook  on  arrival  or  for  other 
reasons,  proceedings  were  to  be  taken  to  detain,  imprison, 

"  A.G.P.,  Cor.  Vtr.,  series  I,  v.  12.         "/frid.,  no.  2634. 
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and  t  r>'  him  and  his  men  as  the  laws  directed.  Following 
the  usual  custom,  Bucarely  incorporated  this  order  in  his 
reply,  January  27,  1777,  and  announced  that  he  would  send 

orders  by  the  first  mail  to  San  Bias  and  Acapulco,  calling 
for  an  exact  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate.    As  for  the 

Califoriiias,  he  would  send  the  royal  order  to  the  comaridante 
general,  together  with  the  one  of  March  23.^* 

Tliis  (correspondence  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  Bu- 
carely was  not  e:rcatly  alarmed  by  the  news  of  the  Cook 
voyage,  and  si  cuiidly,  that  he  saw  no  way  of  meeting  a 
strong  ex]j(  ditioii  with  the  means  at  command.  Never- 
theless, although  clearly  out  of  sympathy  wnth  Gdlvez's 
order,  he  took  the  necessar>'  preliminary  steps  to  carry  it 
out,  arid  might  have  done  a  great  deal  more,  if  the  matter 
had  remamed  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  tone  of  his 
letter  of  June  26,  177(),  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  his 
letter  of  July  27,  1773,  three  years  before,  which  dealt  with 
measures  as  against  possible  English  or  Bussian  aggression. 
Bucarely  was  sceptical  then,  but  we  have  seen  how  much  he 
did|  despite  his  ovra  lack  of  worry.  This  time,  however, 
the  matter  was  out  of  his  hands. 

The  great  significance  of  the  second  Ansa  eacpedition  had 
been  that  it  had  placed  Alta  California  on  a  permanent 
basiSi  although  it  was  not  at  once  apparent,  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible to  cease  altogether  to  send  aid.  The  situation  as  re- 
gards domestic  animals  had  been  greatly  helped  by  Ansa's 
ejcpedition,  but  there -still  seemed  to  be  a  need  of  animals 
of  the  sort  to  provide  for  natural  increase.  In  a  letter  of 
August  27|  1770,  Bucarely  said  that  the  animals  sent  to  Alta 
Cahfomia  had  been  bought  in  Sonora,  and  more  were  being 
purchased  there  at  the  time  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the 
cost  of  conducting  them  to  Alta  California  was  very  great. 
He  had  decided,  therefore,  to  get  what  he  needed  from  the 
peninsula.  Neve  had  written,  May  9,  1776,  tlKit  ^unic  an- 
imals could  be  furnished  from  San  Jos6  Couiondu,  Guada- 
lupe, San  Ignacio,  and  San  Francisco  Borja.    Not  only 

*•  A.G.P.,  Cot.  Ftr..  aeziea  I.  v.  13,  no.  2702. 
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were  these  missioiui  near  Alta  California^  but  also  they  had 
found  it  possible  to  raise  domestic  animals^  wherefore 
Buearely  thought  of  sending  a  number  with  the  twenty- 
five  recruits  who  were  going  north  in  consequence  of  the 

San  Diego  revolt.  Neve  was  to  distribute  the  animals  as 
he  saw  fit,  giving  San  Francisco  the  preference,  however.®" 
Buearely  enclosed  a  list  showing  the  number  and  kinds 
of  animals  to  be  taken.  They  had  been  selected  with  a 
view  to  the  procreation  of  more  in  Alta  California." 

On  October  27,  Buearely  wrote  that  he  had  repeated  his 
orders  for  Neve  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Monterey.'*  In 
another  letter  he  told  of  measures  taken  to  develop  both 
agriculture  and  stock-raising  in  Alta  California,  with  a 
view  to  providing  the  Manila  galleon  with  supplies,  that 
boat  having  been  ordered,  by  a  decree  of  May  16,  1776,  to 
stop,  in  future,  either  at  Monterey  or  at  San  Francisco.®' 
A  Buearely  letter  of  November  26  enclosed  documents  con- 
.ceming  the  progress  of  Alta  CaUfomia,  and  in  particular 
two  letters  of  Serra,  one  dated  June  27,  1776,  about  the 
founding  of  San  Francisco,**  and  the  other  of  October  8 
about  the  work  being  done  on  the  new  mission  at  San  Diego 
to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  the  Indians.**  Bucard^ 
complained  of  Rivera's  letters,  sa3ring  that  th^  contained 
notMng  but  confused  notices.  He  had  learned,  however, 
that  San  Diego  was  again  at  peace,  and  that  the  twenty- 
five  soldiers  recruited  in  Guadalajara  and  San  Bias  had 
arrived  there.  Serra  said  that  ninety  cattle  and  many 
provisions  and  effects  had  been  taken  along  for  the  found- 
ing of  San  Francisco.  With  the  San  Francisco  settlers,  the 
twenty-five  recruits  just  mentioned,  and  some  sailors  who 
had  been  left  by  the  Principe,  the  province  might  be  con- 
sidered as  liaving  advanced  and  become  better  guarded, 

•C-3300.  Gdlvpz  approved,  r  3}r)5.  writer  of  the  document.  11  more  hroed- 

^  C-3070.    The    animals  wore  ing-mares,  1  more  stallion,  1  aas,  and 

follows:    40  breeding  mares;  3  stal-  3  tillies. 

lions;  17  oolts  {eaixMo*  orejanoa)  ;  16  « C~3357. 

mules ;  6  asses,  4  of  them  she-a.s:)os ;  *  C-3484. 

60  cows  for  breedinR  purposed  ;  4  h\i\U  ;  •<  C-3262.    The  date  of  this  letter 

8  rams  and  he-goata ;  GO  laiiilxi ;  and  is  clearly  wrong,  possibly  three  months 

00  goats.    In  all  there  were  274.  There  too  early, 
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but  it  had  also  made  it  neoeesaxy  to  send  greater  amounts 
of  supplies^  until  sucb  time  as  the  soil  should  provide  enough 
to  free  the  royal  treasury  from  this  costly  burden.  If  Bivera 
had  devoted  himself  more  to  devdoping  agrieulturc,  as  he 
had  be^  instructed  to  do,  the  province  would  be  much 
further  advanced,  and  already  there  would  be  crops,  pep> 
haps,  with  which  to  maintain  the  settlers.  Bucarely  ex- 
pected better  results  from  Neve.  As  to  new  missions,  Serra 
had  convinced  him  that  tliey  were  most  needed  along  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel ;  if  some  were  founded  there,  it  might 
make  possible  the  establishing  of  a  monthly  mail  service 
from  Alta  California  by  way  of  the  coast  of  Sonora.** 

On  December  27,  1776,  Bucarely  announced  the  return 
of  the  San  Carlos.*^  It  had  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  and 
brought  news  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  newly  founded 
settlement,  but  great  as  its  progress  had  been,  wrote  Bu- 
carely in  another  December  27  letter,  he  was  taking  no 
chance  of  a  possible  decline.  He  had  ordered  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Californias  to  seek  a  surgeon,  a  carpenter,  a 
mason,  and  a  smith  in  Mexico  for  San  Francisco,  and  he 
was  sending  to  San  Bias  by  forced  marches  a  quantity  of 
clothing,  tools,  and  other  utensils  and  effects  for  San  Fran- 
cisoo,  those  for  agricultural  uses  being  especially  abundant. 
He  was  also  planning  new  missions  in  Alta  California  to 
facilitate  communication  with  Sonora  and  San  Bias,  and  to 
permit,  perhaps,  of  establishing  a  monthly  mail  service. 
Furthermore,  cattle  were  being  forwarded  from  Baja  Cali- 
fomia.  Having  heard  tiiat  there  was  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions at  San  Francisco,  Bucarely  had  ordered  the  Santiago 
to  sail  direct  for  that  port,  without  a  previous  stop  at  San 
Diego  or  Monterey.  With  this  letter  he  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  instruction  that  he  had  given  to  Neve.  Among  other 
things,  he  had  charged  Neve  to  get  on  well  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
for  to  them  more  than  to  anybody  else  he  ascribed  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  province,  claiming  that  the  governors  had 
not  developed  the  settlements  under  their  command  to  the 
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extent  that  they  should  have.  He  expected  good  results 
from  Neve,  however,  because  of  his  good  conduct|  expeii- 
ence,  and  moderation.** 

The  instruction  to  Neve  was  a  document  of  twenty-seven 
paragraphs,  dated  December  25,  1776,  and  it  contained 
orders  of  a  temporary  nature,  as  well  as  those  of  pmnanent 
applicatioiLi  a  practice  that  seems  to  have  been  general  at 
that  time,  [l]  Bucarely  acknowledged  receipt  of  word  from 
Neve  that  he  was  gathering  cattle  to  take  to  Alta  Califor- 
nia. [2]  Bivera  was  then  at  San  Diego  being  in  fear  of 
another  uprising,  but  his  fears  were  silly,  as  the  land  was 
at  peaee.  [3]  Bucarely  announced  the  good  news  of  the 
founding  of  Baxt  Frandseo.  [4]  Neve  was  to  take  measures 
to  restore  the  mission  of  San  Diego,  and  to  reMablish  a 
satlsf actory  general  situation  there.  [5]  Punishment  of  the 
San  Diego  chiefs  was  to  be  suspended,  althougih  Neve  was 
not  to  trust  them,  especially  those  who  had  rebelled. 
[6]  Two  missions  should  be  established  along  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channd  at  an  early  date,  for  they  would  serve  as  stop- 
ping places  for  a  mail  service,  which  might  be  established 
from  Alta,  California  either  to  Loreto,  or,  byway  of  the  Colo- 
rado,  to  Alamos,  Sonora,  and  thence  by  boat  to  San  Bias. 
[7]  Neve  was  to  proceed  with  erecting  a  mission  at  San  Juau 
Capistrano/^  and  thcrv  oujz;ht  to  be  yet  another  between 
San  Ciabricl  and  San  Die^^o,  and  another  at  San  Francisco 
in  addition  to  the  one  already  there.  [8]  Bucarely  praised 
the  missionaries,  especially  Serra,  and  told  Neve  to  main- 
tain proper  harmony  with  him  in  extending  the  king's 
domain.  [9]  There  should  be  a  mission  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Monterey,  but  not  until  after  the  erection  of  the 
otliers  named.  Santa  Clara  and  San  Juan  Capistrano 
were  to  have  the  preference.  [10]  Instead  of  having  nothing 
to  do,  as  heretofore,  Spanish  settlers  should  be  given  lands, 
and  encouraged  to  take  up  agriculture,  for  the  soil  was  rich. 
[11]  Bucarely  had  sent  some  plough-shares  and  other  uten- 

«>03412.  '•This  migratoiy  name  referred  in 

"Thi?)  hod  previously  been  beirun.  this  in^tuncc  to  tiM  MOOnd  Swi  Fnn- 
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siis  of  husbaadry,  not  only  thoee  that  had  been  asked  for, 
but  others  besides.  [12]  Neve  was  to  distribute  the  uten- 
sils and  cattle  under  a  condition  of  ultimate' repayment  to 
the  royal  treasury.  [13]  Soldiers  were  to  share  in  distri- 
bution of  lands,  but  tlicy  could  also  have  a  vegetable  patch 
in  common.  [14]  Then  followed  a  paragraph  about  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  men.  [15]  Rations  were  not  to  be 
distributed  equally,  but  according  to  whether  a  man  were 
married  and  had  children,  the  amounts  jnven  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  dependent  on  liim,  [16]  a  method 
that  had  been  followed  by  Anza.  [17]  Not  counting  officers 
and  sergeants,  Neve  had  seventy-five  soldiers,  including  the 
twenty-five  sent  in  consequence  of  the  San  Diego  revolt. 
This  excess  numlior  was  to  be  used  in  the  new  missions, 
with  not  less  than  six  soldiers  to  a  mission.  [18]  Reference 
was  made  to  the  Rivera  instruction,  which  was  to  be  obeyed 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  later  orders.  [19]  Bucarely 
had  received  petitions  from  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco 
for  clothing  and  other  effects,  and  had  complied  with  these 
requests.  The  same  amount  as  was  allotted  to  San  Diego 
was  sent  to  Monterey,  although  no  petition  had  been  re> 
ceived  from  there.  [20]  Because  of  reports  of  scarcity,  Bu- 
carely had  oidered  the  Santiago  to  San  Francisco  with  goods 
that  were  being  sent  from  Mexico  to  San  Blaa  by  forced 
marches,  and  the  Principe  was  to  follow  with  effects  for  San 
Diego  and  Monterey.  [21]  An  image  of  St.  Francis  was 
being  sent  for  use  in  the  chapel  of  the  fort  at  San  Francisco. 
A  surgeon,  a  carpenter,  and  a  smith  from  Mexico,  and 
a  mason  from  San  Bias  were  also  being  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, both  Moraga  and  Rivera  having  asked  for  them. 
[22]  Church  utensils  desired  for  San  Francisco  would  be 
forwarded  as  soon  as  possible.  [23]  Then  followed  a 
paragraph  concerning  the  building  of  houses  and  a  warehouse 
at  San  Francisco.  [24]  Bucarely  doubted  whether  Her- 
menegildo  Sal  was  competent  to  act  as  storekeeper  at  San 
Francisco,  and  Neve  was  to  appoint  another  to  replace  him. 
[25]  Bucarely  insisted  on  steps  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Alta  California,  and  the  general  measures  of  the 
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instruction  to  Rivera,  little  observed  thus  far,  were  to  be 
put  into  effect.  [26]  The  only  way  to  win  over  Indians  was 
by  good  treatment  and  giftS;  which  methods  were  pref- 
erable to  more  rigorous  ones.  Care  of  Indians  was  the 
specific  work  of  the  religious,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
troops  to  protect  and  aid  them  in  this  work.  [27]  As  for 
the  missionaries,  Bucarely  was  so  well  content  with  the 
zeal  and  religious  l)earin<r  of  the  Father-President  and  the 
other  religious  that  he  looked  fon\'ard  to  happy  results,  if 
Is  eve  should  observe  the  instructions  bearing  on  his  re- 
lations with  them With  this  instruction  Bucarely^s  work 
for  Alta  California  was  well-nigh  done,  except  for  the  mat* 
ter  of  the  supply-ships,  which,  fortunately^  continued  to 
be  under  his  management. 
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CHAPTER  XVn 


THE  INCOMPETENT  RULE  OF  CROIX,  1776-1783 

The  year  1776  marks  the  culminating  point  m  the  north- 
westward movement  as  an  effective  force.  By  that  time 
the  northwest  coasts  had  been  explored,  Alta  Cahfornia 
had  been  placed  on  a  permanent  although  not  very  strong 
basis  by  the  success  of  Anza's  second  expedition  and  the 
founding  of  San  Francisco,  the  Colorado  and  Gila  region 
had  become  well  known,  a  route  to  Moqui  had  been  dis- 
covered, Sinaloa  had  achieved  a  well-settled  state,  and 
Sonora  seemed  likely  soon  to  do  so.  Thereafter,  the  proj- 
ects undertaken  resulted,  for  the  most  part,  in  failure,  due 
principally  to  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  Great 
nilen  in  New  Spain  had  for  a  time  achieved  results  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  resources,  but  Spain's  need  for  funds 
now  became  so  great  that  the  goveniment  felt  unable  to 
incur  more  expense  in  North  America  on  projects  of  frontier 
advance.  Able  rulers  might  still  have  accomplished  some- 
thing,  but  a  fatal  move  was  made  when  Teodoro  de  Croix 
was  named  comandante  general  of  a  new  government  of  the 
frontier  provinces.  To  be  sure,  be  not  only  had  to  face 
the  problem  of  economy,  but  he  also  had  serious  Indian 
wars  with  the  Apaches  and  others,  —  wars,  however,  of  the 
same  character  that  the  viceroys  had  always  been  obHged 
to  contend  with.  The  task  was  a  great  one;  but  a  Bu- 
carely  could  have  managed  it. 

The  eomandaneia  genmd  was  established  in  August,  1776, 
and  went  into  operation  in  the  following  January.  Gti* 
vez's  idea  in  founding  the  new  government  was  that  the 
northwestward  advance  should  continue,  and  the  importance 
of  the  Califomias  stood  forth  as  almost  the  principal  con- 
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sideration  in  the  document  providing  for  the  new  govern- 
ment.   But  Teodoro  de  Croix,  the  first  comandaiitc  general, 
was  incapable  of  taking  a,  broad  view  of  affairs,  never  grasp- 
ing the  ideas  of  G^lvez  and  Bucarely  with  regard  to  the 
signihcance  of  foreign  danger  and  the  consequent  need  for 
advancing  the  conquest.    Sonora  he  regarded  as  the  most 
serious  of  his  problems,  but  only  because  of  the  internal  dis- 
order there ;  its  importance  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  con- 
quest seems  not  to  liave  impressed  him  greatly.  Yet, 
despite  his  solicitude  for  Sonora,  he  kept  away  from  that 
province  until  late  in  1779.    He  took  little  interest  in  the 
Calif  omias  and  the  proposed  Colorado-Gila  establishments^ 
and  he  never  understood  their  needs  or  their  importance. 
Fortunately,  the  former  had  an  able  ruler  in  Felipe  de 
Neve,  who  was  able  to  accomplish  many  of  the  thinp  that 
had  been  ordered  prior  to  Croix's  accesraon  to  power.  More- 
oyeri  Croix  approved  anything  that  Neve  actually  did.  The 
case  of  the  Colorado-Gila  estabMBbments  and  the  matter  of 
routes  from  them  to  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  and  the  Calif  or- 
nias  did  not  end  bo  happily.  Were  it  not  for  the  orders 
given  to  him,  Croix  might  never  have  thought  of  these 
projects.   After  a  fatal  delay,  he  at  length  founded  wieak 
settlements  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  Having  little 
interest  in  the  matter  himsdf ,  he  made  economy  the  keynote 
of  his  poUcy  for  the  new  foundations.   He  himself  had  other 
things  on  his  mind,  as  instanced  by  his  voluminous  memo- 
rials on  the  internal  affairs  of  his  government ;  one  wonders 
if,  after  all,  his  mind  were  not  primarily  on  the  memorials 
themselves.    The  failure  of  the  Colorado  establishments 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  mevitable.    It  came  with 
the  Yuma  massacre  of  1781.    On  July  17  of  that  year  the 
Spanish  settlements  were  wiped  out,  and  in  January-,  1783, 
a  decision  was  reached  to  abandon  the  project  of  such  es- 
tablishments, and  as  a  consequence,  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
overland  communication  with  the  Californias.    Croix  was 
at  fault,  but  claimed  falsely  that  Garc6s  and  Anza  had  de- 
ceived him.    Garc6s  having  perished  in  the  massacre,  Anza 
was  made  the  scapegoat.   The  achievements  of  Gidvea 
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and  Bucarelyi  ably  Bupplemented  by  thoae  of  Neve^  weie 
not  undone  by  the  disaster^  but  their  work  suffered  a  per> 
man^t  check.  They  had  placed  Alta  California  on  an  en- 
during bads,  but  it  was  settled  on  July  17,  1781,  that  the 
province  was  not  to  develop  at  that  time  on  a  large  scale. 
Thus  gold  was  to  remain  undiscovered  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury,^ and  the  Pacific  coast  to  be  without  sufficient  allure- 
ment to  induce  to  its  conquest  by  a  strong  power,  until  at 
length  the  United  StatCvS  was  in  a  position  to  be  a  decisive 
factor.  Had  the  Alta  California  settlements  failed,  Eng- 
land or  Russia,  presumably  the  former,  might  well  have 
occupied  the  territory.  That  Spain's  establishments  did 
not  fail  was  the  work  of  Buearely.  That  they  did  not  be- 
come rich  and  populous  was  in  large  measure  the  iault  of 
Croix. 


We  have  seen  that  the  project  of  a  separate  government 
for  various  portions  of  the  vast  kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
particularly  of  the  frontier  provinces,  had  long  been  advo- 
cated.  G&lves  did  not  let  much  time  pass^  after  he  be- 
came minisbro  ffmeralf  before  he  put  his  ideas  on  that  mat- 
ter into  a  royal  order,  dated  August  22,  1776.   Hie  plan 
itself  was  not  bad ;  the  only  objection  that  can  be  made  was 
to  the  man  selected  to  cany  it  out.   The  entire  northern 
frontier^  including  the  outlying  Califomias;  New  Meziooi 
and  Texas  provinces,  was  included  in  the  new  government. 
Aiispe,  Sonora,  was  to  be  the  capital,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  midway  between  Nueva  Vizcaya  and  the  Califonias, 
although  far  west  of  the  centre  of  ibe  entire  eomandancia 
(feneral.   The  principal  object  of  the  government  was  to  be 
the    defence,  development,  and  extension"  of  the  terri- 
tories comprised  in  it,  but  the  most  important  of  all  (moiivo 
principalisimo)  was  to  acliieve  the  reduction  to  the  faith 
and  to  Spanish  rule  of  the  Indians  to  the  north,  to  which 
Croix  was  directed  to  devote  his  lirst  attentions.  Frontier 
settlements  were  to  be  formed  and  explorations  constantly 

t  Some  Rold  waa  foiiiMi  bolor*  1S4B»  but  not  in  mffieiattt  qiiantitj  to  piodow 
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undertaken.  The  preservation,  development,  and  advance- 
ment of  Alta  California  were  depicted  as  important  in  the 
service  of  God  and  the  king,  wherefore  Croix  was  ordered 
to  visit  that  province  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  secure  its 
communication  with  Sonora.  Moreover,  a  route  was  to 
be  opened  between  Alta  Ciilifomia  and  New  Mexico  by  ex- 
peditions proceeding  irom  both  Monterey  and  Santa  Fe. 
More  settlers  and  cattle  and  whatever  else  might  be  needed 
were  to  be  sent  to  Alta  California  from  Sinaloa  and  Sonora 
to  aid  in  the  development  and  protection  of  the  province. 
The  San  Bias  supply-ships  were  also  to  be  retained.^ 

This  document  shows  that  G&lves  had  much  the  same 
ideas  as  those  which  Bucarely  had  been  putting  into  prac- 
tice, including  a  tendency  to  regard  the  Alta  California 
settlements  as  extremely  important.  Whole  paragraphs 
dealt  specifically  with  Alta  California,  while  not  a  single 
line  referred  exclusively  to  Nueva  Vizcaya  and  the  eastern 
provinces.  A  good  Ulustration  of  Gilves's  attitude  is 
shown  in  the  concluding  paragraph  where  he  gives  specific 
orders  for  Alta  California  officials  to  report  anything  of 
particular  note,  and  then  says  generally  that  officials  of 
other  parts  of  the  eanumdancia  general  are  to  do  likewise. 
Quite  as  lemarkable  as  G&lves's  interest  in  Alta  Cafifomia 
is  Croix's  lack  of  it  and  his  failure  to  obey  the  instruction 
promptly  or  at  all.  Croix  never  visited  Alta  California, 
and  his  attention  to  the  Sonora  route  was  limited  to  the 
worse  than  uselesa  attempt  which  was  to  provoke  the  dis- 
aster of  1781.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  the  northwest 
upon  arrival,  Croix  went  to  Nueva  Vizcaya  and  Texas,  and 
did  not  reach  Sonora  until  November,  1779.  Further  evi- 
dence that  Gdlvez  had  in  mind  his  earlier  projects  is  con- 
tained in  a  royal  order  of  September  24,  1776,  to  Croix. 
The  latter  was  ordered  to  fulfil  the  arrangements  made  by 
GAlvoz  in  17(is  09,  save  such  as  time  or  other  eventuality 
might  have  r(  inU'red  undesirable,  and  in  that  case  Croix 
was  to  wnte  secretly  to  G41vez  of  the  matter.^ 


a  C-3293.  A  notice  to  Bucarely,  subetautially  the  same  m  the  preceding,  bears 
th»  MflM  date,  C-Sm.  «  C-8823. 
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Teocloro  de  Croix  was  a  nephew  of  the  former  viceroy, 
the  Marqu6s  de  Croix.  He  was  employed  by  0^1  vcz,  dur- 
iTi^-  the  lattcr's  rosidonre  in  New  Spam,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  efficient  subordmate,  but  that  appears  to  have 
been  the  limit  of  his  capacity.  Serious-minded  and  indus- 
trious he  certainly  was,  as  is  attested  by  the  many  volumi- 
nous, well-ordered  reports  that  he  made  on  the  state  of  the 
frontier  provinces,  and  also  by  the  veiy  tone  of  his  letters. 
As  a  first  assistant  to  somebody  else,  or  even  as  ruler  in  a 
realm  where  there  were  no  serious  difficulties  to  encounter, 
he  would  have'beoi  a  marked  success,  but  as  a  leader  in 
the  frontier  provinces  of  New  Spain  he  lacked  the  broad 
vision  to  compass  the  whole  range  of  his  duties.  While 
working  hard  to  settle  some  one  problem,  he  was  apt  to  let 
the  others  take  care  of  themsdves,  or  try  to  have  somebody 
else  handle  them,  certainly  as  regards  matters  affecting 
northwestward  advance.  Li  fine,  Croix  was  a  hard-work- 
ing, painstaking,  well-meaning,  but  rather  ntupid  man. 

He  remained  in  Mexico  City  from  January  to  August, 
1777,  getting  information  about  his  government,  and  form- 
ing plans,  llie  latter  did  not  agree  with  those  which  Bu- 
carcly  had  followed  and  which  in  fact  were  in  accord  with 
the  ideas  of  G^lvez.  On  May  17  Croix  asked  Oconor  for 
information  about  the  frontier  provinces,*  and  the  latter 
replied,  July  22,  with  a  long  memorial  of  245  paragraphs, 
giving  an  account  of  his  own  work  since  his  appointment 
as  cornandante  inspector,  September  10,  1771,  and  making 
a  number  of  general  recommendations.  He  began  by  ob- 
serving, in  no  friendly  tone,  that  Croix's  plans  were  opposed 
in  everv  respect  to  his  own.  Animiix  other  matters  referred 
to  by  him,  he  favored  transferring  Horeasitas  and  Biiena- 
vista  presidios  to  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  and  main- 
taining routes  to  Alta  California,  provided  the  Yumas 
could  be  kept  friendly.  The  Apaches  he  regarded  as  the 
only  effective  hostile  force,  and  he  made  suggestions  how 
to  deal  with  them  which  showed  that  he  had  grasped  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  frontier.   He  himself  had  found  the 
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provinces  in  a  distiiH^ed  conditioai  but  had  left  them  in 
good  shape  for  his  Buccessor.' 

However  Oconor  may  have  left  the  provinces,  there  was 
crrtainly  plenty  to  do  in  them  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  his 
memorial,  although  perliaps  no  more  than  was  usually  the 
case.  We  may  confiiie  our  attention  to  Sonora,  remem* 
bering,  however,  that  the  Apache  wars  continued  to  be  a 
factor  embracing  the  whole  frontier  from  Sonora  to  Texas. 
Late  in  1776  the  Seris  with  some  Pima  allies  began  again 
to  bum,  plunder,  and  kill,  the  missions  of  Rmerfa  Alta 
being  the  particular  object  of  their  attacks.  Writing  of 
this  to  Bucarely,  Januaiy  18,  1777»  Goyemor  Crespo  ex* 
pressed  a  fear  that  Sonora  might  reach  a  worse  state  than  in 
the  preyious  Seri  war,  for  now  the  Seris  might  expect  an 
alliance  with  the  Apaches,  which  formerly  they  had  lacked. 
Fimeria  Alta  was  in  danger  of  destniction**  Croix  appre- 
ciated the  danger,  he  wrote  to  G&lTes,  March  24,  1777,  and 
since  Crespo  was  coming  to  Mexico,  he  was  sending  Ansa 
to  put  down  the  insurrection.^  The  Apaches,  too,  made 
sudd^  attacks  in  their  customary  manner,  and  one  of 
them  gave  rise  to  a  most  spectacular  incident  in  the  military 
history  of  Sonora.  On  February  6,  1777,  while  at  a  place 
called  Tinaja,  four  or  five  leagues  from  his  presidio  of  San 
Bernardino,  with  his  family,  ten  soldiers,  and  a  few  others, 
Captain  Castillo  was  attacked  by  over  four  hundred  Apaches. 
The  battle  lasted  all  day,  every  one  of  Casiillo's  party  being 
wounded,  but  they  at  length  escaped.*  Another  seat  of 
perennial  trouble,  the  rich  mining-camp  of  Cieneguilla, 
appears  frequently  in  the  correspondence  of  this  period, 
Tueros'  letter  to  Croix  of  June  8  gives  an  idea  of  the  situ- 
ation, Cieneguilla  was  in  a  state  of  decline,  not  from  any 
failure  of  its  inexhaustible  wealth,  but  because  the  miners 
were  fleeing  from  the  danger  of  Indian  attack.*  Four 
months  later,  Tueros  wrote  to  G41vez  that  Indian  affairs 

» r-3606.  forwanjed  with  a  letter  of  April  26, 
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were  getting  worae,  e^rasiiig  an  opinion  that  Croix 
ought  to  come  in  person  to  punish  the  TnHiAi^ff  as  they 
deeerved.^^  With  ail  this  Indian  trouble  we  a]so  encounter 
the  old  difficulty  of  graft  at  the  expense  of  the  preddial 
troops.^ 

Ansa  had  been  appointed  governor  of  New  Mexico  that 
he  might  bring  about  communication  between  Santa  E6 
and  Monterey,  but  it  is  typical  of  CSroiz  that  he  postponed 
Ansa's  departure  for  New  Mezieo,  using  him  instead  to 

combat  the  Indians  of  Sonora.  By  May  7,  1777,  Ansa  was 
at  Horcasitas.^^  During  nearly  a  year  thereafter  he  faced 
great  difficulties  and  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  No 
less  than  forty-one  paragraphs  of  Croix  s  voluminous 
memorial  of  October  30,  1781,  treat  of  Anza's  achievements 
as  military  governor  of  Sonora  down  to  March,  1778,  wlien 
Anza  was  succeeded  by  Tueros.  Anza  found  the  Seris  in 
rebellion,  and  there  was  a  danger  that, others  might  rise, 
especially  iIk^  Pimas  Altos  and  the  Opatas.  Anza  put 
down  the  Sens,  and  the  others  kept  at  peace.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  check  Apache  incursions,  but  that  was  ex- 
cusable, said  Croix.  The  province  was  in  a  much  better 
condition  when  he  left  it,  but  Tueros,  his  successor,  was  not 
equally  successful.** 

Croix  himself  waited  many  months  before  venturing  to 
appear  in  person  in  the  frontier  provinces.  In  a  long 
letter  to  G&lves,  August  23,  1777,  he  sets  forth  his  ideas. 
He  had  at  first  planned  to  do  nothing  until  he  could  visit 
the  provinces  and  verify  personally  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ports about  them,  but  the  Indian  situation  seemed  so  bad, 
that  he  had  decided  to  ask  Bucardy  for  two  thousand  sol- 
diers, making  a  total  force  of  four  thousand  troops  for  the 
frontier  provinces.  Sonora  was  then  in  the  worst  state  of 
all,  and  needed  fifteen  hundred  men.^^  Cxoiz  had  in 
fact  asked  Bucarely  for  two  thousand  men,  the  day  be- 
fore," but  they  were  not  granted  to  him.   On  October  16 
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we  find  Groix  asking  Bueaidy  for  the  means  with  which  to 
raise  a  thousand  soldiers,  at  least,  and  meanwhile  for  the 

loan  of  a  company  of  fusileers.^'  Commenting  on  this  in 
a  letter  to  Gdlvez  of  November  24,  Croix  said  that  he  be- 
lieved that  Bviearely  would  not  give  him  more  than  two 
"flying  companies,"  which  he  had  already  offered,  but  he 
hoped  to  get  at  least  three  such  companies,  which  would 
serve  the  purpose  until  he  could  complete  his  tour  of  the 
provinces.  He  certainly  was  not  going  to  Sonora  until  he 
might  have  enough  troops  to  overcome  the  evils  from  which 
it  was  suffering.  Yet  that  pro\"ince  was  his  most  impor- 
tant consideration,  and  partly  on  that  account  he  was  going 
to  Coahuila  and  Texas  first,  so  that  he  might  stay  in  Sonora, 
once  arrived  there.  Meanwhile,  Anza,  to  whom  he  took 
occasion  to  accord  high  praise,  could  keep  things  in  hand 
until  re^orcements  could  come."  Croix  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  G41vez  wrote  to  him,  December  29,  1777, 
that  when  he  should  obtain  personal  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  frontier  provinces,  the  king  would  determine  the 
number  of  troops  required.^  The  decision  was  not  at  all 
Burpiising.  When  the  addition  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
soldiers  to  such  important  establishments  as  those  of  the 
Califomias  could  be  debated,  there  was  small  likelihood  of 
Croix's  obtaining  thousands,  which  would  have  enormously 
increased  expense.  It  is  also  possible  to  detect  in  Croix 
a  tendency  to  avoid  responsibility,  as  witness  bis  unwill- 
ingness to  go  to  Sonora. 

On  July  31,  1777,  Bucarely  sent  Croix  sixteen  letters 
from  Rivera,  Serra,  and  Neve  which  embodied  important 
suggestions  concerning:  Alta  California.  Croix  was  at  that 
time  on  the  point  of  leaving  Mexico  City  for  his  journey  to 
Texas,  and  so  returned  them  to  Bucarely,  asking  him  to 
attend  to  them,  although  recognizing  their  importance. 
This  called  forth  a  reply  from  Bucarely,  dated  August  27. 
It  waH  not  in  the  power  of  either  Croix  or  himself,  he  re- 
minded the  former,  to  change  royal  orders  at  will.  Hence, 
since  the  Califomias  were  in  Croix's  jurisdiction,  he  was 
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seDdiri<T  back  the  papers.  He  went  on,  however,  to  give 
Croix  iufornuitiou  about  the  Californias  and  to  tell  liiin 
what  he  himself  would  do,  if  still  in  charge.  Neve's  sug- 
gestions should  be  adopted,  even  although  they  involved 
additional  troops  and  more  expense,  for  these  matters,  in 
Bucarely's  opinion,  should  take  precedence  of  others  in 
Croix's  jurisdiction.  There  should  b(>  additional  missions, 
too,  in  both  Calif ornias  and  along  the  Colorado  and  Gila 
riv(  rs,  so  that  there  might  be  no  gaps  in  the  chain  of  coni- 
xnuaication  with  Sonora.^* 

Neve  wished  to  erect  a  fort  and  three  missions  along  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  to  form  settlements  on  the  Santa 
Ana,  San  Gabriel,  and  Guadalupe  riven,  and  to  increase 
the  forces  at  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San  Frandsoo. 
He  wanted  fifty-seven  fully  equipped  soldiers,  to  be  recruited 
by  Rivera  in  Sinaloa,  their  equipment  (which  would  in- 
clude clothing,  horses,  and  lesser  effects)  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  Real  Ca$a  of  Alamos.  Many  of  the  soldiers  would  be 
married  men»  and  their  families  should  come  too.  He  also 
desired  siz^  families  of  laborers  to  be  recruited,  their  num* 
bers  to  include  artisans  of  various  kinds.  In  making  these 
requests  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  pay  and  equip- 
ment that  should  be  given  to  each  family,  as  also  an  ao* 
count  of  things  for  general  use  at  each  settlement,  inchiding 
wages,  rations,  domestic  animals,  farming  ut^isils,  and 
weapons.  The  animals  shoidd  come  from  Sonora,  he  said, 
and  the  other  effects  from  Mexico  by  way  of  San  Bias.  In 
addition,  he  asked  for  more  animals  of  a  type  likely  to  pro- 
vide for  aii  increase  at  the  settlements  already  in  existence. 
The  Neve  requests  are  stated  in  letters  by  Croix  to  Anza, 
Pedro  Coi  biilaii,  and  the  oficiales  reales  of  Alamos,  all  dated 
October  20,  1777,  and  all  alike  in  phraseology.*®  With  each 
he  enclosed  a  note  of  the  men,  animals,  and  effects  asked  for 
by  Neve.**  He  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  grant 
Neve's  requests,  without  damage  to  Sinaloa  and  Sonora. 
Corbaldn's  reply,  December  31,  1777,  opposed  Neve's  proj- 
ects, on  the  ground  that  the  men  and  animals  were  needed 
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in  Sonora.**  Anza  wrote,  January  1,  1778,  that  the  men 
and  cattle  should  be  obtained  elsewhere  than  m  Sonora, 
but  he  agreed  with  Neve's  plan.^'  Norberto  de  Corres, 
answering  for  the  Alamos  officials,  January  15,  1778,  said 
that  Sonora  had  need  of  any  surplus  of  men  that  Sinaloa 
might  have,  but  those  wanted  by  Neve  could  be  obtained  in 
Mexico.  The  animftlfl  could  be  purchased  in  Sinaloa  and 
Sonora.^ 

It  was  some  time  before  Croix  gave  this  matter  any  fur- 
ther attention.  Tie  had  left  Mexico  in  August,  1777,  going 
by  way  of  Quer^taro  to  Durango,  which  he  reached  in 
October.  From  there  he  proceeded  to  Coahuila  and  Texas, 
and  did  not  receive  the  three  letters  just  referred  to  until 
March,  1778,  when  he  arrived  at  Chihuahua,  on  his  return 
from  Texas.  It  wbb  not  until  September,  1778,  that  he 
took  up  Neve's  proposals  agam.  Chi  the  23d  of  that  month 
he  wrote  to  G&lvez,  enclosing  the  correspondence  that  has 
thus  far  been  dted,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  petulance  and 
hMik  of  sympathy  with  the  subject.  He  complained  of 
Bucarely's  r^usai  to  handle  the  Califomias,  and  yet  he  had 
not  been  prompt  to  authorise  on  his  own  responsibility 
what  Bueurely  had  suggested.  He  incorrectly  quoted  the 
three  Sonora  officers  as  opposed  to  Neve's  projects,  and  said 
that  he  had  read  other  docmnents  about  the  Califoniias 
sent  to  him  from  the  viceroyalty,  with  the  result  that  his 
confusion  had  been  only  redoubled.  No  steps  must  be 
taken  that  would  take  people  away  from  Sonora,  lie  said. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  approved  Neve's  projects,  but  would 
wait  until  he  got  to  Arispe,  Sonora,  before  attending  to  them. 
The  animals  and  effects  could  be  obtained  from  Sonora, 
and  the  men  from  Sinaloa.  Meanwhile,  he  had  asked  Neve 
to  make  detailed  reports  of  what  was  needed  in  the  prov- 
ince, to  take  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  new  reglamerUo, 
and  to  send  Rivera  to  meet  Croix  in  Arispe.-''  GAlvez's 
reply,  April  19,  1779,  bade  Croix  to  take  careful  note  of 
Kivera's  reports,  when  he  should  meet  him,^*^ 
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Meanwhile,  some  advance  in  the  affairs  of  Alta  California 
had  occurred,  based  on  the  earlier  authority  granted  by 
Bucarely.  In  November,  1776,  the  mission  San  Juan  Ca- 
pistrano  had  been  founded  followed,  in  January,  1777,  by 
the  founding  of  Santa  Clara.  Neve  was  now  in  Alta  Cali- 
fornia, having  reached  Monterey  in  February,  1777.  In 
November  of  that  year,  he  founded  one  of  the  settlements 
that  he  had  proposed,  apparently  without  any  authority 
except  that  of  his  own  initiative,  San  Jos6  de  Guadalupe 
(modern  San  Jose),  taking  fifteen  families  from  Monterey 
and  San  Francisco  for  this  purpose.  Neve  told  Croix  about 
it  in  a  letter  of  April  16,  1778,^  and  the  latter  replied, 
September  3,  1778,  giving  his  approval.^  Apprised  of  the 
matter  by  a  Croix  letter  of  September  23,**  G41ves  also 
approved.^  In  another  letter  of  September  23,  Croix  had 
forwarded  an  eskdo  showing  in  detail  the  state  of  the  mis> 
slons  and  presidios  of  the  Calif omias.*^  Q41ves's  replj  , 
March  6,  1779,  indicated  clearly  that  he  was  still  of  the 
opinion  that  the  affairs  of  the  Califomias  were  the  most 
important  in  Croix's  jurisdiction.  He  bade  Croix  to  view 
them  with  the  preference  and  attention  which,  in  view  of 
their  unportance,  they  deserved.'* 

Although  it  was  not  until  after  his  arrival  in  Sonora  m 
November,  1779,  that  Croix  was  ready  to  give  attention  to 
Neve's  requests  of  over  two  years  before,  Neve  had  con- 
tinued to  be  busy.  Before  hearing  from  Croix  on  the  mat- 
ter he  had  begim  to  prepare  a  new  reglamento,  basing  hia 
action  on  Arnaga's  order  to  Bucarely  of  March  21,  1775.'* 
In  a  long  report  to  Croix  dated  December  29,  1778,  he 
showed  what  the  existing  reglamento  provided,  how  con- 
ditions varied  from  it  in  fact,  and  what  they  would  be  if 
his  recommendations  were  adopted.  There  was  a  vast 
difference  between  the  amount  stated  as  devoted  annually 
to  the  Califomias  and  the  amoant  actually  expended  on 
them.   Alta  California  soldiers  were  paid  only  forty  per 
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cent  of  the  amount  iheoreticaUy  allotted  to  ihem,  and  those 
of  Baja  California  and  San  Bias  received  fifty  per  cent  only^ 
paid  wholly  in  clothing,  effecta,  and  proviaionB.  Further- 
more, goods  were  charged  to  them  at  an  advance  of  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  to  allow  for  the  costs  of 
eanriage.*^  These  goods  were  not  sufEieient  to  maintain  a 
soldier  in  a  fitting  mannor,  and  yet,  Uke  execution  of  the  region 
mento  had  been  even  worse  than  the  law  for  in  some  years 
not  even  the  meagre  effects  allotted  had  arrived  in  entirety. 
The  men  were  often  in  deplorable  need  of  both  clothing  and 
military  equipment,  for  all  necessities  had  to  be  brought  at 
royal  expense,  there  being  no  commerce  with  the  Califor- 
nias.  If  the  present  system  of  pa^dng  wholly  in  goods  were 
employed,  nobody  would  want  to  come  there.  Neve 
recommended  that  three-fourths  of  the  pay  be  in  goods  and 
the  rest  in  cash,  and  that  the  troops  be  paid  more  than  at 
present,  at  least  as  much  as  those  of  the  other  frontier 
provinces.  In  that  case  they  would  be  willing  to  remain, 
and  others  would  be  induced  to  come.  Moreover,  goods 
should  be  sold  at  their  purchase  price  in  Mexico,  in  which 
case  salaries  might  be  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent.  There 
was  much  else  in  this  notable  document,  but  it  may  suffice 
to  recite  Neve's  claims  that  conditions  would  be  betteredi 
if  his  plan  were  adopted,  and  that  a  saving  of  4706  pesos  a 
year  would  also  be  effected.'* 

Meanwhile,  Croix  had  written  to  Neve^  September  30, 
1778,  asking  him  to  draw  up  a  r^flamef^o.  Neve  replied^ 
March  31,  1779,  8a3ring  that  he  would  do  so,  middng  idlow- 
ance  for  a  new  presidio,  three  missions,  and  a  pvMOf  to  which 
Croix  had  consented  in  accord  with  Neve's  suggestions.'* 
By  June  1,  1779,  Neve's  regUmento  was  ready.  Literest- 
ing  and  important  as  it  is,  we  may  pass  it  by  here,  with  the 
remark  that  it  embodied  substantially  the  suggestions  of 
his  December  report.''  In  his  remitting  letter  of  the  same 
date  he  stated  that  in  view  of  the  dela3rs  incident  to  the 
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return  of  approval  he  was  putting  the  reglamento  into  effect 
at  onee,  subject  to  such  ehanges  as  Croix  mi^t  make.** 
Procrafltiiiation  seems  not  to  have  been  a  Neve  trait.  On 
April  23^  1780,  Croix  wrote  to  Gftlves  that  he  favored  adopt- 
mg  Neve's  re(fia9nenio,  but  it  would  depend  on  certain 
arrangements  to  be  made  with  Viceroy  Mayoiga.**  Hiis 
referred  to  the  preparations  for  the  new  establishmenta 
which  Neve  had  recommended  in  1777,  Mayorga's  cooper- 
ation being  necessary,  since  many  of  the  effects  had  to  come 
from  Mexico,  as  also  the  funds  for  administering  the  prov- 
ince.*^ Croix  had  written  to  Mayorga  on  February  9,  1780, 
that  he  proposed  to  found  a  presidio  and  three  missions  along 
the  Santa  Barbara  Chaimel  and  a  pueblo  on  the  Porciun- 
cula  [Lo»  Angeles]/^  and  he  had  written  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  telling  of  the  help  that  he  needed  from  the 
viceroy.*^  Croix  reported  this  matter  to  Galvez  in  a  letter 
of  February  23,  1780.**  The  latter  returned  a  rather  late 
approval  February  8,  1782,**  and  on  the  same  day  wrote  to 
Mayorga  that  he  had  approved  the  new  establishments 
and  the  Neve  reglamento,  and  that  Mayori^a  was  to  furnish 
the  assistance  which  Croix  had  asked  for.^^  Mayorga  re- 
plied, May  23,  1782,  that  he  would  furnish  such  help  as 
should  be  necessary.*®  Before  that  late  date,  even  Croix 
had  had  time  to  act,  taking  some  steps  with  relation  to 
the  long-proposed  establishments  of  the  Qila  and  Colorado, 
for  it  was  by  that  route  that  the  new  settlers  for  Alta 
California  were  destined  to  go. 

Croix's  intended  poHcy  with  regard  to  settlements  on  the 
Colorado  and  Gila  and  related  matters  appears  in  his  di^ 
cussion  of  the  Domfngues-Escalante  expedition.  He  turned 
over  the  diaiy  of  that  e:q)edition  to  Father  Juan  Morfi 
for  an  opinion.  Morfi's  memorial  (undated  but  probably 
of  July,  1777)  is  worth  quoting  in  some  detail.  He  began 
by  comparing  the  diary  with  other  accounts  from  Oiiate's 
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time  on.  Dominguez  and  Escalante  did  not  reach  San 
Francisco  or  Monterey,  because  they  mistook  the  route, 
he  said ;  not  knowing  the  situation  of  Monterey,  they 
imagined  it  to  be  northwest,  when  in  fact  it  was  almost  due 
west  from  Santa  F6,  and  they  would  almost  certainly  have 
reached  there,  had  they  gone  in  that  direction,  lliey  mer- 
ited thankb  for  their  zeal,  however,  for  they  had  made  a 
journey  of  over  630  leagues  in  lands  never  before  visited  or 
known  by  Spaniards.  Such  missionary  expeditions,  made 
without  due  reflection,  were  rarely  of  great  service,  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  sendmg  aid  to  such  advanced  posts, 
if  they  should  be  occupied.  They  advanced  knowledge 
very  little,  for  dependence  had  to  be  placed  on  diaries,  and 
second  expeditions  over  the  same  route  had  rarely  been 
able  to  recognise  descriptions  in  diaries  of  the  first.  Sueh 
expeditions  even  worked  harm,  because  the  missionaries 
told  the  Indians  of  the  wealth  of  the  king,  and  gave  prom* 
ises  .of  Spanish  friendship,  when  they  themselves  were 
almost  nude  and  in  need  of  Indian  seeds.  The  Indians  could 
not  understand  a  Spaniard's  descriptions  of  wealthy  cities, 
never  having  seen  any,  and  when  nothing  came  of  the 
promised  gifts  and  friendship,  serious  consequences  were 
apt  to  occur.^  If  the  missionaries  would  confine  their  zeal 
for  exploration  to  regions  near  or  between  the  Spanish 
settlements,  it  would  be  better.  For  example,  if  the  region 
between  Fimeria,  the  Colorado  Biver,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and 
New  Mexico  had  been  explored,  the  Spaniards  would  at 
least  know  the  haunts  of  the  Indians  and  where  they  got 
their  water,  thus  enabling  war  to  be  waged  with  some  hope 
of  success.  The  only  Indians  really  hostile  to  Spain  were 
the  Comanches,  who  gave  trouble  to  New  Mexico  and  the 
El  Paso  district,  and  the  various  branches  of  the  Apaches, 
of  whom  those  of  the  Gila  were  a  menace  to  Sonora,  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Nataj^s  and  Lipanes  to 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Le6n,  and  even  to  Texas. 
The  Sens,  iSuaquis,  Piatos,  Pipages,  and  Pimas  would  not 
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rise,  unless  the  Apaches  of  the  (Tila  gave  them  aid  or  a  pr(^ 
text,  nor  would  the  Taraumares,  but  for  the  Nataj^s  and 
Lipanes.  These  hostile  tribes  ought,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
duced or  exterminated,  and  missionary  activities  should 
contribute  to  that  end.  This  was  not  the  time  for  new 
establishments,  embarrasBing  the  arms  and  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  government,  just  when  active  and  con- 
tinuous war  was  to  be  undertaken,  because  troops  would 
be  needed  at  such  new  missions  and  would  have  to  conduct 
to  the  missionaries  whatever  they  required.  Money  sp^t 
for  the  proposed  missions  among  friendly  Indians,  such  as 
the  Yuma,  Gucap&i  JaUiquamay,  Cajuenche,  Jalchedto, 
Jamajab,  Pima  Gileflo,  Cocomarioopa,  and  P&pago  tribes, 
would  be  wasted,  if  on  the  basis  that  these  peoples  give  aid 
in  war,  for  only  the  old,  the  children,  and  the  women  would 
remain  in  the  missions,  and  they  would  be  fuU  of  misgiving 
and  little  inclined  to  conversion.  Ansa  had  also  expressed 
an  opinion,  he  said,  that  these  establishments  would  be 
inopportune,  when  with  a  delay  of  one,  two,  or  at  most  three 
years  it  would  be  possible  to  make  solid  foimdations.  If 
Croix  should  achieve  the  pacification  of  North  America, 
the  Colorado  and  Koxo  [Red]  rivers  should  be  taken  as 
boundaries  for  the  royal  dominions,  fur  it  would  seem  from 
Escalante's  map  that  these  two  rivers  and  tlie  Ulo  Grande 
had  their  sources  witliin  fifteen  leagues  of  each  other,  and 
embraced  a  territory  of  great  fertility.  He  then  described 
the  Colorado  and  spoke  of  the  little  known  iioxo,  or  Colo- 
rado of  the  east,  and  of  his  project  for  settling  the  country 
between  the  boundaries  that  he  had  named,  with  all  the  lines 
of  colonization  centring:  on  Chihuahua.  Anza  would  soon 
have  to  go  to  his  province,  although  his  presence  in  Sonora 
might  be  more  useful,  and  could  be  directed  to  go  there  by 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Colorado  to  its  junction  with  the 
Saguaguanas,  which  was  the  nearest  point  to  tribes  already 
annoyed  by  the  establishments  of  Monterey.  There  he 
could  meet  Escalante,  who  should  be  sent  there  from  New 
Mexico.  Anza  could  then  proceed  by  way  of  Moqui  to 
New  MexicOi  taking  note  of  good  sites,  and  paying  special 
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attention  to  the  Moqui  atid  Navaj6  lands,  with  a  view  to 
their  conquest,  later.  Escalante  should  explore  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Colorado^  Boxo,  and  Rio  Grande  before 
joining  Anza.  A  shorter  route  than  this  between  Mon- 
ter^  and  Santa  F6  might  be  found,  but  it  would  pass  through 
a  mountainous  countiy  lacking  in  facilities  for  its  defence, 
whereas  a  line  of  presidios  could  be  built  along  the  Colorado. 
Although  the  Comanches  were  hostile  to  Spain,  their  aid 
might  be  obtained,  because  they  hated  the  Apaches,  and  a 
man  like  Ansa,  sldlful  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  might 
handle  this  affair  with  good  effect.  Furthermore,  granted 
peace  or  an  alliance  with  the  Comanches,  an  exploration 
of  the  Roxo  by  some  religious  would  be  possible.  These 
plans  would  require  neither  troops  nor  expense.  It  would 
be  wel],  too,  to  send  Carets  and  another  religious  to  the 
Yumas,  which  would  probably  be  enough  for  the  present, 
since  Palma  and  the  warriors  would  have  to  join  in  the 
general  campaign  that  Croix  was  planning;  thus,  few  men 
would  be  left.  Moreover,  the  two  religious  might  serve  to 
keep  the  neighboring  tribes  at  peace.  If  Croix  should  be 
successful  in  nis  campaign,  nothing  would  hinder  the  secu- 
larization of  all  of  the  missions  of  New  Mexico,  Nueva  Viz- 
caya,  Sonora,  Pimeria,  Chinipas.  Tarauniara,  and  Nuevo 
Le6n,  and  many  of  Coahuila  and  Texas.  The  native 
parishioners  might  then  pay  tribute  to  the  king  and  tithes 
to  the  church,  effecting  a  saving  of  50,000  pesos  a  year, 
enough  to  support  166  missionaries  at  300  pern  a  year,  and 
one  schoolmaster  at  200  peaaa,  besides  the  positive  gain  of 
the  tribute  and  tithes.  In  conclusion,  Morfi  referred  to 
the  suggestion  of  Garc^,  that  the  Paci&c  Ocean  and  Colo- 
rado River  be  used  as  a  supply-route  for  the  presidios  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Roxo  River  on 
the  other.  Anza  might  examine  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado, 
to  see  if  this  were  practicable.  As  for  the  Roxo,  Morfi 
knew  only  that  it  was  a  large  river  near  its  source,  and  that 
some  Louisiana  deserters  in  New  Mexico  claimed  to  have 
sailed  on  it.^ 
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The  Morfi  memorial,  brilliant  as  it  was  in  many  respects, 

represented,  nevertheless,  the  new  way  of  doing  things. 
Whereas  Bucarely  saw  the  need  for  extending  the  frontier 
as  a  measure  of  defence,  and  unostenTatiously  got  things 
done,  Croix  was  given  to  brilliant  plans,  which  failed,  how- 
ever, to  grasp  the  essential  point,  and  were  followed  by  de- 
lay of  action.  In  a  letter  to  G^lvez,  July  26,  1777,  Croix 
stated  that  all  of  Morti  s  reflections  seemed  to  liim  very  well 
foiiiuied,  and  especially  the  parts  concerning  Anza's  pro- 
jected journey  to  New  Mexico,  the  simultaneous  explo- 
rations of  Escalante,  tlie  proposed  treaty  with  the  Co- 
manches,  the  exploring  of  tiie  Koxo,  and  the  sending  of  Garces 
and  another  to  the  Colorado.  These  were,  for  the  present, 
the  best  and  only  measures  that  could  be  taken  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  proposed  Colorado-Gila  estabhshments,  for 
freedom  of  communication  between  Sonon,  the  Califomiasy 
and  New  Meadco,  and  for  reducing  the  numerous  tribes 
discovered,  and  punishing  the  Apaches.  These  matters 
were  of  such  import,  however,  that  he  would  not  presume 
to  give  orders,  without  first  consulting  the  viceroy,  as  also 
Ansa,  Mendinueta,  Oarcte,  Domfngues,  and  Esealante.^ 
Truly,  the  day  of  action  had  passed.  Even  those  ''best 
and  only''  measures  of  Croix  were  either  not  undtftaken 
by  him,  or  so  long  delayed  that  no  advantage  resulted. 

Something  was  attempted  eventually  toward  establish- 
ing conmiunications  with  Sonora  from  New  Mexico.  Ansa, 
who  had  at  length  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  his  province, 
although  not  by  way  of  the  Colorado,  was  in  charge  of  the 
project.  On  November  9,  1780,  Anza  left  New  Mexico 
with  a  force  of  151  men,  and  on  December  18  emerged  in 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  near  the  Sonora  line."  Referring  to  this 
expedition  in  one  of  his  long  menioriuls,  October  30,  1781, 
Croix  said  that  the  aim  had  been  to  come  out  by  the  pre- 
si<lio  of  Santa  Cruz,  Sonora,  whereas  Anza  had  appeared 
almost  in  front  of  Janes.   It  would  therefore  be  necessary 
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to  repeat  the  ezpedition.*^  Nothing  further  seems  to  have 
been  done,  however,  during  Croix's  regime.  Nothing  was 
aeeompliahed  as  regards  the  Santa  F6-Monier^  route, 
despite  G&lvez's  instructions.  In  the  above-mentioned 
Croix  memorial  of  October  30,  1781,  Croix  said  that  the 
diacoveiy  of  such  a  route  remained  to  be  made,  and  it  would 
be  well  alfio  to  seek  routes  to  San  Antonio  de  Bejari  Texas, 
and  to  the  presidio  of  the  Bio  Grande,  Coahuila.*'  Croix 
does  not  appear  to  have  eonsidered  making  use  of  the  Garcte 
route  to  New  MexieOi  although,  to  be  sure,  there  were  steps 
taken  at  this  time  with  a  view  to  converting  the  Moquis. 

Not  only  had  Gilves's  instruction  of  August  22,  1776, ; 
called  Croix's  attention  to  the  importance  of  founding  ea*  ^ 
tablishments  on  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  but  Gilves'had 
repeated  the  statement  in  a  royal  order  of  February  14, 
1777,^^  and  Biuarely  had  turned  over  to  Croix  the  file  of 
papers  bearing  on  that  project.  Croix  decided,  charac- 
teristically, to  postpone  action  until  he  should  reach  Sonora. 
Until  1779  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest,  although  Chief 
Pahna  of  the  Yumas  continued  to  petition  for  missionaries. 
On  February  3,  1779,  Pedro  Tueros  of  the  presidio  of  Altar, 
Sonora,  wrote  to  Croix  of  Pahna  s  solicitations,  and  told  of 
the  distinguished  treatment  which  he  himself  had  accorded 
the  Yuma  chief  Croix,  who  had  already  heard  of  Palma's 
renewed  petitions,  now  decided  to  take  action.  On  Fel^ 
ruary  5  he  wrote  to  that  effect  to  the  Queretarano  Father- 
President,  Francisco  Barbastro,  but  said  that  he  could 
afford  to  send  only  two  missionaries,  of  whom  Oarers  should 
be  one.'*  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Carets  "  and  Pedro 
Corbaldn,®*  to  the  same  effect,  as  alao  to  Tueros  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.^^  Corbal4n  replied  that  he  would  assiBt  Garc^s,^ 
and  the  other  three  announced  their  pleasure  at  Croix's 
decision.*^  A  military  escort  had  lieen  promised  to  Garo6s, 
and  the  details  left  for  Garote  and  Tueros  to  arrange.   In  a 
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oommunication  to  the  latter  of  March  23  Garofo  made  a  ^ 
number  of  miggestions.  EBs  escort  should  be  tweLye  sol-' 
diers,  at  least,  and  he  named  those  that  he  wanted.  There 

should  also  be  a  carpenter.  The  soldiers  should  be  ac- 
companied by  their  wives,  or  everything  might  be  lost. 
Provisions  for  three  months  and  gifts  for  the  Indians  should 
be  carried,  the  supplies  to  be  furnished  from  Altar,  the 
nearest  presidio.  The  soldiers  should  be  instructed  not  to 
hinder  conversions,  and  especially  to  keep  away  from 
Indian  women.  Both  the  soldiers  and  the  settlers  should 
have  domestic  animals  and  crops  of  their  own,  and  they 
should  be  under  the  missionaries  in  everything  except  in 
military  affairs.  Because  of  the  danger  from  neighboring 
tribes,  other  settlers  from  Sonora  should  be  permitted  to  go 
to  the  Colorado,  if  they  should  wish  to,  and  some  Xixoras 
Indians,  then  in  Sonora,  should  be  taken  along  as  interpre- 
ters. The  commander  at  Altar  should  be  ordered  to  supply 
horses  to  transport  the  provisions  and  utensils.*^  Tueros 
replied,  April  14,  granting  Garc^s'  requests,  or  saying  that 
he  would  try  to  arrange  for  them,  —  with  two  exceptions. 
He  feared  that  the  Indians  might  covet  the  soldiers'  wives, 
and  so  would  not  order  that  the  latter  go  along,  and  he  Mt 
Croix  to  decide  whether  more  settlers  should  be  allowed  to 
go.^  Both  documents  he  forwarded  to  Croix  in  his  letter 
of  April  29." 

On  May  15  Corbal&n  wrote  that  a  sum  of  2000  pesos  had 
been  advanced  to  Father  Dfaz,  who  was,  to  accompany 
Garc^,  and  charged  to  the  Real  Cn^a  of  Alamos.**  This 
sum  did  not  last  long.  On  July  8  Dfas  rmidered  an  account 
showing  that  all  had  been  spent,  gifts  for  the  Yumas  being 
prominent  in  the  list,  as  well  as  mules  and  necessary  effects.** 
It  was  not  until  August  that  the  tiny  force  started,  and  by 
reason  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  only  Garc6s  and  two 
soldiers  pushed  on,  at  the  time,  for  the  Colorado.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  Garc^  wrote  to  Corbalan,  September  2, 
that  nearly  all  of  his  provisions  were  gone,  and  that  he 
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needed  a  supply  of  gifts  for  the  chiefs.  He  asked  for  300 
pesos  to  be  expended  for  beads,  shoes,  cloth,  and  other 
things  that  the  Indians  liked.^^  CorbaUm  forwarded  Diaz's 
recount  and  Garc^'  letter  to  Croix  on  September  30.^ 
CroiXy  meanwhile,  had  ehanged  his  mind  about  the  new 
eettlements,  and  seems  to  have  issued  an  order  on  May  14 
to  abandon  the  idea,  but  the  order  reached  Sonora  too 
late. 

Conditions  at  the  Colorado  River  are  amply  described  m 
three  letters  from  Garofe  to  Croix.  In  the  first,  September 
2,  1779,  he  announced  his  arrival,  after  a  journey  of  some 
cUfficulty  through  Papaguerfa.  Because  of  the  unusually 
light  rabif all,  Oarc6s  and  two  soldiers  had  pushed  on  alone, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  at  Sonoita.  The  Yumas  were 
much  scattered  at  the  time,  it  being  the  season  for  planting, 
but  Garc^s  was  in  hopes  that  they  would  come  together  1 
soon,  so  that  houses  might  be  built  and  agricuiturai  lands 
made  ready  for  the  Spaniards.  To  avoid  taking  too  much 
land  from  the  Yumas  he  hoped  that  a  imssion  might  be  es- 
tablished among  the  Cajuenches,  and  that  there  might  also 
be  missions  among  the  Cucapds,  Pimas  Gilenos,  and  Pajoa- 
gos,  all  of  whom  were  well  disposed,  although  a  bit  jealous 
of  the  preference  shown  for  the  Yumas.  With  a  stronger 
escort,  missions  might  also  be  placed  amon^]^  the  Jalchedunes 
and  Janiajabes.  The  presidio  for  tlieir  protection  might 
be  postponed  for  a  time,  but  certain  expenditures,  sueh  as 
those  mvolved  in  erecting  houses,  paying  mterpreters,  and 
making  gifts  to  the  chiefs  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Col- 
orado,  were  absolutely  necessary.  Muleteers  and  carpen- 
ters were  more  necessary  than  soldiers  at  present.  Palma 
was  as  cordial  as  ever.  He  had  managed  to  keep  the  Yumas 
at  peace,  although  with  diffictdty,  for  they  had  wished  to 
make  war,  notably  against  the  Jalchedunes.^' 

Garcis'  second  letter  was  dated  November  6, 1779.  Dfaz 
had  arrived  on  October  2  with  the  soldiers.  Garc^  had 
learned  that  the  Jalchedunes,  CajuencheSi  and  CucapAs 
wanted  missions^  although  from  motives  of  self-interest,  be> 
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Hicving  that  they  would  receive  all  manner  of  nnit  (Tial  wealth 
from  the  Spaniards.  The  same  w^as  true  of  the  Yumas,  who 
had  been  spoiled  by  the  good  treatment  accorded  to  them 
and  Chief  Palma  in  the  past.  When  Garc^s  arrived  with  so 
little  in  the  way  of  presents,  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  get 
even  a  little  maize  from  the  Yumas.  In  fine,  the  Yumas 
were  no  better  than  the  other  Indians  of  the  Colorado,  and 
it  was  not  going  to  be  bo  easy  to  convert  them  as  Palma  had 
said.  Too  mueh  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  Palma 
who  was  only  one  of  many  cbiefsi  and  at  the  head  of  only 
one  veiy  sinaU  village.  Moreoveri  the  chiefs  had  no  real 
authority;  except  in  so  far  as  the  Indians  wished  to  obey 
them.  Palma  was  certainly  well  disposed  and  seemed  to 
exercise  much  influence  in  matters  of  war.  Presents  were 
an  essential  to  success.  If  Corbalin  should  grant  the  300 
pe909  that  Garc6s  had  asked  for,  the  Indians  might  be  per- 
suaded to  build  a  dwelling  and  a  chapel  and  with  what  was 
left  a  muleteer  and  two  interpreters  could  be  maintained. 
Artisans  were  another  necessity.  The  present  settlement  of 
twelve  men  could  not  subsist  by  itself,  wherefore  there 
should  be  other  settlements  among  the  Cajuenches  and 
Jalchedunes,  thus  allowing  recourse  to  them  in  case  of  need, 
for  Sonora  and  Alta  Caliiorma  were  too  far  away  to  render 
aid.  Moreover,  the  Colorado-Gila  estabUshment  should 
be  increased,  another  mission  founded,  and  more  settlers 
induced  to  come.  In  addition,  if  the  soldiers  were  well 
chosen  from  the  standpoint  of  good  character,  and  if  some 
financial  aid  were  granted,  succo^^s  might  be  expected,  for 
the  land  was  favorable  for  grazing  and  agriculture.  The 
Gila  route  was  preferable  to  the  one  through  Papai^uena, 
but  its  use  would  necessitate  an  establishment  among  the 
Pimaa  Gilenos  and  a  military  escort  for  the  region  between 
Tucson  and  the  Gila,  because  that  section  was  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Apaches.  The  soldiers  at  the  Colorado 
^ould  not  be  changed  as  Garc^  had  heard  it  was  proposed 
to  do.  Soldiers  would  not  bring  their  famiUes  unless  they 
y  were  to  remain,  and  it  was  essential  that  they  should  bring 
them,  so  that  the  wives  could  cook  for  the  men  and  keep 
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them  from  such  wrong-domg  or  desertion  as  had  occurred 
in  the  case  of  the  soldiers  of  Monterey  J® 

In  his  third  letter,  December  27,  1779,  Garc^s  reported 
that  affairs  at  the  Colorado  Bettlemesnt  were  in  a  critical 
condition,  and  Diaz  was  leaving  in  order  to  see  Croix  to 
explain  the  situation  to  him.  Corbal^n  had  refused  to 
grant  the  300  j)e808  that  Garete  had  wanted.  Garcte  had 
word  of  Croi3('s  decision  to  suspend  the  establishment,  and 
rejoiced  that  it  had  not  come  in  time;  otherwise,  Pahna 
would  have  be^  murdered,  both  because  the  Yumas  would 
have  believed  that  he  had  deceived  them  and  because  he 
was  hindering  their  going  to  war.  Indeed,  to  keep  the 
Indians  at  peace  was  a  task  requiring  more  abili^  than 
Oarers  believed  himself  to  have;  more  funds  and  more 
troops  would  be  required.^ 

Arrived  at  Arispe,  Diaz  presented  his  petition  to  Croix 
on  February  12,  1780.  'Iliere  should  be  missions  among 
the  Cajucnches  and  Jalchedunes,  he  said.  The  latter  and 
the  Yumas  were  bitter  enemies,  and  if  war  should  break 
out,  the  Spaniards  might  be  obliged  to  help  the  Yumas,  in 
which  case  the  Cocomaricopas,  the  P&pagos  of  the  north, 
and  the  Pimas  Gilcnos  would  be  estranged,  for  they  were 
friends  of  the  Jalehedunes.  War  between  the  Yumas  and 
Cajuenchea  was  also  likely  to  occur.  The  two  proposed 
missions  could  prevent  these  wars.  Tw(!rity  soldiers  should 
be  added  to  the  twelve  now  at  the  Colorado,  to  be  under 
missionary  authority  as  at  present.  For  three  years  an' 
allowance  should  be  made  to  each  mission  for  a  good  inter- 
preter, a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  muleteer,  and  a  farm-laborer, 
th(  last  named  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  cultivating  the  soil. 
Each  mission  should  have  two  religious.  A  second  mission 
among  the  Yumas  would  be  of  advantage,  with  an  addi- 
tional ten  men,  in  which  case,  althouj^  even  then  with 
difficulty^  the  Yumas  could  be  made  to  keep  the  peace  with 
their  neighbors.^'  j 

Five  days  later  Croix  issued  a  decree  providing  for  two  , 
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Spanish  settlements  among  the  Yumas.  There  were  to  be 
twenty-one  soldiers  in  all,  eleven  at  one  settlement,  and  ten 
f  at  the  other,  and  thirty-two  civilian  settlers  evenly  divided 
between  the  two.  Among  the  latter  were  to  be  artisans 
and  interpreters  for  each  place.  The  soldiers  were  to  be 
married  men  and  were  to  bring  their  families*  Lands  were 
to  be  divided  among  the  Spaniards  as  the  laws  of  the  Indies 
provided,  one  portion  being  reserved  for  usage  in  common, 
and  another  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  Croix  planned 
for  the  Yumas  to  share  in  the  lands,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards, 
but  was  undecided  whether  th^  should  be  given  individual 
plots  or  a  larger  area  in  common.  He  also  doubted  whether 
it  was  wise  for  the  religious  to  manage  the  material  wealth 
(temporalidadeB)  of  miasions ;  he  had  intended  to  put  that 
in  charge  of  the  commanduit,  but,  in  view  of  Dfas's  ob- 
jection, suiqpended  his  decision.  The  settlers  were  to  re- 
ceive pay  and  such  other  aid  as  th^  needed.  Finally, 
there  were  to  be  two  religious  at  each  mission.'' 

Dfas  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  decree  and  to  add 
anything  he  thought  necessary.  He  did  so  in  a  document 
dated  February  19,  showing  that  he  was  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  Croix.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Yumas  knew  how  to  plant  crops  and  were  accustomed  to 
individual  property  in  land,  wherefore  those  who  wished 
to  join  the  Spanish  settlements  could  be  assigned  lands  at 
an  early  date,  for  they  won  id  know  how  to  manage  them. 
He  argued  for  missionary  control  of  the  mission  wealth,  be- 
cause of  the  many  expenses,  incidental  to  mission  work,  but 
it  would  be  vven  better  if  an  additional  fund  of  200  pesos 
for  these  expenses  nught  be  granted.'*  On  Febniar>'  29, 
Croix's  asesoTj  Pedro  Ctalindo  Navarro,  gave  his  opinion  on 
Diaz's  answer.  It  would  be  against  law  and  equity  to  dis- 
possess the  Indians  of  lands  actually  occupied  by  them,  he 
said ;  therefore,  matters  had  best  be  left  as  they  were, 
as  concerned  the  division  of  lands  among  them,  until  the 
Spaniards  should  become  better  informed.  The  impoi^ 
tance  of  having  Spanish  establishments  on  the  Colorado 
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had  been  urged  in  several  ro3ral  decreee,  wherefore  he  favored 
granting  the  extra  200  peaoi  that  IMas  had  asked,  for  it 

was  necessary  to  treat  the  Yiimas  well  in  order  to  attract 
them  to  the  faith,  and  this  expense  would  conduce  to  that 
end.  Fuiidjj  advanced  to  the  settlements  should  eventually 
be  repaid;  on  which  account  it  would  be  well  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  land  for  that  purpose  in  each  settlement.  Such 
lands  should  be  managed  by  a  council  elected  by  the  sol- 
diers and  settlers  from  among  their  own  numbers.^*  Croix 
gave  orders,  March  3,  for  the  decree  to  be  drawn  up  as 
modified  by  the  asesor's  reports/^  and  this  was  done,  the 
final  decree  being  dated  March  7,  1780.'^ 

On  April  23,  Croix  wrote  at  length  to  Uaivez,  reviewing 
his  action  concerning  the  Colorado-Gila  establishments, 
since  taking  chaj^  of  his  government.  His  plan  differed 
from  that  of  Bucarely,  he  said,  and  he  proceeded  to  argue 
its  advantage.  The  former  viceroy  had  wished  to  transfer 
Horcasitas  and  Buenavista  presidios  to  the  Gila  and  Colo- 
rado, and  that  had  in  fact  been  ordered,  but  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  effect  the  transfer  for  many  years,  because 
of  the  Apache  and  Seri  wais.  The  chief  advantage  of 
Croix's  plan  was  in  its  economy.  Temporarilyi  it  would 
cost  more  than  the  Bucarely  project,  but  not  so  much  as 
it  would  have,  if  the  presidios  had  been  transferred,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  others,  as  would  have  been  neces- 
sary. IBs  two  colonies  at  the  Colorado  would  attain  the 
objects  that  G&lvez  had  desired.  Croix's  next  task  would 
be  the  matter  of  founding  a  presidio  at  the  junction  of  the 
Gila  and  San  Pedro  with  a  view  to  securing  the  Gila  route 
to  the  CaliforniasJ*  With  this  letter  Croix  submitted  two 
estados,  one  of  which  showed  that  the  two  settlements 
would  cause  an  increase  in  expense  of  4704  pesos  a  year/* 
and  another  showing  that  his  plan  would  effect  a  saving  of 
9174  pesos  J  6  reales,  and  eventually  13,878  pesos,  6  reales, 
over  that  of  Bucarely.^ 

»In  tbid,                         ^*  In  ibid.  Troops  of  the  tWO  vOIaCN  5120 

"  In  ibid.  »» C-4128.         Settlers  ditto   2400 

C-4130.  Twelve  servants  .   ,    ,    .  2304 

M  The  figures  in  pe9o»  were  as  follows :  The  two  latter  items  wera  expected 

Amraal  expenses  of  Horca-  to  oease.   These  figures  did  not  men- 
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So  much  then  for  the  preliniinaries  of  the  ill-fated  Colo- 
,  rado  colonies.  In  one  respect  the  documents  exonerate 
Oroax  from  chaiges  that  were  made  against  him  by  con- 
temporaiy  writers  who  have  been  followed  by  later  hia- 
torians.  The  mixed  character  of  his  settlements  resulting 
from  the  close  association  planned  for  missionaries,  soldiers, 
settlers,  and  Indians  was  not  against  the  wishes  of  the  re- 
ligious, but  resulted  primarily  from  their  suggestions. 
Similarly,  Croix  had  adopted  Dfas's  recommendation  as 
regarded  the  mission  property.  The  real  criticism  of  Croix 
is  because  of  his  long  delay  in  approaching  the  problem, 
which  liad  resulted  iii  a  loss  of  the  moment  when  the  Yumas 
were  most  kindly  disposed,  and  hhs  false  economy,  when  once 
he  had  decided  on  the  establishments.  Perhaps  some 
idea  of  his  attitude  may  bt)  obtained  by  considering  his 
long  memorials,  documents  of  very  great  value  to  his- 
torical scholars  for  conditions  in  the  frontier  provinces, 
which  show,  however,  Croix's  neglect  of  the  Colorado-Gila 
country. 

Croix  sf  onis  to  have  acquired  the  taste  for  writine;  long 
memorials  in  one  that  he  dat(  d  January  23,  178U,  a  document 
of  1P4  prirai^raphs  or  headings.  This  was  wholly  about 
his  military  policy,  past,  present,  and  future,  but  did  not 
concern  itself  with  the  lands  along  the  route  to  Alta  Cali- 
fornia. He  criticized  the  location  of  the  line  of  presidios, 
and  proposed  a  new  line  supported  by  a  second  line  of  set- 
tlements.** Croix  now  phumed  a  monumental  report  in 
five  parts,  as  follows :  1.  the  individual  state  of  each  prov- 
ince; 2.  the  most  notable  events  during  his  rule;  3.  his 
measures ;  ^  their  results ;  6.  measures  that  should  be  taken 
in  future.  The  first  part  was  ready  by  October  30,  1781,  a 
mighty  document  of  612  paragraphs,  of  which  the  affairs  of 
Sonora  formed  the  major  part,  and  the  Califomias  but 
little.^  For  the  Califomias  he  took  Neve's  suggestions, 
and  it  was  well  that  he  did.   He  showed  a  complete  mis- 

"  C-4082.    The  copy  that  I  used  paragraphs;  Now  Mexico,  39;  Nucva 

oovered  248  paiM  of  oIomIf  writtao  Viscaya.  66;  Sooora,  335;  tha  Cali- 

ntMUueript.      *  fomias,  47.   The  doeame&t  wm  866 
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understanding  of  the  Gila-Colorado  situation  on  the  eve  of 
the  calamity  that  was  to  happen  there.^  The  most  im- 
portant feature  to  him  was  the  saving  that  he  was  effecting. 
His  concern  for  Sonora  was  indeed  greatest  of  all,  —  possibly 
because  he  was  then  in  that  province.  Yet  his  interest 
was  entirely  local,  based  primarily  on  the  Apaches,  and  to  a 
less  extent  on  the  Seris.  His  remedy  was  a  fresh  change 
of  preddial  sites  so  as  to  form  something  like  a  half  drde 
around  Janos,  Nueva  Viscayai  as  a  centre.  There  was  not 
a  word  in  the  entire  document  about  the  lar|^  projects 
which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Gilyes  and  Bucarely 
—  not  a  word  about  the  possibility  of  foreign  invasion  of 
the  Pacific  coasts,  at  a  time  too  when  this  was  more  than 
ever  a  probability."*  In  fine,  if  this  document  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Croix's  painstaking  thoroughness  in  matters  of 
detail  which  were  before  his  eyes,  it  also  bean  the  record 
of  his  exceeding  narrowness  of  vision. 

Croix's  remarks  about  the  Colorado-Gila  settlements 
may  be  referred  to  a  little  more  in  detail.  He  approaches 
this  matter  by  giving  an  invaluable  summary  of  documents 
from  1735  on,  concerning  the  location  of  frontier  presidios. 
Anza*s  discovery  of  a  route  to  Alta  California  had  caused 
a  change  in  the  situation,  as  a  result  of  which  Bonilla, 
Oconor,  Crespo,  Anza,  Diaz,  Garc6s,  and  many  others  had 
recommended  that  one  presidio  be  placed  at  the  junction  of 
the  Colorado  and  Gila,  and  another  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Gila  and  San  Pedro,  so  as  to  secure  communication  with 
Monterey.  Oconor  had  proposed  that  Horcasitas  and 
Buenavista  presidios  be  transferred  respectively  to  those 
sites.  Two  of  Croix's  officers,  Ugarte  and  Rocha,  were 
unfavorable  to  the  location  of  a  presidio  on  the  San  Fedro^ 


•»  The  memorial  ia  of  later  date  than 
tiM  disaster,  but  dearly  was  written 
before  Croix  had  hoard  of  it.  Croix 
got  the  news  in  AuRu.st,  but  did  not  on 
that  account  change  his  momorial. 

**  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
record  G&lves's  warnings  to  Croix  oon- 
cemiuR  foroign  danger,  although  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  made.  A  Croix 
bttar  of  July  27, 1778,  nfm  to  •  Mcrat, 


royal  order  of  March  22,  1778,  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  the  English  and 
French.  Croix  replied  that  he  had 
given  instructions  to  the  governors  of 
Texas,  Coahuila,  Sonora,  and  the  C'ali- 
fornias  about  thoBe  movements.  This 
shows  that  some  daafer  mm  thraateiH 

iiig  in  the  Pacific  —  poaibly  »  nCMMRIM 
to  Cook's  voyage. 
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and  Croix  was  of  their  opinion.  He  had  also  decided  to 
depend  on  his  two  settlements  at  the  Colorado  to  hold  the 
ground  there.  Horcasitas  Mid  Buenavlsta  could  not  be 
moved,  for  the  Sens  were  not  sufllcieiitly  subjected,  as 
shown  by  their  outbreaks  in  1777  and  more  recently  in  17S0. 
Croix  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  brilliant  prospects  of 
his  Colorado  settlonents,  and  dilated  upon  the  saving  of 
14,000  pe909  a  year  that  he  was  effecting  by  not  placing  a 
presidio  there.^ 

By  April  23,  1782,  Croix's  second  part  was  ready.  This 
filled  572  paragraphs,  but  was  longer  than  the  preceding.^ 
This  did  not  follow  his  original  plan,  but  dealt  with  his 
military  meamires  in  the  frontier  provinces.  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  general,  for  the  whole  government,  whereas 
the  previous  document  was  particular  for  each  province, 
but  it  included  much  detail  about  the  different  pro\'inces. 
The  Californias  alone  were  not  considered^  and  were  spe- 
cifically stated  as  being  outside  the  plan.  The  keynote  of 
the  document,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  Apache  wars.*' 
If  Croix  wrote  any  more  long  memorials,  they  have  not 
come  to  light.  Events  had  occurred,  meanwhile,  which  may 
well  have  tempered  Croix's  fondness  for  indulging  in  these 
reports,  most  prominent  of  which  was  the  Yuma  massacre 
of  1781. 

^  The  two  colonies  on  the  Colorado  were  founded  in  the  fall 
,  of  1780,  both  on  the  west  bank,  Purlsima  Concepcion  near 
the  junctiohi  and  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  de  Bicufter  farther 
down  the  river.  Trouble  began  almost  at  once.  The 
Spanish  paid  small  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  natives  in 
allotting  lands,  and  their  cattle  ruined  the  Yuma  crops.  ' 
In  these  and  other  respects  the  Spaniard  of  eveiyday  life 
lacked  the  halo  with  which  the  Yumas  had  surrounded  the 
transient  gift-bearing  visitors  of  other  days.  When  pro- 
visions were  eadiausted,  the  Yumas  refused  to  supply  them, 
unless  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  YumaSi 
even  Palma,  began  to  incite  their  people  against  the  setr 
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-tlen.  The  stonn  broke  in  July,  1781.  Rivera  had  arrived 
in  June  with  an  eaq>edition  of  forty  recruits  and  their  fam* 
ilies,  bound  for  Alta  Califomiai  in  fulfihnent  of  Neve's 
plan  for  developing  that  province.  Having  seen  them 

safely  on  their  way,  luckily  for  them,  Rivera  recrossed 
the  Colorado  with  eleven  or  twelve  soldiers,  and  encamped 
there  in  order  to  strengthen  his  animals  before  proceeding 
himself  to  Aita  California.    Rivera's  arrival  had  only  added 
to  the  discontent,  for  his  cattle  destroyed  mesquite  plants 
of  the  Yumas,  and  he  had  not  been  liberal  with  gifts.  On 
July  17  the  natives  attacked  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  kilHng 
'    the  two  rehgious  and  most  of  the  men,  holding  the  women 
and  children  as  captives.    The  same  thin^  occurred  at 
aboTit  the  same  hour  at  Piirisima  Concepci6n,  aithougli 
Fathers  Garc6s  and  Barronecl^e  were  temporarily  spared. 
Rivera  and  his  men  were  attacked,  next  day,  and  all  were 
killed,  and  thn  following  day,  Garc^s  and  Barreneche  were 
put  to  death.^ 

Punitive  campaigns  were  planned^  and  several  expedi- 
tions made  in  1781-82,  but  beyond  ransoming  the  survivors 
they  accomplished  little,  Croix  was  not  the  type  of  man  to 
acloiowledge  blame.  In  casting  about  for  a  scapegoat  he 
hit  upon  Garc6s  and  Ansa,  charging  them  with  gross  ex- 
aggerations in  praise  of  the  Yumas  and  their  lands.  This 
appears  in  his  letter  to  G&lves  of  November  4,  1782|  in 
which  he  announced  that  he  was  about  to  hold  a  junto  to 
decide  whether  a  presidio  should  be  established  at  the 
CSolorado  River  to  ke^  communication  open  with  the  Cali* 
fomias.**  The  injustice  of  Croix's  attack  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  has  read  the  Oarers  and  Anza  memorials 
and  diaries.  We  have  seen  that  Anza  ha'd  said  that  his 
route  would  be  impracticable,  if  the  Yumas  should  be  lios- 
tile,  or  even  if  no  more  than  unfriendly,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  crossing  the  Colorado  in  seasons  of  flood,  at  which 
time  Indian  help  was  necessary,  and  that  Garc6s  had  re- 
peatedly recommended  estabUshing  a  presidio  at  the  Colo- 

A  detailed  account  (85  pages  long)     718  of  February  38»  1782»  C-4514. 
ii  to  be  found  in  Cioix's  tottor  numbw  C-4727, 
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rado  and  Qila,  while  Croix's  long  memorial  of  October  30, 
1781|  quoted  Ansa  to  the  same  effect.  Tbe  trouble  was 
that  Croix  had  not  adopted  their  recommendations. 

At  the  junUiy  held  January  3,  1783,  there  appeared,  be- 
sides Croix,  Pedro  Galindo  Navarro,  Pedro  Tueros,  Pedro 

CorbLil^n,  and  Felipe  Neve,  the  last  named  having  been 
promoted  to  be  inspector  general  of  the  cornandancia  general. 
Neve  had  recently  come  from  Alta  Caliidrnia  by  way  of  the 
Anza  route.  He  condemned  the  Colorado  countr>,  saying 
that  it  was  a  region  of  salt  marshes  and  sand,  with  slight 
rainfall  and  scant  pasture.  Settlers  would  have  to  get 
everything  from  Sonora,  he  said.  Others  referred  to  the 
Seri  and  Apache  ware,  which  required  all  of  the  troops  to  be 
used  elsewhere,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  use  the  route  to  Alta  California  in  case  of  need, 
if  thirty  armt^d  men  were  sent  alont]^,  as  the  Yumas  were 
weak  foes.  Therefore,  as  the  settlements  would  cause 
heavy  expense,  and  as  in  the  junta's  opinion  they  would  do 
no  good,  it  was  held  to  be  best  to  abandon  them.  These 
proceedings  were  reported  in  Croix's  letter  of  Januaiy  27, 
1783.~ 

The  Yuma  disaster  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  career  of 
that  capable  explorer,  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza,  for  now  that 
Garc^  was  dead.  Ansa  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  blame. 
Croix  brought  the  matter  up  again  in  a  letter  of  March  24, 
1783,  in  which  he  described  his  mihtary  poUcy  since  entei^ 
ing  office.  It  seems  that  Oconor  had  prophesied  the  Yuma 
disaster,  whereupon  Croix  asserted  that  Oconor  probably 
knew  that  it  had  occurred  when  he  claimed  to  foresee  it; 
anyway,  it  was  not  bis  fault,  said  Croix,  but  Ansa's.  Ansa 
had  misrepresented  the  countiy,  he  said,  and  it  was  that 
which  had  caused  its  occupation  and  therefore  the  disaster.*' 
Late  in  the  same  year  Oroix  was  promoted  to  be  viceroy 
of  Peru  —  possibly  a  gracious  way  of  relieving  him  from  a 
task  that  had  proved  too  big  for  him  —  and  Neve  became 
eomandante  general.  The  latter's  bitterness  against  Ansa  is 
surprisingly  great,  and  a  Uttle  displeasing  to  the  inveeti* 
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gator  who  has  fonned  a  high  opinion  of  both.  For  example; 
Neve  told  Ansa  to  omit  in  future  in  his  annual  service  re- 
port (hoja  de  8emeio)  to  call  himself  the  discoverer  of  the 

route  to  Alta  California,  for  not  he  but  the  Indian  Tarabal 
had  discovered  it.    Similarly,  Anza  was  not  to  lay  claim 
to  having  defeated  the  Comanche  chief  Cucrno  Verde,  for 
that  victory  was  due  to  Azuela,  Anza's  subordinate  in  that 
fight.    This  and  much  else  of  the  same  character  appear 
in  Neve's  letter  to  Gdlvez  of  January  26,  1784,  and  its 
enclosures.®^    Some  of  the  reasons  for  Neve's  animus  may 
be  conjectured  \^ath  a  fair  degree  of  probability.    It  is  not 
likely  that  Neve  took  pains  to  read  over  tiie  Anza  diaries 
and  reports  about  tlie  Colorado-Gila  settlements,  for  the 
idea  had  been  abandoned  before  he  became  comandante 
generalj  and  naturally,  he  took  the  estimate  of  the  em- 
bittered Groiz,  eager  to  exculpate  himself.   The  latter, 
possibly  by  quoting  certain  portions  of  Anza's  reports  and 
omitting  others,  made  it  appear  that  Ansa  had  painted  the 
Colorado  country  as  a  kind  of  paradise  and  the  Yumas  as 
having  an  angelic  character.   Neve  had  seen  for  himself 
the  falsity  of  such  views,  not  realising  that  if  the  whole 
truth  were  known  Ansa  would  be  found  to  have  represented 
the  situation  with  substantial  correctness.   Moreover,  the 
disaster  had  checked  a  very  great  work  in  Alta  California 
that  Neve  had  set  on  foot,  and  Neve  seems  not  to  have  been 
a  man  to  be  patient  with  failure,  for  which  in  this  case  he 
wron^y  blamed  Ansa.  Finally,  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  misunderstanding  between  them  with  regard  to 
affairs  in  New  Mexico.    Had  Anza  and  Neve  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  Neve  might  liave  better  judged  his 
man,  but  the  evidence  of  their  annual  service  reports  would 
tend  to  show  that  they  never  met. 

Neve's  successors  tried  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  Anza. 
Neve  had  asked  that  Anza  be  relieved  from  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  claiming  that  he  was  incompetent. 
A  later  comandante  general,  Jacobo  Ugarte,  wrote  to  GAivez, 

**C-ttO&  The  euolosiiree  ooosist  Reyes,  C-4935,  aud  (our  to  Ansa, 
«f  OM  ]0tter  irom  Neve  to  BielieP     C-4915»  4882-34. 
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December  21,  1786,  that  Neve's  opinion  of  Ansa's  admin- 
istration in  New  Mexico  had  been  founded  on  the  incorrect 
reports  of  Ansa's  opponents,  and  that  Ansa  had  merited 
praise  for  his  government  of  New  Meneo  rather  than  re- 
moval.*' This  was  a  courageous  letter^  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  G&lves  had  already  appointed  a  new  governor.  In 
supporting  Ansa's  petition  for  a  province  under  the  vice* 
roy,^  Ugarte  warmly  recommended  him  in  a  letter  dated 
February  1,  1787.**  Jos6  Antonio  Bengel;  who  a  little 
earlier  had  been  temporary  comandante  general,  and  was 
at  the  time  inspector  general  and  commander  of  the  Nueva 
VizcayarNew  Mexico  district,  wrote  across  Ansa's  petition 
that  he  too  indorsed  it.  Yet  again,  July  15,  1787,  Ugarte 
4n'0te  to  Gdlvez  in  behalf  of  Ansa.  Tins  time  he  urged 
that  he  be  made  governor  of  Texas.**  The  result  of  Ugarte's 
efforts  has  not  thus  far  been  revealed.  Anza  seems  to  hav^e 
been  succeeded  as  governor  of  New  Mexico  by  Fernando  de 
la  Concha  in  1788,  after  whicii  uo  further  record  of  ins 
career  has  yet  come  to  light.*' 

Yet  the  career  of  Anza  or  of  Croix  is  of  slight  account 
compared  to  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  Yuma  dis- 
aster. That  event  checked  the  development  of  Alta  Cah- 
fomia  just  at  the  moment  when  a  great  forward  move- 
ment was  being  made.  If  measures  are  to  be  judged  by 
their  resnUs.  perhaps,  after  all,  Teodoro  de  Croix  is  de- 
serving of  a  monument  —  but  it  should  be  ere c ted  by  the 
United  States.  .And  back  of  Groix  hes  G41vez,  who  was 
responsible  for  hmi.  Investigation  will  likely  prove  that  it 
was  due  to  the  fatal  weakness  in  Gdlvez's  character,  which 
made  him  work  for  himself  above  his  country,  that  he  chose 
so  inefficient  an  instrument  as  Teodoro  de  Croix  to  cany 
out  the  projects  which  he  himself  had  brilliantly  inaugurated. 


M  For  Ansa's  pvlition,  C-0804. 

»  C-5227. 
••  C-5244. 

«  Bancroft,  Aric  and  N01B  Mex.,  268, 
•ad  Twitehdl,  LttOfat  fiutf,  451,  say 


that  Concha  did  not  soeeeed  Ansa  tmtal 

late  in  1789.  It  ia  clear,  however,  that 
Concha  was  referred  to  as  governor 
and  waa  writing  letters  from  Santa  FA 
in  1788.  Twitchell,  SpnMi  mtkiim 
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THB  AFTBBBCATH,  1783-1822 

Thb  end  of  the  Spanish  northwestward  moyement  had 
come  with  the  Yuma  massacre  of  1781|  but  there  were  a 
number  of  contributoiy  factors.  A  Spanish  voyage  to  the 
northwest  coast  in  1779  failed  to  disisover  any  Europeans  ; 
a  series  of  voyages  from  1788  on  found  too  many^  for  Eng-* 
lish  fur  traders,  following  in  the  wake  of  Cook^  had  begun 
to  come  from  China  to  the  North  American  coast  in  1786. 
Spain  considered  engaging  in  the  trade  herself,  which  she 
might  have  done  to  far  greater  advantage  than  her  competi- 
tors, but  she  let  the  opportunity  sUp.  The  attempt  to  oust 
the  Engiish  led  to  the  Nootka  coutroverdy,  by  which  Spain 
suffered  a  decisive  check.  Henceforth,  the  matter  of  ex- 
pense, which  had  always  been  an  important  factor  holding 
back  the  conquest,  became  a  controlling  element  in  con- 
sidering such  projects.  The  Anza  route  was  officially  aban- 
doned ;  internal  disorder  continued  to  be  a  problem  in  the 
affairs  of  Sonora  and  New  Mexico  ;  and  changes  in  juris- 
diction in  the  frontier  provinces  became  so  frequent  that  a 
consistent  policy  of  northwestward  advance  would  in  any 
event  have  been  difficult  to  follow.  In  fine,  Spain  had  taken 
the  defendve,  not  the  aggressive  defensive  of  the  time  of 
Bucarelyi  but  a  waiting  kindi  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
which  was  disintegration. 

Yet;  need  for  a  route  0tiU  existed,  if  Alta  California  were 
to  become  rich  and  populouSi  and  despite  its  Indian  wars 
Sonora  could  have  supplied  the  sinews  of  devdopment. 
Foreign  dangor,  too,  had  become  more  than  ever  a  fact  in 
the  northwest.  Altiiough  Alta  California  had  obtained  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  domestic  animab,  other  needs  were 
2a  417 
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uasupplied  or  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy's  s]ii])s.  Goods 
and  effects  cuuld  come  from  San  Bias  or  be  smuggled  in  on 
foreign  «hips,  and  a  few  settlers  could  cross  the  Gulf  and 
come  up  the  peninsula.  But  unless  there  were  some  power- 
fully impelling  motive,  such  as  actually  came  with  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  1848,  the  pro\ince  could  only  become  j)nj>- 
ulous  by  its  own  natural  increase,  which  would  have  taken 
centuries,  or  by  the  use  of  an  overland  route.  Fages, 
Borica,  Arriilaga,  and  others  favored  reoprning  the  Anza 
route  or  devolo])ing  a  route  from  New  Mexieo,  but  their 
proposals  found  scant  response.  Thus  it  was  that  Alta 
California  settled  down  to  an  Acadian  existence,  able  to 
live  happily  and  well,  and  to  keep  out  the  casual  foreigneri 
but  not  populous  enough  to  thrust  back  up  the  river  val- 
leys where  lay  the  magic  gold,  which,  had  it  been  discovered, 
would  at  once  have  changed  eveiything.  Meantime,  the 
United  States  was  pushing  westward,  not  knowing  that  her 
advance  was  in  fact  a  race  with  other  powers  for  the  Pacific 
before  the  discovery  of  gold.  Unaware  that  they  were  doing 
an  important  work  for  an  alien  countiy,  the  Spanish  Cali- 
foraians  held  the  land,  as  it  were  in  trust,  for  future  de- 
liveiy  to  the  United  States. 

AH  along,  the  principal  impulse  for  the  Spanish  advance 
had  come  from  a  fear  of  foreign  encroachments,  and  here~ 
tofore,  the  promise  of  danger  in  the  far  northwest  had  been 
greater  than  the  fact,  but  that  had  been  enough  to 
G&lves  and  Bucarely  to  action.  Henceforth,  the  actlial 
peril  was  to  be  greater  than  it  ever  had  been  before,  but  it 
was  not  to  rouse  Spain  to  equal  efforts  with  tiiose  of  the 
past.  We  have  seen  that  preparations  for  a  new  vo3rage 
were  made  after  the  return  of  Heceta  and  Bodega  in  1775, 
and  that  this  did  not  take  place  until  1770.  In  that  year 
Artcaga  and  Bodega  in  the  Princesa  and  Favorita  niinie  a 
careful  exploration  of  the  Alaska  coast,  but  found  no  I^us- 
sians,  although  at  one  time,  near  the  actual  Russian  post 
on  Kadiak  Island.  After  their  return  a  royal  order  was 
issued,  May  10,  1780,  calling  for  the  discontinuance  of 
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such  voyaged.  Events  were  soon  to  eause  a  fresh  attempt 
however.  Cook's  voyage  has  already  been  noted.  When 

his  ship  brought  some  furs  to  China,  a  new  force  entered  into 
the  history  of  the  northwest.  Captain  Hanna,  an  English- 
man, was  the  first  voyager  to  follow  up  tins  phase  of  Cook's 
discoveries.  Ho  was  on  the  northwest  coast  in  1785,  having 
come  from  China,  and  he  took  back  a  cargo  of  furs.  In  the 
next  three  years  numbers  of  Enghshmen  followed  Hanna's 
lead.  Meares,  Tipping,  Lowrie,  Guise,  Strange,  Port  lock, 
Dixon,  Barclay,  Duncan,  Colnett,  and  Douglas  were  leaders 
in  these  voyages,  some  of  them  coming  more  th:in  once. 
Two  American  ships  also  e:mic,  Kcndrick  and  Gray  being 
the  commanders.  Most  of  tliesc  boats  came  from  China, 
and  made  Nootka  Sound,  off  Vancouver  Island,  their 
rendezvous.  In  addition  a  French  voyage  of  exploration 
under  La  P6rouse  passed  along  the  northwest  coast  in  1786, 
and  reported  that  the  Russians  had  sever^  establishments 
in  the  far  northwest. 

The  Spaniards  seem  not  to  have  partidpated  greatly  in 
the  rich  fur  trade  of  this  period,  but  a  very  significant  proj- 
ect for  that  purpose  was  broached  from  Manila  by  Ciriaco 
GonsiUez  Garvajali  intendant  of  the  Philippines.  He  had 
heard  of  Hanna's  voyage  of  1785,  and  forwarded  to  G£lves 
a  file  of  papers  concerning  it.^  His  own  letter,  dated  Fe1>> 
ruary  3,  1786,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  fur  trade 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  ports  of 
Manila  in  the  Philippines  and  San  Francisco  in  the  Cali- 
fomias  to  facilitate  the  trade,  ffis  idea  was  that  the  furs 
obtained  in  the  Califomias  (that  is,  the  Californias  con- 
sidered as  extending  from  Cape  San  Lucas  to  the  extreme 
uurthwest  of  North  America)  could  be  sold  in  Qiina,  and 
that  quicksilver  might  be  procured  in  Cliina  to  develop 
gold  mining  in  the  CaUfornias.^  In  another  letter,  on  June 
20,  he  suggested  utilization  of  the  port  of  Lamp6n  (on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands)  and  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  far  northwest  discovered  by  Arteaga  in  1779, 
forming  a  settlement  at  the  latter.^  In  September,  1787, 
>  c-uoo.  >  CnBiei.  •  c-5i7e. 
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the  matter  \\'as  referred  to  the  directors  of  the  Philippine 
Company  for  an  opmion/  and  when  they  neglected  to  re- 
ply, an  order  was  sent  to  them  in  July,  1788,  to  hasten  their 
answer.^  The  company  replied  on  August  13  that  Gonzalez's 
ideas  were  not  practicable ;  that  there  were  not  many  furs 
in  the  Califomias,  or  any  knowledge  of  the  way  to  catch  the 
animals  or  cure  the  skins ;  and  that  quicksilver  was  very  | 
scarce  and  expensive  in  China.  They  were  awaiting  further 
rq>ort8  from  the  Philippines,  however.*  The  company 
feared,  vay  likely,  that  this  project  might  in  some  way  in- 
jure its  own  trade.  The  Council  of  the  Indies  decided  to 
await  the  reports  lefened  to.'  The  matter  came  up  again, 
however,  as  a  result  of  a  letter  from  the  viceroy,  Januaiy 
12,  1790,  which  xef erred  to  the  project  as  a  possible  means 
of  occupying  the  northwest  coasts,  to  the  exclusion  of  for- 
eigners, without  incurring  the  great  expenses  hitherto  un* 
dergone  in  the  voyages  of  exploration.*  In  reply,  July  29, 

1790,  the  mmutro  general  reserved  decision.*  As  late  as 

1791,  the  matter  was  stiU  being  considered,"  but  at  that 
point  the  evidence  ceases.  The  intmst  in  the  file  of  papers 
is  in  the  possibilities  that  might  have  resulted  if  the  scheme 
had  been  tried.  There  certainly  were  furs  and  gold  in  the 
Californias. 

Whatever  the  Spanish  ministry'"  may  have  thought  about 
the  projectis  of  Gonzalez,  the  reports  of  La  P^rouse  about 
the  presence  of  Russians  wore  not  to  be  disregarded.  Con- 
sequently, the  Princesa  and  San  Caiioa  were  sent  out  in 
1788  under  Martinez  and  Haro.  This  time  the  Russians 
were  found,  and  reports  brought  back  that  they  intended 
to  settle  Nootka.  Information  of  the  Englisii  pretension 
to  that  port  was  also  received.  This  caused  Spain  to  take 
step??  which  brought  on  the  Nootka  controversy,  of  which 
little  nerd  be  said  here.  Spain  sent  out  an  expedition  winch 
seized  some  English  ships  fit  Nootka  in  1789,  wherenpou 
England  threatened  war.   Spain  appealed  to  France  under 

*  c  52o8.  « r-:>4r)3. 

»  C-5297.  » C-M58. 
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the  terms  of  the  Family  Compact,  but  the  French  National 
Assembly,  then  in  control  of  the  government,  refused  to 
live  up  to  the  treaty.  Spain  had  to  yield,  acknowledging 
the  right  of  EngHsh  ships  to  trade  and  make  settlements  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  north  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  and 
even  granting  them  a  right  to  eater  Spanish  ports  but  not 
to  trade." 

A  Spanish  interpretation  of  these  events  appears  in  a 
memorial  of  278  paragraphs  by  Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo,^ 
Apiil  12,  1793.   lliis  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  De- 
partDOteut  of  San  Bias  and  of  the  Califomias  (in  the  largest 
geographic  sense  of  the  term)  since  1769.  The  keynote  of 
the  document  is  the  matter  of  expense.   Some  of  ReviUa 
Gigedo's  remarks  on  that  subject  are  worth  noting.  It  had 
been  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  salt  mines  of  Zapotillo  under 
Toyal  administration  might  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  San  Bias,  but  such  a  result  had  never  been 
attained ;  rather^  expense  increased.   He  then  showed  how 
the  projects  of  Bucarely  had  increased  expenditure,  such 
that  the  annual  cost  of  the  Californias  had  become  nearly 
60,000  pesos  greater  than  it  had  been  at  the  outset,  without 
including  closely  related  expenses,  such  for  example  as  those 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  Colorado  River  settlements. 
He  praised  Bucarely,  however,  and  said  that  he  might  have 
achieved  even  greater  results,  if  he  had  been  able  to  make 
larger  expenditures.    After  1780  strict  economy  began  to 
be  practised,  and  in  1786  the  salaries  and  gratuities  of  San 
Bias  employes  were  cut  down,  but  expenses  soon  became 
heavy  again,  because  of  a  fresh  series  of  explorations  and 
the  Nootka  affair.   Revilla  Gigedo  displayed  some  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  existence  of  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  but  felt  that  the  doubt  should  be  settled,  after 
which,  voyages  to  the  northwest  should  be  abandoned. 
"From  now  on,"  he  says,  "every  project  which  compels 
us  to  incur  heavy  expenses  should  be  opposed,  even  if  the 

"  The  best  account  of  the  Nootka  \nceroy  from  1789  to  1794.    He  wa» 

affiiir  is  William  Ray  Manniagt  The  a  eon  of  the  foiVMir  viwioy  Ckf  tliat 

Noolka  iSound  contrmerty.  oame. 

^TbM  Conde  de  Revilla  CHisdo  WM 
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most  positive  assurance,^  arc  made  of  brilliant  results,  be- 
cause it  is  always  understood  that  these  results  will  be  in 
the  future,  whereas  the  expenditures  have  to  come  out  in 
cash  from  a  treasury  full  of  urgent  neceBsities,  and  whose 
debts  are  increasing.  Once  the  treasury  funds  and  tkose 
of  its  money  lenders  [are]  exhausted,  the  projects  cannot 
be  sustained,  their  advantages  will  vanish,  the  recovery  of 
the  money  oqsended  will  be  difficult,  and  it  even  may  be- 
come necessary  to  continue  in  other  and  larger  out]a3rB  with 
the  very  nearly  certain  risk  of  obtaining  still  worse  results. 
During  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  many  millicms  of 
dollars  have  been  eiq>e&ded  in  establishing  and  mMntAinlng 
the  new  settlements  of  Alta  Calif omia;  in  repeated  ex- 
plorations of  its  northern  coasts ;  and  in  the  occupation  of 
Nootka.  But  if  we  persist  in  other  still  more  distant  and 
adventurous  enterprises,  then  there  will  be  no  funds  left 
to  carry  these  on.'* " 

With  a  complacency  that  would  have  been  strange,  twenty 
years  before,  Revilla  Gigedo  remarked  that  the  Busrians  had 
establishments  on  the  ccmtineut  readdng  southward  almost 
to  the  vicinity  of  Nootka,  but  Spain  had  too  few  troops  and 
ships  of  war,  and  too  scant  funds  to  dislodge  them.  How- 
ever, there  was  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  perfect  a  de- 
fence both  of  the  lands  already  possessed  and  of  those  that 
might  be  acquired  in  future,  because  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  Russia  could  carry  her  intentions  into  effect. 
He  saw  more  to  fear  in  the  EngUsh,  not  so  much  because  of 
the  fur  trade,  which  he  regarded  as  over-estimated  or  di- 
minishing, but  because  they  wished  to  engage  in  illicit  trade 
with  fho  Spanish  dominions,  and  thus  destroy  the  com- 
merce between  New  Spain  and  the  Philippines.  This  was 
why  they  disputed  the  ownership  of  Nootka.  he  thought, 
and  why  they  claimed  that  San  Frnncisco  Bay  should  be  the 
boundary  of  Spanish  possessions,  and  that  the  region  north 
of  that  be  under  joint  English  and  Spanish  occupation.  The 

"From  the  traosUtloil  111  Land  of  word  "these"  in  the  last  line  of  the 

tunthine:  cf.  n.  15.    I  have  changed  translation  refers  to  the  land«t  ilrt  wdy 

"Upper  California"  and  "Nutka"  to  occupied  by  Spain,  in  particular  Alta 

"Alta  Califoniift"  Mid  **Nootkft."  Tht  cimnum. 
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same  reason  accounted  for  thdr  desire  to  be  allowed  to  fish 
at  a  distance  of  ten  leagues  from  the  Spanish  coasts. 

He  proposed  that  expense  should  be  liiaaited  to  forestalling 
the  Einglishf  after  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  in- 
teroeeanic  waterway  had  been  proved.  To  check  them  he 
recommended  the  following  projects:  the  occupation  of 
the  port  of  Bodega/*  and  possibly  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
hmibia  River;  the  fortification  of  those  points  and  the 
presidios  of  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  San  Diego,  and 
Loreto ;  the  transfer  of  the  Department  of  San  Bias  to 
Af'iipulco ,  the  conservation  and  devclopmeul  of  the  pious 
fund  and  the  Zapotillo  salt  mines,  so  that  fresh  burdens  of 
providing  for  missions  in  the  CaHfornias  might  not  fall  on 
the  royal  treasury.  If  the  Columbia  should  prove  to  be 
an  interoceanic  strait,  he  would  take  possession  and  hold 
it  for  the  king  of  Spain.  If  it  were  but  a  river,  with  its 
sources  uut  far  from  its  mouth,  he  would  discontinue  ex- 
ploration, perhaps  establishing  a  post  there,  in  order  to  get 
a  better  title,  and  to  remove  the  territory  held  in  common 
by  Spain  and  England  to  a  great  distance  from  the  actual 
Spanish  settlements.  But  if  the  source  of  the  Columbia 
were  near  New  Mexico,  it  would  be  necessary  to  occupy  the 
river  and  the  mtervening  territory  with  presidios  and  mis- 
sions. The  transfer  from  San  Bias  to  Acapulco  was  rec- 
ommended because  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  port. 
He  made  a  long  plea  for  the  better  management  of  the  pious 
fund.  The  total  value  of  the  fund  was  715,500  pesosj  which 
should  yield  an  interest  of  35,575  p$808.  Thus  there  should 
be  a  surplus^  as  the  missionaries  required  only  22,000  pesos 
a  year.  These  -advantai^es  had  not  been  accruing,  and  the 
estates  making  up  the  fund  were  going  to  ruin.  Similarly, 
the  salt  mines  of  Zapotillo  ought  to  be  more  productive. 
His  projects  were  not  based  on  problematical  future  ad- 
vantages, said  Bevilla  Gigedo,  but  were  merely  to  guard 
against  the  alienation  of  a  territory  which  had  cost  Spain 
so  much  in  life,  hardship,  and  treasure.  He  was  opposed 
to  ext^ding  the  Spanish  dominion  to  the  northern  coasts, 

M  Blbdem  Bodega  Bay.  a  f«ir  nflM  Dorth  of  BiB  AmiidMOb 
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as  it  involved  a  distant,  adventurouSi  and  costly  enteipxise. 
The  retention  of  Nootka,  or  the  occupation  of  any  other 
distant  locaKty  would  also  be  inadvisable  because  of  the 
liability  to  f  omgn  complicationB  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
expense.  For  his  part,  he  would  cede  Nootka  to  the  Eng- 
Ucii,  who  seemed  to  desire  it  in  a  spirit  of  vainglory,  to 
uphold  a  claim  which  had  been  controverted."  Qearly 
the  Spanish  Empire  was  on  the  defensive.  An  attempt 
to  occupy  Bodega  was  made,  but  failed,  and  the  affair  was 
permanently  postponed.  If  anything  else  of  consequence 
was  attempted  in  fulfilmoit  of  BeviDa  Gigedo's  sugges- 
tions, the  writer  has  seen  no  evidaice  of  it. 

Other  considerations  contributed  to  check  the  Spanish 
advance,  one  of  which  was  the  failure  to  maintain  overland 
communications  between  the  Califomias  and  New  Spain. 
By  a  decree  of  1786  even  the  punitive  campaigns  agamst 
the  YumatJ  were  ordered  to  be  ^ven  up,  until  the  Apaches 
should  be  conquered.  The  Indians  of  Sonora  were  peri- 
odically troublesome.  Having  re-acquired  the  habit  of 
revolt  in  1776,  the  Seris  seem  not  to  have  lost  it  thereafter 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
They  were  regarded  as  incorrigible,  and  various  plans  were 
put  forth  for  banishing  them  altogether,  or  for  segregating 
them  on  Tibur6n  Island.  The  Pimaf  and  PAp:ifi:os  planned 
an  outbreak  in  1796,  but  the  plot  was  discovered  in  time  to 
avert  evil  consequences.  The  Apaches  gave  trouble,  of 
course,  but  in  1786  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated  which 
proved  successful;  incessant  war  was  to  be  waged  against 
them,  unless  they  would  consent  to  make  peace,  and  good 
treatment  was  to  be  accorded  them  if  they  would,  in  which 
event  they  were  to  receive  gifts  of  articles  which  they  them- 
selves could  not  makci  even  guns  and  powder,  although  of 
inferior  quaHly.  They  were  also  to  be  plied  with  liquor  in 
order  to  demoralise  them,  and  encouraged  to  make  war 
on  one  another,  the  authorities  hoping  that  in  this  way  they 
mi^t  be  exterminated.  Furthermore,  attempts  to  settle 
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Spaniards  and  friendly  Indians  on  the  frontim  were  also 
to  be  made.  This  policy  seems  to  have  been  suecessfuL 
Between  1786  and  1797 peaeevith  different  groups  of  Apaches 
was  established,  and  was  maintained  for  about  twenty  years 
longer  at  an  annual  cost  of  18,000  to  30,000  pesos.  New 
Mexico,  too,  had  the  usual  Indian  troubles.  There  was 
scant  hope  of  relief  for  the  Califoriiias  from  that  quarter. 

Yet,  despite  wars,  and  despite  letters  saying  that  no  men 
could  be  spared  from  the  province,  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Sonora  was  not  altogether  unfavorable  for  a  forward  move- 
ment.   In  1780  Sonora  actually  returned  a  profit  to  the 
Toyal  treasury,  receipts  in  that  year  being  284,519  pesos 
and    expenses  278,70;>  pesos,  lea\nng  a  balance  of  5816 
pesos.    The  figures  are  more  striking;  when  it  appears  that 
Croix salary  of  20,000  pesos  was  charged  against  the 
province.    The  largest  item  was  that  of  the  six  presidios, 
which  accounted  for  136,308  pesos.    This  information  ap- 
pears in  an  estado  of  September  14,  1781,^^  forwarded  to 
Spain  in  Croix's  letter  of  September  23."   A  summary,  of 
the  same  'date,  of  receipts  and  disbursements  in  all  of  the 
provinces  of  Croix's  government^  omitting  the  Califomias, 
showed  S64yl82  pesos  received,  as  against  856,853  eaqiended, 
a  profit  of  7329  pesos     The  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty 
just  back  from  the  frontier  were  still  yielding  richlyi  how- 
ever, as  is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  the  Real  Cqja  of 
Guadalajara.  As  for  Sonora,  full  figures  for  other  years 
have  not  come  to  hand,  but  it  is  known  that  the  mines 
continued  to  yield  richly.   Further  evidence  of  the  well- 
settled  character  of  Sonora  may  be  obtained  from  the  sta- 
tistics of  population.    Croix's  great  memorial  of  October 
30,  1781,  included  a  table  of  the  population  of  Sinaloa  and 
Sonora  by  districts.    The  two  provinces  contained  87,644 
persons,  of  whom  25,928  were  men.    From  Fuerte  de 
M  ontesclaros   northward,   or    about    the    equivalent  of 
modern   Sonora,    there   were   52,228    persons,  including 
15,323  men,^^  the  ligiires  probably  including  all  persons  but 

C-4406.    The  figures  probably  in-  "  C-4408.  '» G-4409. 

dude  SioAloa.  "Sooora"  was  often  **C-4430.  The  whole  table  is  given 
und  for  botb  Sbialm  and  Sonoza.  m  mi  «|»pMidis. 
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the  unchnstiaiiized  Indians.  In  1793  ike  two  provinces 
had  adiranced  to  a  total  of  93,396  persons.  At  that  time 
the  figures  given  for  New  Mexico  were  30,953,  and  for 
the  two  Califomias  12,666.  In  1803  Sinaloa  and  Sonora 
had  reached  a  population  of  121,400.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  Sonora  could  have  furnished  the  sinews  of 
adyancement. 

Another  factor  tending  to  eheek  an  advance  was  the 
rapid  changes  in  government  of  the  frontier  provinces.  In 
1785  the  eomandaneia  general  was  spht  into  three  units  only 
partial^  under  the  cofnandanie  general,  who  himself  ruled 
Sinaloa,  Sonora,  and  the  Califomias.  The  viceroy's  superior 
authority  was  at  the  same  time  restored.  His  power  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be  only  a  special  case  due  to  iJie  peculiar 
ability  of  Viceroy  Bernardo  de  GAlvez,  a  nephew  of  the 
ministro  general.  After  his  death,  late  in  1786,  the  coman- 
dante  general  resumed  full  authority,  but  in  March,  1787, 
the  power  of  the  viceroy  was  in  part  given  back.  In  the 
same  year  the  three  eomandaneia^  were  consolidated  to  form 
two,  one  of  the  east,  the  other  of  the  west,  each  ruled  by  a 
camandanie  general,  to  some  extent  uiuL  r  the  viceroy.  In 
1788  the  full  authority  of  the  viceroy  was  restored,  although 
the  two  comandajicias  were  retained  for  purposes  of  ad- 
mmistration.  A  royal  order  of  1792  returned  to  the  plan 
of  1776,  except  that  Nuevo  Le6n,  Nuevo  Santander,  and 
the  CaUfornias  were  to  be  under  the  viceroy.  This  w(  at 
into  effect  in  1793.  In  1804  a  docrcf^  called  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  this  plan  by  dividing  wliat  then  formed  the  eoman- 
daneia general  into  two  eomandaneia^,  respectively  of  the 
east  and  west.  This  did  not  go  into  effect  until  1812,  but 
remained  thenceforth  to  the  end  of  Spanish  rule.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  Califomias  on  the  one  side,  and  Sonora 
and  New  Mexico  on  the  other  were  in  different  governments 
from  1793  on.  This  helps  to  account  for  the  opposition  of 
later  com/andainliee  generates  to  reopening  the  Anza  route. 
It  meant  the  making  of  an  effort  for  the  sake  of  regions  be- 
yond their  frontiers,  and  a  divided  authority  over  any  route 
that  might  be  opened.  It  must  also  have  tended  to  make 
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local  conceruB  aeem  to  them  of  more  account  than  the  poa- 
cdbility  of  foreign  danger. 

The  need  for  an  overland  route  to  Alta  California  still 
existed,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  danger  and  from 
'that  of  local  progress.  Enough  has  been  said  on  the  first 
point.  As  to  the  second,  one  need  had  been  successfully 
met.  The  province  couid  not  well  complain  of  want  in 
-domestic  animals,  henceforth.  Rather,  their  numbers  be- 
gan soon  to  outrun  the  requirements  of  the  settlers.  For 
the  rest,  there  were  the  usual  difficulties  with  the  old 
routes.  Manufactured  articles  and  perhaps  some  agri- 
cultural products  had  to  come  by  sea  from  San  Bias,  although 
the  need  for  food-supplies  became  less  and  less,  and  as  tmie 
went  on,  the  suppiy-ships  came  infrequently.  Then  it  was 
that  foreign  traders  were  welcomed,  despite  the  laws  against 
them.  Alta  California  was  also  able  to  get  all  that  it  re- 
quired of  goods  and  efifects,  although  at  the  risk  of  inter- 
ruption of  the  traffic  by  the  enemies  of  Spain.  The  greatest 
need  for  an  overland  route  was  that  more  settlers  might  come. 
A  few  persons  came  from  Sinaloa  in  later  years  by  way  of  the 
peninsula,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  settlers  were  those 
who  had  come  before  1782  and  thdr  descendants.  This 
could  not  permit  of  a  growth  in  population  great  enough 
to  induce  tiie  inhabitants  to  leave  the  coast  and  go  up  the 
river  valleys  where  the  gold  lay  in  such  abundance.  On 
the  other  hand;  enough  settlers  had  come  to  save  the  prov- 
ince from  all  likelihood  of  abandonment  and  to  hold  the 
land  for  Spain  against  any  but  a  strong  attacking  force. 
The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  missions  in  1790 
and  in  1800. 
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The  crop  repreaents  the  number  of  bushels,  mostly  wheat, 
for  the  particular  year,  an  amount  which  yaried  greatly  in 
different  years,  but  on  the  whole  undoubtedly  increased 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Large  stock  includes  horses, 
mules,  and  homed  cattle ;  small  stock,  —  goats,  pigs,  and 
sheep,  although  almost  wholly  the  last  named.  These 
figures  do  not  represent  the  total  wealth  of  the  province, 
although  forming  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  presidios  and 
pueblos,  piirticularly  the  latter,  had  considerable  crops  and 
large  numbers  of  animals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  state  figures 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  number  of  presidios 
remained  four,  but  the  jmehlos  increased  from  two  to  three. 
The  whites,  including  mestizos  and  mulattoes,  may  have 
numbered  970  in  1790,  and  1200  in  1800,  of  whom  most  of 
the  men  were  soldiers.  The  troops  usually  numbered  205, 
the  quotn  allowed  by  the  government.  Most  of  the  men 
were  inarriod,  and  their  sons  passed  into  the  miHtary  forces, 
for  no  more  troops  were  sent  from  New  Spam.  Alta  Cali- 
fomia  had  already  outstripped  the  peninsula  in  popula- 
tion and  produce,  the  latter  being  retained,  as  in  the  past, 
for  strategic  reasons,  and  as  a  mail  route  to  the  norlJimi 
province. 

Proposals  to  reestablish  the  overland  route  to  the  Cali- 
fomias  were  made  several  times  in  the  dosing  yean  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  a  time  th^  were  frowned  upon, 
and  in  1786  Viceroy  G&lvez's  instruction  to  Ugarte  pro- 
hibited the  reopening  of  the  route.^  Shortly  afterward, 
the  Apaches  began  to  give  less  trouble,  which  may  account 
for  the  comparatively  favorable  reception  accorded  to  cer- 
tain proposals  by  Pedro  Fages  in  1787.^  The  matter  was 
explained  in  a  letter  of  Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo  to  the  king, 
November  26,  1789.  In  1784  the  Dominicans  had  been 
ordered  to  add  two  missions  to  the  three  new  ones  that  they 
iiad  already  built,  the  better  to  connect  Baja  with  Alta 
California.  San  .Miguel  del  Encino  had  been  erected  in 
1787,  but  the  other  had  been  suspended  on  the  ground  that 

*  G&Ives,  Inttrucddn,  par.  115.  1782.   This  was  the  aame  FaoM  of 
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it  would  have  to  be  on  a  route  toward  the  Colorado  River 
in  order  to  avoid  eneroaehing  on  the  territoty  of  the  Fer* 

nandinoa.  Consideration  of  this  matter  led  Fages  to  make 
three  proposals  :  that  four  new  missions  be  erected  between 
San  Diego  and  Santa  Clara  to  complete  the  chain  in  Alta 
California;  that  carpenters,  smiths,  masons,  and  other 
artisans  be  sent  to  Alta  California  to  instruct  the  Indians, 
for  that  was  the  way  to  civilize  them ;  that  a  presidio  of  a 
hundred  men  be  ^tablished  at  Santa  Olaya,^  froin  which 
number  twenty  might  be  detached  and  placed  at  Sonoita,"* 
and  twenty  more  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Felipe.^*  In  this 
way  Alta  California  could  hf^  more  secvirely  held  and  the 
160  leagues  between  San  Diego  and  Altar  protected,  bring- 
ing Sonora  and  Alta  California  into  communication.  Fages' 
plan  was  submitted  to  a  number  of  persons  for  opinions. 
The  comandante  general,  Ugarte,  favored  it  in  all  respects. 
Miguel  Costans6  was  not  imfavorable,  being  especially 
impressed,  it  would  seem,  by  the  project  for  sending  ar- 
tisans. The  Father  Superior  of  San  Fernando  discussed 
the  plan  for  new  missions.  Soledad  and  Santa  Crus  were 
the  only  sites  that  he  knew  of  that  would  be  suitable  for 
missions,  he  said,  but  he  was  ready  to  provide  as  many 
missionaries  as  should  be  needed.  If  there  were  any  in- 
tention of  advancing  northward  from  San  Francisco  to 
Nootka,  he  would  like  to  cede  the  present  Femandino 
missions  to  the  Dominicans,  and  take  up  the  new  territory. 
Revilla  Gigedo  favored  Fages'  first  proposal.  He  had 
ordered  two  missions  founded,  he  said,  and  a  search  for 
sites  for  two  others  between  San  Diego  and  San  Buenaven- 
tura. He  was  also  taking  steps  to  erect  two  more  in  Baja 
Cahfomia  to  fill  the  gaps  there.  He  said  nothing  about 
Fages*  second  project,  although  he  pre]);i1)ly  favored  it,  for 
the  artisans  were  sent.  He  opposed  the  third.  A  mail 
jst  r\  ice  had  been  established  from  Guaymas  to  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, in  part  supplying  the  need  for  an  overland  route, 
he  said;  and  the  advantages  of  the  new  presidio,  he  thought, 

^  On  the  west  bank  of  (IwCploffado,         **  In  Bnja  Califomia,  bat  ftlODg  Um 
below  the  Gila  junction.  Ansa  route. 

*  In  novtliwQitonk  Sonora. 
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would  not  equal  the  cost.  Furthermore,  the  multitude  of 
Indians  along  the  Colorado^  whose  power  had  been  made 
evident  in  the  massacre  of  1781,  ivas  a  factor  making  it 
advisable  to  sospend  this  project  imtil  a  time  of  greater 
need.*^  Some  action  was  taken,  however,  to  found  new 
missions.  Santa  Cruz  and  Soledad  were  founded  in  1791. 
In  1797  San  Fernando  Rey  was  erected,  followed  in  1798 
by  San  Luis  Rey.  Several  other  miasions  also  date  from  this 
period,  as  also  a  settlement  at  Santa  Grus  called  the  viUa 
of  Branciforte.  The  matter  of  the  Santa  Olaya  preaidio 
came  up  a  second  time  in  1792,  and  again  objection  was 
made  on  the  ground  that  Santa  Olaya  was  surrounded  by 
natives  disposed  to  be  hostile.^ 

In  1796  renewed  proposals  were  made  ^nanating  frcmi 
Borica  and  Arrillaga,  respectively  rulers  of  Alta  and  Baja 
California*  Borica  was  influenced  by  a  journey  of  explo- 
ration from  Sonora  to  New  Mexico  by  Job6  Zdfii^  in  1795.' 
He  had  heard  that  the  journey  was  related  to  l^e  fact  that 
there  were  1500  white  persons  in  New  Mexico  without 
lands  or  work.  He  therefore  sent  for  Garc^*  1776  diary 
and  map,  with  a  view  to  exploring  a  route  from  New  Mexico 
to  Alta  California,  in  the  hope  that  the  latter  might  obtain 
the  former's  surplus  of  settlers.  He  urged  his  project  in  a 
report  of  October  2,  1796.  It  was  received  favorably  by 
the  viceroy  and  his  fiscal,  and  the  former  proceeded  to  a^k 
for  reports.  At  about  the  same  time,  October  26,  1796, 
Arrillaga  made  his  proposal,  the  same  that  had  emanated 
from  Fages  several  years  before,  of  a  presidio  at  Santa  Olaya 
and  garrisons  at  Sonoita  and  San  Felipe.  He  suggested  as 
an  alternative  measure  a  presidio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Col- 
orado. Arrillaga*8  plan  resulted  from  explorations  by  the 
Dominicans  and  himself  toward  the  Colorado,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  had  been  conducted  by  himself.  Between 
June,  1796,  and  January,  1797,  he  made  two  journeys  of 


m  C-5400. 

•BorWn*.  Pare^cr.  in  A.P.C.H., 
Pr»v  Nf  Papers,  XVIII,  37-44. 
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exploratioii,  and  on  one  of  them,  in  Octoberi  1796^  he  reached 
tlie  Colorado^  where  he  had  a  fight  with  the  Indians,  and  later 
returned  by  way  of  San  Diego  to  Loreto. 

Gorica  viewed  Arrillaga's  proposals  with  favor,  although 
he  wrote  on  September  4,  1797,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for 
parties  of  less  than  thirty-five  to  follow  Anza's  route,  for 
wliic'li  reason  he  preferred  ArriUaga's  alternative  proposal. 
Arrillaga  did  not  make  light  of  the  Indian  danger  at  Santa 
Olay a ;  it  was  on  that  account  that  he  had  made  his  second 
proposal,  which  he  designed  to  be  only  a  temporary  meas- 
ure.    The  presidio  at  the  mouth  should  be  on  the  western 
"hank  ,  he  said,  at  a  distaiuM^  of  twenty  to  twenty-hve  leagues 
from  Santa  Catalina,  in  nortlieastern  Baja  California,  but 
he  failed  to  point  out  a  place  for  the  location  of  the  pre- 
sidio.   Borica  thought  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
to  think  only  of  gathering  the  Indians  between  Santa  Cata- 
lina and  the  Colorado  into  a  mission,  treating  them  weli^ 
and  procuring  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  and  the  increase 
of  herds ;  the  selection  of  a  presidio  site  might  come  later^ 
after  careful  explorations  had  been  made.^   An  opinion 
was  asked  of  the  eomatidante  qenmlf  Pedro  de  Nava,  who 
wrote,  on  June  22,  1797|  that  he  did  not  consider  it  diffieult 
to  open  a  route,  but  that  its  value  for  some  time  would  be 
limited  to  traffic  with  the  Indians.  Even  this  would  amount 
to  little,  unless  the  most  detailed  information  were  ob- 
tained of  places,  distances,  and  Indian  customs.  The  set^ 
tiers  of  the  Galifoniias  and  New  Mexico  were  not  in  a 
position  to  carry  on  commerce  with  each  other  or  to  keep 
the  route  open,  and  they  would  not  be  so  for  many  years. 
As  to  the  proposal  to  take  1500  Spaniards  from  New  Mexico 
to  Alta  California,  it  would  be  unwise  to  weaken  New  Mex- 
ico ;  these  men  could  be  used  to  good  advantage,  without 
removing  them  from  their  native  soil.^ 

Favorable  action  was  taken  by  the  viceroy  despite  Nava's 
disapproval  and  the  difficulties  raised  by  Borica  and  Arri- 
llaga themselves.    The  mission  of  Santa  Catalina  was 

"Borbdn,    Parecer,  in    A.P.C.H.,         » Ibid. 
IVm.  at.  Pa-ptn,  XVIII.  37-44. 
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founded  in  November,  1797,  but  there  the  project  rested 
for  several  years.  In  1801  it  came  up  again  in  conjunction 
with  anotlier  proposition,  that  of  the  poHtical  separation  of 
Baja  from  Alta  California.  Both  of  these  matters  were 
referred  by  the  viceroy  to  Burbon,  his  fiscal.  The  latter 
replied,  March  4,  1801.  On  the  matter  of  the  separation 
Borb6n  reported  favorably.  As  to  the  establishing  of 
communications  between  New  Mexico  and  Alta  Califor- 
nia by  way  of  the  Colorado  River,  he  took  the  opposite  side. 
He  gave  a  history  of  plans  to  this  end  since  the  massacre 
of  1781,  laying  particular  stress  on  the  disadvantageS|  and 
said  that  a  more  careful  exploration  of  the  lands  would  be 
necessary.  Arrillaga  himself  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  one  he  had  made,  he  said,  despite  the  care  that  he  had 
used.  Borb6n  thought  it  best  to  await  the  opinion  of  the 
new  governor  of  Alta  California,  and  the  royal  decision  with 
r^aid  to  dividing  the  Califomias,  which,  would  enable 
them  to  understand  the  matter  of  conmiunication  better. 
Meanwhile,  he  suggested  that  a  copy  of  the  papeis  on  the 
subject  be  sent  to  Nava,  and  another  copy  to  Aniliaga, 
then  ad  tnierim  governor  of  Alta  California,  pending  tiie 
arrival  of  Borica's  successor.  They  should  read  the  papers 
and  state  their  opinions.^ 

Arrillaga's  reply  is  lacking,  but  Nava's  under  date  of 
July  20,  1801,  is  available.  He  adhered  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  1797.  A  single  post  would  not  be  enough 
for  the  passage  of  so  considerable  a  desert,  he  said,  while 
to  withdraw  so  many  persons  from  New  Mexico  would 
harm  that  proviuce.  1  rue,  there  were  1500  persons  in  New 
Mexico  without  work,  but  they  ought  to  be  used  in  re^- 
tablisliing  abandoned  settlements  between  El  Paso  and  Santa 
F6;  he  had  just  arranged  for  that  to  be  done.  The  ad- 
vantages of  reopening  the  Colorado  route,  said  Nava,  were 
reduced  to  two ;  the  possibility  of  aiding  the  Califomias, 
in  case  of  a  foreign  invasion ;  and  tlie  benetits  of  reciprocal 
trade  between  the  Califomias  and  New  Mexico.  As  to 
the  first,  if  the  necessity  should  arise,  it  would  be  possible 
"  Borbdo,  Panemr,  in  A.P.C.H.,  Prm.  SL  Faptn^  XVIII.  37-44. 
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to  wmd  aid  hy  land,  if  a  considerable  force  went  along ;  or 
by  way  of  the  Gulf,  unless  that  route  should  have  heea  in- 
tercepted by  the  enemy.  In  the  absence  of  a  foreign  at- 
tack, there  was  no  need  to  keep  the  route  open.    As  for 

commerce,  New  Mexico  was  more  advanced  in  settled  life 
than  the  Californias,  but  did  not  yield  so  many  products 
or  manufactures  that  it  required  new  outlets  for  its  trade. 
It  had  been  accustomed  to  send  all  its  surplus  products  to 
Chihuahua,  with  an  absolute  certainty  uf  being  able  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  and  to  procure  in  return  all  that  it  needed. 
It  would  be  inadvisable  to  expose  its  scant  capital  to  spec- 
ulations of  doubtful  outcome,  when  because  of  distance  the 
expense  would  be  so  great.  Moreover,  it  would  be  neccs- 
sar>^  to  defeat  the  Indians  opposin<r  tlie  passage,  thus  making 
them  hostile  and  increasine^  tlio  liurdons  of  the  frontier.  He 
was  not  in  favor  of  extending  the  Ime  of  presidios  ;  not  only 
would  that  increase  expense,  but  it  would  also  make  it  more 
difficult  to  defend  the  provinces,  since  they  would  embrace 
a  vast  territory,  which,  much  of  the  time,  would  serve  no 
good  purpose.*^ 

The  opinions  of  Nava  and  Borb6n  prevailed.  The 
separation  of  the  provinces  was  ordered  in  1804,  but  the 
matter  of  the  route  was  not  acted  upon  favorably.  The 
plan  of  developing  Alta  California  by  means  of  it  had  been 
given  up.  Therefore,  why  use  the  route  any  longer?  It 
was  there  when  the  need  should  arise.  A  large  body  of 
troops  would  have  to  be  employed  if  the  route  were  not  kept 
open,  but  in  ease  of  a  foreign  attack  only  a  considerable 
force  would  be  of  any  avail  to  Alta  California.  Other 
proposals  to  reopen  the  route  may  have  been  made,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  them ;  certainly  nothing 
came  of  these  projects.**  Fear  of  foreign  aggressions  in 

*  N»Ta,  Jn/onm^  in  A.P.C.H.,  Pro*,  uod  Um  poaaibilily  of  their  desoendiog 

Papen,  XVin.  84-87.  the  Colorado  was  fMntioiMd.  Tho 

"  One  such  proposal  was  mndo  at  Russian    colony    in    Alta  California, 

the  _ver>'    inr>eption    of    independent  fonuod  in  1812,  u  little  north  of  8an 

Mexican  rule.    Danger  to  the  T  jilifor-  Francisco,  wjia  the  cause  of  misgiving 

niMM  from  the  Americana  and  the  Ru*-  as  to  the  Russians.    A  remedy  was 

mum   WM   alleged.   The   Amerioane  suggested  in  convict  colonisation,  free- 

were  feared  along  the  whole  northern  doni  i>f  trade,  and  the  establishing  of 

frontier  from  Texas  to  the  Columbia,  communication  between  the  Califor-' 
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BPANiaa  BnTLBMntTB  of  ALTA  CALtfOBMIA. 

Alia  Califoniia  certainly  continued,  with  ever-increasing 
Justification,*'  but  the  day  of  action  had  paased. 

The  closing  decades  of  Spanish  rule  in  Alta  CaMfoniia 
form  one  of  those  periods  in  the  life  of  man  which  is  the 


nias.  Sonora,  and  New  Mexico.  Tadeo 
Ortiz  de  Ayala,  Resumnt  de  la  rsta- 
tUstica  del  imperio  mexioano.  For 
onothor  proposal  at  the  Hune  tInM,  «M 
Riohman*  237.  470 

**  With  fiBffuxl  to  foreign  voyages  on 
tiw  Pfeoifie  eoait  of  Naw  l^piiia  and* 


p:irticxilarly,  voyngea  to  the  Cfdifor* 
the  following  thirteen  leoajoa  of 
the  Archivo  QeMral  db  Inmaa  an 
eateeedln^  ridi  in  matariab: 
Audienda  de  Mixico,  1,  4 
found  nearly  two  hundred  such  doeti- 
in  ihtm  Unha. 
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delight  of  the  poet  and  romancer.  "Life  was  one  con- 
tinuous round  of  hospitalily  and  social  amenities,  tempered 
with  vigorous  outdoor  sport.  There  were  no  hotds  in 
California.  Eveiy  door  was  open,  and  food,  lodging,  a 
fresh  horse,  and  money»  eiren,  were  free  to  the  guest,  whether 
friend  or  stranger.  No  white  man  had  to  concern  himself 
greatly  with  work,  and  even  school  books  were  a  thing  apart. 
Music,  games,  dcoidng,  and  sprightly  conversation  —  these 
were  tiiie  occupations  of  the  time  —  these  constituted  educa- 
tion. Also,  men  and  women  were  much  in  the  open ;  all 
were  expert  horsemen,  could  throw  a  lasso,  and  shoot  un- 
erringly, even  the  women,  accomphshments  which  fitted 
their  type  of  hfe,  and  made  hunting  a  g(  iKTal  pastime. 
When  foreign  ships  came,  there  were  balls  and  the  gayest 
of  festivals,  nur  were  these  visits  the  only  occasion  for  that 
type  of  entertainment.'*  **  In  fine,  here  was  an  Acadia. 
Life  was  less  stirring  than  in  other  days,  but  infinitely  more 
agreeable.  Yet,  although  the  inhabitants  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  knovkii  it,  they  were  playing  a  part  in  history, 
fraught  with  moment.  They  were  holding  Alta  California 
safe  from  foreign  occupation,  with  its  vast  mineral  wealth 
undiscovered.  Meanwliile,  the  United  States  was  steadily 
preparing  to  siu  ccH  d  to  the  rich  inheritance  which  awaited 
her  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

M  ClwpmBn,  SpmM  MtttMMnlt  on  th»  Pacific  «OMt. 
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I.  PBINTED  WuilKS 

The  number  ol  works  which  at  some  point  touch  the  field  embraced  by 
this  volume  is  very  great  A  complete  list  would  not  only  include  very 
man^  narratives  of  the  tSpanifih  conquest,  both  by  contemporaries,  whether 
participantfi  or  not,  and  by  writers  of  a  later  day.  but  would  also  give  space 
to  works  on  Spanish  colonial  institutions  ami  Spanish  colonisation  in 
general.  Its  value,  however,  in  a  work  of  this  sort  based  primarily  on 
manuscript  materials,  would  be,  at  most,  academic.  Thus,  :i  preat 
number  of  works  which  I  have  actually  employed  in  study  surroundmg  my 
work  will  not  be  found  in  the  list  that  follows.  My  bases  for  inclusion  of 
titles  have  been :  first,  actual  reference  in  my  text  to  the  works  in  ques- 
tion ;  or,  secondly,  in  the  case  of  a  numher  of  work?  not  actually  cited,  a 
ver>'  mtimate  connection,  nevertheless,  with  the  held  of  this  study.  As  for 
works  in  the  first  class,  I  have  not  inelu^d  them  where  the  reference  has 
been  incklental,  wiUiout  any  necessary  oonnectM>n  with  the  narrow 
limits  of  my  field.  As  regards  works  of  the  second  group,  I  havejncluded 
outstanding  works  concerning  the  advance  of  the  Sjianish  conquest  up 
the  Pacific  coa»t  toward  the  Calif ornias  and  general  iustories  of  Califuriiia. 
I  have  omitted  works  dealing  with  the  period  of  Cort^  however,  not  alone 
because  of  their  number,  but  also  because  their  references  to  northwest- 
ward advjince  form  only  a  meagre  conclusion,  as  a  rule,  to  their  tale  of 
Cortes'  earher  conquests.  Popular  histories  and  references  to  repeated 
edtttons  aie  omitted,  an  incBealaon  being  given  only  <3i  the  edition  used,  or, 
in  the  case  of  wofks  not  cited,  the  first  editions  of  works  oontemporary 
with  my  narrative  and  the  latest  edition''  of  moflern  general  histories. 
Distinction  between  primary  and  secondary'  materials  lias  been  abandoned, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  object  of  that  mode  of  arrangement  has  been 
attained  bv  an  index  chronologically  arranged  according  to  the  dates  which 
the  individual  works  represent  as  documents ,  ^\^lerc  publication  followed 
promptly  on  completion  of  the  work,  the  earliest  date  of  publication  is 
assigned:  but  where  pubhcation  was  delayed  for  many  years  a  rough 
attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  date  when  the  writer  completed  his  work. 
Comment  on  moet  of  the  items  included  in  my  list  is  unneccoaary,  but  a  few 
words  may  be  said  with  regard  to  '^ome  of  them. 

Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  works  have  been  used  more  than  other  printed 
materials  in  preparing  this  volume,  especially  the  first  volume  of  the 
North  Mexican  Statu  and  Ttxas,  but  except  in  the  first  chapter  they  have 
not  been  emploved  to  any  considerable  extent.  Of  late  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  pu  k  flaws  in  Bancroft.  Nevertheless,  all  students  of  Pacific 
coast  history  must  begin  with  his  works;  they  are  the  indispensable 
Starting  point. 
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Of  early  Spanish  works  treatmg  of  the  progress  of  northwestward 
advance  only  thot$e  of  Burriel  \m<\  Palou  have  been  drawn  upon  to  any 
extent.  It  may  be  said  of  ail  wurka  of  this  class  that  they  are  useful 
primarfly  for  events  of  the  religious  oonouest,  but  rardy  provide  a  eliie 
to  the  causes  of  govc^rnmental  action.  These  works  should  eventually 
take  thrir  place,  therefore,  as  supplementary  material,  and  the  official 
corresfK)fidence  should  be  substituted  as  the  principal  source  on  which 
investigators  should  rely  for  secular  history. 

Richoian  has  becoi  cited  a  number  of  times,  usually,  as  it  hapi^ens,  in 
order  to  point  out  his  error?  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  in  Richman's 
work  of  mlue  to  the  <  sti<^ator,  especially,  perhapt^,  in  his  notes.  Rich- 
man  did  not  make  adequate  use  of  the  materials  that  he  cited,  but  unques- 
tionably bis  is  the  best  brief  history  of  Spanish  and  Meadean  Galifoima 
that  has  yet  been  written. 

Father  Engelhnrdt  is  doing  valuable  service  in  his  work,  not  yet  com- 
pleted, in  which  he  is  brin|;ing  together  a  vast  amount  of  data  on  the 
nistory  of  the  Catholic  missions  of  the  CMfomias. 

The  Coleccidn  has  been  cited  only  once  (chap.  I,  n.  11),  but  a  few  words 
about  that  set,  h;isrd  on  my  personal  knowledge  of  somr  of  the  original 
documents  from  which  the  Coleccidn  was  made  up,  and  un  general  report 
current  among  workers  at  the  Archive  General  de  Indias,  luay  not  be  out 
of  place.  The  CoUeeUn  was  compiled  as  a  result  of  tiie  Spanish  govern- 
ment's desire  to  encourage  the  study  of  Spanish-American  nistory,  orders 
being  given  for  tlie  pubhcation  of  documents.  As  fin  inducement  to 
that  end  and  to  prevent  delays  a  bonus  was  offered  4>f  .so  much  for  every 
printed  page  that  should  be  publnhed.  The  result  iu  quantity  was  gratify* 
mg.  To  avoid  slow,  painstaking  investigation  the  oompU^  drew  very 
largely  on  legajos  of  tiie  Faironalo  Real,  a  small  frroup  in  the  Archivo 
General  de  Indias  which  has  been  used  more  than  others  and  was  known 
to  contain  valuable  materials  about  the  early  explorers  and  conquerors. 
From  these  iegt(jo§  ibey  selected  documents  which  were  easy  to  read, 
choosing  one  or  two  in  some  cases  from  an  expcdiente  that  contained 
twenty,  and  giving  the  title  of  the  whole  group  to  the  one  or  two  that 
they  copied.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  certain  New  Mexico 
materiaw  appearing  in  volumes  fifteen  and  sixteen  of  the  CoUcei6n, 

Setter  Tones  Lanzas  has  contributed  a  valuable  work,  very  well  done^  but 
itshould  be  understood  that  it  is  by  no  means  inclusive  of  all  the  maps  in  the 
Archivo  General  de  Indias  baring  on  the  r^ions  named.  Senor  Torres 
Lansas  is  gathering  materials  for  a  second  and  much  amplified  edition. 

The  work  by  N.N.  deab  with  the  entire  Spanish  domain  in  the  Americas, 
not  merely  with  the  rej^on  which  we  now  call  the  West  Indies :  indeed, 
that  region  gets  very  litt  le  attention.  There  are  several  chapters  dealing 
with  the  northern  frontier  of  New  Spain,  one  of  them  being  devoted  wholly 
to  the  Oalifofnias. 

Addison,  Joseph.    Charles  III  of  Spain    Oxford.  1900 
Aiegre.  Francisco  Javier.   HUtaria  de  ia  Compafiia  de  Jesus.   3  v. 
M«rioo.  186. 

Altamira  y  Crevea,  Rafael.   Hiatoria  de  EapaHa  y  de  la  emiiaaeiidn 
$tpaHoia.  aed.  4  v.  Barcelona.  1919-14. 
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Richman,  and  Engelhardt,  sadi  materials,  when  employed  nm,  have  been 
utilized  independ^tly,  and  usually  in  a  cUfFerent  way  than  In  Other  works 
referrinfr  to  them.  Onh-  n  genaral  description  of  manuscript  material 
used  by  mo  can  be  given  here. 

A.  Documents  in  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History ^  Berkeley ^  Cali- 
fornia, These  inelude  local  records,  and  copies  from  vanous  archives  of 
Mexico  and  Spain.  Except  for  the  documents  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
B,  Ct  and  /),  I  have  drfivm  wholly  on  the  Academjr  collection  for  manu- 
script materials.  As  regards  material  from  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias, 
I  used  the  Academy  copies  in  many  cases,  but  was  able  latOT  to  verify  the 
references  by  comparison  with  the  originals  in  the  Archivo  General  de 
Indias,  in  which  event  citations  are  made  by  my  Catalogue  mimhcr  to  docu- 
ments of  the  latter  archive.  In  a  few  instances  Academy  copies  from  that 
archive  were  used  of  material  that  does  not  appear  in  the  Catalogue. 
In  thoss  cases  citatbn  has  been  made  to  tiie  kgajo  number  of  the  Archivo 
General  de  ibidias  preceded  by  A.Q.I.,  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
Academy  copies  were  used.  The  same  practice  has  been  followed  with 
regard  to  copies  acquired  from  Mexican  and  other  Spanish  archives  by  the 
Academy,  that  the  "Bancroft  Collection"  became  the  property 

of  the  University  of  California.  A  number  of  documents  of  the  Ar(  hi\  o 
General  y  Publico  de  la  Naci6n  (A.G.P.)  and  Museo  Nacional  (M.N.) 
of  the  City  of  Mexico  have  been  referred  to,  and  a  few  citations  have  been 
made  to  Mexican  archives  outside  of  the  capital.   Bolton's  Guide  (in- 
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eluded  in  my  Ust  of  printed  works)  will  supply  any  information  that  may- 
be lacking  in  my  citations.  Many  of  the  copies  thus  far  referred  to  were 
part  of  Professor  Bolton's  private  collection  when  I  used  them.  A  few 
copies  from  the  Archivo  Hist<Sri(  o  Nacional  (A.H.N.)  of  Madrid,  Spain, 
have  also  been  used.  0th pr  do(  uments  of  the  Academy  have  been  cited 
according  to  their  location  m  volumes  of  the  Bancroft  Collection^  preceded 
by  AP.C.H.  Spedal  notice  should  be  eceoided  to  the  James  Bryce 
Historical  Essay  manuscript  at  Mr.  Eait  C.  Leebrick,  used  extensively 
in  chapter  eiijht. 

B.  Documents  in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias,  Semllef  iipoin.  These 
have  been  by  far  the  principal  source  for  this  volume.  Oat  of  tike  immense 
mass  of  material  in  that  archive  bearing  on  the  subjeet  of  this  woik  I  have 
listed  6257  itetn??    These  in  fact  represent  a  great  many  more  documents, 
because  testimonios,  which  often  contain  scores  or  even  himdreds  iif  separate 
documents,  were  entered  as  one  item.    Thousands  of  iteiius  might  have 
been  addea  had  time  petmitted,  but,  as  matters  are^  most  of  the  doeuments 
fall  between  the  years  1760  and  1786.    The  entire  list  has  been  arranged  in 
chronological  order  with  a  view  to  possible  publication,  for  the  documents 
are  of  v^ue  for  far  more  than  has  been  undertaken  in  this  work.  The 
list  alone  would  fill,  if  published,  two  or  three  octavo  volumes.  Reference 
to  such  of  these  items  as  I  have  used  has  been  made  by  a  number  preceded 
by  the  letter  C.    The  C  stands  for  Cnfnfofjve.  tho  first  word  of  the  title  of  a 
manuscript  list  of  the  items  in  question ;  the  number  is  the  serial  number 
of  the  document  cited  in  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  list.  Publica- 
tion of  the  Catalogue  is  contemplated,  but  even  if  it  shall  not  be  published, 
it  will  be  accessible  in  manuscript  at  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Const  History. 
It  seems  nrress.iry,  however,  to  supply  information  here  r(  c;;irilmg  the 
location  of  the  documents  cited  by  me,  and  such  information  is  provided  at 
theendof  thisseetion.  Hie  material  in  Appendix  I,  referred  to  in  diapter 
three,  was  used  at  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias,  although  not  entered 
in  my  Catalogue.    The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Crame  map.  Attention 
may  be  called  to  the  extraordinary  wealth  for  the  h^torical  investigator 
ol  uie  Archivo  General  de  Indias.  It  is  Intended  thataO  of  the  offidal  cor- 
respondence of  Spain's  four  centuries  of  over-seas  administration  shall 
eventually  hQ  gathered  into  that  one  archive,  and  possibly  hnlf  of  all 
material.'?  on  that  .'^iibject  now  in  Spain  is  already  there.    The  a(h  :intages 
of  pursuing  :>Ladies  at  one  point,  instead  of  having  to  visit  the  Imiidreds  of 
smaller  arduves  in  the  Americas,  are  obvious.  Hie  materials  are  also  of 
the  highest  authority,  l)eing  the  official  documents  on  which  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  and  tbp  ministros  generales  based  their  decisions.    They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  following :  originals  (signed  with  the  name  and  rubric 
of  the  wnter)  of  oolonisl  dificials  imting  to  Spain ;  copies,  usually  from 
originals  and  usua%  certified  ,  enclosed  with  documents  of  the  first-named 
class :  draft«  retnined  as  the  filr  ropy,  of  replies,  or  orders  sent  from  Spain 
to  the  colonies;  similarly,  originals,  copies,  and  drafts  of  inter-depart- 
mental <K>rrespondence  in  Spain ;  and  finally  originals  and  drafts  of  intra- 
departmental  correspondence,  by  means  of  which  affairs  were  dealt  with  b\' 
the  mivi^tro^  grnrrale-^  and  the  Council  themselves.    Cf.  chap.  VII,  n.  63. 

C.  Doaiments  in  the  Britiffh  Museum,  London.  Considerable  use 
lias  been  made  in  chapter  five  of  an  expediente  in  manuscript  volume 
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13,974,  seetioD  G.,  of  the  British  Muaeum.  These  papen  are  not  tran- 
scripts, but  must  originally  have  been  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
viceroyalty  or  of  the  College  of  San  Fernando,  probably  in  the  former. 
Father  Superior  Verger's  letters  are  signed  with  his  rubric  and  marked 
dupli(»te.  Those  from  Fdou  and  others  in  the  Galifonuas  to  hhn  are 
copies,  often  certified.  In  other  words  this  is  only  the  first  remove  from 
the  technically  best  file,  and  lacks  only  the  dmft?  of  thp  fisctd's  replies 
to  Verger  (which  would  almost  surely  appe^ir  in  the  original  file)  to  be  as 
useful  as  the  principal  expedienU.  These  papers  were  purchased  by  the 
Britirii  Museum  of  '*Tho.  Rodd/'  March  11,  1843.  How  Mr.  Rodd  got 
tliem  is  not  explained.  A  copy  of  the  British  Museum  expedienU  now 
exists  in  the  AradeTny  of  Pririfio  Const  History. 

D.  The  Biblioteca  NacwnaL,  Madrid.  The  only  document  used 
independently  of  copi^  in  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History  is  the 
Oardona  memorial,  with  maps,  eited  in  chapter  oiu  . 

Tn  the  list  that  follows  of  maiiuscript  materials  of  the  An  o  Grnoral 
de  Indias  used  in  preparation  of  this  volume,  the  number  at  the  h  ft  is  the 
Caialogue  (C-)  number,  followed  by  a  reference  to  the  location  of  the 
partieular  doeument  m  the  archive  at  Sevflle.  Where  numbers  are"  em- 

?loyed  they  ropraaont  (from  left  to  right)  etUmU,  ei^6n,  and  legajo  numbers. 
>ocumenis  in  the  Papeles  de  Eatado  pronp  are  numbered  on  a  different 
plan.  The  followmg  abbreviations  are  employed  in  citing  them:  Est, 
JSstado;  Am.  G,  Amirica  en  General;  A.  G,  Audienda  de  Guadalajara; 
A.  Mf  AuHenda  de  Mtdco. 
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tt 

2049 

EBt;^A.M,  1 

2841 

104-6-17 

2086 

Brt,  A.  M,  1 

2653 

104-6-17 

2845 

104-3-4 

2998 

104-6-17 

2054 

If 

2846 

104-0-18 

3000 

104-6-16 

2656 

104-6-15 

2848 

Est,  A.  M,  1 

3001 

104-6-18 

2657 

u 

2867 

104-6-16 

3002 

Est,  A.  M,  19 
Est^  A.  M,  1 

2658 

u 

2868 

It 

3003 

2659 

tt 

2859 

u 

3004 

« 

2676 

103-4-14 

2860 

u 

3005 

tt 

2679 

104-6-16 

2861 

104-6-16 

3006 

u 

2680 

(( 

2862 

aoi4 

EM,  A.  M,  19 

2681 

Est,  A.  M,  1 

2S70 

104r-6-17 

3019 

104-6-17 

2705 

104-6-15 

2<s?2 

104-6-16 

3025 

ff 

.  2706 

<i 

2874 

Est,  A.  M,  1 

3026 

104-6-lG 

2707 

u 

2876 

3028 

Est,  A.  M,  1 

2708 

u 

2S78 

104-6-16 

3032 

'     II ' 

2709 

tt 

2885 

104-6-17 

3033 

ff 

2716 

Est,  A.  G,  1 

2893 

Est,  A.  M,  1 

3034 

<r 

2718 

104-6-16 

2896 

104-6-16 

8036 

tt 

2719 

104-6-17 

2900 

Est,  A.  M,  19 

303C 

104r-6-l7 

2720 

tt 

2001 

3037 

f< 

2721 

tt 

2  DO  2 

(( 

3038 

If 

2722 

104-6-15 

2904 

104r-6-17 

3039 

u 

2723 

ff 

2906 

103-3-13 

3042 

tt 

2724 

tt 

2910 

104-6-17 

3044 

tt 

2732 

Est,  A.  M,  1 

2911 

3046 

tt 

2735 

1(WH5-15 

2912 

104-6-16 

3050 

104-^16 

2737 

tt 

2916 

M 

3061 

104-6-17 

2740 

tt 

2917 

tt 

3052 

II 

2745 

tt 

2919 

tt 

3053 

{( 

2767 

Est,  A.  M,  1 

2920 

tt 

3057 

Est,  A.  M,  1 

2761 

104-6-16 

2923 

tt 

3058 

« 

2762 

i< 

2028 

Est,  A.  M,  1 

3062 

If 

2763 

Est,  A.  M,  1 

2929 

'     tt ' 

3070 

104-6-18 

2764 

10^-6-15 

2930 

ft 

3110 

tt 

2766 

Est,  A.  M,  1 

2933 

104-6-17 

3142 

104-6-17 

2766 

104-6-16 

2934 

104-6-16 

3143 

tt 

2771 

86-6-17 

2935 

If 

3152 

(( 

2777 

EM,  A.  M,  1 

2944 

Eet,  A.  M.  10 

It 

3154 

(< 

27«0 

ft 

2945 

3155 

II 

2781 

104-6-16 

2949 

104r^l7 

3156 

II 

2782 

88-6-17 

2061 

E^A.M,  1 

3167 

EBt^  A.  M,  1 

2783 

Ert,  A.  M,  1 

2967 

tt 

3162 

104-6-17 

2784 

It 

2969 

It 

3167 

fi 

2786 

104-6-15 

2976 

104-6-17 

3173 

u 
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3175 

3365 

3527 

3180 

« 

3370 

« 

35» 

« 

3183 

M 

3373 

It 

3530 

If 

3184 

U 

3375 

u 

tt 

3185 

U 

3376 

t* 

3534 

tt 

3186 

U 

3377 

tt 

3638 

tl 

3191 

U 

3379 

tt 

3539 

it 

3193 

U 

33  SO 

u 

3540 

u 

3204 

it 

3382 

*t 

3647 

u 

3205 

U 

3389 

tt 

3558 

tt 

3206 

it 

3390 

H 

3562 

tt 

3223 

E^,  A.  M,  1 

3394 

lOa-1-13 

3563 

tt 

3248 

lOi-6-17 

3401 

104-6-17 

3564 

u 

3252 

u 

3402 

tt 

3565 

tt 

3254 

96-1-12 

3403 

tt 

3574 

tt 

3260 

104-6-17 

3404 

tt 

3606 

u 

3202 

104t-«-18 

3406 

104r-6-18 

3613 

c< 

3265 

3409 

<( 

3615 

tt 

3266 

3410 

tt 

3619 

tt 

3267 

iOi-«-17 

3411 

tt 

3624 

tl 

3268 

u 

3412 

tt 

3625 

u 

3269 

H 

3413 

<i 

3626 

tt 

3270 

u 

3416 

M 

3638 

tt 

3272 

it 

3418 

« 

3639 

tt 

3275 

tt 

3423 

tt 

3641 

104-6-17 

3276 

tt 

3430 

tt 

3650 

« 

3280 

tt 

3431 

it 

104H5-18 

3285 

tt 

3432 

ti 

3660 

103Hhl2 

3288 

104^24 

3433 

103-6-8 

3671 

104-6-18 

3291 

104r6-18 

3153 

104-6-18 

3673 

a 

3292 

(( 

3454 

3674 

103^12 

3293 

103-3-13 

3455 

tt 

3675 

It 

3294 

u 

3457 

104-5-24 

3676 

104-6-18 

3299 

104-6-18 

3460 

104-6-18 

3678 

fi 

3300 

It 

3462 

tt 

3687 

tt 

3301 

104-6-17 

3464 

tt 

3688 

u 

3311 

104-6-18 

3465 

tt 

3689 

tt 

3319 

96-1-12 

3469 

tt 

3691 

tt 

3323 

104-7-33 

3470 

tt 

3693 

tt 

3325 

104-6-17 

3474 

tt 

3697 

tt 

3326 

<i 

3475 

tt 

3705 

tt 

3327 

104r-6-18 

3478 

tt 

3712 

u 

3328 

tt 

3479 

It 

3719 

104^17 

3331 

104-6-17 

3481 

tt 

3723 

103+12 

3343 

104-6^18 

3484 

it 

3741 

ft 

3346 

104H)-17 

3494 

it 

3743 

« 

3351 

104-6-18 

3496 

tt 

3791 

103-I-* 

3357 

104-^17 

3521 

tt 

3879 

(( 

3358 

104-6-18 

3522 

tt 

3880 

10*^12 

3360 

tt 

3525 

tt 

3881 

103-4-17 
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3882 

103-4-9 

4330 

tt 

5160 

W 

104-^19 

3917 

103-4-19 

4354 

It 

5161 

<f 

3924 

4406 

103-4-24 

5176 

3925 

«i 

4408 

52()4 

103-5-5 

3926 

<f 

440^ 

t< 

5206 

103-5-6 

3965 

103-4-9 

4430 

If 

5227 

103-5-6 

3966 

4492 

103-4-13 

6244 

103-n6-6 

3974 

103-^12 

4493 

<< 

5258 

104-n6-19 

3997 

103-4-19 

4514 

104  (  )- 1 0 

5297 

4017 

104-6-19 

4641 

5298 

104-5-24 

4082 

103-3-24 

4568 

103-3-24 

5302 

104-5-19 

4095 

103-4r-13 

4633 

103-4-13 

5399 

1(15-1.26 

4097 

u 

4727 

103_5_2 

5400 

it 

4103 

(( 

4707 

104-6-20 

5453 

104-5-19 

4128 

104-6-19 

4793 

103-5-3 

6458 

4129 

4916 

103^5^ 

6492 

4130 

<( 

4932 

tt 

5613 

Est,  A.  M,  2 

4131 

103-4-19 

4933 

<i 

5711 

103-6-11 

4189 

103-7-7 

4934 

<f 

6712 

u 

4190 

« 

4935 

5722 

u 

4244 

103^14 

4938 

« 
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APPENDIX  I 

Tabub  ShowiKo  Total  Receipts  and  Dibbdbbbhents  of  the  Rbal 
Caia  of  GuADALAiABA  IN  £ach  Ysab  IBOH  1743  TO  1781 

Th>  following  table  was  prepared  by  the  writer  firom  materials  in 
legajoa  104-3-9  and  104-3-21  in  the  Arehivo  General  de  jfndias.  The 
three  sets  of  figures  given  in  each  column  aro  for  pesos,  frrmirups  or  reales, 
and  granoSf  respectively.  Remissions  were  made  to  the  caja  real  of  the 
place  named.  Percentage  is  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the 
amount  remitted  to  the  amount  of  receipts.  These  figures  are  eonmiented 
upon  in  chapter  three. 


Bjuuniom 

at. 

Moiflo 

1743 

265,183-2^ 

37,119-4-10 

218,083-5-6 

85 

1744 

234.952-0-31 

36,825-2-3i 

198.126-6-0 

84 

1745 

227.650-I-8I 

31,082-6-6} 

19f)  567-3-2 

86 

1746 

200,060-O-9i 

33.621-5-^} 

166,428-3-3 

88 

1747 

313»048-«-5i 

95,775-6-5 

177.878-0-0 

88 

1748 

266,947-2-a 

37,970-5-01 

218,976-5-8i 

85 

1749 

244,502-4-10 
846.357-4-0 

58,531-0-2 

185,071-4-8 

76 » 

1760 

33.518-^ 

818348-«^ 

00 

1751 

344,796-4-1 

39,370-7-3 

305,426-4-10 

88 

1752 

279,934-3-5 

34,576-7-9 

245.357-3-8 

87 

1753 

381.447-3-1 

36.755-5-7 

344,691-5-6 

90 

1754 

248.254-l-3i 

35.259-0-4^ 

212,995-0-11 

85 

1755 

281,326-1-4 

32,841-2-3} 

248,484-7-i 

88 

1756 

253,962-1-lOj 

34.430-0-7* 

219,632-1-3 

86 

1757 

863.408-0-61 

84.216-8-2} 

220.268-6-8 

87 

1758 

305,5?2  1  0 

34,001-0-1  i 

268,521-1-7 

88 

1750 

304,736-2-11 

34.638-4-2 
86.680-9-6^ 

270,097-6-9 

88 

1760 

277.108-1-3 

241,477-6-8} 

87 

1761 

321. 828-6-2 J 

36.527-5-5} 

285,301-0-9 

88 

1762 

348.568-1-2} 

36.074-6-8} 

312.493-2-6 

89 

1763 

410.041-6-6 

37.644-1-6 

372.487-8-11 

00 

1764 

3. S4, 940-3-8 

42,299-3-0 

312,641-0-8 

88 

1765 

■lis, 981-6-11 

46,353-2-9 

372.628-1-2 

88 

1766 

514,073-7-0 

36,864-3- il 

477,20^3-1 

92 

1767 

425,691-5-0 

43,014-7-10 

382.676-6-2 

89 

1768 

453.036-5-1 

53.756-5-7 

399,279-7-6 

88 

1769 

432,699-5-9^ 

44,961-7-li 

387.737-0-8 

80 

iThe  amount  reoutted  in  1749  if  diabursemeata  included  the  tituado 
mnild  hmn  hum  eUtta^ldur  par  cent,    for  m  piiddio,  w  ■iiiiiiii  Ukaly • 
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Tabia  SROwmo  Total  Rmim  and  DnBUBsnasNTB  of  thx  Rkal 
Caja  of  QvAStAiiAJARA  IN  Bacb  Yiab  tbou  1743  TO  1781.  Contimud 


Rbmi8«ionb 

YSABS 

Diawpwamirfi 

% 

1770 

344.667-<M> 

43.322-7-8i 

301,344-6-^ 

87 

1771 

344.60&-«-10 

49,148-0-4 

295,460-6-6 

85 

1772 

382,643-1-3 

5V,.9l'  1  11 

314,930-1-0 

82  ' 

1773 

540.086-6-4 

68,0H6~l-4 

376,940-1-7 

91.995 

86* 

1774 

510.874-1<<4 

70.0804Mi 

334.47»'l-6i 

104.488-1-O 

84< 

1775 

5*^1,}?2-5-9j 

64.553-0-101 

316,991-4-2 

132,001-2-0 

85« 

1776 

496.383-6-11 

60.591-0-6 

314.037-1-^i 

IIU.UOO 

85> 

1777 

460.317-7-6 

92,888-6-81 

290.486-1-0 

50.000 

75« 

1778 

567,368-1-8 

97,337-6-4 

350,030-3-4 

120,000 

82 

1779 

628.338-7-5i 

16.668-4-2i 

312,670-3-3 

200,000 

8l»  * 

1780 

626,072-2-5 

70,146-7-0 

307.806-6-0 

140.000 

86* 

1781 

717.847-7-104 

81,516-1-6 

486.476-1-81 

130.000 

79*  « 

14.631,243-6-1 

1.882.767-1-6} 

11.606.695-i-lli 

1,079.479-8-0 

86 

*Tbe  dtoerepanoy  between  totals 

for  Th(  Re  ycfirs  is  due  t«  the  fact  that 
hiniill  uinotints  were  kept  on  hand,  e.g. 
In  1772.  10.797-6-4. 

*  The  total  receipts  in  1779  were 
•48.338-7-5H,  Irai  of  this  amount 
820.000  h«id  been  sent  from  Mexico. 
,  *  la  the  oolumns  for  remissions  to 


Xiamos,  San  Bias  figured  twice.  In 
1779,  San  Bias  got  sin.mK)  from  Guada- 
lajara, and  in  17si,  th.-  full  130.000. 
In  fact.  San  Bins  acn  4(Ki,(KX)  in  1779. 
but  that  sum  included  the  320,000  gent 
fiom  Mexico  (sujyra,  n.  3).  Of  thk 
Amount  180.000  mm  for  tiko  FhiKi>pinat. 
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Diaries  op  the  Anza  Expeditions 


In  recent  years  many  copies  of  different  diaries  of  the  Anza  expeditions 
have  been  procured  by  American  librariefi,  and  a  number  of  them  have 
been  trandatod  ami  published,  so  t^t  meet  are  aooessible.  It  iroukl  not 
be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  make  a  list  of  all  such  copies,  but  there  is  a 

renl  value  in  pointing  out  tlm  location  of  orijrinal  dinries,  or,  where  tbfit  is 
not  known,  of  such  contemporary  copies  as  were  used  by  the  government 
at  that  time  as  a  basis  for  action.  It  is  still  far  from  possible  to  provide 
a  complete  list,  but  I  shall  point  out  as  many  of  the  diaries  as  I  have  been 
able  to  get  trace  of,  giving  alsf)  .1  brief  indication  of  their  content  and  use. 
I  shall  eliminate  variants,  rough  drafts,  and  extract*.  All  of  the  diaries 
mention^,  except  the  larger  Font,  exist  in  some  form  in  the  Acad^y  of 
Facific  Coast  Histoiy. 


A.  1774.  Jan.  8  to  Apr.  5.  San  Gabriel.  Juan  Bautista  de  An2a. 
Diario  de  la  Rula  y  cpeiwUmes  que  yo  d  infragaiio  CapUdn  .  .  .  hago  y 
pracHco  en  BolicUud  de  abrir  camino  de  dha  Provincia  [Sonora]  d  la  California 
Setemptrioruil.  Certified  copy,  June  26,  1774,  Mexico.  120  pages,  21| 
by  31  cm.  A.G.I.,  104-6-15;  another,  A.G.I.,  104r-3-4,  C-2503. 

B.  1774.  Apr.  6  to  May  27.  Dated  Nov.  13,  M6xioo.  Juan  Baup¥ 
de  Ansa.   Conawuaei6n  del  Diario  del  Ccmtdn  .  .  .  Ama  .  .  .  que  .  .  . 

^  eomprehrndf  m  regreso  hoita  .  .  .  Tuhac.  Certified  copy,  Nov.  26,  1774, 
Mexico.  23  pages,  21 J  by  31  cm.  A.G.I.,  104-6-15;  another,  A.G.L, 
104-3-4.  C-2602. 

C.  1774.  Jan.  8  to  May  27.  Dated  Nov.  13,  Mexico,  Juan  Bap*? 
de  Anza.  DioBrio  dela  Expedici^n  q  practicd  par  Ticrra  el  ano  de  74  el 
Ten'.*  coronel  .  .  .  Ansa  d  los  Nuevos  cstahlrnm"*.*  de  la  Calijomia. 
Original.  [A.P.C.H.  copy,  92  pages,  21  by  27^  cm.,  typed.]  A.G.P., 
Hittonot  V.  396. 

D.  1774.  Jan.  8  to  Mar.  22.  San  Gabriel.  Juan  Dfas.  Diario,  que 

forma  el  Padre  Fr.  Juan  Diaz  .  .  .  en  el  viage  .  .  .  pnra  nbrir  camino  dende 
la  Provincia  de  la  Sonora  d  la  California  Sevtenirinal.  Original. 
[AJ>.C.H.  copy,  33  pages,  21  by  27|  cm.,  typed.l  A.G.P.,  Hi^taHa^ 
V.  396. 

E  1774  A! ay  ."^  to  May  26.  Tubap.  Juan  Dfaz.  Diario  qric  fomd 
el  P.  Fr.  Juan  Diaz  .  .  .  eti  el  Viagc,  que  hizo  dcsde  .  .  .      Gabriel  .  .  . 


L  Th»  ExfieHHon  €f  1774 


Sept.  26,  1774,  Mexico.    19  pages, 
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F,  1774.  Jan.  22  to  Apr.  26.  San  Dioniaio  [near  the  junction  of  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  rivers].  Francisco  Garc63.  Diario  de  la  Entrada 
que  «e  practica  .  .  .  para  los  nuevos  EaiablecimierUos  de  Scm  Diego,  y  Man- 
Urrey.  Original.  [A.P.C.H.  copy,  fnm  an  nnnAmed  Bouree  m  Spain, 
62|MgB8,28by33oiii.,^yped).  A.O.P.,  ffuCoria,  v.  £2. 

The  latter  part  of  C  is  the  same  as  B,  but  the  earher  part  of  C  differs 
substantially  from  A.  The  paragraphing  is  the  same,  but  in  C  remarks 
aie  added  or  left  out  and  tns  Spanish  phraseology  is  improred.  A,  D, 
and  F  were  carried  to  Mexico  by  Ansa's  courier  Vald^,  bemg  delivered  to 
Bucarely  early  in  June.  No  continuation  of  Garofe'  diary  has  been  found, 
nor  any  complete  Diaz  or  Garc^s  diary  like  the  C  of  Anza.  Garc^  prob- 
ably wrote  a  cotitiimatioii,  and  tiiis  the  mofe  likely  since  he  nmahied 
in  one  of  the  Cocomaricopa  villages  of  the  Gila,  after  Ansa's  expedition 
had  departed.^  The  significance  ol  the  opening  and  dosing  dates  of  the 
diaries  is  explained  in  a  note.* 

A,  B,  and  C  are  fullest  in  details,  and  perhaps  had  most  weight  with 
governmental  officialB  of  the  time.  D  and  E  are  brief,  and  mueh  like 
A,  B,  and  C  in  matters  of  route,  but  add  something  in  other  respects. 
F  is  strikingly  original,  good  on  matters  of  route,  and  teeming  with 
Garc^'  ideas  concerning  the  advancement  of  the  conquest.  D  and  £  are 
In emDent  Spanish;  the  Spanish  of  F  is  so  bad  as  to  be  at  times  almost 
unintelligible;*  and  A,  B,  tad  C  aie  a  readable  medium  between  them. 


77.  The  Expedition  of  1776-76 

0.  1775,  Oct.  23,  to  June  1,  1776.  Horcasitas.  Juan  Bap*^  de 
Ansa.  Diario  de  la  RuUa  y  Operadones  que  Yo  d  Infrascripto  ThenienU 
Cortmti  ,  .  .  pradieo  segunda  vez  ,  .  ,  d  la  CaHfomia  Setemptricnal, 
Original.   [A.P.CA.  oopy,  142  pages,  21  by  27i  em.,  typed].  A.O.P., 

JSkd,.o»ritvSQH 

H.  1775  Oct.  21,  to  Sept.  17,  1776.  Dated  Jan.  3,  1777.  Tubutama. 
Francisco  Garc^s.  Diario  que  ha  formado  .  .  .  en  el  viage  hecho  este  ana 
de  177$  .  .  .  eon  .  .  .  Ansa,  y  .  .  .  Foul  .  .  .  oemfpaMiMiot  huaia  d 
rio  Colorado.  Certified  copy,  May  31,  1777,  Mexico.  215  pages,  21|  by 
31  cm.  A.G.I.,  104-6-18 ;  anothor  copy,  not  oertified,  in  the  same  legea9, 
C^OOl. 


'  Garc6s  waa  desirouB  of  fityiing  out 
whether  he  could  get  a  letter  throai^ 
to  Now  Mexico  from  th:it  point. 

•  January  8.  the  expedition  leaves 
Tubac ;  Januarj*  22,  the  departure 
from  Caboroa,  after  which  pomt  the 
maroh  wu  to  proceed  throudi  lands 
not  nearly  so  well  known  as  those  be- 
tween Tubac  and  Calxjrca ;  March  22. 
the  arrival  at  San  Gabriel ;  April  Ft. 
Ansa  decides  to  send  back  part  of  hi^ 
feroea  to  the  Colorado  River  and  ends 
diary  A,  in  order  to  send  that  with  the 
returoiog  party,  and  thence  to  Mexico ; 
AprU  e.  wfaUe  still  at  Bm  Qabriel^  Ansa 


begins  a  new  dia^ ;  April  26.  the  partaT 
tent  back  to  the  Colorado  under  Oarais 
reaches  San  Dif>iiisio,  near  the  junction; 
May  3,  the  remainder  of  Auzii's  forces 
leaves  San  dabriel  for  the  return  to 
Sonora ;  May  26,  Ansa  and  Dias  reach 
Tubac  ahead  of  the  expedition;  hhj 
27,  the  expedition  reaches  Tubac. 

•  I  am  inclined  to  Ijelieve  that  Garros' 
harl  Spaniwh  i.H  in  some  measure  the 
fault  of  copyists.  Garc^  refers  to  the 
ille^Ue  character  of  his  penmanship 
in  G  arc  69  to  Buoudy,  Mar.  8,  177S 
(In  C-2113.) 
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/.  1775,  Sept.  29,  to  June  2, 1776.  Dftted  June  23, 1776,  Ures.  Pedro 
Font.  Dxario  que  forma  .  .  .  del  viage  que  hizo  d  Monterey  y  Puerto  dt 
jS?  Francisco.    Original.    79  pages,  15§  by  21  cm.  A.P.C.H. 

J.  1776,  Sept.  29^  to  June  2,  1776.  Dated  May  11,  1777,  Tubutama. 
Ptedio  Font.  Diano  que  formd  ...  m  el  triage  que  huo  d  Monterey » 
Original.  336  ]»8BB,  14|  by  20  cm.  Jolin  Garter  Bnrnn  libniy, 
Providence.* 

Father  Eixarch  accompanied  the  expedition  as  far  ae  the  junction  of  the 
OUa  and  Colorado  livers,  but  no  dmry  by  him  has  been  found.  /  ia  an 

expansion  of  7,  the  two  bein^  identical  except  for  the  extensive  insertkma 
in  J}  Although  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  Carets  diaries  that  have 
come  to  light,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  but  variants  from  the  same 
original.'  The  opening  and  closing  dates  of  the  diaries  are  explained  in  a 
note.y 

H  is  an  exceptionally  important  document,  but  not  so  valuable  for  the 
Anza  expedition  as  the  others,  since  Carets  did  not  go  on  with  Anza  when 
the  latter  departed  from  the  Gila  and  Colorado  junction  on  December  4. 
FHfftfaer  referencee  to  the  ezpeditaon  apf^ear.  however,  in  entriea  of  later 
date.  H  was  accorded  promment  attentm  the  governmental  authori- 
ties, but  more  particularly  for  its  testimony  concerning  the  region  of  the 
Colorado  and  Gila  and  the  route  to  Moqui.  For  the  expedition  proper, 
O  was  the  most  important  diary  from  the  standpoint  of  official  use.  The 
etyle  and  the  Spanish  of  G  and  //  are  similar  respectivdy  to  A,BfCf9nd  F 
of  the  1774  diaries.  /,  the  official  Font  diary,  is  a  meagre  account,  not 
compjarable  with  G  in  value,  except  for  information  regarding  the  explora- 
tion of  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  which  case  the  story  is  given  by  it  in  detail. 
/  eeeme  not  to  have  been  written  with  a  'view  to  being  eubmitted  to  the 
governmental  authorities,  nor  have  I  seen  any  refermoe  to  it  in  official 
correspondence.  For  the  facts  of  the  expedition,  however,  it  is  a  note- 
worthy supplement  to  G,  and  for  information  about  the  lands  and  peoples 
along  the  inarch  it  is  very  valuable,  mentioning  details  not  occurring  in 
other  diaries  of  the  two  expeditions,  e.g.  descriptions  of  flora.  Although 
something  of  a  pedant,  Font  perhaps  had  a  greater  fund  of  learning  than 


*Mr.  ChampHn  Burrage,  librarian 
of  the  John  Oartor  Brown  IJl 

vcr>'  (graciously  supplied  me  with 
technical  data  coucurning  diary  J. 

*  The  Font  accounts  are  considered 
in  Pedro  Font.  TU  Am  •spedMan  €tf 
1778-1776;  diary  of  Pedro  Fmi,  flditod 
bv  Frcdcrirk  J.  TeRnart.  in  A.P.C.H., 
Publications,  III.  .3-5.  Berkeley.  1913. 
In  the  same  work,  pages  6  to  131,  the 
Spanish  and  an  Engliah  tranaiation  of 
/  appear.  Of  ths  fottr  aeoouats  men- 
tioned there,  one  scoma  to  have  been 
a  report  by  Font  Xo  his  college,  not  a 
diary,  and  another  was  the  rough  draft 
that  he  made  in  ooune  of  the  nuuxdi. 

*  A  oomdderation  of  fhroe  Oarers 
diaries  is  given  in  Garc68  (Coues  ed.), 
I,  IrUroduction.  Couea  surmised  that 
•U  tbiM  wen  baaad  on  th»  mom  orist> 


nal.  Cf.  n.  3.  H  wm  not  known  to 
OoQM.   It  would  seem  to  ba  nsniMt 

to  tho  original,  in  point  of  date  of  certi- 
fication, of  any  Garc63  diary  at  present 
known.  Coues  tran.slatcd  into  English 
one  of  the  versiona  that  he  refera  to. 
Another  appean  hi  SpMilab  ia  Doom' 
mentoa  para  la  hiUoria  de  MMeo,  2d 
aeries.  I.  225-374. 

'September  29,  1775,  the  expedi- 
tion leavea  Horeaaitaa;  Ootober  21* 
Oarote  coee  from  liia  miaalon  of  Bae  to 
Tubac,  to  join  the  expedition  there ; 
October  23,  the  expedition  leaves 
Tubac;  June  1.  1776,  arrival  at  Hor- 
oaaitaa  on  the  return ;  June  2,  atill  at 
Horoaaitaa.  whero  Fbnt  makea  aa 
astronomical  ol>sorvation :  September 
17,  Garcte  reaches  Bac  on  his  return. 
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the  other  frontier  inLqsionaries  whose  diaries  have  come  to  my  notice,  and 
he  does  not  fail  to  display  his  knowledge  in  diary  J  whenever  occasion 
offers.  Much  space  is  devoted  also  to  the  expression  of  his  pett^  and 
mthfir  harmless  spite  against  Ansa.  Firom  the  trivial  detaih  which  he 
cites  in  ^is  connection,  however,  and  so  too  from  other  portioiis  of  \m 
ao<x>unt,  one  gets  such  nn  intimato  \aew  of  the  march  rarely  appears  in 
official  diaries.  From  the  standpoint  of  interest  as  a  stcury,  I  have  never 
read  a  diary  that  compares  with  the  J  of  Font. 


APPENDIX  IV 


The  Echeveste-Anza  Calculation  of  the  Probable  Cost  of  the 

Sbcomd  Ansa  ExpnDmoN 

In  course  of  the  preparations  for  Ansa's  second  expedition  Anza  and  Juan 
Jo86  de  Echeveste  were  asked  to  diaw  up  a  minute  caleulation  of  the  prob- 
able cost  of  the  expedition.  A  translation  of  their  calculation  IB  given 

below,  piirtly  because  it  bears  a  rolntion  to  tho  northwestward  movement, 
showing  m  one  instance  the  expense  which  the  government  was  ready  to 
undergo,  but  more  because  of  its  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  individual 
equipment,  wages,  and  prioee  at  that  time.  The  estimates  are  in  pno» 
and  reale.s,  eight  reales  he'mn;  worth  one  peso.  Tho  present  value  of  a  pe«o 
would  be  fifty  cents  I  luu  e  seen  copies  of  this  doniment  in  three  testi- 
monioa  coucernmg  the  preparations  for  the  second  Anza  expedition.  The 
location  and  nature  of  the  three  Mnnomee  are  as  foUowe : 

A.  Certified  copy,  dated  December  24, 1774,  Mexico,  in  A.G  J.,  104-6- 
16.  (C-2496.) 

B.  Copy  in  A.P.C.H.  of  a  certified  copy,  dated  January  18,  1776> 
Mdxico,  in  A.G. P.,  Californias,  v.  72. 

C.  Copy  in  A.P.C.H.  of  a  certified  copy,  dated  March  20, 1777,  Mexico, 
in  A.OP.,  CiU^emUUf  35. 

The  original  is  probably  in  A.G.P.,  Pfwineias  /filsmoa,  v.  134,  a  volume 
which  contains  the  originals  of  other  documents  in  the  file  of  papers  con- 

eemini^  the  authorization  of  the  F^eennd  Anza  expedition  Jos^  de  Gorr^e:^ 
Of  rtihed  that  the  copies  mention*  d  in  A  and  /)  i oufonned  to  the  original, 
and  Melchor  de  Peraiu^g  did  so  for  the  copy  referred  to  in  C.  There  are 
some  differenoee  in  the  three.  B  ani^oye  abbreviations  of  wordB,  while 
the  words  appear  in  full  in  A  and  C.  Certain  obvious  errors  or  omissions 
in  some  of  tne  copies  are  corrected  by  use  of  the  others.  The  translation 
is  based  on  all  three,  with  an  indication  in  notes  of  some  of  their  difiicuitiee 
and  differenoee. 

"Minute  ealeulation  of  the  cost  that  it  may  amount  to :  for  the  ward- 
robe of  thirty  recruits,  their  wives,  and  the  garments  adequate  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  children,  six  for  each  one,  half  for  males  and  half  for 
females ;  for  the  arms,  riding-horses,  rations,  and  baggage  for  the  service 
and  transportation  of  all,  from  the  provinoe  of  Oetimuri  to  the  pfesidio  of 
San  Carkis  de  Monterqr,  namely : 
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IFonMs  /or  a  Mm 


3  shirts  of  good  Sil^iaa  liuea 


3  pain  of  underdiawenof  Paebla  doth  ^of  4  was* 

each  one 

2<doth  coats  which  with  thekliniDg and  tnnuuiAgis 

are  worth 
2  pain  of  tiousen,  ditto 

2  pairs  of  stockings 

2  priir^  of  cbnmois-skm  bootS 

3  pairs  ol  gaiter  shoes ' 

1  cloth  cape  lined  with  thick  flannel 

1  hat 

2  Puebla  powder-cloths  * 
1  ribbon  for  the  hat  and  hair 


at  IS  raaks     6  pes&s  d 


tt 


"Ditto  for  a  Woman 

3  shirts 

3  pairs  of  white  Puebla  petticoats 
2  pairs  of  oetticoats,  some  of  silk  secce,  others  of 
thick  flaimd,  and  an  lUKierakirty  aU  at  a  eoet  of 
2  varaa  of  linen  stuff  for  two  " 
2  pairs  of  Brussels  stockingB 
2  pairs  of  hose 
2  pairs  of  shoes 
2  women's  shawls 
1  hat 

6  soros  of  ribbon   

41  pesos  3 

For  30  wardrobes  of  men  and  women  at  83  petot,  4  reak»     2505  pesos 


at 


(I 

u 
It 
It 
ff 


2  " 

3 

«  0 

9 

«  3 

5 

"  3 

0 

"  4 

10  " 

2 

"  4 

1 

'*  7 

11 

"  0 

0 

"  6 

2  " 

0 

"  4 

0 

"  4 

42  pesos  I 

4  pesos 

12  pesos  0 

12  reaks 

4 

"  4 

16 

"  0 

6  " 

1 

"  2 

H  " 

1 

"  1 

2  " 

0 

«  4 

6  « 

1 

"  4 

12  " 

3 

"  0 

0 

"  6 

0 

"  6 

"  ClolhinQ  fat  Nintty  Boye 

5  pieces  of  cloth  contaiiiiiig  180  varas  at  12  reaUs 
12  pieces  of  Pliebla  doth  for  finingB  and 

white  trousers  "  6  pesos  4  rsolss  78  " 
270  varas  of  linen  stuff  for  shirts  of  about 

d  varas  "  5    "    168    "  6 

fiOhats*  "  4    "     25   "  0 

8  dosen  shoes  for  ehOdren  ol  vatkmB  sises  "  4   "  32   "  0 


2/U  pesos  0 
0 


>  The  Spaoiah  is  Manta  de  la  Puebla. 
Mania  ia  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth. 
*  A  fom  ia  equivalent  to  2.78  feet* 
*B  lum  tawUaw  oMomni^  -wkEdi 
might  be  renaered  "button  shoes." 
A  and  C  have  it  zapatos  abotiiiadoa  (or 
atotinados  in  C) ,  which  might  mean  black 
ahoea  or  gaiter  ahoea  aa  xvnderad  above. 


*lh.is  IS  a  doubtful  translation  for 
Pahos  dc  Poh^m  Poblanoa. 

*Foaubiy  the  fifty  hats  wen  onlj 
a  feaerve  supply,  aa  uw  boya  mi^t  be 
expected  to  have  a  hat  apiece  to  beRin 
with.  Certainly  fifty  hats  oould  not 
be  diiridad  smoog  nliMlgr  boys. 
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"  Clothing  for  an  Egual  Number 

270  varas  of  linen  stuff  for  f;hirt«  at  5 

4  pieces  of  Puebla  cloth  ^  for  petticoats  and 
linings 

90  cloths  for  women's  shawls  of  all  sizes 
2  pieces  of  thick  flannel  for  little  petticoats  " 
4  pieces  of  cloth  of  about  34  vcaraa  for  under- 
shirts 

12  pieces  of  ribbon  lor  bands 
16  ditto  of  fine  rope 

8  dozen  shoes  for  p;irls  of  various  sizes 
120  blankets,  single  bed  si^e  for  all 
120  shepherds'  ^  blankets 


ofGvrk 
realM 


168pMM6 


tt 


It 


tt 

u 


6  pesos  4  26 

u 

0 

10  rea!e9  112 

tt 

4 

45pe8M  90 

tt 

0 

12  reaks  a  vara  204 

tt 

0 

20 

tt 

0 

5 

tt 

0 

4  pesos  32 

tt 

0 

15  reaks  225 

It 

0 

5    «  75 

tl 

0 

"Arm 

20  saddle-tree  pnjns  • 

20  cases  of  those  that  they  cali/tmdcu  ordi- 

narias  ^  of  good  timber 
20  swords 
20  lances 

22  "  leather  jackets    of  about  7  ases  "  each 
a  vara  and  a  quarter  in  length 
shoulder-belts  with  the  name  of  San 
Carlos  de  MofUerey  " 
'  iZBB  with  14  bullets 


at  12  peaos 


1532  pesos  0* 
240  pesos  0 


30 


20 


tt 


tt 


15  reaks 

37 

tt 

4 

85 

tt 

0 

40 

tt 

0 

24  pesos 

528 

It 

0 

11  reaks 

41 

tl 

2 

10  " 

25 

tt 

0 

at  8 

"  0 
tt 

tl 

tt  o 


"  Horses  and  Trapping  for  a 

60  horses,  2  for  each  recruit 
20  saddles 
20  pairs  of  spurs 
20  fine  mule-bits 
20  pairs  of  pads 

•  Mania  ib  rendered  "P\iebla  cloth," 
although  de  la  PiteUa  does  not  appear 
in  this  case. 

^  For  Ptutoras,  a  word  that  does  not 
appear  in  the  Spanish  dictionaries. 
IVobably  it  was  made  from  the  noun 
Pastor,  meaning  "shepherd."  Blankets 
worn  to-day  by  shepherds  in  Mexico 
have  a  hole  in  the  centre  through  which 
the  wearer  puts  his  head,  leaving  the 
blanket  to  fall  naturally  about  hia 
shoulders. 

t  Thus  H  appears  that  the  wardrobe 
for  each  man  in  terms  of  American 
money,  if  a  pcao  is  reckoned  as  fifty 
cents,  was  to  cost  $21.03  ;  each  wornau, 
$20.69;  each  boy,  $4.02;  and  eacli 
girl.  $4.48. 

•  Escopetas  dc  Arzon  means  litem lly 
"shot-guns  of  saddle-tree,"  probably 
referring  to  the  goas  used  by  cavalry- 


Man  " 
pesos 


906pMO«6 

480  pesos  0 


tt 


4  reaks  190 

(( 

0 

7  "  17 

tt 

4 

11   "  27 

It 

4 

40 

n 

0 

men,  which  are  attached  to  the  saddle- 
tree. The  word  "guns"  is  used  in- 
stead of  "shot-gun  becauM  eseojMtos 
was  frequently  used  in  documents  of 
that  time,  as  if  it  were  the  general 
word  for  "gun." 

'0  Fundas  ordinariaa  is  equivalent 
to  "ordinary  cases." 

"  Eight  of  the  thirty  soldiers  were 
to  be  veterans;  therefore  but  twenty- 
two  were  necessary. 

u  B  lias  citerdat  which  would  mean 
"ropM."  '*ei»rd8."  or  "halters."  clearly 
an  error  for  cueras  which  .4  and  C  have. 

"  An  as  is  a  nieasure  of  weight 
amounting  to  eleven  ounces.  There- 
fore, these  jackets  would  weigh  four 
pounds  and  devon  ounoes  each. 

"  This  paragraph  was  omitted  in  A, 
an  error  of  the  copyist,  for  these  esti- 
mates of  SKpsoBs  appsu  in  the  totals. 
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"DiUo  f0r  a  Wmman  and  FamUif 

60  marM  at  8  fMMt         480  jMMt  0 

30  8addk8  **   9   **    4  reo^  285  O 

ao  fine  mule-bite  •*  11    "    41    "  2 

1561 

By  60  rations,  3  ^  each  faznily  at  U  reales  in  40  days  which  is 
reekoned  as  the  dnntkm  of  the  maiydi,  with  the  neoeo* 
sary  delays,  in  the  200  kagins  from  Alamos'*  to  the  pie- 
sidK)  of  Tubac  450  peaot  0 

Baggage  and  B$aMi  of  Burden 

20  mules  at  25  peso9  500  pesos  0 

20  instrumeotB  and  things  in  eonnee- 

tion  with  them  "  4        2i  nak$B6   "  2 

30  chamois-«kin  gripsacks  for  the  soldien 

and  their  families  "  2    "  60    "  0 

646  pe8a82 

By  3  months'  pay  in  advanoe  to  the  lieatenaat»  aetgeant,  and 
28  soldiers :  the  first  at  the  rate  of  the  enjoyment  of  700 
pr^'ns'  -x  year ;  450  to  the  second ;  and  one  peso  daily  to 

each  soldier ,  _2^07  pesos  4 

10,498  pesos  0 

"  Collect  ion  of  stores  at  the  presidio  of  Tubac  necessary  for  the  expedition, 
of  useful  articles  necessary  for  it,  of  cattle,  provisions,  and  their  convey- 
anoes,  to  ration  all  its  people,  reckoning  70  days*  march,  induding  rsBts, 
for  122  individuals,  to  which  its  number  reaches,  the  expense  of  everything 
in  detail  and  that  of  the  aid  [in  useful  articles]  which  it  ia  bearing  to  the 
pre*^i(lio  of  Snn  C^'nrlos  de  Monterey,  namely: 

I  flag  with  the  royal  coat  of  arms  12  pesos  0 

II  teuts  for  cavalry  of  brainant  imen,  with  wooden 

frames  from  thoee  that  (he  factory  of  the  royal 

estate   possesses,  and  [of  a  kind]  that  shall  be 

fit  for  use,^  10  for  the  30  fanulies  and  (the 

other]  for  the  Father  Chaplain  &t  27  pesos  292    "  0 

4Bi8eayanhatchetewdlBtraiigttkeiiedwithto  "  3  "  12  "  0 
4  spades  ditto  *'  9  rmhs    4    "  4 

4  shovels  ditto  "   SpMM    12    **  0 

1  small  crow-bar  "  5    "  0 

10  baU  cartridges  0    "  0 

40  sole-leather  powder-fiaaha  for  blasting  "  4  rttdes  20   "  0 

Cany  forward  345 


»ThiH  should  \)e  two  lation  a  daj  faet  the  vioimty  whan  Ansa  latandtcl 

for  each  family,  because  there  wnre  to  V6«rait  his  foroe. 
thirty  families,  and.  in  fact,  but  two         ^  Reel  Haeimda,  referring  to  the 

meals  a  duy  were  taken  during  the  board  of  finance  in  Mexico, 
inarch.    It  is  written  "3"  in  ^  and  C,  B  and  C  omit  the  part  of  this  sen- 

and  "Im"  in  A.  tenes  after  "poMsewt**  thfomh  **nis^** 
has  lo§  tern*.   AlamM  was  hi 
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4^ 


it 


345  PUQ9A 
16    "  0 


6 


S2 

10 

4 


tt 


(I 


(I 


0 
0 


at  8  peao8  800  pe8os  0 


Brought  forward 

8  iroD  pans  "  at  2  pesos 

10  ooijier  oampaign  kettles  "  75' 

12  lai^  (diooolate-pots  ditto 
1  case  of  iron  pieces*'  well  adapted  and  arranged  ; 

}  for  horses  and  i  for  mules ;  with  a  duplicate 

key 

1  toolHjhest  [with  the  instruments)  for  shoeing 

horses 

2  blank-books  for  military  registers 

550  pe908  4 

"  CatUe  and  ProMona  lo  Ration  Ihe  People  of  the  BxpediHon 

100  head  of  eattle,  one  for  each  day 
30  loads  of  flour  for  tortiuoB^ 
60  fanegas  ^  of  pinole  ^ 
60  fanegas  of  kidney-beans 
6  cases  of  ordinary  cliocolate 

2  tereioe  *  of  white  sugar  with  6  *  amibat ' 
12  pesos  [worth]  of  soap 

3  barreb  of  aguardiente  ^  for  neoeesities 

1957  pesos  0 

"Table  for  the  comandante  and  chaplain  about  which  Echeveste  is 
making  a  statement  to  His  Excellency  the  viceroy  against  the  objection 
of  the  party  concerned  [Anza]. 

1  case  of  beans   with  7  at  5  petot   35  peeoe  0 

25  pounds  of  pqrk-eausage  tt  i  u 

6  cases  of  biscuit 

1  ditto  of  fine  chocolate  with  7  arrobae  at  3i  reales  ^ 
1  barrel  of  wine 

6  arrobae  of  cheese  at  2  pesos 

4  pounds  of  pepper  "  5i  reatee 

i  pound  of  saffron 


(( 

8  " 

240 

ti 

0 

u 

18  reales 

135 

tt 

0 

u 

5  pesos 

300 

tt 

0 

225 

It 

0 

tt 

2  " 

12 

ti 

0 

12 

it 

0 

u 

71  " 

213 

it 

0 

4  ounces  of  cloves 
4  ditto  of  eiDBamon 

CSarry  forward 

^  Comalu,  or  flat  pans,  used  in  cook- 
ing corn-cakes. 

B  and  C  have  15  peto*,  but  the  75 
of  is  in  aioeoTd  with  the  totab  and 
with  the  normal  price. 

■  The  Spanish  word  is  herreaje  in  A 
and  errage  in  B  and  C,  for  what  is  now 
harraje.  The  literal  translation  haa 
been  preferred  rather  than  "shoee** 
or  "horseshoes,"  which  the  writers 
probably  meant,  that  word  being 
kerrculura. 

s*  A  kind  of  pan-cake. 

» A  fanega  is  eQuivaleiit  to  about 
1.6  buabeia. 


25 
96 
82 
65 
12 
2 
3 
1 
2 


u 
tt 
It 
tt 

tf 
(I 
(( 


It 
It 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
4 
2 


at  6  pesos  a  pound 

It    g     It     tt  tt 

22Zpeeoei 

**  A  kind  of  cereal  meal. 

**  A  tereio  ia  one  of  the  paekagea  of  a 

mule-load. 

**  A  has  16.  but  6  seems  to  be  right. 
An  arreba  ia  equivalent  to  26 

pounds. 

"  A  spirituous  liquor. 

**  In  A  it  ia  jamonea,  or  hams. 

*  The  eztennoB  for  tlie  amount  and 

price  stated  is  wront?,  but  some  small 
measure  seema  to  bo  contemplated.  At 
reales  a  potind  the  extension  would 
be  correct  and  more  in  keeping  with  Uie 
piioe  that  m  nould  eipeet. 


2b 
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Broudii  foirwBid  323  pesos  4 

1  jug of  [olive]  oil  at                4    "  2 

1  ditto  of  vinegar  5  "  0 
For  file  Mgiit  of  idl  the  pieces  reefconed 

at500arro6as  •*  T&nakalSa  '*  0 
For  sleeping-mats,*^  gnangoches^  large 

sacks  and  plaited  bass-ropes                                       78****  6 

For  140  leathern  sacks  for  the  provisions  **  4  reaks   70    "  0 

2232|ieaoe4 

"Beoate     Bwdm  for  Carriage  [of  FreigfUi 

4  divisions  composed  of  132  mules  at  25  pesos  3300  pesos 

100  complete  harneeaes  for  the  4  divieiooa  "  6}   "    660   "  0 

20  mulc-<irivers  with  their  respective  monthly  snl- 
arioH  from  8  to  1 4  pesos,  reckoned  for  a  journey 

of  only  2J  months  540    "  0 

4490  pesos  0 

**  Provision  arvl  Aid  for  the  Mew  li^stabl^sh merits 

200  head  of  cattle :  bulls  and  cows  at  0  pesos  1200  pe^fos  0 

6  Indian  cowboys  at  1  r«d  each  day  fi2   **  4 

1252Miot4 

"OifU  /or  tte  InHam 

6  cases  of  i^ass  beads  that  contain  no  blade  and 

abound  in  red,  with  600  war-clubs  at  8|  rwks  637  pesos  4 

1  sleeveless  cloak  of  blue  cloth  lined  with  gpld  "  20  "  0 

1  coat  and  trousers  of  chamois-skin  "  13  "  0 

28hirts»  "Apesos  8  "  0 

1  cap  with  its  coat  of  arms  like  that  of  dragons  5  "  0 

2  Urdos  oi  highest  grade  tobacco  oontaining  350  lbs.  262  "  4 

946  pesos  0 

[Total]  21,927  pesos  2 

"  As  appears  in  the  margin,  the  calculation  of  the  outfit  of  the  30  recruits 
with  their  familios  and  wardrobe,  the  arms,  bor^f*s  and  trappings,  baggage 
and  beasts  of  burden,  and  other  expenses  of  tiic  second  expedition  of 
Captain  Juan  Bautista  de  Ansa,  fh>m  his  presidio  of  San  Ignacio  de  IVtbae 
to  that  of  San  Carlos  de  Monterey,  [amounts  to]  Sl^i7  pesos,  2  realeSt  ^ 
which  quantity  m  included  the  estimated  vnhir  of  the  effects  at  pn^nt 
in  the  royal  estate  here  and  at  Alamos,  to  the  end  that  one  may  at  once 
gain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  total  cost  of  the  expedition.'** 

"  Botija,   a  round,   earthen,   short-  eluding  it  the  total  becomes  a  peso  too 

meked  jug.  high,  l  ut  without  it  would  be  9  pesos 

"  The  word  is  jMiates,  which  mixht  too  much.    The  »<hirts,  i\s  also  the 

•lao  be  nendared  ^lugiMP»"  or  "Mt-  cloak,  coat,  and  trour^ors.  wem  for  a 

fUge."  gift  to  Chief  Palnia  of  the  Yumas. 

Guangoches  ia  the  Mexican  word  *•  The  signature   of   Juan   Jos^  de 

for  a  certain  kind  of  thick,  coarse  cloth.  Echevo,'>to  alone  appears  on  all  three 

**B  and  C  have  18  pe»oa,  hui  the  copies,  but  it  is  clear  from  other  docu- 

78  of  j1  aecorda  with  the  totals.  ments  that  Ana  helped  Edieveele  to 

*  B  lad  C  omit  this  item.   By  in-  diaw  up  the  doeooieat. 
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BaaoLonoN  ow  ma  Junta  of  Dbgembbb  16,  1774,  Concbbniko 

AUTBOBUATEON  OF  A  SlOOia>  EXPBDlTtON  BT  AMIA  TO  Al/TA  GAUFOBinA 

Tilfi  following  literal  traiurslatiun  was  based  on  a  copy  in  the  Academy  of 
Pacific  Coast  History  from  the  original  resolution,  signed  with  the  names 
and  rubrics  of  the  members  of  the  junta,  in  A.G.P.,  ProviruMia  IrUenuUf 
V.  134.  This  was  compared  and  found  to  agree  substantially  with  copies 
B  and  referred  to  in  Appendix  IV.  The  document  is  also  in  copy  A  <d 
Appendix  IV  (0-2496).  ItfarafeRedtointhetextinehApterXIIyWfaeie 
the  names  of  the  signers  are  given,  m  note  70. 

"It  was  resolved  by  common  ap^eement :  that, for  the  new  expedition  or 
sally  which  Cnptnin  Don  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  is  to  make  from  his 
presidio  of  Sau  Iguacio  de  Tubac  to  that  of  San  Carlos  de  Monterey  and  to 
the  two  new  misBbns  which  ue  to  be  established,  everything  be  done  as  he 
has  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  laudable  an  enterprise,  to  which 
effect  and  as  regards  enlistments  of  those  [soldier-settlers]  whom  His 
Exoelleni^  deem^  necessary  to  accompany  him,  let  there  be  issued  by  the  ' 
said  Excellency  the  suitable  decrees  for  appointments  of  a  lieutenant  and  a 
sergeant  from  one  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  each  poflitk>n  by  Captain 
Anza,  lejiving  to  his  [Anza's]  judgment  the  choice  of  ten  soldiers  that  he 
needs  to  accompany  him  [to  Alta  California  and  back],  and  granting  that  he 
himiself  may  recruit  the  rest  to  his  satisfaction.  And  to  tluis  end,  and  that 
such  deseiibn  as  may  occur  may  be  ehedred,  let  His  ExeeUency  despatch 
tiie  strict^t  orders  to  the  respective  courts  of  justice,  that  they  on  their 
part  may  aid  Captain  Don  Juan  Bautista  do  Anza  on  this  and  other  matters 
which  may  present  themselves  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking, 
until  [he  may  go]  by  way  of  the  same  route  that  he  discovered,  deliver  his 
people  to  Comandante  Don  Fernando  de  Rivera  y  Moncada,  and  assist  in 
ex"]:tlorinf^  tho  Rfo  de  San  FmncLsco,  and  thereupon  be  able  to  inform  His 
Excellency  of  what  he  may  see  there,  and  return  with  the  ten  soldiers 
accompanying  him.  And  let  him  be  accompanied,  as  on  the  first  expedition, 
by  Fawer  Q«c^  who  witt  wait  for  him  on  the  beaks  of  the  Colorado  untd 
his  return ;  and  besides  the  said  Father,  he  shall  be  accompanied  also  by 
Fray  Pedro  Font  on  all  the  journey,  so  that  [the  latter]  one  skilled  in 
these  matters  may  obserA^e  latitudes.  And  to  this  effect  let  there  be  sent 
to  him  by  the  hand  of  Captain  Anza  the  instruments  which  he  may  need, 
and  for  tihis  matter  [about  Font]  let  the  fitting  official  lettw  of  request  ana 
command  be  de  p atehod  by  His  EzceUeiM^  to  the  Bevmnd father  Supe- 
rior [of  Quer^taro). 

"  And  having  noted  the  total  of  expense  to  which  this  expedition  amounts, 
and  that  Don  Jos^  de  Ecsheveete  and  the  captain  himself  took  thmgs  into 
consideration  in  detail  in  order  to  form  it,*  and  as  this  royal  junta  has 
considered  the  matter  with  exceeding  particularity,  it  was  resolved  wiih 

1  Tfab  fBfflm  to  the  itemiMd  list  of  flxpeoted  apenditiiiM.   See  Appendix  IV. 
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reapect  to  these  affairs,  that  from  the  pious  funds  employed  for  propaga^ 
tion  of  the  fii  ith  in  the  Californias  there  be  spent  10,000  pc«o«  of  the  treas- 
ure at  present  in  the  money  chest  assigned  for  ita  custody,  to  which  end 
the  director  [of  the  pious  fund]  shall  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  royal 
officials  of  this  court  10,000 .pesos  for  the  expenses  of  the  new  expedition, 
which  sum  they  shall  deliver  tn  the  fndor  Don  Manuel  Ram6n  de  Cioya, 
and  they  shall  do  the  same  with  wliatever  more  may  be  required  to  be 
spent  for  it,  and  whatever  it  shall  be,  let  it  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
royal  trenBuiy.  Let  2000  more  petoi  from  the  same  funde  [be  deUvered] 
to  the  syndic  of  the  Cdkge  of  San  Fernando,  a  thousand  for  each  of  the 
new  missions  which  are  goinc;  to  1>e  e.^tablished  at  the  Rfo  de  San  Francisco 
or  in  its  vicinity,  it  likewise  remamiug  in  the  duty  of  His  Excellency  to 
despatch  the  corresponding  official  letter  to  the  Reverend  Father  Superior 
[requiring  him]  to  put  in  them  the  missionary  Fathers  of  his  (college]  who 
are  now  in  Monterey.  And  [lot]  10.000  pesos  [be  employed]  to  nssistin 
ejcpenscs  of  the  Department  of  San  Bias,  which  amount,  conformably  to 
the  royal  JurUa  of  July  b  oi  last  year,  is  clue  to  be  suppUed  with  despatch 
for  t^e  first  named  (San  Bias],  and  for  this  once  onl>r,  from  the  pious  funds 
of  the  treasure  which  is  in  the  aforesaid  chest,  and  still  this  amount  has  not 
been  paid.  And  finally,  as  to  what  Don  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  set  forth 
about  not  being  able  to  ^ther  by  himself  the  things  lor  provision  of  the 
individuals  of  the  expeditbn.  beoiuse  he  haa  to  be  occupied  in  reeruiting 
the  new  troop  in  diftcrent  places,  to  this  effect  His  ExoellenOT  named  a 
person  who  may  do  it,  or  rathrr  let  it  be  Don  Miguel  Gregorio  oe  Eehnm*.' 
whom  the  said  captain  proposes,  and  of  whom  he  says  that  he  mamiged 
these  matters  with  credit  m  the  barracks  of  Pitic  during  the  military 
expedition  in  those  provinces,  or  [let  it  be]  another,  whoever  shall  be  to  his 
will,  as  a  favor  that  is  due  to  him  for  hLs  work,  and  let  the  person  that  he 
shall  be  pleased  to  appoint  keep  an  account  and  explanation  tA  what  he 
shall  spend  so  as  to  present  it  to  the  inienderUe  or  royal  oiliciai  of  Alamos. 

*'  And  for  everjrthing,  let  there  be  drawn  up  sworn  copies  [tetiinumioa]  of 
the  ex])l  ination  of  costs  and  [of  the  proceedings]  of  thisifinto;  one  for 
ComatuLanle  Don  Fernando  [Rivera  y]  Moncada ;  another  for  the  jador^ 
Manuel  Rambu  de  Goya ;  another  for  the  Trihwiujl  y  Real  Audiencia  de 
Cuenias  [tribunal  and  royal  court  of  accounts] ;  another  for  the  royal  offi- 
cials of  this  count ;  and  another  (>f  tli>;  same  and  of  his  representations  of 
the  17th  ultimo  and  5th  instant,  for  Captain  Don  Juan  Bautista  de  An^a, 
and  let  the  latter,  iha  factor  Goya,  and  Cotnandanle  [Rivera  y]  Moiu  ;ida, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  missionary  Fathers  make  separately  a  fornial  and 
approved  account  of  their  respective  expenses  to  remit  to  His  Excellency,  as 
soon  as  their  distribution  and  employment  have  taken  place.  And  finally, 
let  it  be  drawn  up  in  triplicate  so  as  to  give  an  account  to  His  Majesty  of 
everything  new  that  has  been  done  up  to  now  since  [the  time  of]  the  royal 
order  with  his  approval,  for  he  has  already  had  a  report  of  what  happened 
before  that. 

"  Thus,  this  is  agreed  upon,  and  the  gentlemen  who  oompoeed  it  [the 

junia]  signed." 

^TUfl  wordinR  of  the  resolution  ia      got  lis  rfile  of  appearing       order  the 
some  evidence  to  show  that  Bucarejy     appointment,  and  then  in  langxiage 
was  the  real  ordering  authority.   It     oometed  itaelf.  Cf.  chap.  VII,  n.  63. 
looks  M  if  the  jfunta  momeatarfly  for- 
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Galvsz's  O&dbr  op  Mabch  6,  1779,  Dibectino  Croix  to  Give  thx 
Cauporniab  PRsraBBNCfB  IN  Hi8  Attbntion 

This  document  is  the  dr;ilt,  rctaincfi  for  the  ministro  gcrurar^  file,  and 
consequently  not  signed,  of  u  letter  uf  the  date  mentioned  frum  Ualvez  to 
Teodoro  de  Croix.  It  is  to  be  found  in  A.G  J.,  103-4-9,  (C-3865).  The 
phrase  For  Dup^  indicated  that  both  an  original  and  a  duplicate  were  to 
be  printed  to  G^lvez  for  his  signature  and  both  mailed  to  Croix.  The 
document,  used  briefly  in  chapter  XVII,  is  here  inserted  entire : 

Ha  erUendido  el  Rey  los  progresos  que  los  PP^  Mitionerot  han  con- 
seguido  en  his  M isit))irs  y  Prrs-idia:^  dc  Calif ornias,  a««i  eti  In  r.rtetmdn  de  la 
ReU{ri6n  CnUjlica,  corno  en  el  beneficio  y  CuLtivo  de  aqueUos  Terrenos :  lo  que 
ha  sido  mui  del  agrado  de  S.M.  y  me  manda  que  reUere  d  V^.  eL  encargo  de  q 
mire  jf.  aqudlos  ssUMedmimUoa  eon  la  prefereneia  y  eamero  o!  mereee  Su 
importanda,  como  S.M.  lo  efpera  dd  zelo  de  V.S.  cuya  lida  gr'  Diot  m?  of 
MlPardodedeManodelTW.  ST.  Dfkodorode  Croix.  Par  Du^ 
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Tablb  Showuto  tbb  Population  by  Distbicto  of  Sinaloaamd  Sonoba 

IN  1781 

Thb  status  of  settlements  in  Sinaloa  and  f^onora  waa  a  fact  of  prrnt 
importance  at  all  times  in  its  beaiing  on  matters  of  northwestward  ad- 
vance, lu  the  table  toilowing  there  appears  for  the  year  1781,  an  impor- 
tant date  in  the  history  of  Spanish  oonquert  in  the  Curection  of  AUa  UaK- 
fomia,  more  complete  data  than  is  usually  available  for  the  eighteenth 
century  The  table  shows  not  only  the  total  population,  but  also  ite 
distribution  by  districts,  distinguishing,  too,  according  to  sex,  and  as 
between  adults  and  efaHdmn.  ^e  figures  may  be  taken  to  Sndude  the 
entire  Christian  population,  without  distinction  as  to  blood,  bat  thej 
probably  did  not  include  unconverted  Indians.  The  table  appears  in 
paragraph  227  of  Teoduro  dp  Croix's  long  memorial  of  October  30,  1781, 
(C-4430)  of  wiuch  Liie  uriguml  m  in  A.G.I.,  iO^-i-24.  This  table  is  re- 
ferred to  in  ehapter  XVHL 


Mmm 

Bon 

TOTAU 

Beal  del  Rosario  .  .  . 

lSi6 

1868 

1217 

996 

5627 

8.  Juan  Bautista  de 

Maloya  

629 

668 

283 

270 

1750 

S.  Jos^  de  CJopal^     .  , 

2725 

2274 

1657 

1715 

83Z1 

S.  Miguel  de  Cuiiacdn  . 

3234 

3254 

2055 

1947 

1O490 

Sinaloa  

2471 

2531 

2144 

2032 

9178 

Puerte  

2376 

2172 

897 

706 

6151 

Cosal^ 

1184 

1055 

685 

505 

3519 

Alamos  

2055 

2005 

2107 

1670 

7837 

Ostimuri  

3477 

3564 

3058 

3581 

13680 

Sonora  

6231 

6052 

4495 

4263 

21041 

Totals  .... 

25,928 

25,343 

18,508 

17,775 

87,644 
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galleon. 
Africa.  17£  122. 

Agriculture.  See  Crops,  Food  supplies. 
Aguilar,  241. 

Aguilar's  River,  58,  332,  333^ 

Alamos.  48,  131i  3Sa;  RedL  Caja  of,  62^ 
53  .  88.  131.  132.  140.  394.  395.  404. 
455.  456.  168. 

Alarc6n,  Hernando  de,  7^  fi. 

Alaska,  176,  177,  41S.  See  CaUfornias, 
North  .\merica.  Russians. 

Alberooi,  22.  23. 

Albuquerque,  3£L 

Aleutian  Islands.  176-78. 

AlRiers.  199.  231. 

AImod6vMir,  Marques  de,  fiL 

Alta  California,  VII-XII.  L  §1  13i  24, 
34.  5L  59,  60.  68-70.  80.  84-88.  91-94, 
96-115.  118-.30.  143.  14.5^7.  149.  151. 
153-56.  158-61.  167,  179.  217-19.  222, 
231,  232,  234.  238,  240,  244,  249-SO. 
283-90.  293.  294.  298-301.  308.  309. 
311.  313  -38.  341.  342,  346-18,  350, 
352-57,  359.  360.  363  72.  377-90. 
393.  396  98.  406,  410,  411.  413  15, 
422.  427-35.  467,  470.  See  Baja 
California,  CaUfornias,  Colonization, 
Crops,  Deserters.  Domestic  animals. 
Expense.  Food  supplies.  Foreign  dan- 
ger, Gifts  for  Indians,  Gila  and  Colo- 
rado, Gold,  Goods  and  effects,  Indians, 
Junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado, 
Laborers,  Land  route.  Mails,  Manila 
galloon,  Military.  Military  cqtiipment. 
Northwestward  conquest.  Pious  fund, 
San  Bias,  Sea  route.  Settlers,  Supply 
ships. 

Altamira,  Marqude  de.  43,  44. 
Altamirano,  Pedro,  56,  61. 

Altar.  44.  48,  6L  89,  132,  134.  135,  137, 
156.  164.  167.  275-77  .  280.  284.  286. 
343.  403,  404,  422, 


15Q. 


Altar  River,  13,  Ifi^ 
Alva,  Duque  dc,  77,  78. 
Amarillas,  Marqufis  de,  62.  63.  85. 

Amarillo,  Rfo.  65. 

America,  188,  190.  iS««  American  colo> 
nies,  Americans,  Americas,  Braail, 
North  America,  South  America,  Span- 
ish America,  United  States. 

American  coloni^  18^^.^194.  197.  200, 

2^3-15.  2r 

American    Revblution.    See  American 

TOjobTcs. 

Ai^ricans.   183,   186,  208.  ilfi.  See 

American  wilonies.  United  States. 
Americas,  82,  174.  179.    See  America, 

Spanish  America. 
Anian,  Strait  of,  8,  26, 
Anson,  George,  30,  60,  73,  76,  181,  377. 
Antilles, 

Ansa.  Juan  Bautista  de,  (Jr.) ,  14,  24,  90, 
92.  115.  127.  130,  145-^,  162-70,  217. 
218.  223,  231.  234.  236.  238-40.  253- 
56,  265.  266.  269-71.  273-304.  307, 
314-17.  319-22.  32.5-27.  335,  337-42, 
346-61.  364.  365,  .378,  380,  384  .  386. 
387,  391-95.  400-2,  411.  413-18.  426. 
431,  457-68. 

Anza.  Juan  Hautista  de,  (Sr.),  24—29,  47. 
157. 

Ap.-icherfii.  43.  64^  66,  135x 

Apaches,  3,  Kl,  16.  18,  26,  28,  29.  34,  35. 
37.  39.  41-50.  54.  61.  65.  66.  69^  78,  79, 
91.  130.  132-37.  1.39.  140.  144,  147. 
149-52.  156,  157.  162, 


164. 


280. 


301^,  306,  .307,  338,  340^3.  345.  346. 
351.  363.  365,  367,  386,  390-92,  399- 
402,  406,  409.  411.  412.  414.  424.  425. 

428. 

Arag6n,  Pedro  de, 

Aranda,  188,  192,  193,  195,  196,  198. 

201-4.  206-11.  213. 
Arce  y  Arroyo,  62^ 
Archangel,  225.  241. 
Archivo  Gonenil  de  Indias,  44fi. 
Arctic  Ocean,  176,  ^86,  24^, 
Arocho.  165,  156^  159,  167,  168,  260, 

370-72. 
Argentine,  the,  216. 
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Arisivi,  1^ 

Ariape.  48,  3fiL  395,  iQZ. 

Arivarn.  343. 
Arivochi,  liL 

Arisona,  6,  2SL   See  Arisonac,  Pimeria 
Alta. 

Ariaonac.  4,  24-29.  49,  89. 

Arriaga.  JuU6n  de,  73,  77  H3.  H5.  K9.  112. 

114.  119.  121.  128,  131-33.  136.  13H. 

140.  141.  144.  149.  152.  153.  157.  15K. 

105.  168.  109.  220.  221.  223-25.  227. 

229.  231.  23.3-36.  238^0.  242  -44.  247. 

248.  250-52.  255-57.  263.  266.  269, 

270.  272  .  274  ,  277.  278.  286.  288-91. 

298.  299.  303.  304.  308.  309.  311.  312. 

317  20.  325-27.  344. 369.  373.  374, 39^. 
Arrilla«a.  418,  430-32. 
Arteaga,  37L  418,  419. 
A»rt»nsi<Sn.  IL 

Asia.  174-76.  178.  179.  225.  241. 
Atiento,  50,  ^ 
Amjiupcidn,  Juan  de  la,  3fi&. 
Ati, 

Atlantic  ooaat.  75,  174,  178,  183±  ISA 

337.37fL 
Atlantic  Ocean,  75.  40L  421. 
Au.stralia,  Ifi2. 
Austria,  2LL 

Ayala.  239.  243,  314,  325-27. 
Ayganie.  Lil^ 

Ayea,  Marques  de,  30,  32.  2M. 
A»t4?c8.  L  26,  351. 
Azuela.  41iL 

Babispe,  49, 

13ac.  Siui  Javier  del.  20,  24."48.  70.  146 

154.  3fil. 
Baegert,  Jacob.  103. 
Baffin,  184»  211. 
Baffin  Bay,  232. 
Baikal,  Lake.  125. 

Baja  California.  L  1(L  LL  15,  17-20.  23, 
29-35.  3L  44,  57-f>0.  62,  6L  69,  70, 
77.  85-87.  92,  93,  97,  99,  100,  102-12. 
114-20.  125.  128.  155,  156,  160,  161, 
218,  210.  250.  257.  258.  260.  263-65. 
268.  270,  2S6.  287.  301.  308- 13.  317, 
326.  329.  330.  338.  346.  347.  354.  368. 
370.  377.  382.  397.  428-32.  5ctc 
Califomias. 

BakersifieJd.  361. 

Bulthn^r,  Juan  Antonio,  62. 

Barbary  Coast, 

Barbastro,  Francisco,  403. 

Barclay,  419. 

Barreneche,  413. 

Barrera.  Marcial,  345. 


Barry,  FeUpe.  Uli  112,  119^  25L  252^ 
266.  267.  311.  312. 

Bayorca,  4S. 

Beasts  of  burden.    See  Domestic  aoi- 
mals. 

Bp  jar.    See  San  .\ntonio  de  Bejar. 
Bering.  Vitus.  176, .  IIL  221.  2iL 

246. 

Bering  Island,  177. 

Bering  Strait.  175,  176,  IM.  246. 

Bernal,  19. 

Birufler,  San  Pedro  y  San  PaUo  de.  412. 

413. 

Bill  Williams'  Fork,  9.  30,  32. 

Bings.  219,  220,  318. 
Biron.  18L  182,  19L  376. 
Bi!*.'ini,  lillL 

"Blue  Lady."    See  Maria  de  JesAs  de 

Agreda. 
Bodega,  port  of.  423.  424. 
Bodega  y  Cuadra,  Juan  de  la,  217.  239. 

242^4.  247.  332.  369-73.  377.  41S. 
Boines,  ISiiL 

Bclaa  de  pUUa.    See  Arisonac. 

Bol.s6n  de  M apimf.    See  Mapimf. 
Bonet.  373,  374. 

Bonilla.  Antonio.  288,  289,  302,  303, 
411. 

Borb<5n.  432,  433. 
Borica.  418,  430-32. 
Boris.  24<L 

Borja,  San  Francisco  de,  6L  309.  380. 
BoHton.  203. 
Bougainville,  IfiL 

Bourbons.  50,  M,  189,  190,  196i  20L 

210.  21iL 
Branciforte,  Alta  California,  430. 
Bravo.  .Antonio,  296. 
Bra«U,  200  2. 
Breteuil,  Baron  de,  192. 
British  East  India  Company,  179. 
British  Isles,  See  England. 

Bucarely  y  Ursiia,  Antonio  Maria,  VIII- 

X,  68,  81,  83,  89,  91-96.  101.  110-12. 

114.  115.  117-22.  127-46.   149.  150. 

153-59.   162,  164.   165,  167-73.  177. 

194.  218-25.  227-40.  242-15.  247  57. 

260-74,   276-81.   283.   284.   286  312. 

3H-28.  332.  335.  337-39.  341.  342. 

344.  346.  347.  349-51.  354.  .356  64. 

.366-96.  402.  403,  409.  411.  417.  418, 

421.  458. 
Buena,  Mariano  de,  149. 
Buena\'i9tft,  mining  camp.  49. 
Buenavista,  presidio.  29,  gL  11,  132  34. 

13L  139,  140,  164,  16L  332.  343,  ML 

351.  359.  390.  409,  41L  412. 
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Buenofi  Aires.  192,  1S3^  200,  204^  205. 

212.  213. 
Burgoyne,  212. 
Burriel.  Andrds.  56-61.  8& 

Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Alvar  Ndfiez,  & 
Caborca,  19,  48.  76,  276,  MIL  343. 
Cabots.  the.  IM. 
Cabrilio.    See  Rodrfgues. 
CAdu.  200,  213,  373,  324- 
Cajon  Pa^is,  3fiL 

Cifcjuencbes,  28L  3fi2x  3M,  400.  405-7. 
California.    Set  Alia  California,  Baja 

California,  Califomias.  Gulf. 
California,  185. 

CaUfomias.  V.  VII.  2, 4,  8-11.  IS.  20-24. 

26,  27,  3fL  3L  33-35.  39,  40,  42,  44, 

58-60.  62,  65-67.  70,  73-80.  S2-H4. 

S6,  hL  H9,  92,  06,  98i  104-6.  lOH-12. 

11.V19.  121.  127-30.  137.   141.  144. 

145,  16L  173,  179,  184.  185.  18L  217- 

20.  22.3-25.  227.  231,  232.  240-42.  245. 

249-  51.  257-72.  275.  300.  318,  326, 

337,  340.  347.  360,  367,  368.  375,  376. 

378-80,  382.  380^ 88.  393-96.  402.  409. 

410.  412.  413.  419-26,  431-33.  468. 

ififi.    See  Alta  California,  Baja  Cali 

fomia,  San  B]aa. 
Camb6n.  3fi(L 
Cam  pa,  322. 
Campeche.  194. 
Campo  Viergol,  25L  26L  263. 
CampoB,  23,  24,  21. 
Canada,  184j  211. 
Caodo,  Lorenso,  71.  72. 
Cafiizares.  32fi. 
Carabajal,  6. 
Caracjis,  205. 

Carbajal  y  Lancaeter,  Jos6,  36. 

Carbonel,  Esteban.  11. 

Cardona,  Nicol&s  de.  9,  liL 

Cardona,  Tom^  de.  10. 

Caribljcan  Sea,  216. 

Carmelo.  lOL  120,  2^  324,  332,  335. 

3fi&.    See  Monterey. 
-Carmelo  River,  30,  37-41. 
Carpio.  Jos^  Manuel  Diaz  del,  IfiL 
Carrijtal,  in  western  Sonora,  133.  14(L 
Carrizal.  on  the  northern  frontier.  302. 
Carrixos,  Al^ 
Cartagena.  205. 
Carteret.  18L  13^  376. 
Cam  de  Contrataci&n ,  324. 
Casa^-Fuerte.  Marqufes  de.  139. 
Ca«a  Grande,  of  Chihuahua.  26. 
Casa  Grando,  of  the  Gila.  19,  26,  3iL 
Casa  TUly,  Maxciufes  de.  2flii. 


Ca.safonda,  Manuel  Lanz  de,  103.  104. 

Casas  Grandee,  4,  16. 
Castej6n,  37.V75. 
Castillo.  391. 
Catalina  Island,  fl. 
Catherine  II,  246. 
Cavendish,  Thomas,  179. 
Ceballos.  Pedro.  200,  201. 
Cermefio, 

Cerro  Prieto,  29,  35.  46,  8L  89,  138.  15L 

153.  284. 
Cerros  Island,  Z. 
Chacala,  369. 

Charles  III,  187-90.  193-9S.  200-2.  204- 

6,  208-10.  212-16. 
Chatham.    iS«  Pitt. 
Chemeguabaii,  365. 
Clienard,  Jos^,  375. 

Chihuahua,  province  of .  4,  6,  16, 37.  134, 

135.  400.  433.    See  Nueva  Vizcaya. 
Chihuahua,  San  Felipe  de,  76,  395. 
China,  179,  182,  226^  366,  417,  419,  420. 
Chinese,  174. 
Chinipas.  401< 
"Chirikof."  22L 

Chirikof,  Alexei.  ITfi.  177.  226,  240,  241. 

246.  242. 
Choiseul.  192-94.  196. 
Choquet  de  la  Isla,  Diego.  .^73. 
Chukchis,  175,  176,  233,  244. 
Cibola,  6. 

CiencRuilla,  69,  89,  90.  13L  132.  304. 

305,  307,  391. 
Civilians,  part  played  by.  in  Spaniah  con- 

queHt8,  2.    See  Settlers. 
"Civilized  people."  4. 
Gierke.  183. 
Clipperton.  isa 

Coahuila.  3^:5, 78,  136. 139,  140, 302. 3^^ 

393.  395.  .399.  401.  403. 
Coatzacoaloos  River.  2iL  224,  2.34. 
Cocomaricopas,  3L  350,  364.  400.  407. 
Coc<S8pcra,  Ifl^ 
Cojats.  280. 
Colnett.  419. 

Colonisation,  bf  the  Californiaa,  V-IX. 
20-23 :    of  AlU  California.  36.  5e« 

Alta  California.  Baja  California,  Cali- 
forniaa. the  Military.  Religious  con- 
quest. Settlers. 
Colorado  Desert.  148.  170.  273.  276.  279. 

•2hl.  342.  352, 
Colorado  River,  3.  L  9.  14,  18-20.  ^  26. 
27.  29-31.  3H-41.  43.  58,  65-67.  75,  9L 
117,  118.  130.  148,  153-55.  157.  162. 
163.  165.  166.  265.  266.  269.  270.  276. 
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279-82.  284-88.  293.  295.  299.  345-47. 
350.  353.  354.  356.  361-03.  383,  400. 
401.  429-32.  467  :  passage  of.  Mil  35L 
352.  357.  358.  413:  westwjird  brunch 
of.  30,  3L  2r7,  32a.  See  Am&r\\io,  Car- 
melu  River.  Gila  and  Colorado.  Junc- 
tion of  the  OUa  and  Colorado,  Settle- 
ments on  the  Colorado.  Yuma.<}. 
Colorado  River,  of  the  east.  S&o  Roxo 
River. 

Columbia  River,  243,  423. 
Comanches,  143,  144,  399,   4i)L  402, 
41.'S. 

Comandanda  gmeral,  37^  74-78,  137. 
138.  257.  272.  307.  338.  347.  380,  386- 
417. 

Comaruiante  oeneral.  See  Comandanda 
general,  T.  Croix,  Nava,  Neve,  Reogel, 
Ugarte. 

Comandante  intpector.  13L  138.  140,  Ififi. 

See  0<x>nor. 
Commons,  House  of, 
ComondA,  San  Joa6.  309,  380. 
Compoatela,  12. 
Concepei&n,  260.  26L  31SL 
Concepdon.  Point,  3jL 
Concha,  Fernando  de  la,  416. 
Conchos,  A. 

Conquest,  agencies  of,  L  2. 14-16 ;  north- 
ward, lines  of,  2^  3.  See  Colonixation, 
Foreign  danger,  the  Military,  North- 
westward conquest,  Religious  con- 
quest. Settlers. 

Conquuftadores,  Ij  2, 

Consag,  Fernando.  33.  65.  ML 

Conaulado  of  Mexico,  71. 

Conversions  to  Chrititianity.  See  Reli- 
gious conquest. 

Cook,  buccaneer,  180, 

Cook.  James.  181-83.  220,  362,  368.  376- 
80,  417.412. 

Copah'i,  San  Jos6  de.  470. 

Coppermine  River,  186. 

CorbalAn.  Pedro,  89.  131i  132.  149.  394. 
403-7.  ILL 

C6rdova,  Juan  de  Dios  de,  117,  2M. 

Corodeguacbe.    See  Froutoras. 

Coronado,  L  9»  3fifi. 

Corral.  Miguel  de,  Bfifi. 

Corres,  Norbcrto  de,  395. 

Cortfes,  L  fi.  ZL  2aL 

Corufia,  375. 

CosalA.  470. 

Cossacks.  175,  225^  245. 

Costansd,  Miguel,  86.  S9x  100.  155.  166. 

159.  325.  42iL 
Council  of  Ca.'itilc,  193. 


Council  of  the  Indie.'!,  20,  21.  28,  30,  32. 
34.  36.  39-^2.  46.  63,  7L  79,  85,  US- 
IS.  170.  17L  249,  264.  269-72.  420. 

Cowley,  180. 

Crab  Island.    See  Viegues. 

Crame,  Agustln,  21Z,  224.  2^  231^  233. 

234.  2.38,  337. 
Crespl.  100,  105,  318,  333. 
Creapo,  Benito,  25.  27.  28. 
Cresix>.  Francisco.  27&-78.  287.  289,  305. 

339-42.  344.  391.  411. 
Croix,  Francisco  de.  IL  73.  74^  77-79. 

81-89.  94.  102.  110.  113-16.  118.  136. 

137.  1.39.  141.  152,  153,  179.  193.  194» 

216.  219.  266.  268.  330.  320. 
Croix,  Teodoro  de.  VIII.  IX,  80,  151. 

272.  307.  308.  310.  338,  359,  360,  367- 

69,  386-98.  400-5.  407-16.  425.  469. 

470. 
Cromwell.  203. 

Crops,  in  Alta  California.  102.  120.  124, 

125.  127.  251.  252.  256.  259.  262.  314. 

315.  320,  32L  324.  325,  329  31.  336. 

.381-84,  427.  42^^ ;  in  Baja  Califoraia, 

3(XS-1L 
Cruillas,  71.  141.  lao. 
Cuba.  94.  208,  371. 
Cucapda.  36L  363x  400. 
Cuellar,  Lope  de,  29. 
Cnemo  Verde,  415. 
Cueata,  Antonio  de  la,  325. 
Culiuc&n,  San  Miguel  de.  6.  12.  36.  47. 

292-94.  470. 
Cumaoi^,  205. 

D'.\iguinon.  193.  Ififi,  Iflfi. 
Dampior,  180. 
Danadisiki  Bay.  246. 
Darien,  US. 

Dates,  important,  in  California  and 
United  States  history.  IX. 

Davis,  buccaneer,  180. 

Davis,  seeker  of  the  Northwest  Passage, 

Decrees,  royal.  U.  20-25.  28.  34.  265. 
3QZ.  See  Arriaga,  Council  of  the 
Indies,  G&lves,  Philip  V,  Trivifio. 

D'Estaing.  212. 

De  L'Isle.  241. 

Demetrius.  24Q. 

Department  of  San  Bias.    iSes  San  Bias. 

D&icripcidn  Geogrdfica  Natural  y  CurUyea 

de  la  Provincia  de  Sonora,  IS. 
Desertions,  of  Alta  California  soldiers. 

110-12.  119,  120,  298,  4QZ. 
D^huef,  Simeon.  175.  246. 
Diablo.  Mt..  3.')6. 
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IMa*.  Juan,  264^  273,  276^  281-83.  285, 
200,  338.  342,  344,  351.  359,  404,  405, 
407-11.  457.  458. 

Dfax.  Melchor,  7, 

LHacotery,  376. 

I>Lion.  iilL 

Dobbs,  Arthur,  ISL. 

Dolores,  19.  2£L 

Dolores,  Alia  California,  360.    See  San 

Francisco  de  Asls. 
Domestic  animals,  for  Alta  California, 
69^  93,  99,  102,  110-12,  161,  218,  250, 
259-61,  271,  273  .  276.  284  .  285.  294. 
314.  315.  318,  322.  326.  338.  348.  352, 
360.  380-83.  389.  394  .  395.  465,  466  ; 
•  in  Alta  California.  102,  103,  125.  120. 
262.  281.  324.  327.  328.  336.  381.  384. 
417.  427.  428;  in  Baja  California, 
306-11. 

Domlngues,  33L  36L  398.  399,  4Q2x 
Dominicans,  12,  102,  109,  110,  112,  115- 

19,  163,  165,  249,  257,  261,  264,  265. 

268-71.  308-12.  322.  346.  347. 128r3IL 

See  Baja  California. 
Douglas.  419. 

Doz.  Vicente.  240^  241^  244. 
Drake,  Francia.  7,  178,  179. 
Drake's  Bay,  7,  8,  1^  112.  Ui, 
Duncan,  419. 

Dxirango,  bishop  of,  28,  2^ :  city  of.  76, 
78,  87,  395  ;  province  of,  4,  (See  Nueva 
Viacaya) ;  RecU,  Caja  of,  IKL 

Dutch,  60,  64^  74^  76^  174^  179.  183.  186. 
2ZL 

Eaat  Indies,  59,  75,  im  ISS. 

Eaton,  ISa 

Echarri,  Miguel  Gr^orio  de,  297,  468. 
Eichevoste,  Juan  Jos6  de,  257,  258,  260- 

62,  267,  273,  295,  296,  461-67.  See 

Regtamenio. 
Effects.    See  Goods  and  eflfects. 
Egmont.  Port,  191-93. 
Eixarch,  347,  351,  452. 
Elizabeth,  of  Eu^and.  1I& 
Elisabeth,  of  Russia,  24fi. 
EUxondo,  Domingo,  69.  71-73.  78.  79, 

81,  87-90,  130,  132.  151-53.  322. 
El  PiUio,  28,  399,  432. 
Encino,  San  Miguel  del.  428. 
England,  30,  50,  51,  55,  66^  174.  187- 

215,  388,  420.  421.  423. 
English.  3  ,  59-61.  64  ,  65,  67,  75,  167. 

178-86.  217.  219-21.  231-34.  241,  246. 

247.    368.    417,   4U)-24.    See  Cook 

(Jamoa). 
EDglish  Revolution.  204. 


Ensenada,  Marques  de,  Mi 

Escalante,  Silvestre  Vfelee  de,  337.  344, 
345,  366,  367,  398-402. 

Eecand6n.  & 

Eacarano.  205-7.  214. 

Escobar.  32-34. 

Eispinosa.  Jos^  Ignacio,  2S&. 

Esplritu  Santo,  5.  137. 

Estehaoowy,  225. 

Estrajort,  Guillermo,  22. 

Europe.  22,  24, 53^75.  174,  187,  193..  194^ 
200.  201.  245. 

Expediente,  defined,  XIV. 

Expense,  154,  344 ;  for  Alta  California, 
93,  94,  98,  104,  106-9,  111,  156.  160, 
161,  168,  169,  231,  258,  259.  296.  297. 
299.  348,  349,  354,  365.  380,  382,  394, 
396,  39L  461-68:  for  Baja  California, 
10,  LL  20-23,  258.  259.  397.  {See  Baja 
California) ;  for  northwestward  con- 
quest, 63,  69,  386,  411 ;  for  San  Bias, 
115,  231,  258,  259.  397  ;  for  San  Bias 
and  the  California.s.  127-29.  259.  421- 
24 ;  for  the  Californiaa,  10^  116i  224. 
398 ;  for  the  Colorado  River  settle- 
ments, 407-12,  414;  for  the  frontier 
provinces.  433 ;  for  the  region  of  the  Gila 
and  Colorado,  28,  34,  IM ;  for  voyages 
of  exploration,  236,  242,  3^2,  See  Fi- 
nances, Gifts  for  Indians,  Pious  fund. 

ExpIoration.s.  by  mi.s8ionaries.  discussed 
by  Morfi.  398-400.  See  Northwests 
ward  conquest,  and  names  of  explorers. 

Factor,  of  the  Californias.  259,  3S2. 
Pages,  Pedro,  101,  102,  111-14.  119-21, 

218.  251.  254.  262.  263.  266.  267.  288. 

297.  315.  316,  320,  325.  328-32.  354. 

418.  428-30. 
Falkland  Islands.  187,  188,  191-94.  216. 
Families  of  settlers  for  Alta  California. 

See  Colonization,  Settlers. 
Family  Compact,  56.  66,  187-89,  193. 

194,  196  98,  201-4.  213,  421. 
Famine  in  Aita  California.    See  Food 

supplies. 
Favorcs  Cclc^tiales,  2SL 
FavorUa,  418. 
Fenix,  312. 
Ferdinand  VI,  5L 
Femiin,  25. 
FeruAu-Nufiez,  199. 
Fernandez,  Diego,  79. 
Fcrnandinos.  100,  10<L  109x  116,  118,  265. 

268.  270.  326.  332.  334.  335,  429.  See 

Franciscans,  Religioiis  conquest.  San 

Fernando,  and  names  of  Femandinoa. 
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Ferrelo,  Z. 

Finances.  25,  46,  51-53.  59.  7L  76,  ?»- 
80,  90,  190,  2ni_,  200,  268,  40L  425. 
455.  See   Expense,   Junta  de 

ffiterra  y  real  hacienda,  and  names  of 
cajaa  realea, 

Finland,  IQiL 

Puscal.  39j  of  Mexico.  43,  62,  27L  320. 
{Set  Areche,  Borbdu,  Caaafouda,  Goye- 
neche.  ReboUedo) ;  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies.  28,  3L  42,  63,  117,  220. 

Florence,  ILL 

Florida.  6.  6.  182.  190.  211- 

Floridablanca,  188,  211-14. 

Font,  Pedro,  15L  29L  21)0,  339.  347,  ML 

36fL  352.  3M.  450,  ML  4fi2L 
Food  supplies,  for  Alta  California,  59,  93. 

96-102.  107.  113.  119.  124.  125.  160. 

161.  235.  240.  249-57.  259.  260.  280. 

281.  284.  289.  317.  320.  331.  .340.  357. 

359.  368.  370-72.  381,  382.  427.  Sec 

Crops,    Domestic    animals,  Supply 

Hhips. 

Foreign  danf^r,  3,  16^  32.  38^  53,  58-61. 
63,  65,  73  75.  82,  5^3,  92-94. 
113.  116.  117.  129,  146.  167,  173-75. 
187.  188,  192,  216,  217,  219,  220,  228, 
229.  235.  236.  238-40.  242.  274.  314. 
315,  320,  338,  ML  38L  ill,  417-20. 
427,  432-34.  See  Americans,  Dutch, 
English.  French,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
BianB. 

Franee.  55,  66,  75,  174,  187-89.  191-08. 
201-14.  420. 

Franciscans.  12,  23,  3£  Za  102.  104.  112, 
116.  117.  249,  252,  257,  264.  .308,  315, 
a22:  of  Jalisco.  72,  iiiL  See  Fernanda 
no9,  Queretaranos,  Quer^taro,  San 
Fernando. 

French,  3,  5,  16,  36-^1.  43,  55.  60,  65-67. 

75,  m,  Ihh         IMx  ISfi.  24L  246, 

247.  419. 
Frohisher,  184. 

Frontcra.'*,  Corodeguuche  de,  16,  19,  24- 

26,  29,  48,  54.  132.  134i  135.  15a  305. 

Frontier  provinces.  1-13.  43.  44.  65.  66. 
73-81.  8L  S2,  232,  24s,  25L  m  301- 
4.  307,  30S,  410-12.  417.  433.  See 
Alta  California,  Apaches,  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, Califomias,  Chihuahua,  Coa- 
huila,  ComaJidancia  general,  DuraiiKO, 
Moqui.  New  Mexi(X>,  Nueva  Viicaya, 
Nuevo  Le6n,  Nuevti'  Santander,  Pi- 
meria  Alta,  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  Texas. 

Fuca.  24L 

Fueuclura,  Conde  de,  3L  34. 


Fuerte  de  Montesclaros,  13,  47,  292.  203. 

425.  420. 
Funnel.  IML 

Fur  trade,  75,  175,  177,  178,  182-86.  225, 
226.  245-47.  417.  419.  420.  422. 

Gage,  General,  204. 

Gali,  Franct.sco. 
Gailardo,  Jos4,  Mi 
Gallo,  4. 

Gdlves,  Bernardo  de.  426.  428. 

Gdlvex,  Jos6  de.  VIII,  ilL  51-53.  67-71. 
73-89.91.94.97. 105. 106.  108. 110. 113. 
116-18.  141.  143.  145,  153,  154,  16L 
179.  190.  219.  248.  249.  257,  263  72. 
304-6.  312,  316,  320,  325,  32iL  328, 
347.  354.  357.  359,  360,  362,  364,  367, 
369.  372-80.  386-93.  395.  396.  398, 
402,  403,  409,  ILL  413,  415,  416,  418, 
419.  469. 

Carets.  Francisco,  70,  145-49,  153-^59. 

162-67.  169.  218.  254.  265.  27S-76. 

281.  28.3-88.  295.  297.  299.  337^. 

346.  347.  352-54  .  359-66,  387.  401-7. 

411.  413,  414.  430.  458.  459.  461. 
Gamier,  20L  2^ 

Genie  de  razdn.    See  "Civilised  people." 

Georgia,  59. 

Gibraltar,  5L  189.  213.  214. 

Gifts  for  Indians,  106,  lOL  124,  132,  133, 
166.  276.  287,  291.  293.  348,  350,  351. 
357.  362.  385.  404-6,  412.  413.  424.  425. 

Gil  de  Bernab^,  Juan  Cris6etomo,  133, 
IfiS. 

Gil  Samaniej^,  Manuel,  89. 

Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  region  of  the. 

14-20.  22-25.  28-35.  37  45.  47.  5a 

53-55.  57-59.  62-64  .  66.  88*  89.  22. 

118.  145,  146,  150,  153,  162.  164,  166. 

168.  271.  283.  29(1,  222,  .337-44.  35L 

353.  358-00,  364-67.  386.  387.  390. 

394.  308-415.    See  Colorado  River. 

Gila  River,  Jiinction  of  the  Gila  and 

Colorado. 
GUa  Mountains,  12,  148. 
GUa  River,  7,13.19,20.24.  26,  29,33, 

4L7e.7a.aL  uz.  im.  i46-i8. 275, 

288,  304,  345,  349,  360.  35i^  362.  363. 

406.  409.  ill- 
Gold,  in  Alta  California,  V,  VI.  Vin-X, 

272.    388.    41R-20.    427.    435,  Set 

PreciouH  metals. 
Gonzaga.  San  Luis,  61. 
Gourdlez  Cabrera  Bueno,  37,  84, 
GonzAler  Carvajal,  Ciriaco,  419.  420. 
Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  179.  221L 
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Goods  and  Effects,  for  Alta  California, 
^  93,  96,  im  12L  23L  250,  25i 
254.  25H-<>0.  2(>5.  272.  284.  :il4.  368. 
382-84.  394.  395.  397.  398.  418.  427. 
{See  Military  equipment.  Supply 
ahips)  ;  for  San  Bias.  372,  313. 

Government,  170-72.  See  Comandancia 
ffeneral.  Council  of  the  Indies.  Fiscal, 
Junta,  Junta  de  gucrra,  Minislro  gene- 
ral, Reglamento,  and  names  of  officers 
and  jcovcrnmental  agencies. 

Goya,  Manuel  Ramdn  de,  374. 

Goyeneche,  Jo86  de,  40,  41. 

Graft,  66,  7L  139,  141-43.  152.  167.  289. 
304.  343.392. 

Grantham.  Lord,  202.  211. 

Gray.  Alfi, 

Great  Lakes,  lii^ 

Great  Wall,  the.  226. 

Grijalva,  Juan  Pablo,  296.  34L  352. 

Grimaldi.  Marques  de.  82,  188,  192.  193. 
195.  l'.)6.  198.  199.  201-3.  21).''>-11.  220. 
221.  224,  225,  227,  233,  244,  24L  3IiL 

Grognict.  180. 

Gro.Hcillicrs.  IM. 

Guadalajara,  12.  2L  24,  79,  82.  8L  216. 

sal ;  Aiuiumcia  of,  12,  30,  52,  74,  Zfi. 

79.  82 ;  bishop  of.  2135  ;  Real  Caja  of, 

52,  53,  85,  140^  42iL  455, 
Guadjiluj>e.  N.  S.  de.  3U9.  380. 
Guadalupe  Uiver,  3M. 
Guatemala,  iififi. 
Guayaquil,  37L  372. 
Guaymas.  29.  49,  8L  132,  fl2fl. 
Guebavi.  m  24^  IS.  19. 
Guinea,  203. 
Guise  419. 

Gulf  of  CaUfomia,  IQ.  IS.  2L  32.  3i  4<L 

57.  103,  llfix  118.  16L  166.  268,  346, 
366.  418.  433.    See  St^irms. 
GuzmAn,  Nu6o  de,  fi.  1_L  12, 

HahilUado,  142, 
HaUcr.  22ti. 
Hanna,  419. 
Haro,  420. 
Harris.  ISO. 

Havana,  205.  209.  211.  212,  23L  373- 
75. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  182.  1^ 
Hawkins,  IZfi. 

Heame,  Sumuel.  185,  IM.  22a 

Heceta,  Bruno  de,  217,  236,  238,  239. 

242-44.  247.  aii,  32L  32L  332.  3iL 

369  71.  377.  32iL  41iL 
Hernio.sillo,  29. 

Herrerla,  Vizcoade  de  la,  6L  H2,  222. 


Hijosa,  Prancisoo.  12S,  229.  230.  238. 
251.  252.  255,  256.  263. 

Holland,  191. 

Honduras.  5L  190,  211. 

Horcaaitas,  San  Miguel  de,  35,  43,  44. 
M.  6L  62,  134.  135.  137^  133.  140,  164, 
167,  297.  305.  339.  343.  344.  349,  351, 
356.  359.  390.  392.  409.  411.  412. 

Horn,  Cape,  19L  132.  377,  312. 

Hudson,  IM.  211. 

Hudson  Bay.  184-86.  232.  234.  333, 

Hudson  Strait,  184. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  184-86.  220. 

232.  233. 
Huerta,  San  Antonio  de  la,  IS.  90. 
Hurdaide.    See  Martfnes  de  Hurdaide. 

Ibarra.  Francisco  de,  4. 

Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  222. 

India.  129, 

Indians,  of  Alta  California.  93,  98,  106- 
iL  LIJL  124-26.  252.  318.  320.  323.  324. 
32H-34  ;  of  northern  Baja  California, 
103.  107.  See  Apaches,  Aatwa.  Ca- 
juenches,  Carrisos,  Chemaguabas, 
Chukchis,  Cocomaricopas,  Cojats,  Co- 
manches,  Cncupds,  Gila  and  Colorado, 
Jalchedune.s,  .JalliquanTais,  Jamajabea. 
Jequiches,  Lipanea,  Mayos,  the  Mili- 
tary, Monterey,  Moquis,  Nataj6s, 
NavajiSs.  Nixorcs,  Opa**,  Opatas, 
P4pagos,  Piatos,  Pimas,  Quiquimas. 
Religious  conquest,  Salineroa,  San 
Diego,  San  Gabriel,  Santa  Barbiira 
Channel.  Sens,  Shoshonean  family, 
Sibubapas,  Soyopjis.  Suaquia,  Tarau- 
mxires,  Tejaa,  Tepocaa,  Yabipais, 
Yaquis,  Yuma^,  Yutas,  Zuftis,  and 
names  of  Indian  chiefs  and  villages. 

Ireland. 

Iriarte.  Juan  Pedro,  115-17. 
Irkutsk.  IZfi. 
Isabelas.  Islas.  230, 
Italy,  94. 

Iturbe.  Juan  de.  10. 
Ivan  IV,  175,  21fi, 

Jalapa,  7L. 

Jalrhedunea,  340,  Ml,  363,  Sfii.  400. 

40.7-7. 
Jalisco,  fi. 

Jalliquamais,  364.  400. 
Jamaica.  59,  189,  190. 
Jamajabes.  363.  364,  iiKL  4i)5u 
James,  184. 

Janos,  4.  16.  Zfi.  132.  134,  150.  288.  402. 
411. 
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Japan.  176,  228,  232.  24fi. 
Japanese,  llA. 
Jequiches,  3M« 

Jesuita.  3,  12,  13,  15,  17,  18.  21-24.  26i 
29-34.  36.  42.  46-^8.  56.  57.  59,  61,  62, 
69,  72,  85i  105,  106,  109,  115-17. 
128.  146,  IMx  162,  163,  m  267^  271^ 
277.    See  Baja  California,  SoDora. 

Joee  L  2iXL 

Juan,  Jorge,  22jL 

Juan  de  Fuca,  Strait  of.  333. 

Junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  19, 
67,SaieS»70,76.78,llLli3,  148, 
234.  265.  273-76.  2^3,  339.  349,  362. 
387.  See  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers, 
Yumas. 

Junta,  73,  77-79.  83.  97.  99.  171.  172. 

370.  371.  413.  ILL 
Junta  de  (pierra  y  real  hacienda  of  Mexico, 

2L  23,  28,35,  36.  38.  40-42.  62.  63.71. 
118.  121.  1.33,  137.  141.  146-^8.  156- 
69,  16L  162,  167-72.  224.  228.  236, 
258.  260-63.  268,  271,  274,  294,  295. 
297-99.  304.  321.  467.  468. 

Kadiak  Wand,  178,  41iL 

Kamchatka,  176,  177,  220-22.  224-26. 

2.32.  240.  241.  244~t7. 
Kansas,  "L. 

Keller,  Ignacio,  29,  Afi- 

Kendrick,  419. 

King,  the.    See  Decrees. 

Kino,  Eusebio,  18  23.  fiS. 

Krenitiia,  177.  22iL 

Kurile  Islands,  176,  246,  2iZ. 

Labaquera.  Pedro  de,  65,  63-67.  141, 
Laborers,  for  Alta  California,  107.  110. 

120.  126,  127.  298. 
La  Brea  ranch,  107. 

Lacy,  Conde  de.  127,  220-22.  224  27. 

2.32.  233.  -M4  47 
Ladrouos  Islands.  376. 
Lanii)6n,  419. 

Land  Route,  between  New  Mexico  and 
Alta  California,  89,  130,  143,  159,  160, 
218,  265,  266.  271_,  .316.  337.  345,  36L 
362,  367,  378,  38L  392,  400-3.  418. 
426.  430-.33 ;  between  Sonora  and  Alta 
California,  3L  38.  70,  88,  89,  91-93. 
103.  106.  107.  109.  110.  115.  119.  130. 
146-47,  149,  150,  153-60.  163.  165-70. 
218.  234.  250.  265.  269.  271.  273-92. 
295.  301.  315-17.  326.  337-43.  349- 
63,  357,  358,  36L  3aS-68.  380.  387. 
390.  409.  410.  413,  414,  41L  418,  424. 
426-33 ;     lx«tween  Sonora  and  Baju 


California,  30-33.  42,  95,  HT,  ICS. 
346.  347 ;  between  Sonora  and  the 
Californias,  32.  i2,  44,  QS,  69,  77,  141. 
144  ;  between  Sonora  and  New  Mexico 
38,  44,  66,  69,  143,  145.  149,  163,  337, 
338.  340-46.  387,  400-3.  430 ;  to  Alta 
California  (Kenerally),  93,  9iL 
La  Pax,  6, 

La  P6rou8e,  419,  420. 
La  Salle,  6. 

Lasu6n,  253.  254, 
Lauretana,  2m.  2fiL 

Leaders,  importance  of,  as  an  agency  of 

conquest,  liL 
Leo.  Arthur.  212. 
Lena  River,  175. 
Le6n,  Alonso  de,  6. 
Le6n,  Isla  de, 
Levaahef,  177. 
Leyden  Goiette,  245^ 
Lima,  370.  371. 
Linares.  Viceroy.  23. 
Link,  Wcncealao,  67. 
Lipanes,  399,  iQQ 
Li.sf)on.  20L  2118- 
Lieaz6in,  49. 
Lloyd,  226. 

London,  60,  m  m  203-5.  213.  216. 

376.  379. 
Lorenzana,  77. 

Lorcto.  109-11.  120.  156.  161.  218.  260- 
62,  259-61.  263  .  265  .  267  .  268.  271. 
288.  309.  313.  317.  383.  423.  4aL 

Los  Angeles.  398. 

Louis  XV.  103,  Ififi. 

Louis  XVL  196,  197,  203,  214. 

Louisiana,  5.  183,  190,  208i  209,  40L 

Lowrie.  419. 

Luis.  Don.  45,  46. 

Luz6n,  41iL 

Lynd,  242. 

Madrid.  20,  56,  117,  137,  IfiZ.  202,  213. 

See  Spain. 
MaKdalena,  307. 
MaKcIlan,  Straits  of.  122. 
Maib.  for  Alta  California,  263,  284.  312, 

313.  382.  383,  42H.  420. 
Maloya,  San  Juan  Bautista  de,  470. 
Miiluinas.    See  Falkland  Islands. 
Manchus,  175. 
Mnngino.  260.  261. 

.Manila.  8,  60,  179,  190,  223,  224,  ^ 
419 

Manila  galleon,  7::9,  18,  2L  32,  38,  41. 
58,  60,  64,  83,  179-81.  194  .  219.  222. 
262.  265.  268.  271.  272,  284.  319,  381. 
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Manrique,  Miguel.  236.  238.  239.  256. 
321. 

Manufactured  articles.   See  Goods  and 

effects,  Military  equipment. 
Manx6n,  Fruncisco  374. 
Mapimi,  Bols6n  de,  138. 
Maria  de  Jesds  de  Ai^roda,  333. 
Marfa  Victoria,  200. 
Marias,  Islas.    See  Tree  Marias. 
Martlnes,  420. 

Martinez  de  Hurdmde,  Diego,  13. 
Ma^tagorda  Bay,  5^ 
Matanchel,  3fi9. 
Maurepaa.  198,  206^  21L 
Mayorga.  Martin  de,  398. 
Mayos,  29.  36, 
Maxatl6n.  48^  ISO. 
Meares.  419. 
MeUUa,  199. 

Mendinueta,  Pedro  Fermin  de,  143,  144, 

344.  34.'>.  3fi7.  402. 
Mendocino,  Cape.  8j  58,  60.  UG^  241. 
Mendosa,  Juan  de,  a;^-63.  153. 
Messa,  Jo86  de,  27.. 

Mexico,  archbishop  of,  115.  116,  118 ; 
Audiencia  of,  43^  lQ4i  Gulf  of,  106, 
2M;  Real  Caja  of,  52,  53. 

Mexico  City,  L2,28,33,35,.M.38,40, 
42,49,56,58,59,62,67,69,71,73,74, 
76,  79,  89,  103,  106,  112  14.  119,  128, 
141.  146,  158,  r59,  IjU,  165,  170,  219, 
234.  237.  238.  242.  257.  2.59-61.  273, 
275,  281,  285-  92,  300.  304.  311,  313, 
338,  356,  357,  359.  366,  375,  382^  384. 
390.  394.  395.  397.  455.  45^ 

Michoac^n,  12. 

Miera,  Bernardo,  345. 

Military,  the,  part  played  by.  in  Spanish 
oonqueets,  1,  2 ;  in  Alia  California,  93. 
106-8.  111-14,  120,  122.  127.  159. 
258.  263,  267.  268,  315.  323.  325.  328- 
34,  354,  381,  384,  394,  .396,  397,  42S, 
(See  Desertions.  Indians,  Military 
equipment,  Settlers)  ;  in  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, 258^  268,  312,  3flZ. 

Military  eqxiipment.  for  Alta  California. 
220.  2.54.  260.  314.  320;  for  the  Cali- 
forniaa,  224,  230. 

Mining,  2^   jSee  Precious  metals. 

Ministro  general  de  Indian,  defined,  XIV. 
See  Arriaga,  Gdlvez,  Trivifio. 

Minorca.  ^  ISQ^  213. 

Missionaries.    See  ReliRious  conquest. 

MissioHH.    See  Religious  conquest. 

Miiwissippi  River,  55, 183.  3M. 

Missouri  River,  241.. 

Mojave  River,  361. 


Moluccas.  226. 
Monclova,  5. 

Monterey,  8,  18,  23^  32^  3L  40^  41»^- 

60,  70,  75,  78,  81-85,  97,  98,  100.  #17" - 
107-11.  114,  115,  117.  120.  122-25. 
127.  149,  153-56.  158.  161-63,  166. 
168,  169.  218.  220.  222.  223.  228-30. 
234-36.  238-40.  243.  244.  250,  251. 
253-56.  259.  260.  262,  265-67,  271, 
272.  280.  281,  283-85,  288.  294,  295, 
297.  312  14.  316-19,  321-27.  331. 
332.  335.  337,  338,  340-43.  345,  349^ 
353.  355,  356,  361,  363-67.  371,  378. 
879.  381-84.  389.  392."3M,  396.  399- 
401.  403.  407.  411.  423.  467.  iSS. 

Monterey  River,  319. 

Montesclaros.  iSee  Fuerte  de  MonteB- 
claros. 

Montevideo,  191,  122. 

Montessuma,  150. 

Montmorin.  213. 

Montreal.  220. 

Moqui.  23,  24.  27-30.  33,  34^  38,  43,  44» 

47,  57,  59,  69,  146,  147,  149,  333,  337, 
340.  .341,  344,  345,  351.  361.  362.  364- 
67,  386,  400,  401. 

Moquis,  18,  47,  147,  345,  362,  365,  403. 

Mora.  .309-12. 

Moraga,  .Jos6  Joaquin,  296,  347,  352. 

356,  .300, 
Morfi.  Juan,  398-402. 
Morgan.  Sir  Henr>',  178. 
Morocco.  187,  198,  199, 
MQllor.  61,  177,  24L  246,  247. 
Mulcg6,  Santa  Rosalia,  3QiL 

Nacori.  4S. 
Naples,  189,  ISO. 
Narv£ez,  & 

Nataj^s,  399,  400, 
Xava,  Pedro  de,  431-.33. 
Navaj6s,  345.  401. 

Navarro.  Pedro  Galindo,  408,  409,  414. 

Nayarit.  138,  liii. 

New  Mexico.  2-4,  6,  7,     IS.  23,  24,  28. 

32-34.  37-39.  44.  55.  58,  66,  69,  75,  78, 
80,89,  130,  135,  13L  ^  140,  143-45. 
147.  149.  155.  157-60.  162.  163,  218. 
205.  266.  271.  284.  301,  30L  333i  337, 
338,  340-45,  347,  .351.  362.  363,  366- 
67,  376,  378,  387-89.  392.  399-403. 
41.5-18,  423.  425,  426,  430-33.  See 
Moqui. 
New  Orle^ms.  5,  55. 

New  Spain,  22,26,30,32,41,45,52,58, 
59,  61-63,  66,  67,  7X  75,  80,  86,  94-96. 
115.  116.  118,  137,  139.  154.  173,  174. 
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IHO.  18L  190.  IM.  205.  208,  211.  216, 

2:^3.  237.  248.  240.  2<)4.  2<'>(i.  269.  274. 

314.  319.  355.  3Z2,  3Z6»  32L  ^  3Sa. 

390.  422.  424.  428. 
New  Zealand,  ii^ 
Newfoundland,  21 1 

Neve,  Felipe  de.  310-13.  322.  326.  346. 

3.54.  350.  3.57.  369.  3.S(>-85.  .387.  38H. 

393 -9H.  410.  413-15. 
Nii'iiriiKim.  2 1  '> 
Nixorea,  26o.  4()4. 
Niza,  Marcos  de,  fi> 

Nootka,  lliL  420-24.  422 :  controversy. 

417.  42U.  121. 
Nootka  Sound.  41Q 
North,  Lord,  193^  2Qfi- 
North  Africa. 

North  America,  38,  oS,  7L  S2.  167,  174. 
176  7H.  182.  1S3.  1H9.  197.  19S.  20S. 
216.  22f)-22.  224-27.  232.  24U.  241. 
24:>  47.  386.  400.  417^  419. 

North  Pole,  219,  318. 

North  West  Company,  ISfi. 

Northwest  passage,  65,  178,  182.  184. 
185.  24L  37fV-7S 

North we.<?t ward  conqueni.  6-8.  10-13. 
23-29.  45,  55-62,  6H-70.  74,  ZL  111, 
173.  211.  216.  227.  242.  255^  314,  318. 
320-22.  386.  388.  417.  420.  See  Con- 
quest, (Jila  and  Colorado.  Land  routes. 
Voyages  of  exploration. 

Noticia  de  la  Califnmia,  .'S6-61. 

Nueva  Galicia,  12,  30,  63,  73,  74. 

Nttena  Golicia.    See  Santiaijo. 

Nueva  Viacaya,  2i4,  2L  38,  39,  4L  48. 
.50,  .54,  63,  73-80.  90,  1.33  3.5.  139.  140. 
144.  2.yj.  303.  307.  312,  388,  389,  .399, 
401.  402.  411.  41fi.  See  Chihuahua, 
Durango. 

Nuevo  Lc6n.  3,  5,  6,  13S.  IML  322.  ML 
42fi. 

Nuevo  Santander,  3,  6,  426. 
Ndfies,  Alvar.    See  Cabeza  de  Vaca. 
Nutriaa.  243. 

Ob  River,  125. 

Ocio,  Antonio  de,  31Z. 

Orio,  Manuol  do.  04. 

Ocouor,  HuKO.  134  36.  138-40.  142.  143. 

237.  238.  289.  .301-7.  338.  344.  .345. 

3.51.  390.  391.  411.  414. 
Okhotsk.  175,  12£l  246,  24Z. 
Olguln.  Antonio  de.  162,  lfi3. 
Ofiate,  4,  9,  10,  398, 
Qpas,  146.  14L  149,  265,  350. 
Opatas,  139,  15L  ^ 
Oregon.  V,  IX. 


O'Reilly.  Alejandro,  C-onde  de,  140.  152. 

199.  223,  237-39.  278. 
Ortega.  IM.  322. 
Ossun.  197,  201-5.  207.  213. 
Ostimuri,  48,  49,  4ILL 
Otondo,  IL  la. 

Ovorland  routes.    See  Land  route. 

Pacific  coast,  22.  30,  32,  3L  40.  55.  Z4. 
ZIL  82,  83,  173-75.  178-81.  185.  188. 
216.  217.  220.  223.  224.  232.  234.  239- 
41,  267,  362,  37L  388,  IIL  41R.. 

Pacific  Ocean.  30,  3L  39-41.  59,  60,  65, 
70,  73,  75,  146.  155»  IM.  174  76.  178- 
88,  21L  220.  222,  23L  233,  234.  24L 
244,  24fi.  24L  33L  316,  40L  42L 
435. 

Paima,  Salvador.  275,  277-79.  282. 
2N.5  88.  290.  293.  338.  349-.51.  356. 
3.57  .  359.  360.  367  .  401.  403  .  405-7. 
lli. 

Palou  Francisco,  100,  105.  106.  108,  110. 

122-26.  153,  159,  252,  269,  274.  27S. 

284.  318.  323-25.  327.  335,  3iill 
Panam&.  Isthmus  of.  L  LLil  IIS.  180. 

205. 
Paa|(ua.  335. 
Panowbafew.  225. 

PapaKuoria.  19,  146-48.  15L  273.  275- 

77,  343,  362i  405,  IDfi. 
Pipagos.  2L  34.  15L  157,  IM.  279,  362. 

364.  399,  400.  405.  407.  424. 
Paris.  20L  240,  376. 
Parliament,  185,  193. 
Parrns.  4. 

Parrilla,  Diego,  35,  39.  45,  46.  54. 
Pasago.  4.  5. 
Patema,  108. 

Pearl  fishing,  10,  LL  2L  22,  30,  32,  6L 
110. 

Pedro  III  of  Aragon,  X. 

Pofln,  31H. 

Peraniis,  Melchor  de,  234.  28.5. 

P6rc»,  Juan,  113,  217,  222-24.  227-31. 

233  36.  2.38  45.  251=53.  255.  322. 
Perfecto,  Father.  149. 
Peru.  192,  216.  370-73.  414- 
Petor  thp  Great,  176,  2AfL 
Petrograd.    See  St.  Petersburg. 
Pesrrdn,  Diego,  151. 
PhiUp  V.  20,  34. 
Philippine  Company,  42£L 
Philippines.  3L  4L  58,  U6,  18L  215, 

319.  419.  420.  422. 
Piato.s,  134,  343,  344i  392. 
Pilar,  260,  2M. 

Pilar.  N.  S.  de.    See  Todos  Santos. 
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Pimas.  26.  2L  29.  37,  AL  42,  44^6.  49, 

64^  62,  68.  Z2.  m  72.      IM.  IM.  IM. 

150.  164-66.  279.  305-7.  343.  345.  363. 

391.    399.    124.    See    Pimas  Altos. 

Pimas  Bajo3,  Pimaa  GilefioB,  Piatoa. 
Pimaa  Alto.s,  IL  34.  54.  3112. 
Pimas  Bajoa,  49. 

Pimaa  Gilefioa.  28,  148,  147,  149,  1-53-55. 
157.  164.  340.  .342.  362.  364.  365.  mi 

PimeHa,  33,  5L  72,  90,  IM,  275,  399,  401. 
Pimeria  Alta.  13,  15,  lH-20.  23,  24,  28, 

31,  32.  .34.  41.  42.  44.  45.  48.  49.  64.  69. 

79,  90,  134.  140,  146.  158,  162,  264i 

280.  297.  333,  aHL 
Pimerla  Baja.  ISL  liil. 
Pineda.  Juan  de.  152. 
Pious  fund.  17»  115.  12S.  259-61.  265. 

271.  299.  423.  4t>8. 
Pitic,  132,  133,  140,  29L  30L  468. 
Pitiqui.  29,  3L  33.  35,  44,  54,  ai. 
Pitt.  Waiiam,  189,  205,  2Qfi. 
Plata.  lUo  de  la,  5L  Ifid. 
Poland.  195.  19Z. 
PomhMiI,  199,  200,  202,  204. 
Porci6ncula  Riv^,  3S8. 
Portlock,  A19. 

Porto  Rico,  LS4.  m  m  m  m  212. 

Portobello.  205. 

Portolli,  Caspar  de,  84.  85.  96-101.  112. 

113.  318,330,  331. 
Portamouth,  135. 

Portugal.  5L  18L  198-206.  2flH-10. 
Portuguese,  174,  179,  183,  IHfi. 
PotosI,  Real  Caja  of,  LIQ- 
Prat,  Pedro,  121. 

Precious  metals,  15,  37,  40,  47^9,  53. 
64.  65.  69,  76-79.  85-88.  m,  425. 
See  Arisonac,  Cienoguilla,  Gold. 
Huerta. 

Presidios.  Uno  of,  301-4.  See  Gila  and 
Colorado,  Graft,  Military,  North- 
westward conquest,  Heglamento,  and 
oaraes  of  captains  and  presidios. 

Principe,  229,  230,  236,  251-57.  260.  354. 
370-72,  381.  384. 

Pn'ncMO.  418,  420. 

Provineias  Interna*.  See  Frontier  prov- 
inces. 

Provisionid  reglamento.    See  Reglamento. 

Provisions.    .See  Food  supplies. 
Prussia,  21L 

PiteUot,  in  A!ta  California.  428. 

Purisima  Concepci6n,  of  Alta  Califor- 
nia. 434:  of  Baja  California.  309 : 
on  the  Colorado  Hiver,  412.  413. 

Puritans.  2S3SL 
Si 


Queretaranoa,  72,  S8.  UL  118.  133,  145, 
146.  167,  265,  211.  .S*e«  Franciscans, 
Qucr^taro,  and  names  of  Queretaranoe. 

Quer6taro,  3,  312,  3fi5 ;  College  of.  339. 
342.  467.    See  Queretaranos. 

Quiquimas,  163.  165. 

Quires,  256,  321. 

Quivira,  T,  26.  333,  3fiZ. 

R&bago,  Frandaoo,  375. 

Radisaon,  IM. 
Hamos,  Antonio.  3Q5. 
Rations.    See  Fopd  supplies. 
Real  C<v'a'    See  Alamos,  Durango.  Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico.  Pofcosl,  Rosario. 
Rebolledo,  Juau  Ollvar,  2Z,  152. 
Rod  River.    See  Roxo  River. 
Reggio,  Andr^,  373. 

Reglamento,  of  presidios.  69,  134.  136-40. 
142^ ;  of  the  Californias.  119,  12L 
217.  218.  223.  224,  249.  257-64.  266- 
72,  298,  395-98. 

Religious  conquest,  2,  2. 14.  15.  290,  221 
in  Alta  California.  101,  114,  119.  121- 
^  12L  1^  227,  251,  252,  256, 
262.  263.  266.  267.  315.  317.  321.  323- 
^335,  336,  382,  383,  385,  427.  See 
Dominicans,  Femandinoe,  Francis- 
cans, Gila  and  Colorado,  Indians.  Ja- 
lisco. Jesuits.  Military,  Qucrciaranos, 
San  Fernando,  Secular  clergy.  Secu- 
larisation, Settlements,  and  names  of 
ini.ssionarics,  missions,  and  regions. 

Rengel,  Jos6  .\ntonio,  416. 

Re^ulencia,  95. 

Resolution,  376. 

Revilla  Gigedo,  Conde.  de,  (Jr.).  420-24. 

428.  429. 

RevUla  Gi«edo.  Condo  do,  (Sr.),  34,  02, 

Reyes.  Point,  323. 

Richmond,  205* 

Rinc6n,  22L 

Rio  Chico.  IS. 

Rio  Grande,  presidio.  403. 

Rio  Grande  do  Cosninas,  M4, 

Rio  Grande  River,  4,  5,  400,  401. 

Rivera,  Pedro  de,  80. 

Rivera  Cambas,  Manuel,  95, 

Rivera  y  Moncada.  Fernando  de,  99, 
102.  112.  113.  217-20.  229.  254.  255i 
262.  263,  26L  268,  274,  278,  295,  297- 
99,  313-17.  319-22.  324  -28.  335.  336. 

353:157,  36(L  381^85,  aSirM.  ili*  ^ 

468. 
Rivero,  ii2, 
Rocha,  411. 

Rochfurd,  Lord.  2^  201. 
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Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  Juan,  7^  9. 

Ropers.  See  Woodes  Ropers. 
Rotandegui,  Bernardo,  2U,  21. 
Romano,  ^ 

Rome,  ^ 

Kosurio,  Real  Caja  of,  52i  fi3. 

Rosario,  Real  del,  47,  470. 

Routes.    See    Baja    California,  Land 

route.  Sea  route. 
Roxo  River,  iQQ=2- 

RuW.  Marrju^-s  de.  69,  80,  81^  130,  136i 

139.  141.  150-52.  343.  3M. 
Ruix,  Felipe,  373. 

Russia.  174^  187,  195i  l^L  198,  21L  388. 

Russian  Academy,  22fi. 

Russians,  68,  60,  6L  70,  75,  82-84.  97, 

98.  UL  i6L  175-78.  183.  180.  217. 

219-27.  229.  231-34.  236-41,  243-17. 

267,  269,  274.  326.  369.  377.  380.  418- 
20,  422. 

RusBo-Turkish  War,  195,  liiiL 

Sncramento.  5L  19Q,  199,  2QQ. 
Saguaguanaa  River,  liKL 
Sahuaripa,  i& 
Saint  Francis,  3Si^ 

Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  port  of,  221. 
21L 

Saint  Peterslnirg.  61,  176,  17L  221,  222, 

224i  227,  232.  212. 
Sal,  Hermenegildo,  3itL 
Salaries.    See  Expense. 
Sulinems,  41. 
-Sntmio,  4."5. 
Salvatierra,  Juan  Maria,  17-19.  21. 
San  Antonio,  97  100.  113. 
San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  5,  13L  403. 
San  Antonio  de  la  Huerta.    See  Huerta. 
San  Antonio  de  Padua,  101,  123-25,  127, 

331. 
San  6artoloro6, 
San  Berna}>6,  Bay  of,  80,  268. 
San  Bornordino,  Sonora,  305.  343.  391. 
San  Bias.  70,  80-84,  93,  96-98.  101.  102. 

109.  no.  115.  110-21.  125.  127-29. 

166.  160,  16L  219,  222-24.  229-31. 

234.  235.  242-44.  250-52.  25-1-63.  267. 

268.  270.  2SH.  298,  299.  322,  326.  327. 
331.  368-75.  377-8-1.  389.  394.  397. 
418.  421.  423.  456.  ifiS.  See  Gulf, 
Sea  route.  Storms. 

San  Buenaventura,  111,  122,  3^  330. 
429. 

San  Carlot,  9L  lOQ,  IM.  HO.  239,  24.3, 
250-52.  256.  257.  260.  335.  354.  370- 
72,  SSi. 


iSon  Carlos  (another),  420. 

San  Carlos  Borroraeo  de  Monterey.  See 

Carmelo,  Monterey. 
San  Diego,  8,9,58,60,8L84.85.97- 

101.  103,  105.  107-11.  113.  118.  120. 

123-27.  153.  156.  163.  166.  168.  169. 

222.  223.  220.  234-36.  250-54.  256. 

259.  260.  267.  268.  281.  283.  2H5,  312. 

316.  322-24.  328-31.  333.  338,  352-56. 

360.  363.  366.  379.  381-84.  394.  423. 

420.  131. 
San  Dionisio,  276,  2IL 
San  Domingo.  208,  209,  211. 
Santo  Domingo,  mission,  34fL 
San  Felipe  Canyon,  28D. 
San '  Felipe  de  Chihuahua.    See  Chi- 
huahua. 

San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa,  12.  47.  54. 

San  FeUpe  River,  429,  ISiL 

San  Fernando,  College  of,  100,  102^. 

108-11.  115,  253,  254,  270,  284,  ai5. 

326.    332-34.    354  .    429.    Ifiii.  See 

Femandinos. 
San  Fernando  Rev,  430. 
San  Francisco,  VIII,  98,  113,  114,  12L 

217.  218,  220.  231,  234.  236.  240.  256. 

262.  266.  273.  278.  284.  294.  29S.  299. 

314.  310.  317.  3U^25.  327.  328.  .331. 

333.  335.  337.  338,  340.  341.  348.  3.56. 

360.  363.  364.  366.  369.  371.  379-84. 

386.  394.  396.  399  ,  419.  423  .  429: 

Bay,  8.  84,  94.  102,  112-14.  238  ,239, 

243.  256,  278,  422,  (See  Drake's  Bay) ; 

de  A.sis.  300 ;   RJo  de,  292,  295,  314, 

321.  333,  467,  468. 
San  Francisco,  Rfo  de,  branch  of  the 

GUa.  345, 
San  Francisco  de  Borja.    See  Borja. 
San  Francisco  de  VelicatA.    See  Vclicatd. 
San    Francisco    Javier   Viaund6.  See 

Viaund6. 

San  Gabriel,  IQL  UL  Uii  123-25.  234, 
253  .  274  .  275,  279-81.  283-88.  31ti. 
.329-31.  333.  349,  350.  352-55.  361. 

San  Gabriel  River,  of  Alta  California, 

394  ;  of  Texas.  ^ 
San  Gregorio,  349. 
San  r«nacio,  19,  48,  309,  380. 
San  Ignacio  de  Tubac.    See  Tubac. 
San  Jaoome,  149.  2Zfi^ 
San  Javier  del  Bac.    See  Bac. 
San  Joaquin  River.  356. 
San  Jose,  396. 
.San  Jo»6.  288. 

San  Jos^  ComondlS.    See  Comondd. 
Sau  Jos^  de  Guadalupe.    See  San  Jose. 
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San  Joad  del  Cabo,  268,  2{HL 

San  Juan  Capistrano,  327,  383,  3fifi- 

San  Juiiii  de  Dios,  310. 

San  Juan  de  Sonora,  3Z. 

San  Julian.  Bay  of.  m. 

San  Lucas,  Cape,  L      65i  §61  128.  180- 

222.  251.  268.  Alfl. 
San  Luis  Gonzaga.    Se^;  Goniaga. 
San  Luis  Obispo.  lOL.  102,  123-25.  280. 

323.  324.  330.  3ILL 
San  Luis  Potod.    See  Potosf. 
San  Luis  Rey,  430. 

San  Miguel  de  CuHac&n.  3ee  CuliacAn. 
San  Miguel  de  Horacaaitas.    Ses  Hor- 

casitas. 

Sau  Miguel  del  Encino.    See  Encino. 
San  Pedro,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gila 

and  Colorado.  149. 
San  I'etiro,  presidio.    See  Pitiqui. 
San  Pedro  River,  339,  343,  409^  iJX 
San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  de  Bicufler.  See 

Bifuilor. 

San  SebastiiLn,  along  the  Ansa  route,  286, 
2^ 

San  Sebastian,  Sinaloa,  4Z. 
San  Sim6n,  132. 

SAnchez  Salva^lor.  Fernando,  36-i2.  44. 
48,  54.       62,  74,  2fiS. 

Santa  Ana,  4ft. 

Santa  Aua  River,  394. 

Santa  Barbara.  PimeHa  Alta,  19. 

Santa  Barbara  Channel,  1^  325,  330. 
331.  382.  3S3.  394.  398. 

Santa  Catalina.  liL 

Santa  Cathcriua,  200,  2QL 

Santa  Clara,  mission,  396.  42d ;  proposed 
mission,  along  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  1 13,  121,  323  ;  proposed  mis- 
sion, at  Sau  Francisco,  383^ 

Santa  Crui.  Alta  California.  429^  430; 
Sonora,  305,  300,  343,  402. 

Santa  Cms  River,  IS,  2a 

Santa  F6,  13L  M3,  16Q,  33L  345,  367, 
389.  392.  399.  401.  403. 

Santa  GertrudiH,  3DiL 

Santa  I'^iibel,  31tL  , 

Santa  Maria  de  los  Angeles,  300. 

Santa  Maila  Suamca,  19.  24.  48, 

Santa  Olaya.  279,  280.  349,  352,  42fV  31. 

Santa  liosalia  Muleg6.    See  Muleg4). 

Santa  Tecla,  2£A. 

Santa  Teresa  Creek. 

Santiago.  229,  234-36,  238,  239,  242,  243, 
261-57.  200.  281.  326.  370-72.  382. 

Santiago  de  las  Cozaa,  309. 
Saratoga.  212. 
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Sane,  48,  30.'^7. 
Sarove,  Juan,  151. 
Sortine,  2DIL 

Saskatchewan  River,  186. 

Sastre,  Mateo,  133-35.  150.  151.  157-59. 

16L  162,  164,  IIIL 
Scot  eh.  IHL 

Seottish  merchants,  I861  220. 

Sea  route,  to  Alta  California,  59.  70.  77. 
92,  22, 98,  109,  156,  250,  28L  2S4L  See 
Baja  California,  Gulf,  San  Bias. 
Storms. 

Seal  Rocks,  323. 

Secular  clergy,  part  played  by,  in  the 

conquest.  2^ 
Secularization,  in  Baja  Claifomia,  116, 
265,  271,  312i  in  Sinaloa,  36i  40,  48, 
56,  5L  72,  88 :  in  Sonora,  36.  40.  46. 
167.  2fi5. 

Sedelmasrr,  Jaoobo,  29.  30.  32.  33.  42. 

43,  65. 
Segurola,  Francisoo.  2Z5. 
Segurola,  Ram6n,  375. 
Seris,  13, 17,  26,  2L  29,  33-35,  3L  39  43. 

45,  46.  48,  49,  54,  62,  63.  67-69.  72.  78. 

79,  8L  132-35.  13»-10.  144,  150.  151. 

154i  IM.  307,  343.  Mi,  39L  392,  399. 

400.  411.  412.  414,  421, 
Serra.  Junlpero,  99-101.  104.  105.  107. 

113.  114.  119-26.  146,  158  61.  230. 

235.  252.  255.  257.  263.  266.  267.  299. 

314-16.  318.  .321-25.  327.  329.  335. 

381-8.3,  385,  .393. 
Settlemenl-s,   in   Alta  California,  (See 

Colonization,  Settlers,  and  names  of 

settlements) ;   on  the  Colorado,  403- 

14,  42L 

SetUers.  for  Alta  California.  59,  120,  12L 
126.  127.  155.  156,  218,  250,  256,  259, 
273.  284.  291-96.  298.  299.  314-17. 
320.  321.  324,  325,  330,  331.  338,  347- 
50,  352,  360,  382,  381  389,  394.  395. 
413,  418,  429-32.  401-64 :  in  Alta 
California.  23.  220,  262,  262.  336. 
381.  383.  384.  427.  428.  See  Coloni- 
zation. 

Seven  Cities,  the.  6,  2fi. 

Seven  Years'  War.  51.  174.  181.  189. 
190. 

Seville.  94. 

Shelburne.  206. 

Shelikof.  Grigor.  ITS. 

Shelvocke,  ML 

ShoHhouean  family,  28L. 

Silxjria,  IZfi.  176,  226,  24.^7. 

Sibubapas.  87,  133,  134.  139,  140.  I5(L 

Silver.    See  Precious  metals. 
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Sinaloa.  3,  £  6,  12,  13,  2L  31-33.  36,  38, 
47^9.  r>Q.  57.  71.  72.  74.  76.  79.  87,  88, 
131.  268.  292.  304.  316.  317.  324.  386. 
389.  394.  395.  42.S-27.  470.  See  San 
Felipe  de  Siaaloa. 

Soledad,  429.  430. 

Sonoita.  19.  166.  405,  429,  431L 

Sonora,  2^4,  6,  7,  9,  12,  13,  16-18.  21-24. 
27  30.  3"3-lQ.  42,  44-50.  52-54.  57,  59, 
61-64.  66-85.  87  93,  103.  106.  107. 
109-11.  Ho,  HI,  119,  130-35.  137-41. 
143-47.  149,  15JL  153,  154i  156-59. 
161.  163.  167.  218.  234.  236.  265,  266, 
268,  269,  271,  273.  275,  276.  280.  283- 
90.  292.  293.  295,  29L  300-8,  315  -18. 
320.  322.  326.  337.  .338.  341.  344^7. 
356.  .362.  363.  367,  368,  37L  378,  380, 
382.  383.  386-^9.  391-96.  399-106. 
410,  iii.  414,  ilL  424-26.  429,  430. 

Sonora,  238.  239.  242.  243x  256.  260.  261. 

am 

Sonora  River,  17.  1S» 
Sonora  valley,  13j  48. 
South  America,        174.  178-81.  188. 

198-202.  208.  209. 
Soyopa.    See  Uuerta. 
Soyopas,  277. 

Spain,  IX.  X.  14-16.  23,  26,  27,  30,  35, 

36.  41^  45.  49-53.  55.  63-67.  71_,  74, 

76i  82.  89.  94.  LL9.  \^  173-75.  178. 

179.  181-84.  186  219.  221,  222,  228. 

231-41.  244,  320.  321.  329.  333,  354. 

362.  366.  373.  374.  386.  388.  4U1.  417. 

418,  420::23^  422.  See  Foreign  danger, 

Madrid. 
Spanberg,  246. 

Spanish  America.  189-92.  204-7.  212. 

216.  219. 
Spanish  Califomians,  418. 
Spanish  Empire,  94.  186,  386.  124. 
Squillac*.  191. 
Steller, 

Stock-raiaing,  influence  of,  in  Spanish 
conquest,  2.    See  Domestic  animals. 

Btormont,  I^rd,  201-3. 

Storms,  in  the  Gulf,  18.  109,  HO,  ^ ;  in 
voya«ea  to  AltaCalifornia.250,2&l,25fi. 

Stratford,  Willi:ira.    See  Estrajnrt. 

Strait,  through  North  Auierica,  421-23. 

Strange,  419. 

Suaqui,  140.  .113. 

Suaquis.  151,  399. 

Supplies.  See  Baja  California,  Domes- 
tic animals.  Food  supplies.  Goods  and 
efTecta,  Land  route.  Military  equip- 
ment. Supply  ships. 


Supply  ships,  for  Alta  California,  96,  99- 
101.  UP.  119.  124.  219.  222.  249-57. 
260.  274.  278.  289.  315.  319.  320,  .357. 
370-72.  377.  385,  389.  427.  See  Can- 
cepcidn.  Domestic  animals.  Food  sup- 
plies. Goods  and  effects,  LauTctana, 
Military  equipment,  Principe,  San 
Bias.  San  Carlos,  Santioffo,  Sea  route. 
Settlers,  Sonora,  Storms. 

Swan.  180. 

Sweden.  195-98. 

Tahiti,  182.  3Zfi. 

Tamar6n,  Bishop,  4.  47-49,  90.  IM. 
Tampioo,  2. 
Tanucci,  IfiO.  IflL 
Taos,  144, 
Tarabal,  Father,  56. 

Tarabal,  SebastiAn.  275.  276.  279.  SSL 

303,  415. 
Taraumara,  4QL 
Taraumares,  138.  400. 
Tartars,  175. 
Teguayo,  Gran,  26. 

Tohuantepcc,  Isthmus  of,  217.  230.  231. 
322 :  town  of.  224.  234. 

Tejas,  5. 
Tepocaa,  2fl. 

Terrenate,  29,  48,  54.  132.  134.  135.  111. 

162,  288.  289.  '292.  303-6,  343,  345. 
Tcstimonio,  defined,  XIV ;  illustrated, 

LL 

Texas,  a.5.6.38.44.46.55.79,80.9L 
1.30.  137.  138,  140.  302.  388.  389.  391. 
393,  395,  399,  401,  403,  4_11L 

Tilnir6n  Island,  35,  40,  89,  124. 

Tiburones.  4L  m.  139,  140. 

Tinaja,  31LL 

Tipping,  419. 

Tobolsk.  US. 

Todos  Santos,  2Q9, 

Toledo.  5fL 

Tomds,  Manuel,  345. 

Tomsk.  12S. 

Tories.  203.  205. 

Torquemada,  322. 

Torrubia,  Ql. 

Tovar.  Francisco.  143.  304.  3Qfi. 

Townley, 

Tres  Marias  Islands.  32.  36.  Z9.  82.  2M. 
271 

Tribunal  de  Cuenta$  of  Mexico,  1^  169. 
267. 

Trinidad.  Guatemala,  269 ;  on  the  north- 
west oo.nst,  378. 
Trinidad  de  Plata,  48. 
Trinity  River.  5.  SIL 
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Triviflo,  Fernando,  30  32. 
Tschemalow,  247. 

Tubac.  44^  48,  54.  er,        92.  130^  132, 

134.  135.  150-52.  154-56.  158.  162. 

164.  170.  218.  266.  273,  275.  276,  280. 

281.  284.  288.  292.  293.  299.  303.  343, 

347.  349.  350.  Ifil. 
Tubutama.  19^  48* 
Tucson,  400. 

Tueros.  Pe<lro  de.  131i  289^  304^  306^  391^ 

392,  403.  404.  414. 
Tulare  Lake,  ML 
Tumacdrori.  19.  20.  24. 
Turgot,  IM^  .  • 

Turkey,  197^  198,  22fi. 

Ugarte,  Jacobo.  411^  416,  416,  428,  429. 

Ulloa,  Franciaoo  de,  L 

United  States  of  America,  174,  183.  194. 

272j^  388^  416^  418,  435. 
Ural  Mountains,  175. 
Urea.  342. 

Urrea,  Bernardo  de,  277,  278,  ^fi. 
Ursiia  family,  84^ 
Utah,  3fiL 

Utrecht.  Treaty  of.  184. 

Vcdd^,  Juan  Bautieta,  234,  235,  276, 

285.  286.  458. 
Vancouver  Island,  412. 
Vel&aquez,  Joafe.  338,  346,  347. 
V61ez  dc  E^alante,  Silveetre.    See  Es- 

calante. 

Velicat4.  San  Fernando  de,  86,  99,  103^ 
107.  108,  117.  270.  298.  309.  310.  317. 

322.  324.  333.  346. 
Venegaa,  Miguel,  50. 
Ventura.  2. 

Vera,  Nicol&s  de,  20,  21. 

Vera  Crur,  190,  194.  212,  213^  231i  261^ 

373.  324, 
Vergara,  Francisco  de,  11. 
Vergennes,  196-98. '301-7.  209-11.  213. 

214^ 

Verger,  Rafael,  103-11,  114.  126.  127. 

251. 

^und6.  S.  F.  Javier,  309^ 

Vidal.  Mariano,  347. 
Viegues  Island,  12&. 
Vienna,  197. 
Vila.  100,  101. 
VildoBoia,  AguBtin,  3^ 


VildoBola.  Gabriel  de,  l^i  iSQi  289,  305. 
Vildosola,  Jofl6  Antonio  de,  139,  143. 

289. 

Vi£iadaoo.  Rosario  de,  310,  347. 
Virginia,  l&Q. 

Vieitador,  1^   See  GaUardo,  Jofl6  de 

G&lves,  Mora,  Pedro  Rivera. 
Vi»arr6n,  25,  27,  ^ 

Vizcaino.  SebastiAu.  8,  9,  312. 

Voyages  of  exploration.  173,  180-83.  216. 

223.  231.  247  .  248,  278,  369-72,  377. 

386,  417-19.  421-24.    See  Sea  route, 

Sui>ply  ships,   and  names  .of  oom- 

roanders  and  of  shipe. 

Wafer,  mL 

Wallis,  181,  IM,  aifi. 

Walter,  60. 

Washington,  state  of,  V,  IX. 

West  Indies,  1^  190, 196,  211^  216. 

Wejrmouth,  Lord,  214. 

Whigs.  203. 

Woodes  Rogers,  ISO* 

Woods,  Li&e  of  the,  75. 

Xim6nes.  Diego.  353^  362,  dOL. 

Yabipab  Tejuas,  364,  365. 
Yakutsk.  175. 

Yaqui  River.  l7,48,49,67,67,7L72»fi(L 

Yaquis,  29,  .33,  .36,  132. 

Yenesaeisk,  175. 

Yermak,  Timofeief,  175. 

Yuman  family,  281.  282. 

Yumas,  3L  151.  154.  166, 

265.  27.3-82,  286.  287.  290.  291.  304. 

3.38-42.  349-51.  353-64.  387.  390.  400. 

401.403-10.412-17,424.    Sc«  Junction 

of  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  Settlements 

on  the  Colorado. 
Yutas,  345. 

Zacatecas,  312. 

Zacatula.  L. 

Zalkof.  Potap.  178. 

Zalazar,  Esteban  de,  149,  15& 

Zanjones,  332. 

Zapata.  12.  13. 

Zapotillo.  421,  423. 

Zufli,  6,  345i  362. 

Zufiia,  34^ 

ZiUiiga.  Jos6,  430. 
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Filibusters  and  Financiers 


By  WILLIAM  O.  SCROGGS,  Ph.D. 
PittfcMor  of  Epoaoaiics  nd  Sodoloty  to  fee  Unifwai^  of  LohMmi* 

Professor  Scroggs  has  written  a  very  valuable  supplement  to 
American  history  in  this  account  of  the  activities  of  William 
Walker  and  his  associates  in  the  filibustering  activities  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  Nothing  but  scant  notice  has  ever  been 
accorded  by  historians  to  Walker's  exploits  in  Central  America 
and  consequently  one  has  never  been  able  to  form  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  Latin- American  attitude  toward  the  United  States. 
Walker  and  his  band  were  Americans,  and  it  was  as  Americans 
that  Nicaraguaiis  aiid  Costa  Ricans  came  to  distrust  and  fear 
them. 

The  author  in  his  preface  says,  **  The  part  played  in  Walker's 
career  and  in  Central  American  politics  by  American  financiers 
and  captains  of  industry;  the  designs  of  Walker  upon  Cuba; 
his  utter  repudiation  of  the  annexation  of  his  conquests  to  the 
United  States ;  the  appeals  of  Central  American  governments 
to  the  leading  European  powers  for  deliverance  from  the  filibus- 
ters ;  the  thinly  valed  machinations  of  Great  Britain,  Spaini  and 
France  against  the  American  adventurers  these  are  some  of 
the  facts,  hitherto  overlooked  or  ignored,  which  it  is  here  sought 
to  set  forth  in  their  true  light." 

The  Pacific  Ocean  in  Histoiy  (Pnpttrtng) 

Papers  and  Addresses  Presented  at  the 
Panama- Pacific  Historical  Congress 

Edubd  sr  HENRY  MORSE  STEPHENS 

r 

\ 

AND 

HERBERT  £.  BOLTON 
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The  Garman  Empire  Between  Two  Wais 


By  ROBERT  H.  FIFE,  Jr. 

Professor  of  German  at  Weslejran  Universily 

This  18  not  a  "  war  book"  and  yet  one  of  Its  several  interests 
nndoubtedljT  arises  from  the  application  of  the  matters  which  it 

discusses  to  present  events.  The  author  writes  impartially;  he 
is  not  pro-German  but  treats  Germany  sympathetically  as  weU 
as  critically.  In  the  first  part  of  the  volume  he  considers  the 
relations  of  Germany  with  foreign  powers  from  1871-1914,  after 
which  he  takes  up  internal  politics  during  the  same  period.  He 
then  presents  a  view  of  the  Germany  of  to-day,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  government  of  the  rapidly  growing  dties,  the 
school  systems,  the  church,  and  the  press. 


Japanese  EjcpansioQ  aixl  Ameikum  Policies 

By  J.  F.  ABBOTT 

Of  Wadungton  Universitf 

Q§tkt  i*m0t  tt^ 

Here  Professor  Abbott  spms  up  dispassionately  and  impar- 
tially the  history  of  the  diplomatic  and  social  relations  of  Japan 
with  the  United  States,  and  in  particular  gives  the  facts  that  will 
enable  an  American  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  possibiliqr 
of  future  conflicts  between  these  two  countries. 
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Travels  in  the  American  Colonies,  1 690- 1 783 


Editbd  bv  NEWTON  D.  MERENESS 

Under  ibe  anqnoes  of  Tbe  Nmtfanal  Soctetjr  <rf  flw  Coloiii«l  Damet  of  Amerin 

This  book  consists  of  eighteen  hitherto  unpublished  narratives, 
some  written  originally  in  English,  others  being  translations 
from  the  French  or  German.  They  give  accounts  oi  travel  on 
the  Atkntic  slope  from  Savannah  to  Albany ;  from  Albany  to 
Niagara  Falls,  Quebec,  Hartford,  and  Boston;  through  the 
Great  Lakes  from  Detroit  to  Chicago ;  up  the  Mississippi  from 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis ;  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans ;  up  the  Tennessee ;  through 
the  country  of  the  Choctaws,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cherokees  and 
through  the  backwoods  ixom  Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina. 

The  Mastering  oi  Mexico 

Br  KATE  STEPHENS 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  picturesque  exploits  in  all  the 
annals  of  the  art  of  war.  The  stern  and  hardy  explorer  and  his 
few  hundred  heroes  who  led  Europe's  quest  for  the  treasure>land 
of  the  new  world,  left  behind  them  memories  full  of  adventure 
more  stirring  than  the  strongest  fiction.  The  tale  of  one  of  these 
adventurers,  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  with  a  genial  spirit  which 
we  are  not  apt  to  attribute  to  men  of  his  time,  has  left  for  us  the 
picture  of  this  little  band  of  Spaniards  triumphing  over  a  mili- 
tarized nation  of  fierce  warriors,  sweeping  throiiGjh  Mexico  on 
foaming  horses  from  the  sea-board  to  the  Aztec  capital,  with  the 
glory  of  conquest  blazing  in  their  eyes  through  the  glitter  of 
swords  and  the  flash  of  muskets  and  the  gleam  of  the  southern 
sun.  In  retelling  Diaz'  narrative  for  modern  readers  Miss 
Stephens  has  lost  no  particle  of  that  astonishing  visualization  of 
the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  Cortes*  intrepid  conquerors,  and  none 
of  the  impression  of  sturdy,  single-hearted  faith  in  comrades  and 
captain  which  so  richly  pervaded  the  original 
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mPfOTANT  NEW  W0ME8  OF  BIOGBAPOT 

The  Life  of  Andicw  Jackson 

By  JOHN  SPENCER  BASSETT,  Ph.D. 

With  IxxusritATioNs.   Nxw  Edition.   Two  Volumbs  in 

Onb 

Cloth,  S90,$2.so 

This  is  a  one-volume  edition  of  a  biography  that  has, 
since  its  first  publication  several  years  ago,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  stories  of  Jackson's 
life  and  of  its  effect  on  the  nation  that  has  ever  been  writ> 
ten.  Professor  Bassett  has  not  slighted  Jacksoa's  failings 
or  his  virtues;  he  has  tried  to  refrain  from  commeoting 
upon  his  actions ;  he  has  sought  to  present  a  true  picture 
of  the  political  manipulations  which  surrounded  Jackson 
and  in  which  he  was  an  important  factor.  The  volume 
contributes  largely  to  a  clearer  realization  not  only  of  the 
character  of  a  great  man  but  also  of  the  complex  period  In 
which  he  lived. 

The  Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams 

VOLUMB  VI.    EOITBD  BY 

WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD 

Clotk,  8vo,  $3^ 

This  volume  brings  Mr.  Ford's  remarkable  scries  up  to 
the  year  1821.  Mr.  Adams's  last  dispatches  from  London, 
while  minister  there,  deal  with  the  matters  left  undeter- 
mined by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  and  with  his  association  with 
the  English  reformers  of  the  day. 
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